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INTRODUCTION, 


Thv  death  of  the  late  Eari  of  Ghesterftdd  is  so  recent,  his  familj,  hit 
character,  and  his  talents  so  well  known,  that  it  would  be  unnece6sarj  \m 
attempt  any  accoont  of  his  lordship's  life.  But  as  these  Letters  will  probably 
descend  to  posterity,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  explain  the  general  scope  of 
them,  and  the  reason  that  induced  him  lo  write  on  the  subject  of  education. 

It  is  weU  known,  that  the  late  Earl  of  Chesterfield  had  a  natural  son, 
whom  he  lored  with  the  most  unbounded  affection,  and  whose  education 
was,  for  many  years^  the  chief  engagement  of  bis  life.  Alter  fumiahiug  him 
with  the  most  Tahiable  treasures  of  ancient  and  modem  learning,  to  those 
acquisitions  he  was  desirous  of  adding  that  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
which  he  himself  had  acquired  by  long  and  great  exf>erience  With  this 
Tiew  were  written  the  following  Letters;  which,  the  reader  will  observe, 
begin  with  those  dawnings  of  instruction  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  a  boy, 
and  riang  gradually  by  precepts  and  monitions,  calculated  to  direct  and  guard 
the  age  of  incautious  youth,  finish  with  the  adrice  and  knowledge  requisite 
to  form  the  man,  ambitious  to  shine  as  an  accomplished  oourtier,  an  orator 
in  the  senate,  or  a  minister  at  foreign  courts. 

In  order  to  eflbot  these  purposes,  his  lordship,  erer  anxious  to  fix  in  his 
son  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  strictest  morality,  appears  to  have  thought 
it  the  first,  and  most  indispensable  object — to  lay,  in  the  earUest  period  of 
life,  a  firm  foundation  in  good  principles  and  sound  religion.  His  next  point 
was,  to  give  him  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  and  all  the 
different  branches  of  solid  learning,  by  the  study  of  the  best  ancient  authors: 
and  also  such  a  general  idea  of  the  sciences  as  it  is  a  disgrace  to  a  gentleman 
not  to  possess.  The  article  of  instruction  with  which  he  condudos  his  system 
of  education,  and  which  he  more  particularly  enforces  throughout  the  whole 
work,  M  the  study  of  that  useful  and  extensive  science,  the  knowledge  of 
mankusd;  in  the  course  of  which,  appears  the  nicest  investigation  of  the 
Human  heart,  and  the  spriaga  of  human  actions.    From  hence  we  find  him 
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indooed  to  lay  bo  great  a  stress  on  what  are  generaHy  called  acoomplisb* 
ments,  as  most  indispensably  requisite  to  finish  the  amiable  and  brilliant  part 
of  a  complete  character. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on  the  merits  of  such  a  work,  exe- 
cuted by  so  great  a  master.  They  cannot  but  be  obyious  to  erery  person 
of  sense ;  the  more,  as  nothing  of  this  sort  has,  I  believe,  ever  been  produced 
in  the  English  language.  The  candour  of  the  public,  to  which  these  letters 
appeal,  will  determine  the  amusement  and  instruction  they  afford.  I  flatter 
myself^  they  will  be  read  with  general  satisfaction ;  as  the  principal,  and  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  them,  were  written  when  the  late  Earl  of  Chesterfield 
was  in  the  full  yigour  of  his  mind,  and  possessed  all  those  qualifications  for 
which  he  was  so  justly  admired  in  England,  revered  in  Ireland,  and  esteemed 
wherever  known. 

Celebrated  all  over  Europe  for  his  superior  talents  as  an  eiNstoIary  writer, 
for  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  the  solidity  of  his  extensive  knowledge, 
will  it  be  too  presumptuous  to  assert,  that  he  exerted  all  those  faculties  to 
their  utmost,  upon  his  favourite  subject— Education?  and  that,  in  order  to 
form  the  mind  of  his  darling  son,  he  even  exhausted  those  powers  which  he 
was  so  universally  allowed  to  possess. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  those  who  were  much  connected  with  the  author,  during 
that  series  of  years  in  which  he  wrote  the  following  Letters,  wUl  be  ready  to 
vouch  the  truth  of  the  above  assertion.  What  I  can,  and  do  ascertain  is, 
the  authenticity  of  this  publication ;  which  comprises  not  a  single  line,  that 
is  not  the  late  Earl  of  Chesterfield's. 

Some,  perhaps,  may  be  of  opinion  that  the  first  Letters  in  this  collection, 
intended  for  the  instruction  of  a  child,  then  under  seven  years  of  age,  were 
too  trifling  to  merit  publication.  They  are,  however,  inserted  by  the  advice 
of  several  gentlemen  of  learning  and  real  Judgment,  who  considered  the 
whole  as  absolutely  necessary  to  form  a  complete  System  of  Education. 
And,  indeed,  the  reader  will  find  his  lordship  repeatedly  telling  his  son,  that 
his  affection  for  him  makes  him  look  upon  no  instruction,  which  may  be  of 
service  to  him,  as  too  trifling  or  too  low.  I,  therefore,  did  not  think  myself 
authorised  to  suppress  what,  to  so  experienced  a  man,  appeared  so  requimte 
to  the  completion  of  his  undertaking.  And,  upon  this  point,  I  may  appeal 
more  particularly  to  those,  who,  being  fatherr  themselves,  know  how  to  value 
instructions,  of  which  their  tenderness  and  anxiety  for  their  children  will 
undoubtedly  make  them  feel  the  necessity.  The  instructions  scattered 
throughout  those  Letters  are  hapfuly  calculated 

**To  teaoh  the  yoang  idea  how  to  ihoot;** 

to  form  and  enlighten  the  infknt  mind  upon  its  first  opening,  and  prepare  H 
to  reoaive  the  early  impressions  of  learning  and  of  morality.    Of  these,  m§aj 
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ntire  letters,*  and  some  parts  of  others,  are  lost,  which,  considering  the 
tender  jcars  of  Mr.  Stanhope  at  that  time,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise, 
bat  will  always  be  one  of  regret.  Wbererer  a  complete  sense  could  be  made 
out,  I  haye  ventured  to  give  the  fragment. 

As  to  those  repetitions,  which  sometimes  occur,  that  many  may  esteer< 
Inaccuracies,  and  think  they  had  been  better  retrenched :  they  are  so  varied, 
and  their  significaucy  thrown  into  such,  and  so  many  different  lights,  that 
they  could  not  be  altered  without  mutilating  the  work.  In  the  course  of 
which,  the  reader  will  also  observe  his  lordship  often  expressly  declaring,  ttiat 
such  repetitions  are  purposely  intended  to  inculcate  his  instructions  more 
forcibly.  So  good  a  reason,  urged  by  the  author  for  using  them,  made  me 
:hink  it  indispensably  requisite  not  to  deviate  from  the  original 

The  Letters  written  from  the  time  that  Mr.  Stanhope  was  employed  as  one 
of  his  majesty^s  ministers  abroad,  although  not  relative  to  education,  yet,  as 
they  continue  the  series  of  Lord  Chesterfield*s  Letters  to  his  Son,  and  dis- 
cover his  sentiments  on  various  interesting  subjects  of  public  as  well  as 
private  concern,  it  is  presumed  they  cannot  fail  of  being  acceptable  to  the 
public. 

I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  if  the  following  work  proves  of  as  much  utility  to 
tlie  youth  of  this  day,  as  the  Letters  were  to  the  person  for  whose  immediate 
Instniction  they  were  written,  my  utmost  wishes  will  be  gratified ;  and  I  shall 
esteem  myself  happy  in  reflecting,  that,  though  a  woman,  I  have  had  the 
nost  real  of  all  satisfactions — that  of  being  of  some  use  to  my  country. 

^  Most  of  these  Lelten  art  recovered,  and  in  thU  ediUon  are  Inserted  in  their  picket 
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CHESTERFIELD'S   LETTEES. 


LETTER   I  .♦ 


I  am  told,  Sir,  Ton  are  preparing  to  travel,  and  that  jon  begin  hf 
Holland;  I  thererore  thought  it  my  daty  to  wish  yon  a  prosperona 
Jonmey,  and  faronrahle  winds.  I  hope  yon  will  be  so  good  as  to 
aoqnaint  me  with  yonr  arrival  at  the  Hagne ;  and  if,  in  the  coarse  of 
jonr  trareh,  yon  shonld  make  any  curious  observations,  be  so  kind 
to  eommxmioate  them  to  me. 

Holland,  where  you  are  going,  is  by  far  the  finest  and  richest  of 
the  Seven  United  Provinces,  which  altogether  form  tlie  republic.  The 
other  provinces  are  Gnelderland,  Zealand,  Friesland,  Utrecht,  Gronin* 

gen,  and  Overyssel:  these  seven  provinces  form  what  is  called  the 
tatee-G^neral  of  the  United  Provinces.  This  is  a  very  powerful 
and  a  very  considerable  republic.  I  roust  tell  you,  that  a  republic 
is  a  free  state,  without  any  king.  You  will  first  go  to  the  Hague, 
which  is  the  most  beautiful  village  in  the  world ;  for  it  is  not  a  town. 
Amsterdam,  reckoned  the  capital  of  the  United  Provinces,  is  a  very 
fine  rich  city ;  there  arcL  besides^n  Holland,  several  considerable  towns, 
such  as  Dort,  Haeriem,  Leydeo,  Delft^  and  Rotterdam. 

Ton  will  observe,  throughout  Holland,  the  greatest  cleanliness ;  the 
very  stoeets  are  cleaner  than  our  houses  are  here.  Holland  carries 
on  a  very  great  trade,  particularly  to  China,  Japan  and  all  over  the 
East  Indies. 

Yon  are  going  to  have  a  great  many  holidays  all  together;  make 
the  beet  nee  of  them^'by  diverting  yourself  well.  At  yonr  return 
hither,  yon  mnst  regain  the  lost  time,  by  learning  better  than  ever. 
Adieu. 

LETTER  II. 

Mt  Diab  OmLD :  As  you  will,  in  time,  read  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Latin  poets,  it  is  proper  that  you  should  have  some  notion  of  the  fonnda- 
tion  of  poetry,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  those  stories  to  nhich 
Doets  most  commonly  cdlnde.    You  have  already  read  the  Poetical 

V  Thifkttar  li  ft  mere  pleftiftntrj,  Mr.  Btonhope  bftTing  b«ai  Mntod  to  Hdlftad  wbtakf 
VM  baft  ftboQt  ftvit  ftm't  of  tfSb 
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History,  and  T  hope  yon  remember  it.  Yon  will  have  fonnd  theie 
the  histories  of  goAs  and  goddesses,  whom  the  poets  are  con  tin  nail  j 
mentioning.  Even  modem  poets  (that  is  to  say,  those  of  the  present 
times)  have  adopted  all  the  histories  of  the  ancient  ones. 

For  ^«nple;  an  EigHsh  or  a  F^nfh  pt>et  at  Hie  begifnipg.  '-f  his 
work,  inyokes  Apollo^  nie  god  ^f  poetty:  h^  also  invokes  lh4  Nine 
Mnses,  who  are  the  goddesses  of  poetry.  He  entreats  them  to  be 
propitious  or  favourable,  and  to  inspire  him  with  their  genius.  For 
this  rf^ason  I  here  send  you  the  history  of  Apollo,  and  that  of  the 
Nine  Muses,  or  Nine  Sisters,  as  tfaey  ore  frequently  called.  Apollo  If 
also  often  named  the  god  of  Parnassus,  because  he  is  supposed  to  be 
frequently  upon  a  mountain  called  Parnassus. 

The  making  verses  well  is  an  agreeable  talent,  which  I  hope  you 
will  be  possessed  of;  for  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  express  one^s 
thoughts  in  verse  than  in  prose,  tlie  being  capable  of  doing  it  is  mo; « 
glorious.    Adieu. 

LETTER  ni. 

Apollo  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  who  Was  delivered  ol 
id  of  Delos.  He  is  god  of  the  sun,  aad 
osbus.  He  is  also  the  god  of  poetry  and 
er  he  is  represented  with  a  lyre  in  his 
nd  of  harp.  There  was  k  famous  temple 
lo,  where  he  pronounced  oracles,  that  is  to 
in.  He  is  often  invoked  by  poets,  to  ani- 
it  they  may  be  inspired  to  celebrate  the 

hters  of  Jupiter  and  of  the  goddess  Mnem* 
less  of  memory ;  to  show  that  memory  is 
.  Thev  are  called  Clio,  Euterpe,  Thalia, 
Helpomene,  Terpsichore,  Erato,  Polyhymnia,  tJrania,  Calliope.  They 
are  the  goddesses  of  poetry,  history,  music,  and  all  the  arts  and  fences, 
^e  Nine  Muses  are  represented  by  poets  as  very  young,  very  handsome, 
and  adorned  with  garlands  of  flowers.  The  mountains  which  they 
4iiha,bit  are  called  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and  Pindus.  There  are  two  oele* 
brated  fountains  which  belong  to  them,  named  Hlppocrene  and  Cttstalia 
Poets,  in  their  invocations,  desire  them  to  quit  for  a  moilnent  their 
Parnassus  and  Hippocrene,  that  they  may  assist  them  with  Iheir  Inspir- 
ation to  make  verses. 

Pegasus,  the  poetic  horse,  often  mentioned  by  poets,  has  wings  to  his 
feet.  He  gave  a  kick  against  konnt  Helicon,  and  the  tbuntain  of  Hippo- 
crene immediately  sprang  out.  When  a  poet  is  making  versesi  it  is 
sometimes  »aid,  he  is  mounted  upon  his  Pegasus. 

LETTER  IV. 

To*.  «r«  ihe  >«9t.boy  in  tl^e  world^  ^nd  your  last  translation  is  still 
better  than  the  former.    This  is  Just  as  it  ought  to  Im^  tbli&prbve  evecy 
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4kj  more  and  more.  Although  I  now  love  yon  dearly,  if  yon  oontinne 
lo  go  on  so,  I  shall  love  yon  f^U  more  tenderly :  if  yon  improve  and 
grow  learned,  every  one  will  be  fond  of  yon,  and  desirons  of  yonr  com- 
pany ;  whereas,  ignorant  people  are  shmmed  and  despised.  In  order 
t^at  I  may  not  be  ip^raoi  myself;  I  read  a  graat  deal.  The  other  day 
I  west  tLrongh  tlie  history  of  Dido,  wliioh  I  will  now  tell  yon. 

Dido  was  daughter  of  fielns,  king  of  Tyre,  and  was  married  to  Sicbens, 
whom  she  dearly  loved.  Bnt  as  Sichflns  had  Immense  riches,  Pygma- 
hon,  Dido*s  brother,  had  him  pot  to  death  and  seised  las  treasau-es. 
Dido,  fearful  lesat  her  brother  mught  kiU  her  too,  fled  to  Africa,  where 
she  bnilt  the  fine  city  of  Carthage.  Now,  it  happened  that,  jnst  about 
the  same  time,  ^fineas  aim  fled  from  the  city  of  Troy,  which  had  been 
taken  and  burnt  by  the  Greeks ;  and  as  he  was  going,  with  many  other 
Trojnns,  in  his  ships  to  Italy,  he  was  thrown  l^  a  storm  npcMi  the  coast 
ef  AfHca,  and  landed  at  Carthage.  Dido  received  him  very  kindly, 
and  gave  him  leave  to  sti^  till  he  had  refitted  his  fleet :  but,  unfortu- 
nately ft»r  her,  she  became  in  love  with  him.  ^neas  (as  you  may 
easily  believe)  was  not  cruel ;  so  that  matters  were  soon  settled.  When 
the  ships  were  ready,  iBneas  wanted  to  set  sail  lor  Italy,  to  which  the 
.  gods  had  ordered  liim,  that  he  might  be  the  founder  of  Borne ;  but  Dido 
opposed  his  departure,  and  reproaeiied  him  with  ingratitode,  and  the 
fiivours  he  had  received.  However,  he  left  her,  ran  off  in  the  night, 
and  put  to  sea.  Poor  Dido,  ia  despair  at  being  abandoned  bv  tlie  man 
she  loved  bad  a  great  pile  of  wood  eet  on  fire,  threw  herself  into  the 
flames  and  was  burnt  to  death.  ~  When  yon  are  older,  yon  wiU  read  all 
this  story  in  Latin,  written  by  Viivtl ;  who  has  made  a  fine  poem  of  it, 
c&ijed  the  ^neid.  If  you  should  abandon  Miss  Pinkerton  for  Miss 
Williams,  do  you  tliink  slie  will  do  the  same?"    Aidieu,  my  dearl 

I  send  you  a  very  pretty  epigram  upon  the  subject  <^Dido;  yon  may 
easily  learn  it  by  heart. 


do  I  BtilH  btiM  Bapl*  Btflto  t 
Hoc  poroonte  fafU,  hoc  ftigtcnte  perii. 


LETTER  V. 


i: 


I  told  you,  my  dear,  that  I  would  send  you  some  stories  to  amuse 
on ;  1  therefore  now  rive  you  the  history  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  which 
i  very  entertaining.  Homer,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  has  wrote  upon 
this  subject  the  finest  epic  poem  that  ever  was.  Sy  the  way,  yon  are  to 
know  that  an  epic  poem  is  a  long  poem  upon  some  great  event,  or  upon 
the  actions  of  some  great  man. 

The  siege  of  Troy  is  so  very  famous  for  hating  lasted  ten  yean*,  and 
also  upon  the  account  of  the  great  number  of  heroes  who  were  there, 
that  one  must  by  no  means  be  ignorant  of  such  an  event.    When  you 
are  older,  you  will  read  it  all  in  the  Greek  of  Homer. 
Adieu  I  you  are  the  best  child  in  the  world. 

I  rotnrn  you  yonr  letter  corrected ;  for  though  it  had  bat  Tew  faulta 
it  is  howevr  r  proper  that  you  should  know  them. 
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LETTER  VI. 

Omim  of  tta  var  bttVMii  tbe  araeki  Bad  T^ant  and  of  the  boslegliif  and  taUng  of  Ttraf 

Hoaven  and  earth  were  at  peace,  and  the  gods  and  goddesses  ei^oyej 
the  most  perfect  tranqaillity ;  when  the  goddess  Discord,  who  dehghts  in 
confasion  and  qnarrels,  displeased  at  tUs  nniversal  calm,  resolved  to 
excite  dissensions.  In  order  to  effect  this,  she  threw  among  the  goddesses 
a  golden  aople,  npon  which  these  words  were  written,  "  To  the  fairest" 
Immediately  each  of  the  goddesses  wanted  to  have  the  apple,  and  each 
said  she  was  the  handsomest;  for  goddesses  are  as  anzions  aboat  their 
beanty  as  mere  mortal  ladies.  The  strife  was,  however,  more  particu- 
larly between  Jono,  the  wife  of  Jnpiter ;  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love ;  and 
Pallas,  the  goddess  of  «*ts  and  sciences.  -  At  length  ttiey  agreed  to  be 
judged  by  a  shepherd,  named  Paris,  who  fed  his  flocks  upon  liount  Ida^ 
and,  was,  however,  son  to  Priam,  king  of  Troy.  They  appeared  all 
three  before  Paris,  and  quite  naked ;  for,  in  order  to  judge  critically,  and 
to  determine  equitably,  it  is  requisite  that  all  should  be  seen.  Juno 
offered  him  the  grandeurs  of  the  world,  if  he  would  decide  in  her  favour : 
Pallas  promised  him  arts  and  sciences;  but  Venus,  who  tempted  him 
with  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  liie  universe,  prevailed,  and  he  gave 
her  the  apple. 

Ton  may  easily  imagine  how  glad  Venus  was,  and  how  angry  Jnno 
and  Pallas  were.  Venus,  in  order  to  perform  her  promise,  ordered  liini 
to  go  to  Menelaus,  in  Greece,  whose  wife,  named  Helena,  would  &ll  in 
love  with  him :  accordindly  he  went,  and  was  kindly  entertained  by 
Menelaus;  but  soon  after, Paris  ran  away  with  Helena,  and  carried  her 
off  to  Troy.  Menelaus,  irritated  at  this  injurious  breach  of  hospitality, 
complained  to  his  brother  Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycene,  who  engaged  the 
Greeks  to  aven^  the  affront.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to  Troy,  to 
demand  the  restitution  of  Helena,  and  in  case  of  a  denial  to  declare  war. 
Paris  refused  to  restore  her,  upon  which  war  was  declared.  It  lasted 
ten  years     I  shall  very  soon  send  you  the  history  of  it. 


LETTER  VIL 


I  now  send  you,  my  dear,  a  very  short  history  of  the  siege  of  Troy.— 
You  will  there  see  how  justly  the  Trojans  were  punished  for  supporting 
Paris  in  his  injustice. 

I  will  send  you  soon  the  histories  of  several  kings  and  heroes,  who 
were  in  the  Grecian  army,  and  deserve  to  be  known.  I  otght  to  have 
informed  yon,  that  the  city  of  Troy  was  in  Asia ;  and  that  Greece  is  a 
country  in  Europe,  which  at  present  belongs  to  the  Ttirks,  and  is  part 
of  what  is  callea  Turkey  in  Europe. 

Considering  the  manner  in  which  yon  now  go  on,  yon  will  in  time  be 
very  learned ;  I  am  even  afraid  lest  you  should  soon  know  more  tlian 
myself.  However,  I  shall  forgive  you,  and  will  be  very  happy  to  b« 
esteemed  ignorant  in  comparison  of  yoa.    Adien. 
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TRB  BmOBT  OW  THB  SISOX  OV  TROT. 

The  Trojant  having  refused  to  restore  Helen  to  her  husband,  the 
Greeks  declared  war  against  them.  Now  there  was  in  Greece  a  great 
naraber  of  Jdnffs,  who  furnished  troops  and  commanded  them  in  person. 
They  all  agreed  to  give  the  supreme  command  to  Agamemnon,  lung  of 
Aiyoene,  and  brodier  to  Menelaus,  husband  to  Helen. 

They  embarked  for  Troy ;  buL  meeting  with  contrary  winds,  were 
detained  by  them  at  Aulis.  Upon  which  Galchas,  the  high  priest, 
declared  that  those  adverse  winds  were  sent  by  tlie  goddess  Diana,  who. 
would  continue  them  till  Iphigenia,  daughter  to  Agamemnon,  was  socri* 
ficed  to  her.  Agamemnon  obeyed,  and  sent  for  Iphigenia;  but  just  as 
she  was  going  to  be  sacrificed,  Diana  put  a  hind  in  her  stead,  and  carried 
off  Iphigenia  to  Tauroe,  where  she  made  her  one  of  her  priestesses. 

After  this,,  the  winds  became  favourable,  and  they  pursued  their  voy- 
age to  Troy,  wliere  they  landed,  and  began  the  siege ;  but  the  Trojans 
defended  their  city  so  weU,  that  the  siese  lasted  ten  years.  The  Greeks, 
finding  they  could  not  take  it  bv  force,  had  recourse"  to  stratagem :  they 
made  a  great  wooden  horse,  and  inclosed  in  its  body  a  number  of  armed 
men ;  atler  which  they  pretended  to  retire  to  their  ships,  and  abandon 
the  siege.  The  Trojans  fell  into  this  snore,  and  brought  the  horse  into 
their  town ;  which  cost  them  dear ;  for,  in  tlie  midle  of  the  night,  the 
men  concealed  in  it  got  out,  set  fire  to  the  city,  opened  the  gates,  and 
let  in  the  Grecian  array,  that  had  returned  under  tlie  walls  of  Troy. — 
The  Greeks  sacked  the  city,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword, 
except  a  very  few  who  saved  themselves  by  flight.  Among  these  was 
JSneas,  whom  I  mentioned  to  yon  before ;  and  who  fled  with  his  &ther 
Anchises  upon  \m  ^ihnnlders^  because  he  was  old;  and  led  his  son  Ascanius* 
by  the  hand,  because  he  was  young. 

STOBT  OF  AJAX. 

Ajaz  was  one  of  the  most  valiant  Greeks  that  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy : 
he  was  son  to  Telamon,  prince  of  Salamis.  After  Achilles  had  been 
killed,  he  demande<l  that  heroes  armour,  as  his  nearest  relation ;  but  Ul^s*> 
see  contested  that  point,  and  obtained  ^e  armour.  Upon  which  Ajax 
went  mad,  and  slaughtered  all  the  sheep  he  met  with,  under  a  notion 
that  they  were  so  many  Greeks.    At  last  he  killed  himself. 

BTOBT  OF  NB8T0B. 

Nestor  was  the  oldest  and  wisest  of  all  the  Greeks  who  were  at  the 
riege  of  Troy  He  was  above  three  hundred  years  old,  so  that,  on  aooount 
of  his  experience,  as  well  as  his  wisdom,  the  Grecian  army  was  directed 
by  his  counsels.  Even  at  this  present  time,  it  is  said  of  a  man,  who  is 
very  old  and  very  wise,  he  is  a  Nestor. 

BTOBT  OF  ULTSSn. 

Ulyasea  was  another  prince  who  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy :  he  was 
king  of  Ithaca,  and  son  of  Laertes.  His  wife's  name  was  Penelope,  with 
whom  he  wis  so  much  in  love,  that,  unwilling  to  leave  her,  he  feigned 
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himself  mad,  !a  order  to  be  ezoosed  going  to  the  uege  of  Troj ;  bni  tliif 
device  being  discovered,  he  was  oompell^  to  embark  for  llioa.  He  was 
most  artful  and  snbtle  of  all  the  Greelcs.  Dnring  tliose  ten  years  of  his 
absence  at  Troy,  Penelope  had  several  lovers,  but  she  gave  enconrage- 
ment  to  none ;  so  that  even  now,  when  a  woman  is  commended  for  chas- 
tity, she  Is  called  a  Penelope. 

After  the  destrnction  of  Troy,  Ulysses  was  several  years  before  he 
reached  his  kingdom,  being  teased  abont  by  tempests  and  varions 
accidents.  The  voyages  of  Ulysses  have  been  the  subject  of  a  very 
fine  poem,  written  by  Homer  in  Greek,  and  called  the  Odyssey.  Ulyssee 
had  one  son,  whose  name  was  Telemachns. 

There  were  also  many  illostrions  persons  on  the  Trojan  side.  Priam 
was  their  king.  He  was  very  old,  and  had  had  fifty  children  by  his 
wife  Hecnba.  After  the  taking  of  Troy,  he  was  killed  by  Pyrrfaus,  the 
son  of  Achilles ;  and  Hecuba  was  made  captive  to  Ulysses. 

BTOBT  OF  HBOTOB. 

Hector  was  the  son  to  Priam,  and  the  bravest  of  the  Trojans :  Andro- 
mache was  his  wife,  and  his  son^s  name  Astyanax.  He  resolved  to 
engage  Achilles,  who  killed  him,  and  then  brutally  fastened  his  dead 
bo<ly  to  his  ca&r,  and  dragged  it  in  triumph  round  the  walls  of  Troy. 

After  that  city  was  t^en,  his  wife  Andromache  became  captive  to 
Pyrrlins,  tlie  son  of  Achilles.  He  afterwards  fell  in  love  with,  and 
married  her. 

^  8T0BT  or  OAflSAKDBA. 

Oassandra,  daughter  of  Priam,  was  so  beautiful,  tliat  the  god  Apollo 
fell  in  love  with  her;  and  gave  her  the  power  of  foretelling  future 
events,  upon  condition  of  her  compliance  with  his  desires.  But  as  she 
deceived  the  god,  by  not  gratifying  his  wishes,  he  ordered  matters  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  although  she  always  foretold  truth,  nobody 
believed  her.  It  is  even  now  said  of  a  person  who  foretels  the  oonse* 
quences  of  an  afffur,  and  is  not  believed,  she  is  a  Cassandra. 

STOBT  OF  iENBAS. 

^neas  was  a  Trolan  prince,  son  of  Anchises,  and  of  the  goddess 
Venus,  who  protected  him  in  all  the  dangers  he  underwent.  His  wife^s 
name  was  Greusa;  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Ascanius,  or  lulus. 
When  Troy  was  burnt,  he  made  his  escape,  and  carried  his  father 
Ancliises  upon  his  back ;  for  which  reason  he  was  surnamed  the  pious 
JEness, 

You  already  know  what  happened  to  him  with  Dido  at  Carthage. 
After  that  ho  went  to  Italy,  wliere,  having  killed  his  rival  Turnus,  h€ 
married  Lavinia,  daughter  to  king  Latinns. 

From  ^neas  and  Lavinia  was  descended  Bomnloa,  the  foonder  of 
Eome. 
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LETTER  VUL 

JdnooHk  nth  ^tUf, 
Mt  dvab  Child:  1  sent  toq  In  mj  last,  the  gtory  of  Atalantxi,  who 
eonld  not  resist  the  temptation  of  gold :  I  will  now  give  you  the  story 
of  a  woman^  with  whom  no  temptation  whatever  had  any  power :  this 
was  Daphne^  daughter  to  the  river  Penens.  Apolio  was  violently  in 
love  with  her;  and  Apollo  was,  as  yon  know,  a  very  aocomplished  god; 
for  he  was  young  and  handsome ;  besides  which,  he  was  goa  of  the  sun, 
of  music,  and  of  poetry.  These  are  brilliant  qualities ;  but,  notwith- 
standing, the  nymph  was  coy,  and  the  lover  unsuccessfht 

One  day  having  met  witli  her  in  the  fields,  he  pursued,  in  order  to 
have  forced  her.  Daphne,  to  avoid  him,  ran  as  long  as  she  was  able ; 
but  at  last,  being  quite  si>ent,  Apollo  was  just  going  to  catch  her  in  his 
arms,  when  the  gods,  wno  pitied  her  fate,  and  approved  her  virtue, , 
changed  her  into  a  laurel ;  so  that  Apollo,  instead  of  hU  dear  Daphne, 
was  surprised  to  find  a  tree  in  his  arras.  But,  as  a  testimony  of  his 
love,  he  decreed  the  laurel  to  be  the  most  honourable  of  all  trees ;  and 
ordained  victorious  warriors  and  celebrated  poets  to  be  crowned  with 
It:  an  injunction  which  was  ever  afterwards  observed  by  tl\e  ancients. 
Ton  will  even  often  find,  among  the  modem  poet^,  laurels  for  victories. 
8uch  a  one  is  loaded  with  laurels ;  such  a  one  has  gathered  laurels  in 
the  field  of  battle:  this  means,  he  has  been  victorious,  and  has  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  bravory.  I  hope  that,  in  time,  you  to«)  will  be 
nimous  for  your  connuce.  Valonr  is  essential  to  a  gentleman ;  besides 
that  it  adds  brillianoy  to  his  character.    Adieu.      , 


LETTER  EL 

Bats,  Sep,  80.  0.  &  lim, 
Mt  0BAS  OHn.D:  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  returned 
from  your  travels  well,  and  in  good  humour.    The  three  days*  dance 
which  yon  have  borne,  has  not,  I  believe,  been  quite  so  agreeable  as 
that  which  you  are  now  going  to  renew  with  your  dancing-master. 

As  I  know  you  Jiave  a  pleasure  in  learning,  1  take  it  for  granted  that 
^'OU  have  resumed  yonr  studies;  for  time  is  precious,  life  short,  and 
consequently  one  'r)i.«i  not  h>se  a  Mngle  moment.  A  man  of  sense 
knows  how  to  make  'tie  most  of  time,  and  puts  out  his  whole  sum  either 
to  interest  or  u.  pleasure;  he  is  never  idle,  but  constantly  employed 
either  in  amusements  or  in  study.  It  is  a  saying,  that  idleness  is  the 
mother  of  all  vice.  At  least,  it  is  certain,  that  laziness  is  the  inherit- 
ance of  fools ;  and  nothing  is  so  despicable  as  a  sluggard.  Cato  the 
Censor,  an  old  Roman  of  great  virtae  and  much  wisdom,  used  to  say, 
there  were  but  three  actions  of  his  life  which  he  regretti^.  The  1in«t 
was,  the  having  told  a  secret  to  his  wife ;  tlie  second,  that  he  hod  one* 
gone  by  sea  when  he  might  have  gone  by  land;  and  the  third,  t) it- 
having  passed  one  day  without  doing  anything.  Considering  the 
manner  in  which  you  employ  your  time,  I  own  that  I  am  envious  o/' 
th^  pleasure  you  unll  have  in  finding  yourself  more  U>ttmed  than  of  l;«i 
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boys,  even  those  who  are  older  thiui  yourself.  What  honour  thU  win 
do  you  I  What  distinctions,  what  applause  will  follow  wherever  you 
go  I  You  must  confess  that  this  cannot  but  give  you  pleasure.  The 
being  desirous  of  surpassing  them  in  merit  and  learning  is  a  very 
laudable  ambition ;  whereas  to  wishing  to  outshine  others  in  rank,  in 
expense,  in  clothes,  and  in  equipage,  is  a  silly  vanity,  that  makes  a  man 
appear  ridiculous. 

Let  us  return  to  our  geography,  in  order  to  amuse  ourselves  with 
maps.  Now  the  days  are  short,  yon  cannot  walk  out  in  the  evening; 
yet  one  mast  amuse  one's  s^;  and  there  is  nothing  so  entertaining  aa 
maps.    Adieu !  you  are  an  excellent  little  boy. 

Make  my  compliments  to  your  mamma. 


LETTER  X. 

Batb,  October  4, 1788. 

Mt  dka£  Child  :  By  my  writing  so  often,  and  by  the  manner  in  which 
I  write,  you  will  easily  see  that  I  do  not  treat  you  as  a  little  child,  but 
as  a  boy  who  loves  to  learn,  and  is  ambitious  of  receiving  instructions. 
I  am  even  persuaded,  that,  m  reading  my  letters,  you  are  attentive,  not 
only  to  the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  but  likewise  to  the  orthography, 
and  to  the  style.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  write  letters  well :  at» 
this  is  a  talent  which  unavoidably  occurs  every  day  of  one's  life,  as  well 
in  business  as  in  pleasure;  and  inaccuracies  in  orthography  or  in  style 
are  never  pardoned  but  in  ladies.  When  you  are  older,  you  will  read 
the  Epistles  (that  is  to  say  Letters)  of  Cicero ;  which  are  the  most  per- 
fect models  of  good  writing.  A  propos  of  Cicero ;  I  must  give  yon  some 
account  of  him.  He  was  an  old  Koraan,  who  lived  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago ;  a  man  of  great  genius,  and  the  most  celebrated  orator  that 
ever  was.  Will  it  not  be  neoessary  to  explain  to  you  what  an  orator 
is  ?  I  believe  I  must.  An  orator  is  a  man  who  harangues  in  a  public 
assembly,  and  who  speaks  with  eloquence ;  that  is  to  say,  who  reasons 
well,  has  a  fine  style,  and  chooses  his  words  properly.  Now  never  man 
succeeded  better  than  Cicero  in  all  those  different  points:  he  used 
sometimes  to  speak  to  the  whole  people  of  Rome  assembled;  and, 
by  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  persuaaed  them  to  whatever  he  please<l. 
At  other  times,  he  used  to  undertake  causes,  and  plead  for  his  clients  in 
courts  of  judicature:  and  in  those  causes  he  geneiaUy  had  all  the  suf- 
frages, that  is  to  say,  all  the  opinions,  all  the  decisioan,  in  his  favour. 
While  the  Roman  republic  enjoyed  its  freedom,  he  did  very  signal  ser^ 
vices  to  his  country ;  but  after  it  was  enslaved  by  Julius  Ciesar,  the  first 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  Cicero  became  suspected  by  the  tyrants ;  and 
was  at  last  put  to  death  by  order  of  Mark  Antony,  who  hated  him  tor 
the  severity  of  his  orations  against  him,  at  the  time  that  he  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  Rome. 

In  case  there  should  be  any  words  in  my  letters  which  you  do  not 
perfectly  nnderstand,  remember  always  to  inquire  the  explanation  from 
four  mamma,  or  else  to  seek  lor  them  in  the  dictionary.    Adieu. 
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LETTER  XI. 

Bate,  Octob4r IUIT9A. 

Mt  dkab  Child:  IlaviDg  mentioned  Oioero  to  yoa  in  my  last; 
Oioero,  the  greatest  orator  that  Borne  ever  prod  need  (although  it  pro- 
Ineed  several) ;  I  this  day  introduce  to  yonr  acqaaintaDoe,  Demosthenes, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  orators.  To  say  the  truth,  I  ought 
to  have  begun  with  Demostheoea,  as  the  elder;  for  he  lived  about  three 
nundred  years  before  the  other.  Cicero  even  improved  by  reading  his 
orations,  as  I  hope  yon  will  in  time  profit  by  reading  those  of  both. 
Let  us  return  to  Demosthenes.  He  was  born  at  Athens,  a  celebrated 
oity  in  Greece;  and  so  commanding  was  his  eloquence,  that,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  he  abeolntely  governed  the  city,  and  persuaded  the  peo- 
ple to  whatever  he  pleased.  His  elocuti<m  was  not  naturally  good,  for 
he  stammered ;  but  he  got  the  bettor  of  tliat  impediment  by  speaking 
with  small  pebbles  in  his  mouth.  He  distinguished  himself  more  par- 
ticularly by  his  orations  against  Philip,  king  of  Maoedonia,  who 
had  designed  the  conquest  of  Greece,  lliose  orations  beittg  againsi 
Philip,  were  from  thence  called  Philippics.  You  see  how  useful  it  is  t4? 
be  able  to  speak  well,  to  express  one^s  self  clearly,  and  to  pronounce 
gracefully.  The  talent  of  speaking  well  is  more  essratially  necessary 
than  any  other  to  make  us  both  agreeable  and  considerate. 

A  propoi  of  the  city  of  Athens;  I  believe  you  at  present  know  but 
little  of  it ;  and  yet  it  would  be  requisite  to  be  well  informed  upon  that 
subject;  for,  if  Athens  was  not  the  mother,  at  least  she  was  the  nurse 
to  all  the  arts  and  sciences ;  that  is  to  say,  though  she  did  not  invent, 
yet  she  improved  them  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  It  is  true 
that  arts  and  sciences  first  began  in  Egypt ;  but  it  i^  as  certain  that  they 
were  brought  to  perfection  at  Athens.  The  greatest  philosophers  (that 
is  to  say,  men  who  loved  and  studied  wisdom)  were  Athenians,  as  also 
the  beet  poets,  and  the  best  orators.  Arts  likewise  were  there 
brought  to  the  utmost  perfection,  such  as  sculpture,  which  means 
the  art  of  cuttmg  figures  in  stone  and  in  marble ;  architecture,  or  the  art 
of  building  houses,  temples  and  theatres  well.  Painting,  music,  in 
short,  every  art  fiourisliea  at  Athens.  The  Athenians  had  great  deli- 
cacy of  wit,  and  justness  of  taste ;  they  were  polite  and  agreeable.  Tliat 
sort  of  lively,  just,  and  pleasing  wit,  which  they  possessed,  was  called 
Attic  Salt,  because  salt  has,  as  you  know,  something  sharp  and  yet 
agreeable.  Even  now,  it  is  said  of  a  man  who  has  that  turn  of  wit,  he 
has  attic  salt;  which  means  Athenian.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  good 
deal  of  that  salt ;  but  this  requires  the  learning  many  things,  the  com- 

{>rehending  and  expressing  them  without  hesitation :  for  the  best  things 
ose  much  of  their  merit  if  they  appear  too  studied.  Adieu,  my  dear 
Doy ;  here  is  enough  for  this  day. 

LETTER  Xn. 

Mt  DBAS  Child  :  In  my  last  I  wrote  to  yoa  oonoerning  the  celebrated 
iity  of  Atliww.    I  now  reanroe  the  sabjeot ;  becani>e  too  mnoh  eanBd  be 
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ftAul  cf  it,  nor  ean  >  on  be  too  w^  instrneted  concerning  it.  The  great- 
est men  of  antiquity  were  Athenians ;  and  that  city  produced  the  finest 
models  of  eloquence,  poetry,  philosophy,  painting,  sculpture,  and,  in 
short,  of  all  the  arts  and  sciencee.  On  those  models  it  was  that  the 
Romans  afterwards  formed  their  taste,  and  on  the  same  we  must  perfect 
ours.  Plato,  the  greatest  philoeopher  that  ever  existed,  was  an  Athe 
nian ;  and  snoh  of  his  writings  as  still  remain  ure  superior  to  those  of  aL 
the  ancients.  A  philosopher  is  both  a  wise  and  a  learned  man.  Plato 
was  a  disciple,  that  is  to  say,  a  scholar  of  Socrates,  a  celebrated  philoeo* 
{ her,  and  the  most  virtuous  among  the  ancients.  Socrates  himself  never 
wrote,  but  by  his  discjourses  instructed  the  Athenians.  On  account  of 
his  virtues,  all  vtcioos  people  were  enemies  to  him ;  they  therefore 
accused  him  fa1<«ely  and  he  was  roost  ui^ustly  put  to  death. 

Sophocles  and  Euripides,  two  tiamous  tragedians,  were  both  Atheni- 
ans; as  was  also  Aristophanes,  a  fomous  comic  poet,  who  wrote  com- 
edies. 

The  Athenians  were  as  celebrated  for  valour  as  for  science.  They 
more  tlian  once  defeated,  both  by  sea  and  land,  tJie  king  of  Persia,  who 
invaded  Greece  with  innumerable  ibrces.  Themistocles,  Miltiades,  and 
Alciblades,  were  the  most  renowned  of  their  generals.  In  short  the 
Athenians  surpassed  the  other  Greeks  in  every  tiling,  as  much  as  Greece 
then  outdid  the  rest  of  the  world.  You  are  soon  to  read  the  History  of 
Greece,  and  it  will  give  you  much  pleasure. 

1  reoeiv^  your  letter,  and  will  not  fail  to  eicecute  your  orders,  res^ 
peeting  the  case ;  but  let  roe  know  what  sort  of  a  case  you  want,  as  the 
word  earn  roeans  every  thing  made  to  preserve  another.  So  that  I  mnat 
know  what  it  i»  that  you  would  have  in  that  case.    Adiea. 


LETTER  Xm. 

Batv,  Oeiob4r  80, 1788. 

My  diab  OnitD:  T  received  your  letter,  which  is  very  well  written; 
by  that  I  perceive  that  you  improve,  and  learn  well.  This  being  the 
case,  you  may  boldly  ask  for  whatever  you  want.  I  shall  not  fail  to 
bring  you  the  case  such  as  you  require,  excepting  that  it  must  not  con- 
tain instruments  for  teeth,  which  are  not  necessary  for  you ;  on  the 
contrary  they  spoil  the  teeth,  which  ought  to  be  kept  very  clean,  but 
only  with  a  spunge  and  warm  water.  In  order  to  obtain  whatever  you 
wish  from  me,  you  need  only  be  a  good  boy,  and  learn  well.  Besides, 
coLSider  what  reputation  you  wiU  thereby  acquire;  other  boys  will 
admire  you,  grown-up  peopde  will  esteem,  and  not  treat  you  like  a  little 
boy. 

In  my  two  last  letters  I  gave  yon  a  short  account  of  the  faroous  city 
of  Athena,  formerly  so  celebrated  in  Greece.  We  will  now  consider 
another  Grecian  city,  equally  renowned,  but  in  another  way ;  this  is 
Lacedemonia,  or  Sparta,  which  flourished  at  the  same  time  as  Athens. 
It  was  a  warlike  city,  and  all  its  citizens  were  trained  to  arms ;  they 
were  exceedingly  brave,  and  rigidly  virtooiis.  Arts  aad  soienoes  were 
Qotth«re  ooltivatod,  as  at  Ataens;  their  only  stndy  wit  war*    Tba 
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first  duty  was  the  lore  of  their  coaatry,  and  they  were  persuaded  that 
to  die  in  defence  of  it  was  the  most  glorions  of  all  actions.  No  instance 
ever  occurred  of  a  Lacedemonian  running  away.  Luxury  and  ease 
were  not  admitted  of  at  Sparta;  and  to  prevent  the  corruptiim  of 
manners,  gold  or  silver  was  not  allowed.  Early  inured  to  hardships,  to 
strengthen  their  constitutions,  they  were  brought  up  in  the  endnranoe 
of  oold  and  heat,  likewise  to  use  the  most  laborious  exercise.  They 
spoke  but  little,  and  their  answers  were  always  short,  and  fbll  of  sense. 
To  this  day,  a  concise  style,  replete  with  meaning,  is  called  a  Laconic 
Btyle,  from  Laconia,  by  which  name  Lacedemonia  was  called. 

Lycnraus  was  their  first  legislator,  which  means,  that  he  gave  them 
laws.  He  was  the  most  virtuous,  and  the  wisest  man  that  ever  lived. 
A  real  proof  of  this  is,  that  although  he  was  kin^,  he  made  them  free. 
Pretending  to  go  a  journey  for  some  time,  he  obhged  all  the  Lacedemo- 
nians to  make  oath,  that  until  his  return  they  would  observe  his  laws 
•trictly.  He  tlien  went  away,  and  in  order  that  they  might  never  swerve 
from  the  laws  he  had  established,  he  never  returned ;  thus,  to  promote 
the  good  of  his  country,  he  gave  up  his  crown,  and  the  pleasure  of  liv- 
ing in  his  native  land.    Adieu,  in  three  weeks  I  shall  see  you. 


LETTER  XIV. 

I  am  g^  to  hear  yon  stody  the  Roman  history ;  for,  of  all  ancient 
bistories,  it  is  the  most  instructive,  and  furnishes  most  examples  of 
▼irtoes,  wisdom,  and  courage.  The  other  great  empires,  as  the  Assyrian, 
Persian,  and  Macedonian,  sprung  up  almost  of  a  sudden,  by  favourable 
aocidenta,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  conquests ;  but  the  Roman  empire 
extended  itself  gradually,  and  surmounted  the  obstacles  that  oppoiied 
its  aggrandisement^  not  less  by  virtue  and  wisdom,  than  by  force  of  arms. 

Rome,  which  at  length  became  the  mistress  of  tlie  world,  was  (as 
yon  know)  in  the  beginning  but  a  small  city,  founded  by  Romulus,  her 
nrst  king,  at  the  head  of  an  inconsiderable  number  of  herdsmen  and 
vagabondis,  who  had  ma4le  him  their  chief.  At  the  first  survey  Romu- 
lus made  his  people ;  that  is,  the  first  time  he  took  an  account  of  the 
inhabitants,  tnby  amounted  only  to  three  thousand  foot,  and  three  hun- 
dred horse;  whereas,  towards  Uie  end  of  his  reign,  which  lasted  thirty- 
ieven  years,  he  reckoned  forty-six  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse. 

Dunng  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  Rome,  as  long  as  it 
was  governed  by  kings,  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  frequent  wars 
with  their  neighbours;  who  endeavoured  to  crush  in  its  infancy  a  state 
whose  future  greatness  they  dreaded,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  its 
virtue,  courage  and  wisdom. 

Thus  Rome  employed  its  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  strug- 
gling with  the  neighbouring  states,  who  were  in  that  period  entirely 
siMued;  and  two  hundred  and  fiiity  more  in  conquering  the  rest  of 
Itaiy ;  so  that  we  reckon  five  hundred  years  from  the  foundation  of 
Rome  to  ihe  entire  conquest  of  Italy.  And  in  the  foUoMring  two 
hundred  years  she  attained  to  the  empire  of  the  world ;  that  is,  in  seveu 
hondred  yea.*8  from  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
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LETTER  XV. 

Koninlns,  who  (as  I  have  already  told  jon)  was  the  fbnuder  and  tiiA 
kiDg  of  Rome,  not  having  8nffioient  inhabitants  for  his  new  city,  oi^n- 
sidored  every  method  by  which  he  might  augment  their  nnniber ;  anci 
to  that  end  he  issqed  oat  a  proclamation,  declaring,  that  it  should  be  ac 
atylum^  or,  in  other  words,  a  sanctnary  and  place  of  safety,  for  snch  as 
were  banished  ^m  the  different  cities  of  Italy.  This  device  brought 
to  him  many  people  who  quitted  their  respective  towns,  wheviier  for 
debt,  or  an  account  of  crimes  which  they  had  committed :  an  asylum 
being  a  place  of  pnitection  for  all  who  fly  to  it ;  where,  let  their  offences 
be  what  they  will,  they  cannot  be  apprehended  or  punished.  Pray,  is 
it  not  very  astonishing,  that  from  such  a  vile  assemblage  of  vagrants 
and  rogues,  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  nation  that  ever  existed  should 
deduce  its  origin  ?  The  reason  is  this ;  Romulus  enacted  such  whole- 
some laws,  inspired  his  people  with  so  great  a  love  cif  glory  and  their 
country,  and  so  firmly  established  religion,  and  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
that,  for  some  succeeding  ages,  they  continued  a  nation  of  herues  and 
.virtuous  men« 


LETTER  XVL 

I  have  often  told  you  how  necessary  it  was  to  have  a  perfeoi*  know- 
ledge of  history ;  but  cannot  rep<Mit  it  often  enough.  Gicero  properly 
calls  it  te»tU  temparum.  hm  veritatUy  vita  memoriae  magiitra  tita^  nuntia 
vettutatU,  By  the  help  of  history,  a  younj^  man  may,  in  some  measure, 
acquire  the  experience  of  old  age.  In  reading  what  has  been  done,  he  is 
apprised  of  what  he  has  to  do ;  and,  the  more  he  is  informed  of  what 
is  past,  the  better  he  will  know  how  to  conduct  himself  for  ti^e  future. 

Of  all  ancient  histories,  the  Roman  is  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive.  It  abounds  most  with  accounts  of  illustrious  men,  and 
presents  us  with  the  greatest  number  of  important  events.  It  likewise 
spurs  us  on,  more  than  any  other,  to  virtuous  actions,  by  showing  how 
a  small  city,  like  Rome,  founded  by  a  handful  of  shq>herds  and  vaga- 
bonds, could,  in  the  space  of  seven  hundred  years,  render  herself  mis- 
tress of  the  worid  bv  courage  and  virtue. 

Hence  it  is  that  I  nave  resolved  to  form  a  small  abridgment  of  tliat 
history,  in  order  to  facilitate  your  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  it;  and. 
for  the  better  imprinting  it  in  vour  mind,  I  desire  that,  by  little  and 
little,  you  would  translate,  and  cop}^  it  fair  into  m  book,  which  you 
must  not  fail  to  bring  to  me  every  Sunday. 

The  whole  time  of  the  Roman  history,  from  Romulus  down  to 
Augustus  0»sar,  being  seven  hundred  and  twenty-three  years,  may  be 
divided  into  three  periods. 

.  The  first,  under  the  seven  kings,  is  of  two  hundred  and  forty-four 
years. 

The  second,  from  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  establishment  of 
the  consuls,  to  the  first  Pnnio  war,  is  likewise  two  hundred  and  forty 
four  years. 
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The  third  is,  from  the  first  Punic  war  down  to  the  reign  of  Angnstns 
Giesar,  and  last  two  hundred  and  thirtj-five  years:  which  three 
periods,  added  together,  make  up  the  seven  hundred  and  twenty-three 
years  above  mentioned,  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  reign  of 
Augustus  CaDsar. 

In  tlie  reign  of  Augustus,  Rome  wa?  at  the  summit  of  her  greatness ; 
for  she  was  mistress  of  the  world,  tliou^h  no  longer  mistress  of  herself, 
having  lost  both  her  ancient  liberty  and  her  ancient  virtue.  Augustus 
established  the  imperial  power,  which  soon  degenerated  into  the  most 
detestable  and  cruel  tyranny,  under  the  succeeding  emperors ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  Rome  feu  from  her  former  greatness,  in  a  shorter 
space  of  time  than  she  had  taken  to  ascend  to  it. 

The  first  form  of  government  established  at  Rome  was  monarchical ; 
but  a  limited,  not  an  absolute  monarchy,  as  the  power  was  divided 
between  the  king  and  the  Senate.  The  Kingdom  was  elective,  and  not 
hereditarv ;  that  is,  when  one  king  died,  another  was  chosen  in  his 
room,  and  the  son  of  the  deceased  king  did  not  succeed  him.  Romu 
las,  who  was  the  founder  of  Rome,  was  also  her  first  king :  he  was 
elected  by  the  people,  and  he  formed  the  first  system  of  government. 
He  appointed  ttie  senate,  which  consisted  of  one  hundred ;  and  divided 
the  people  into  three  oroors,  namely,  Patrieiam^  who  were  of  the  first 
rank  or  order ;  KnighU^  of  the  second ;  and  the  third  was  the  conmion 
people,  whom  he  called  Plebeiam. 

Translate  this  into  English,  and  bring  it  me  next  Sunday,  written 
upon  the  lines  which  I  now  send  you. 


LETTER  XVn. 

Romulus  and  Remus  were  twins,  and  sons  of  Rhea  Sylvia,  daughter 
of  ^nmitor,  king  of  Alba.  Rhea  Sylvia  was,  by  her  uncle  Amulius,  shut 
up  among  the  Vestals,  and  constrained  by  him  to  become  one  of  their 
number,  to  prevent  her  having  any  children :  for  the  Vestals  were  obliged 
to  inviolable  chastity.  She  nevertheless  proved  with  child,  and  preten- 
ded she  had  been  forced  by  the  god  Mars.  When  she  was  delivered  of 
Romnlns  and 'Remus,  Amulius  commanded  the  infants  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Tiber.  They  were  in  fact  brought  to  the  river,  and  exposed  in  their 
cradle;  but  the  water  retiring,  it  remained  on  the  dry  gi'ound.  A  she- 
wolf  coming  there  to  drink,  suckled  them  till  they  were  taken  home  by 
Faustulns,  a  shepherd,  who  educated  them  as  his  own.  When  they 
were  grown  up,  they  associated  with  a  number  of  Latins,  Albans,  and 
shepherds,  and  founded  Rome.  Romulus,  desirous  of  reigning  alone, 
killed  his  brother  Remus,  and  was  declared  king  by  his  followers.  On 
his  advancement  to  the  throne,  he  divided  the  people  into  three  Tribes, 
and  thirty  CuruB :  into  Patricians^  Plebeiam^  Senate^  Patrons^  Cli&nU 
and  Knights.  The  Patricians  were  the  most  considerable  of  all.  The 
common  people  were  called  Plebeians.  The  Patrons  were  of  the  most 
reputable  sort,  and  protected  a  certain  number  of  the  lower  class,  who 
went  under  the  denomination  of  their  Clients.  The  Senate  consisted  ot 
tne  hundred  persons,  chosen  from  among  the  patricians ;  and  the  Knights 
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were  a  select  body  of  three  hundred  horseiaeu,  who  served  as  life  gttardi 
to  Komnlus,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Celere$, 

Bat  Romulus,  not  satisfied  with  these  regulati<ms,  instituted  a  form  of 
eligious  worship ;  establishing  the  Auruspiees  and  AugurB.  These  were 
priests;  and  the  business  of  the  former  was  to  inspect  the  entrails  of  the 
victim  offered  in  sacrifice ;  that  of  the  latter,  to  observe  the  flying,  chat- 
tering, or  singing  of  birds,  declaring  whether  the  omens  were  favoura* 
ble  or  not,  before  the  undertaking  of  any  enterprise. 

Romulus,  with  a  view  of  attracting  people  to  his  new  city,  declared 
it  an  asylnm,  or  sanctuary,  for  all  who  were  willing  to  establish  their 
abode  in  it.  This  expedient  brought  an  infinite  number  of  people,  who 
flocked  to  him  from  the  neigh buuring  towns  and  country.  An  asylum 
signifies  a  place  of  safety  and  protection  for  all  such  as  are  loaded  with 
debts,  or  who  have  been  guilty  of  crimes,  and  fly  from  Justice.  In  catho- 
lic countries^  their  churches  are,  at  this  very  time,  asylums  for  all  sorts 
of  criminab,  who  take  shelter  in  them. 

But  Rome  at  this  time  had  few  or  no  women:  to  remedy  which  want, 
Romulus  sent  proposals  of  marriage  to  his  neighbours  the  Sabines,  who 
rejected  them  with  disdain ;  where  upon  Romulus  published  through- 
out all  the  country,  that  on  a  certain  day  he  intended  to  celebrate  the 
festival  of  the  god  Oonstu^^  and  invited  the  neighbouring  cities  to  assist  at 
it.  There  was  a  great  concourse  from  all  parts  on  that  occasion,  particu- 
larly of  the  Sabines;  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  Romans,  at  a  signal  given, 
seized,  sword  in  hand,  all  the  young  women  they  could  meet,  and  after- 
wards married  them.  This  remarkable  event  is  called  the  Ram  of  the 
Sabines.  Enraged  at  this  affront  and  injustice,  the  Sabines  declared  war 
agiunst  the  Romans :  which  was  put  an  end  to,  and  peace  concluded,  by 
tlie  mediation  of  the  Sabine  women  living  at  Rome.  A  strict  union  was 
made  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  who  became  one  and  the  same 
people ;  and  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  reigned  jointly  with  Romulus ; 
but  dying  soon  after,  Romulus  reigned  again  alone. 

Pray  observe,  that  the  rape  of  the  Sabines  was  more  an  advantageous 
than  a  just  measure  ;  yet  the  utility  of  it  should  not  warrant  its  injus- 
tice; for  we  ought  to  endure  every  misfortune,  even  death,  rather  than 
be  guilty  of  an  injustice;  and  indeed  this  is  the  only  one  that  can  be 
imputed  to  the  Romans  for  many  succeeding  ages.  An  age,  or  century, 
means  one  hundred  years. 

Rome^s  growing  power  soon  raised  jealousy  in  her  neighbours,  so 
that  Romulus  was  obliged  to  engage  in  sevend  wars,  from  which  he 
always  came  off  victorious ;  but  as  he  began  to  behave  himself  tyran- 
nically at  home,  and  attacked  the  privileges  of  the  senate,  with  a  view 
of  reigning  widi  more  detpotimn^  he  suddenly  disappeared.  The  truth 
is,  the  senatf>r8  killed  him ;  but,  as  they  apprehended  the  indignation  of 
the  people,  Prooulus  Julius,  a  senator  of  great  repute,  protested  before 
the  people,  that  Romulus  had  appeared  to  him  as  a  god ;  assuring  hiin 
that  he  had  been  taken  up  to  heaven,  and  placed  among  the  deities ;  and 
desii*ed  that  the  Romans  should  worship  him  under  the  name  of  Quirt 
»u* ,  which  they  accordingly  did« 

•Aflcordinc  (o  PluUrol^  the  god  of  counwL 
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Take  notice,  that  the  Roman  GoYeninieDt,  niidor  Roranlna,  was  a 
imxed  Mndjh$4  government,  and  the  king  so  far  from  heing  absolute, 
that  the  power  was  divided  between  him,  the  senate,  and  the  people, 
mnoli  the  same  as  it  is  between  our  King,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Honse 
of  Commons ;  so  that  Romnlos,  attemptingso  horrible  a  piece  of  injustice, 
as  to  violate  the  privileffes  of  the  senate,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
was  deservedly  punished,  as  all  tyrants  ought  to  be.  Every  man  has  a 
.natural  right  to  his  liberty ;  and  whoever  endeavours  to  ravish  it  from 
him  deserves  death  more  than  the  robber  who  attacks  us  for  morey  on 
the  highwi^. 

Romulus  directed  the  greatest  part  of  bis  laws  and  regulations  to  war ; 
and  formed  them  with  the  view  of  rendering  his  subjects  a  warlike  |)eo- 
ple,  as  indeed  they  were,  above  all  other.  Tet  it  likewise  proved  fortun- 
ate for  Rome,  that  his  successor,  Numa  PompiKus,  was  a  prince  of  a 
pacific  disposition,  who  applied  himself  to  the  establishing  good  order 
m  the  eity,  and  enacting  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and 
religion. 

After  the  death  of  Romulus,  there  was  a  yearns  interregnum.  An 
IjUerregnum  is  the  interval  between  the  death  of  one  king  and  the  elec- 
tion of  another,  wliich  can  happen  only  in  elective  kingdoms,  for,  in, 
hereditary  monarchies,  the  moment  a  king  dies,  his  son,  or  his  nearest 
relation,  immediately  ascends  the  throne. 

During  the  above  interregnum^  the  senators  alternately  executed  the 
functions  of  a  sovereign ;  but  the  people  soon  became  tirea  of  that  sort  of 
government,  and  demanded  a  king.  The  choice  was  difficult :  as  the 
oabines  on  one  side,  and  the  Romans  on  the  other,  were  desirous  of  a 
king  being  chosen  from  among  themselves.  However,  there  happened, 
at  that  time,  to  live  in  the  little  town  of  Curee^  not  fax  from  Rome,  a 
man  in  great  reputation  for  his  probity  and  justice,  called  Numa  Pom- 
piliuey  who  led  a  retired  life,  enjoying  the  sweets  of  repose,  in  a  country 
solitude.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  choose  him  king,  and  ambassa- 
dors were  dispatobed  to  notify  to  him  his  election ;  but  he,  far  fh>m 
being  dazzled  by  so  sudden  and  unexpected  an  elevation,  refused  the 
offer,  and  could  scarce  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  it,  by  the  repeated 
entreaties  of  the  Romans,  and  of  his  nearest  relations;  proving  himself 
the  more  worthy  of  that  high  dignity,  as  he  the  less  sought  it.  Remark, 
from  that  example  of  Numa  Pompilius,  how  virtue  forces  her  way,  and 
shines  through  the  obscurity  of  a  retired  fife ;  and  that  sooner  or  later 
it  is  always  rewarded. 

Numa,  being  now  seated  on  the  throne,  applied  himself  to  soften  th« 
manners  of  the  Romans,  and  to  inspire  them  with  the  love  of  peace,  b} 
exercising  them  in  religious  duties.  He  built  a  temple  in  honour  of 
the  god  Janus,  which  was  to  be  a  public  mark  of  war  and  peace,  bj 
keeping  it  open  in  time  of  war,  and  shut  in  time  of  peace.  It  remainec 
closed  during  his  whole  long  reign ;  but  from  that  time,  down  to  thi 
reign  of  Augustus  Offisar,  it  was  shut  but  twice ;  once  at  the  end  of  the 
first  Punic  war,  and  the  second  time,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  after  the 
6gl-t  of  Actium,  where  he  vanquished  Mark  ATithony.  The  god  Janus 
is  always  represented  with  two  faces,  one  lookiiig  on  the  time  past,  and 
Uie  other  on  the  future;  for  which  reason  you  will  often  find  him,  Jo 
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the  Latm  .  ^ts,  called  JanvM  B^frcM^  ttoo-Jronted  j€lMt9.  But,  to 
return  to  Numa;  he  pretended  to  have  secret  conferences  with  the 
nymph  Egeria,  the  better  to  prepare  the  people  (who  are  ever  fond  of 
what  is  niarvellons)  to  receive  his  laws  and  ordinances  as  divine  inspi- 
rations. In  short,  he  inspired  his  subjects  with  the  love  of  industry, 
frugality,  and  even  of  poverty.  He  died,  universally  regretted  by  ms 
people,  after  a  reign  of  forty-three  years. 

We  may  venture  to  say.  that  Borne  was  indebted  for  all  her  grandeur 
to  these  two  kings,  Romulus  and  Kuma,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  it. 
Romulus  took  pains  to  form  the  Romans  to  war ;  Numa  to  peace  and 
justice.  Had  it  not  been  for  Numa,  they  would  have  continued  fierce 
and  uncivilized ;  had  it  not  been  for  Romulus,  they  would  perhaps 
have  fallen  into  indolence  and  obscurity ;  but  it  was  the  happy  union 
of  religious,  civil,  and  military  virtues,  that  rendered  them  masters  of 
the  world. 

Tullus  Hostilius  was  elected  king,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Numa  Pompilius.  This  prince  had  as  great  talents  for  war,  as  his  pre- 
decessor had  for  peace,  and  he  soon  found  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
them ;  for  the  citv  of  Alba,  already  jealous  of  the  power  of  Rome, 
sought  a  pretext  of  coming  to  a  rupture  with  her.  War,  in  fact,  was 
declared  on  both  sides,  and  the  two  armies  were  ready  to  engage,  when 
an  Alban  proposed,  in  order  to  spare  so  great  an  effusion  of  blood,  that 
a  certain  number  of  warriors  should  be  chosen  out  of  each  army,  on 
whose  victory  the  fortane  of  both  nations  should  depend. 

Tullus  Hostilius  accepted  the  proposal,  and  there  happening  to  be  in 
the  Alban  army,  three  brothers,  named  Curiatii ;  and  in  the  Roman 
army,  three  brotliere,  called  Horatii ;  who  were  ail  much  of  the  same 
age  and  strent^th ;  they  were  pitched  upon  for  the  champions,  and  joy- 
fully accepted  a  choice  which  reflected  so  much  honour  on  them. 
Then,  advancing  in  presence  of  both  armies,  the  signal  for  combat  was 
given.  Two  of  the  Horatii  were  soon  killed  by  the  Ouriatii,  who  were 
the:nselves  all  three  wounded.  The  third  of  the  Horatii  remained  yet 
unhurt ;  but,  not  capable  of  encountering  the  three  Curiatii  all  together, 
what  he  wanted  in  strength  he  supplied  by  stratagem.  He  pretended 
to  run  away,  and  having  gained  some  ground,  looked  back,  and  saw  the 
three  Curiatii  purs^uing  him  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  hi^ten- 
ing  with  as  much  speed  as  their  wounds  permitted  them ;  he  then 
returning,  killed  all  three,  one  after  another. 

Ttl^  ]k»man8  received  him  joyfully  in  their  camp ;  but  hissist'ii,  who 
was  promised  in  marriage  to  one  of  the  Curiatii,  meeting  hira^  poured 
forth  a  deluge  of  tears,  reproaching  him  with  the  death  of  her  lover; 
whereupon  the  young  conqueror,  transported  with  rage,  plnugi;d  his 
sword  into  her  bosom.  Justice  condemned  him  to  death;  but  having 
appealed  to  the  people,  he  received  his  pardon,  in  consideration  of  the 
service  he  had  rendered  to  his  country. 

Tullus  Hostilius  reigned  thirty-two  years,  and  conducted  other  warn 
against  the  Sabines  and  Latins.  He  was  a  prince  poa^^essed  of  gre^^t 
qualities,  but  too  much  addicted  to  war. 
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LETTER  XVm. 

Dkab  Bot:  I  send  yon,  here  enclosed,  your  historical  exercit^  for 
this  week;  and  thank  yon  for  correcting  some  faults  I  had  been  guilty 
of  in  former  piq)ers.  i  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  taught  by  you ;  and  I 
assore  you,  I  wonid  rather  have  you  able  to  instruct  me,  than  an^  other 
body  in  the  world.  I  was  very  well  pleased  with  yocr  objectiouH  to 
my  calling  the  brothers,  that  ibught  for  the  Romans  and  the  Albans, 
the  Horatii  and  the  Ouriatii,  for  which  I  can  give  yon  no  better  reason 
than  usage  and  custon^  which  determine  all  languages.  As  to  ancient 
proper  names,  there  is  no  settled  mle,  and  we  must  be  guided  by 
custom :  for  example,  we  say  Ovid  and  Virgil,  and  not  Ovidius  and 
Virgilius,  as  tliey  are  in  Latin;  but  then  we  say  Augustus  Csdsar,  as  in 
the  Latin,  and  not  August  Otesar,  which  would  be  the  true  Englbb, 

We  say  Scipio  Africanus,  as  in  Latin,  and  not  Scipio  the  African. 
We  say  Tacitus,  and  not  Tacit :  so  that,  in  short,  custom  is  the  only 
rale  to  be  obserred  in  this  case.  But,  wherever  custom  and  usage  will 
allow  it,  I  would  rather  choose  not  to  alter  the  ancient  proper  names. 
They  have  more  dignity,  I  think,  in  their  own,  than  in  our  language. 
The  French  change  most  of  the  ancient  proper  names,  and  give  them  a 
French  termination  or  ending,  which  sometimes  sounds  even  ridiculous: 
as,  for  instance,  they  call  the  Emperor  Titus,  Tite;  and  tlie  historian 
Titus  Livius,  whom  we  commonly  call  in  En^^lish  Livy,  they  call  TiU 
LiM.  I  am  very  glad  you  started  this  ol^tion ;  for  the  only  way  to 
get  knowledge  is  to  inquire  and  object,  rray  remember  to  ask  ques- 
tions, and  to  make  your  objections,  whenever  you  do  not  understand, 
or  have  any  doubts  about  anything. 


LETTER  XIX. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  the  people  placed  upon  the 
throne  Ancns  Marcius,  grandson  to  Numa  Pompilius.  His  first  care 
was  to  re-establish  divine  worship,  which  had  been  somewhat  neglected 
during  the  warlike  reign  of  his  predecessor.  He  engaged  in  some  war^ 
against  his  will,  and  always  came  off  with  advantage.  He  enlarged  the 
dty ;  and  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years ;  a  prince  not  iufe^ 
I. or,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  to  any  of  his  predecessors. 

One  Luoumon,  a  Greek  by  birth,  who  had  established  himself  at  Rome 
ID  the  reign  of  Ancns  Marcius,  was  chosen  king  in  his  place,  and  took 
the  name  of  Tarquin.  He  added  a  hundred  senators  to  the  former  num- 
ber ;  carried  on,  with  success,  several  wars  against  the  neighbouring 
states ;  and  enlarged,  beautified,  and  strengtli^ed  the  city.  He  made 
the  aqueducts  and  common  sewers,  built  the  eirccs,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion ik  the  oapitol ;  the  circus  was  a  celebrated  place  at  Rome,  set  apait 
lur  cbariot-races,  and  other  games. 

Tarquin  had  destined  for  his  successor  Servius  Tullius,  one  who,  har 
iog  been  taken  prisoner  of  war,  was  conseauently  a  slave ;  which  tlic 
tons  of  Anca8  Marcius.  now  grown  up,  higluy  resenting,  caused  Tarq*".!/. 
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to  be  assassinated,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  reign ;  bnt  the  eriml- 
nal  deed  of  the  sons  of  Ancos  Marcins  was  attended  with  no  snocess ; 
for  the  people  elected  Servios  Tallios  king,  without  asking  the  concur* 
renco  of  the  senate.  This  prince  was  engaged  in  various  wars,  which 
he  happily  concluded.  He  divided  the  people  into  nineteen  tribes; 
established  the  Ce/uus.OT  general  survey  or  the  citizens;  and  introduced 
the  custom  of  giving  liberty  to  slaves,  called  otherwise  manttmisHon, 
Sor\iu8  intended  to  abdicate  the  crown,  and  form  a  perfect  republic  at 
Rome,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  his  son-in  law,  Tarquin  the  Proud. 
He  reigned  forty-four  years,  and  was,  without  dispute,  the  best  of  all  the 
kin^  of  Rome. 

Turquin  having  ascended  the  throne,  invited  to  royalty  neither  b> 
the  people  nor  senate,  his  conduct  was  suitable  to  such  a  beginning, 
and  caused  him  to  be  snrnamed  tlie  Proud.  He  overturned  the  wise 
establishments  of  the  kings,  his  predecessors,  trampled  upon  the  rights 
of  the  people,  and  governed  as  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  prince.  He 
built  a  Tnagnificent  temple  to  Jupiter,  called  the  Oapitol,  because,  in 
digi?in^  its  foundation,  the  head  of  a  man  had  been  found  there,  which 
in  Latm  is  called  Caput:  the  Oapitol  was  the  most  celebrated  editice  in 
Rome. 

The  tiTanny  of  Tarquin  was  already  become  odious  and  insupportable 
to  the  Koinans ;  when  an  atrocious  act  of  his  son  Sextus  administered  to 
them  an  op|>ortunity  of  asserting  their  liberty.  This  Sextus,  falling  in 
love  with  Lucretia,  wife  to  OUatinus,  who  would  not  consent  to  his 
desires,  ravished  her.  The  lady  discovered  the  whole  matter  to  her 
husband,  and  to  Brutus,  and  then  stabbed  herself;  having  first  made 
them  promise  to  revenge  the  outrage  done  to  her  honour.  Whereupon 
they  raised  the  people ;  and  Tarquin,  with  all  his  family,  was  expelled 
by  a  solemn  decree,  after  having  reigned  twenty-five  years.  Such  is 
the  fate  that  tyrants  deserve,  and  all  those  who,  in  doing  evil,  and 
oppressing  mankind,  abuse  that  power  which  Providence  has  given. 

in  the  reign  of  Tarquin,  the  books  of  the  Sib  vis  were  brought  to  Rome, 
and  ever  after  preserved  and  consulted  as  oracles. 

Tarquin,  after  his  expulsion,  made  several  attempts  to  reinstate  himself, 
and  raised  some  wars  against  the  liomans.  He  engaged  Porsenna.  king 
of  Hetruria,  to  espouse  his  interest,  and  make  war  upon  them,  in  order  to 
his  restoration.  Porsenna  marched  against  the  Romans,  and  defeated 
their  forces,  and  most  probably  would  have  taken  their  city,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  extraordinary  courage  of  Horatius  Oocles,  who  alone  defen- 
ded the  pass  of  a  bridge  against  the  whole  Tuscan  army.  Porsenna,  struck 
with  admiration  and  awe  of  so  many  prodigies  of  valour  as  he  remarked 
every  day  in  the  Romans,  thought  proper  to  make  peace  with  them  and 
draw  off  his  army. 

They  had  many  other  wars  with  their  nei^bonrs, which  I  omit  mendoQ- 
ing,  as  mv  purpose  Is  to  dwell  only  upon  the  most  important  events.  Such 
is  tlie  following  one,  which  happene<l  about  sixteen  years  after  the  estab- 
lishing of  consuls.  The  people  were  loaded  with  debts,  and  refused  to 
enlist  themselves  in  military  service,  unless  those  debts  were  oanoelled. 
This  was  a  very  pressing  and  critical  conjuncture;  but  the  senate 
found  an  expedient,  which  was  to  create  a  Dictator,  with  a  powar  as 
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ftbeolato  as  io  be  abort  aU  kw ;  whiob,  howo^erf  was  to  last  bat  a  abort 
(irne.  TiCoa  Lax^as  was  the  personage  named  for  tbe  pur|M>t»e ;  who,  hav- 
ing appeased  the  tainolt^  and  restored  tranquillity,  laid  his  high  employ^ 
ment. 

The  Biimans  bad  often,  in  sncoeeding  times,  and  on  pressing 
oooasioDS,  reconrse  to  this  expedient.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  that 
offioewas  invested  with  an  absolute  and  despotic  power  not  one  dio- 
tator  abased  it  ibr  upwards  of  an  hundred  jears. 


LETTER  XX. 

We  ai«  now  come  to  an  important  epocha  of  the  Roman  history; 
I  mean  tha  establishment  of  a  free  government. 

Royalty  being  banished  Rome,  it  was  resolved  to  create,  instead  of  a 
king,  two  consuls,  whose  authority  should  be  annual ;  or  in  other  words, 
was  to  last  no  longer  than  one  year.  The  right  of  electing  the  oon»>uls 
was  left  to  the  people:  but  they  could  choose  them  only  from  among  the 
patricians ,  that  is  from  among  men  of  the  first  rank.  The  two  consuls 
were  jointly  invested  with  the  same  power  the  kings  had  before,  with 
thi:}  essential  difference,  that  their  power  ended  with  tbe  year;  and  at 
the  expiration  of  that  term,  they  were  obliged  to  give  an  account  of 
tbei r  regency  to  the  people ;  a  sure  means  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  i  t.  Thev 
were  called  consuls,  from  the  Latin  verb  consulerej  to  counsel ;  which 
intimated  tlieir  beinff  counsellors  to  the  republic. 

The  first  consuls  elected  were  L.  Junius  brutus,  and  P.  Gollatinus,  Ln- 
oretia^<«  husband.  The  consuls  held  the  same  badges  of  dignity  as  the  kings, 
erce;>ting  the  crown  and  sce.)tpe.  They  had  the  purple  robe,  and  &e 
curule  cliftir,  being  a  cliair  of  ivory,  set  upon  wheels.  The  consuls,  sen- 
ate, and  people,  took  a  solemn  oath,  never  to  recal  Tarquin^  or  suffer  a 
king  in  Rome. 

Take  notice  of  the  form  of  the  Roman  Government.  The  power  was 
divided  between  the  consuls,  senate,  and  people ;  each  had  their  rights  and 

Erivileges;  nnd,  from  the  time  of  that  wise  establishment,  Rome  exalted 
erself,  with  a  rapid  progress,  to  such  a  high  point  of  perfection  and 
excellency,  as  is  scarce  to  be  conceived. 

Remember,  tLat  the  monarchical  government  lasted  two  hundred  and 
forty-four  years. 

LETTER  XXI. 

Tbe  patricians,  however,  treated  the  people  ungenerously,  and  abused 
ihc.  po(rer  which  their  rank  and  riches  gave  them.  Thev  threw  into 
prL<«on  such  of  the  plebeians  as  owed  them  money,  and  loaded  them 
with  irons.  These  harsh  measures  caused  so  great  a  discontent,  tha 
the  people  in  a  body  abandoned  Rome,  and  retired  to  a  rising  ground, 
Jiree  miles  distant  from  the  city,  calleid  Mom  Saeer,  Such  a  general 
dt^fectioD  alarmed  tbe  senate  and  patricians ;  who  sent  a  deputation  to 
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persuade  them  to  return^  but  to  no  purpose.  At  len^  some  of  the 
wisest  and  most  moderate  of  the  senators  were  sent  on  that  bnsinesa^ 
with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  peace  on  the  best  conditions  they  oonld 
obtain.  Agrippa,  who  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  senate,  finished  his  dis- 
course with  a  fable,  whicn  made  a  great  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
people.  "Formerlv,"  said  he,  "the  members  of  the  human  body, 
enraged  that  they  should  labour  for  the  stomach,  while  that,  remaining 
idle  and  indolent,  quietly  enjoyed  those  pleasures  which  were  prepared 
for  it,  agreed  to  do  nothing :  But,  intending  to  reduce  the  stomach  by 
famine,  they  found  that  all  the  members  grew  weak,  and  the  whole 
body  fell  into  an  extreme  inanition." 

Thus  he  compared  the  intestine  diyision  of  the  parts  of  the  human 
body,  with  the  division  that  separated  the  people  from  the  senate. 
This  application  pleased  them  so  much,  that  a  reconciliation  was  effected 
on  certain  conditions;  the  principal  of  which  was,  that  the  people 
should  choose  among  themselves  five  new  magistrates,  who  were  called 
TVihunea  of  the  people.  They  were  chosen  every  year,  and  nothing 
could  be  done  without  their  consent.  If  a  motion  was  made  for  pre- 
ferring any  law,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people  opposed  it,  the  law 
could  not  pass;  and  they  were  not  even  obliged  to  allege  any  reason  for 
their  opposition ;  their  merely  pronouncing  Veto  was  enough ;  which 
signifies  I  forbid.  Take  proper  notice  of  this  interesting  epocha  of  the 
Roman  history,  this  important  alteration  in  the  form  of  government, 
that  secured,  for  some  ages,  tlie  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people, 
which  the  great  are  but  too  apt  to  infringe.  This  alteration  happened  in 
the  year  of  Rome  261 :  twenty-one  years  after  the  expulsion  of  kings, 
and  the  establishment  of  consuls. 

Besides  the  tribunes,  the  people  obtained  two  other  new  annual 
magistrates,  called  EdiUs^  who  were  subject  to  the  anthorivy  of  the 
tribunes,  administered  justice  under  them,  took  care  of  the  buihling 
and  reparation  of  temples  and  other  public  structures,  and  inspected 
provisions  of  all  kinds. 

Remember  who  were  the  principal  magistrates  of  Rome.  First,  the 
Consuls,  whose  oflSce  was  annual,  and  who,  between  them,  had  the 
power  of  kings ;  next,  the  Dictator,  created  on  extraordinary  emergen- 
cies, and  whose  office  usually  lasted  but  six  months. 

The  tribunes  of  the  people  were  annual  magistrates,  who  acted  as 
guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  commons,  and  protected  them  from  the 
oppression  of  the  patricians.  With  regard  to  the  Ediles,  I  have  alreadjr 
mentioned  their  functions. 

Some  years  after,  two  other  new  magistrates  were  created,  called 
Censors.  This  ofiice,  at  first,  was  to  continue  five  years ;  but  it  was 
soon  confined  to  a  year  and  a  half.  The  authority  of  the  censors  was 
very  great:  their  duty  was  the  survey  of  the  people,  the  laving  on  of 
taxes,  and  the  censure  of  manners.  They  were  empowered  to  expel 
any  [>erson  from  the  senate  whom  they  deemed  unworthy  of  tliat 
assembly;  and  degrade  a  Roman  knight  by  depriving  him  of  bis 
horse. 

Not  very  long  after,  two  Prfl9tors  were  instituted.  These  magistrate© 
were  the  chief  officers  of  justice,  and  decided  all  law-suits.    Here  you 
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have  tiie  li«l  of  the  groftt  magirtyt^  of  the  Boman  oommcBiWMlUi, 
aooording  to  their  order  aad  iastitation. 

The  Consuls.  The  Ediles. 

The  Dictator.  The  Censors. 

The  Tribunes  of  the  People.        The  Prsotors. 


LETTER  XXn. 

lb  the  year  of  the  city  800,  the  Bomans  had  no  written  or  fixed 
statutes,  insomuch  that  the  consuls  and  senators,  who  were  appointed 
ju«1ges,  were  absolute  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  the  citizens.  The  people, 
Aerefore,  demanded  that,  instead  of  such  arbitrary  decisions,  certain 
stated  laws  should  be  enacted,  as  directions  for  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  and  also  wi£h  regard  to  private  litigations.  Whereupon 
tiie  senators  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  in  Greece,  to  study  the  laws  of 
that  country,  and  to  collect  such  as  they  should  find  most  suitable  to 
the  republic  When  the  ambassadors  returned,  ten  persons  (who  were 
styled  Decern viri)  were  elected  for  the  institution  of  these  new  laws. 
They  were  invested  with  absolute  power  fo^  a  whole  year;  during 
which  time  all  other  magistracies  were  suspended.  The  decemviri 
caused  their  laws  to  be  engraved  on  brazen  tables ;  which  ever  after 
were  called  the  Laws  of  the  Ten  Tables.*  These  were  placed  in  the 
most  cimspionous  part  of  the  princi'^al  square  in  the  city.  When  the 
term  of  the  decemviri  was  expired,  thev  refused  to  lay  down  their 
power;  but  maintained  it  by  force,  and  became  the  tyrants  of  the 
republic.  This  caused  great  tumults;  however,  they  were  at  length 
constrained  to  yield ;  and  Home  returned  to  its  ancient  form  of  govern- 
lent 

About  the  year  of  Borne  865,  the  Gauls  (that  is  to  say,  the  French) 
entered  Italy,  and  marched  towards  Bome  with  an  army  o(  above  sixty 
thousand  men.  The  Bcxnans  levied  in  haste  an  army  of  forty-thousand 
men,  and  sent  it  to  encounter  them.  The  two  armies  came  to  an 
engagement,  in  which  the  Bomans  received  a  total  defeat.  On  the 
'*rrival  of  this  bad  news,  all  who  had  remained  at  Bome  fied  into  the 
Japitol,  or  citadel,  and  there  fortified  themselves,  as  well  as  the  short- 
ness of  time  would  permit.  Three  days  after,  Brennus,  general  of  the 
^auls,  advanced  to  Kome  with  his  army,  and  found  the  city  abandoned; 
thereupon  he  laid  siege  to  the  Capitol,  which  was  defended  with  incre- 
dible bravery.  One  night  when  the  Gauls  determined  to  surprise  tlie 
Oapitol,  and  had  c. imbed  up  to  the  very  ramparts,  without  being  per- 
ceived, M.  Manlius,  awakenedby  the  cackling  of  geese,  alarmed  the  gar- 
rison, and  saved  the  CapitoL  As  the  same  time  Camillus,  an  illustrious 
Roman,  who  some  time  before  had  been  banished  from  the  city,  havins 
had  information  of  the  danger  to  which  his  country  was  exposed, 
«ame  upon  the  Gauls  in  the  rear,  with  as  many  troops  as  he  could  mus- 
ter np  about  the  country,  and  gave  them  a  total  overthrow.    Admire 

•  Mon  MHnlly  called  ttie  Jmw  of  tb  Twdve  TtMm  two  havlor  boen  tddeil  ilnco  to 
tU  or^UiM  ten. 
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in  Ofttafiillai.  this  fine  ^xiamplo,  this  greaCneM  <4  sonl :  be  trho,  hariaft 
been  nmastly  banished,  forgetful  of  the  Wrongs  he  had  reoeive4,  aoS 
actuated  by  tbe  lore  of  his  country,  more  than  tie  desire  of  revengei 
comes  to  save  those  who  sought  his  ruin. 

LETTER  XXm. 

Bath,  Mareh^  17». 

Mt  DBAS  Child  :  I  have  re6ei^d«  letter  from  Mr.  Maittaire,  in  which 
he  ^ves  a  very  good  account  of  you ;  and  assures  me  that  yon  improYe  in 
^eA^ni^g;  toon  which  I  immediately  bought  something  very  pretty,  to 
bring  you  from  hence.  Ckmsider  now  whether  yon  ought  not  to 
fove  Mr.  Maittaire,  and  do  everything  in  your  power  to  please  him.  He 
tells  me,  you  are  going  to  begin  again  what  you  havealready  learned ;  yoa 
otfght  to  be  very  attentive  and  not  repeat  your  lessons  like  a  parrot, 
without  knowing  what  they  mean. 

In  my  last  I  told  you,  that,  in  order  to  be  a  perfectly  Tiituous  man,  just- 
tice  was  not  sufficient ;  for  tliat  generositrf  and  greatness  of  soul  implied 
much  more.  Ton  will  understand  this  better  by  examples :  here  are 
some. 

Aletandek*  the  Great,  king  of  Maoedonfa,  having  oon^ered  Darius, 
king  of  Persia,  took  an  infinite  number  of  prisoners ;  and,  among  others 
the  wife  aCnd  mother  of  Darius.  Now,  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  he 
might  with  justice  have  made  slaves  of  them ;  but  he  had  too  much 
greatness  of  soul  to  make  a  bad  use  of  his  victory  ;  he  therefore  treated 
them  as  queens,  and  shewed  them  the  same  attentions  and  respect,  as 
if  he  had  been  their  subject;  which  Darius  hearing  of,  said  tliat  AleX' 
aiider  deserved  to  be  victorious,  and  was  alone  worthy  to  reign  in  his 
stead.  Observe  by  this,  how  virtue  and  greatness  of  soul,  compel  even 
enemies  to  bestow  praises. 

Julius  Csssar,  too,  the  first  emperor  of  the  Romans,  was  in  eminent 
degree  possessed  of  humanity,  and  this  greatness  of  soul.  After  having 
vanquished  Pompey  die  Qrwit  at  the  batde  of  Pharsalia,  he  pardoned 
those,  whom,  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  he  might  have  put  to  death; 
and  not  only  gave  them  then*  lives,  but  also  restored  them  their  for- 
tunes, and  their  honours.  Upon  which  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  orations, 
makes  this  beautifhl  remark,  speaking  to  Julius  Ccesar :  Kihilenim  potest 
fortuna  tiia  majus,  quam  ut  poais^  aut  TUitura  tua  melius^  quant  ut  eelis^ 
eoTUervare  quamplurimos :  which  means,  ^^  Fortune  oould  not  do  more 
for  you,  than  give  you  the  power  of  saving  so  many  people ;  nor  nature 
serve  you  better,  than  in  giving  yon  the  will  to  do  it.'*  You  see  by 
that,  what  elory  and  praise  are  gained  by  doinggood ;  bedsides  the  pleasure 
which  is  feit  inward^,  and  exceeds  all  others. 

Adieu  I  I  shall  conclude  this  letter,  as  Cicero  often  does  his ;  Jub^ 
t  bene  vaUte  :  that  is  to  say,  I  ordet  yoti  to  be  in  good  health. 

LETTER  XXIV. 

Bath,  ^prtft,lT». 

Mt  Titks  Child  :  I  reoeired  yoor  letter,  witn  whioh  I  am  extremely 
pleased ;  it  la  very  well  written,  though  without  linea.    Ic  the  manner 
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lluiit  yen  hnprOTe,  ycfa  soon  will  know  more  thftn  many  boys  tbat  are 
two  or  three  ^ears  older  than  yourself:  by  tbat  means  yon  will  acquira 
great  repattttion,  and  be  esteemed  by  f>eople  of  merit. 

At  present,  let  ns  oontinne  to  define  the  cbaracter  of  a  man  of  probity. 
To  sach  a  one  nothing  is  more  essential  than  always  to  speak  tnitli,  and 
to  be  strictly  observant  of  his  promise.  On  die  ower  hand,  nothing  is 
more  in£amons  and  dishonourable  than  to  tell  lies  and  break  oar  word. 

Doring  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  Oarthaginians,  Attilius  Rega- 
ins, the  Roman  general,  was  defeated,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Carth* 
aginians.  Notteithstanding  their  victory,  they  were  desirous  of  making 
peace  with  the  Romans.  In  order  to  obtain  it  they  permitted  Regains 
to  go  to  Rome,  on  condition  that  he  pledged  his  woi-d  to  retam  to 
Oarthage ;  not  doubting  that,  to  obtain  his  liberty,  he  would  persuade 
the  Romans  to  mi^e  peace.  But  that  generous  Roman  scorned  even 
liberty,  when  purchased  to  the  detriment  of  his  country.  So  that,  far 
from  persuading  the  Romans  to  make  peace,  he  told  them  they  ongnt  to 
oontinae  the  war ;  for  the  Oarthaginians  were  hot  in  a  situation  to  sup- 
port it.  After  this  he  prepared  to  return  to  Oarthage,  according  to  the 
promise  he  had  made.  The  Romans,  particularly  his  relations  and 
friends,  advised  him  not  to  return ;  beciause  the  Oarthaginians,  who  were 
cruel,  would  most  certainly  put  him  to  death.  But  rather  than  live  with 
infamy  by  breaking  bis  word,  he  preferred  going  to  certain  destruction ; 
and  returned  to  Oarthage,  where  they  put  him  to  death  by  throwing 
him  into  a  tub  filled  with  spikes.  Such  a  death  is  far  preferable  to  life 
purchased  by  lies  and  infkmy. 

A  man  of  probity  and  honour  considers  himself  as  interested  in  the 
wel£lre  of  all  mankind.  To  such  a  character  it  is  that  Terence,  in  one 
of  his  comedies,  attributes  the  saying,  Momo  sum^  nihil  humani  a  me 
■aUenum  puto :  which  means,  I  am  a  man  myself,  and,  as  such,  interested 
in  whatever  concerns  man.  Indeed,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  irapussl- 
ble  to  see  any  one  unhappy  without  feeling  for  that  person,  and 
endeavouring  to  help  him ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  one  is  pleased  to  see 
people  oontented  and  happy.  None  but  the  most  depraved  souls  can 
envy  otlier  people^s  happiness,  or  can  r^oice  at  their  misfortunes. — 
Adieu  I  Take  care  to  be  equally  distinguishcid  by  the  virtues  of  the  heart, 
as  by  the  advantages  of  tlie  mind. 


LETTER  XXV. 

Bats,  ApHl  M,  1781. 

Mt  bsab  Hot;  I  received  your  letter,  and  if  you  go  on  to  learn  at  this 
rate,  yon  will  soon  puzzle  me,  in  €k^k  especially ;  hoWever,  I  shall 
not  be  sorry  to  be  outdone  by  you,  and  the  sooner  yon  are  too  hard  for 
me  the  better.  I  think,  for  the  fhtu^  I  dhall  ball  you  little  Poly^ot, 
which  ie  oTicinallr  a  Greek  word,  tliat  signifies  many  toiignes,  or  many 
langoages.  Mr.  Iwttaire  writes  me  Word  that  he  intends  to  bring  you 
jusqiedDted  with  Horace,  Virgil,  Terence,  and  llartml,  who  are  the  most 
fiunoaa  Latin  poetb;  therefore  I  think  it  rtvr  now  be  nec^essary  to 
Inform  you  a  little,  what  poetry  ia,  and  the  difllbMDce  berween  poistry 
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and  prose.  Prose,  joq  know  already,  is  the  language  of  oonunon  ooii- 
versadon ;  it  is  what  jon,  and  eyery  body  speaks  and  writes.  It  requires 
no  rhymes,  nor  no  certain  number  of  feet  or  syUables.  But  poetry  is  a 
more  noble  and  sublime  way  of  expressing  one^s  thoughts.  For  example, 
in  prose,  you  would  say  very  properly,  *'  it  is  twelve  of  the  clock  at 
uoon,^  to  mark  the  middle  of  the  day ;  but  this  would  be  too  plain  and 
flat  in  poetrv ;  and  you  would  rather  say,  *^  the  chariot  of  the  sun  had 
already  finished  haTf  its  course.^'  In  prose  you  would  say,  **the  begin- 
ning of  the  morning,  or  the  break  of  day  ;^'  but  that  would  not  do  in 
verse ;  and  you  must  rather  say,  '  Aurora  spread  her  rosy  mantle." — 
Aurora,  you  know,  is  the  goddess  of  the  morning.  This  is  what  is 
called  poetical  diction.  Latin  and  Greek  verses  have  no  rhymes,  but 
consist  of  a  certain  number  of  feet  and  syllables.  The  hexameter  verses 
have  six  feet ;  the  pentameter  have  five  feet.  All  French  verses  whatso- 
ever have  rhymes.  But  English  verses,  some  have  rhymes,  and  some 
have  none :  those  that  have  no  rhymes  are  called  blaiak  verses ;  but 
though  they  have  no  rhymes,  they  L%j^e  the  same  number  of  feet  or  syl- 
lables that  verses  in  rhyme  have.  All  our  best  English  tragedies  lure 
writ  in  blank  verse,  of  ^ve  feet,  or  ten  syllables,  for  a  foot  in  English 
verse  is  two  syllables.  For  example,  the  famous  tragedy  of  Gato 
begins  thus; 

.  TlM  dawn  to  t»T«reast.  the  morning  lowwn, 
And  haaTlljrin  clouds  bringB  on  the  daj. 

Here  you  see  eadi  of  these  verses  have  five  feet,  or  ten  syllables, 
though  they  have  no  rhymes.  English  verses  of  five  feet,  are  called 
long  verse,  or  heroic  verse,  because  heroic  poems  are  writ  in  that  verse. 
As  Homer's  Ilias  in  Greek,  and  YirgiPs  iEneis  in  Latin,  are  both  writ- 
ten in  long  hexameter  verses.  Here  is  enough  of  poetry  for  this  time, 
if  you  will  but  remember  it;  we  will  have  some  more  of  it  hereafter. — 
I  shall  see  you  next  week  in  London,  where  I  have  very  pretty  things 
to  give  you,  because  I  am  sure  you  will  deserve  them«    Adieu. 


LETTER  XXVL 

IsLswoini,  Jmtp  8. 

1  am  afraid,  my  dear  child,  that  you  think  mv  letters  too  grave,  for  I 
know  you  love  to  joke,  and  in  that  you  are  right;  I  too  like  cheerful- 
ness, and  we  shall  often  joke  together.  Sometimes,  however,  we  must 
think  seriously ;  but  in  general  one  ought  to  be  gay  and  lively.  I 
would  not  wish  such  a  jolly  fellow  as  you  ^ould  put  up  for  a  philoso- 
pher>  When  one  is  learning,  one  ought  to  apply,  afterwards  one  shouM 
play  and  divert  one^s  self! 

In  mv  last  to  you  I  wrote  concerning  the  politeness  of  people  of  fash- 
ion, sucn  as  are  used  to  courts,  the  elegant  part  of  mankind.  Their 
pohteness  is  easy  and  natural;  and  ^ou  must  distinguish  it  from  the 
civilities  of  inferior  people,  and  rustics,  which  are  always  oonstraining 
and  troublesome.  Those  sort  of  people  are  fiill  of  oeremo&y,  and  ove^ 
whehn  ps  with  complimenta. 
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For  example,  if  voti  dine  with  a  person  in  an  ordinary  sphere  of  life| 
instead  of  oiyilly  offering  to  help  yoo,  he  will  press  yon  to  eat  and  drink 
whether  yon  will  or  not,  will  heap  things  on  yonr  plate ;  and  to  prove 
that  yon  are  welcome,  he  crams  yon  till  yon  are  ready  to  burst. 

A  oonntry  ^nire  stifles  yon  with  hearty  embraces,  and  endeavouring 
to  make  yon  go  before,  tiirows  yon  down.  Bnt  a  well-bred  roan  shows 
a  constant  desire  of  pleasing,  and  takes  care  that  his  attentions  for  yon 
be  not  tronblesome.  Few  English  are  thoron^ly  polite ;  either  they 
are  shamefiMed  or  impudent;  whereas  most  French  people  are  easy 
and  polite  in  their  manners.  And,  as  by  the  better  half  yon  are  a  little 
Frenchman,  so  I  hope  you  will  at  least  be  Aa{/' polite.  Yon  will  be  the 
more  distinguished  m  a  country  where  politeness  is  not  very  common. 

I  have  alraady  mentioned  to  you,  that,  if  there  should  be  anp?  words 
n  my  letters  whioh  yon  do  not  understand,  you  are  to  desire  your 
Mamma  to  explain  them. 

LBTTEB  XXViL 

TnraBDGB,  JySf  15, 1199. 

DsAB  Bot:  I  thank  you  for  your  concern  about  mj  healtli ;  which  I 
would  have  given  yon  an  account  of  sooner,  bnt  that  writing  does  not 
agree  with  these  waters.  I  am  better  since  I  have  been  here ;  and  shall 
therefore  stay  a  month  longer. 

Signor  Zunbom  compliments  me,  through  you,  much  more  than  I 
deserve ;  bnt  pray  do  you  take  care  to  deserve  what  he  says  of  you ; 
and  remember^  that  praise,  when  it  is  not  deserved,  is  the  severest  satire 
and  abnae ;  and  the  most  effectual  way  of  exposing  people^s  vices  and 
follies.  This  is  a  Qgate  of  speech  called  Irony ;  which  is  saying  directly 
the  contrary  of  what  you  mean ;  but  yet  it  is  not  a  lie,  because  you 
plainly  show  that  you  mean  directly  the  contrary  of  what  yon  say ;  so 
that  you  deceive  nobody.  For  example,  if  any  one  were  to  ooraplinient  a 
notorious  knave  for  hh  singular  honesty  and  pn)bity,  and  an  eminent 
fool  for  his  wit  and  parts,  tlie  irony  u  plain,  and  everybody  would 
discover  the  satire.  Or,  suppose  that  I  were  to  commend  you  for  your 
great -attention  to  your  book,  and  for  your  retaining  and  remembering 
what  yon  once  learned ;  would  not  you  plainly  perceive  the  irony,  and 
see  that  I  laughed  at  youf  Therefure,  whenever  you  are  commended 
for  any  thing,  consider  £urly  with  yourself,  whether  you  deserve  it  or 
not,  and  if  yon  do  not  deserve  it,  remember  that  yon  are  only  abused 
and  laughed  at;  and  endeavour  to  deserve  better  for  the  future,  and  to 
prevent  the  irony. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Maittaire,  and  return  him  my  thanks 
for  his  letter.  He  tells  me.  tliat  you  are  a^nun  to  go  over  your  Latin  and 
Greek  grammar;  so  that,  when  I  return,  1  expect  to  find  yon  very  per* 
%^  in  it ;  bn^  if  J  do  not,  I  shall  compliment  you  upon  your  appuG*- 
doc  and  »icm4>ry.    Adieu. 
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LETTER  XXVm. 

NEt  dsab  Child  :  We  shall  now,  if  yon  please,  enter  n^^on  tLo  snljock 
of  geography,  and  give  you  a  general  idea  of  that  science,  which  is 
extremely  nsefal  and  necessary,  as  it  teaches  as  the  situation  of  towns 
and  coantries,  which  are  continually  mentioned,  and  of  *'.hich  we  in  j^^ 
by  no  means  be  ignorant  You  already  know  that  the  world  uj  divide.! 
into  four  parts,  whidi  are  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Wo  wiJ- 
begin  with  Europe,  because  it  contains  the  countries  and  kiugdcfii 
most  frequently  spoken  of:  such  are,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia, 
towards  the  north :  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy  and  Turkey  in  Europe,  to 
the  south :  and  in  the  middle,  EngUnd,  France,  Germany,  and  the  Uni- 
ted Provinces. 

The  knowledge  of  these  things  tends  to  cultivate  and  to  form  your 
mind ;  but  the  most  important  business  is  to  form  your  heart,  that  is, 
to  make  you  an  honest  man.  As  snch,  you  will  abhor  iiyastice,  lies, 
pride,  and  avarice.  If  a  person,  though  possessed  of  tlie  tinest  under- 
standing and  greatest  knowledge,  should  be  a  liar,  cruel,  proud  and 
covetous,  he  will  be  hated  and  detested  by  every  human  creature,  and 
shunned  like  a  wild  beast.  With  respect  to  covetousness,  I  yesterday 
read  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  a  pretty  ^tory  on  that  subject. 

A  king  named  Midas,  entreated  tlie  god  Bacchus  that  every  thing  he 
touched  might  turn  into  gold.  Bacchus  granted  the  request,  so  that 
whatever  he  touched  was  immediately  transformed  into  gold.  At  first 
Midas  was  highly  pleased' with  his  riches,  but  soon  found  cause  to  rupent, 
for  he  was  very  near  dying  of  hanger.  When  he  wanted  to  eat  or  drink, 
every  tiling  instantly  turned  into  gold.  He  then  perceived  the  folly  of 
being  so  avaricious^  and  prayed  to  Bacchus  to  take  back  that  gift  of 
Which  he  had  been  so  desirous.  The  god,  out  of  his  goodness,  rdieved 
him,  and  Midas  ate  and  dmnk  as  before. 

The  moral  of  this  fable  teaches  us,  that  covetous  people  heap  up 
riches  without  any  view  of  making  use  of  them:  that  they  often  refuse 
themselves  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  even  die  of  hunger  in  the  midst 
of  their  gold  and  riches. 

Ton  will  find  this  story  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  book  of 
Metamorphoses. 

Adieu,  my  dear  boy. 

LETTER  XXIX. 

Jaunmrnn,  Julf, 

Mt  dsab  Bot  :  In  my  lost,  I  gave  vou  an  example,  taken  f^om  Ovid^t 
Metamorphoses,  of  the  fatal  effects  of  avarice.  I  now  send  you  another, 
which  is  likewise  in  the  Metamorphoses.  It  is  the  history  of  Hippo* 
raenes  and  Atalanta.  Atalanta  was  a  princess  of  extraordinary  beantv, 
consequently  she  hod  many  lovers ;  but  as  she  surpassed  every  body  m 
swiftness,  she  gave  out  that  she  would  marry  no  man  but  such  as  could 
outrun  her.    Many  suitors  presented  themselves;  she  overcame  them 
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afl,  and  canaed  tiiem  to  be  pot  to  death.  Hippomenes,  aoD  of  Man,  was 
not,  bowerer,  discouraged.  He  accepted  the  oballenge,  ran  with  her, 
and  she  would  have  sarpasaed  him,  had  not  Venos  made  him  a  present 
of  three  golden  apples  from  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  which  he 
threw  in  her  way.  Atalanta,  darned  with  the  splenaour  of  the  applee, 
stopped  to  gather  them  up ;  by  which  means  Hippomenes,  who  contin- 
ued running,  won  the  race.  8he,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  accept  of  him 
for  a  husbEind ;  but,  eager  to  consummate  their  marriage,  they  lay 
together  in  the  temple  of  Cybele,  mother  of  the  gods.  That  goddess, 
indignant  at  the  afiVont,  changed  Hippomenes  into  a  Hon,  and  Atalanta 
into  a  lioness.  So  you  see  how  the  lore  of  gold  brought  misfortune 
upon  Atalanta.  She,  who  had  been  insensible  to  the  accomplishments 
and  beauty  of  her  other  lovers,  could  not  withstand  the  temptation  of 
gold. 

When  you  read  my  letters,  I  hope  you  pay  attention  as  well  to  the 
spelling  as  you  do  to  tire  liistories.  You  must  likewise  take  notice  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  written :  which  ought  to  be  easy  and 
natural,  not  strained  and  florid.  For  instance,  when  you  are  about 
sending  a  billet  doux^  or  love-letter,  to  Miss  Pinkerton,  you  must  only 
think  of  what  you  would  say  to  her  if  you  were  both  together,  and  then 
write  it;  that  renders  the  style  easy  and  natural ;  though  some  people 
imagine  the  wording  of  a  letter  to  be  a  great  undertaking,  and  think 
they  must  write  abundantly  better  than  they  talk,*  which  is  not  at  all 
necessary.  Farewell  1  Y«  *  are  a  very  good  boy,  and  you  learn  exceed- 
ingly well* 

LETTER  XXX. 

Fjuc  Bot:  I  have  lately  met  with  some  passages  which  shew  the 
opinir.n  the  ancients  had  of  learning,  and  how  necessary  they  thought 
it.  As  I  know  yon  think  it  so  too,  and  are  resolved  to  learn  wel^  I 
thoutrht  you  would  be  pleased  with  seeing  those  passages,  wliich  I  here 
send  you  in  the  «'riginid  Latin. 

Pater  &milias  qnassivit  ab  Aristippo,  quid  commodi  conseqnuturns 
fftvet  Alius  suns  si  eun*  Uteris  institui  curaret?  Si  nullum  alium  fhictum 
percipiet  (respondit  ille)  hunc  certd  quod  in  theatro  non  sedebit  lapis 
super  lapidem.  Tunc  erant  theatri  sedilia  marmorea.  Hoc  responso 
innuebat  vir  prudens,  eos  quorum  ingenium  excultum  non  fuisset,  lapi- 
dum  similes  posse  videri. 

*  j^^  father  of  a  family  asked  Aristippus,  what  advantage  his  son 
n :  uld  reap  should  he  bring  him  up  to  learning  ?  If  no  other  advantage 
(answered  Aristippus)  he  will  certainly  have  ttiat  of  sitting  in  the 
theatre  not  as  a  stone  upon  a  stone.  At  that  time  the  seats  in  the  the- 
atre were  of  marble.  By  this  answer,  that  Judicious  man  hinted,  that 
persons  whose  understandings  were  left  unimproved,  might  be  consid- 
ered as  stones  * 

Thus  yon  see,  that  Aristippus  looked  upon  an  ignorant  man  as  little 
better  than  the  stone  he  sat  upon.  Diogenes  considered  an  i^orant 
foUow  as  a  beast  and  not  without  reason. 
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Sal^  ridebat  Diogenes  SinopeDsis,  inertiaui  et  incur,  im  Megareii8iu% 
qni  ]ibero8  nuilis  bonis  artibos  instruebant,  curam  vero  pecorum  diligen- 
Uiin  habebant ;  dioebat  enim  malle  se  Megaren:fis  aliccgus  esse  arietem 
quam  iilium. 

^'  Diogenes  of  Sino|>e,  with  a  good  deal  of  hnniour,  used  to  ridioal* 
the  indolence  and  neglect  of  the  inhabitants  of  Megara,  who  bestowed 
no  liberal  education  on  their  children,  vet  took  particular  care  of  their 
cattle ;  for,  said  he,  I  had  much  rather  be  a  ram  belonging  to  a  loao 
j>f  Megara  tlian  his  s<m." 

Cicero,  speaking  of  learn'ng,  says,  that  one  should  have  it,  were  it 
only  for  one^s  own  pleasure,  independent  of  all  the  other  advantages  of 
it. 

Si  non  tantus  fructns  perciperetur  ex  liberalium  artiam  stndiis,  quan- 
taiii  parcipi  constat,  sed  ex  his  delectatio  sola  peteretur;  tamen  h»o 
aiiiini  reinissiojudicanda  esset  libero  homine  dignissima.  Nam  cetera 
neque  teinporum  sunt,  neque  »tatuin,  neqne  locoruin:  at  hsdc  studia 
adolcscentiam  ahint  senectntem  oblectant,  secnndaa  resomant,  adversis 
perfngimn  ac  $K)latinm  prsobent,  delectant  doiui,  non  impediunt  foris, 
pernootant  lobiscnin,  peregrinantnr,  msticantur. 

"Thoiigh  we  did  not  reap  such  advantages  from  the  study  of  letters 
as  we  manifestly  do,  and  that  in  the  acquirement  of  learning  pleasure 
only  were  the  object  in  pursuit ;  yet  tliat  recreation  of  mind  should  be 
deemed  very  worthy  of  a  liberal  man.  Other  amusements  are  not 
always  suitable  to  time  and  place;  nor  are  they  of  all  ages  and  condi* 
tions.  These  studies  are  nourishment  to  youth,  pleasure  to  old  age,  an 
ornauieut  to  posterity,  a  refuge  and  comfort  in  adversity.  They  divert 
us  at  home,  are  of  no  hindranoe  abroad;  they  pass  the  night  with  us, 
accompany  u«*  when  we  travel,  attend  upon  us  in  our  rural  retreats. 

Seneca,  to  shew  the  advantage  and  comfort  of  learning,  says, 

Si  tem]ius  in  studia  conferas,  omne  vit»  fastidium  effugeres,  nee  noc- 
tem  fieri  optabis  tiedio  lucis ;  nee  tibi  gravis  eris,  nee  aliis  super  vacuus. 

*'  If  you  employ  3'i>ur  time  io  study,  you  will  avoid  every  disgust  in 
life.  You  will  not  wish  for  night,  nor  be  weary  of  tlie  day.  You  wiJl 
be  neither  a  burden  to  yourself,  nor  unwelcome  to  others.'^ 

Translate  these  Latin  passages  at  your  leisure;  and  remember  Vt'V 
necessary  these  great  men  thought  learning  was,  both  for  the  uar  »'  •• 
omji^ient,  and  the  pleasure  of  life. 


LETTER  XXXL 

Mt  dkui  Bot  :  I  wai  pleased  with  your  asking  me,  the  last  tic^  i  p«  « 
you,  why  I  had  left  off  writing;  for  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  sign  th^t  yoa 
uked  and  minded  my  letters :  If  that  be  the  case,  you  shall  hear  from 
me  often  enough ;  and  my  letters  may  be  of  ose,  if  you  will  give  atten* 
tion  to  them ;  otherwise  it  is  only  giving  myself  trouble  to  no  purpose : 
for  it  signifies  nothing  to  read  a  thing  once,  if  one  does  not  mind  and 
remember  it.  It  b  a  sure  ugn  of  a  little  mind  to  be  doing  one  thing,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  either  thinking  of  another,  or  not  thinkijag  at 
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•n.  One  shonid  always  think  of  what  one  is  abont;  when  one  is  learn- 
ing, one  shonid  not  thinlc  of  pl^ ;  and  when  one  is  at  play,  one  should 
not  tliink  of  one^s  learning,  l^ides  that,  if  you  do  not  mind  yonr 
book  while  yon  are  at  it,  it  will  be  a  donble  trouble  to  yon,  for  you  must 
learn  it  all  uver  again. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  of  life  is  decency;  which  is  to  do 
what  is  proper,  and  where  it  is  proper;  for  many  things  are  proper  at 
one  time,  and  in  one  place,  that  are  extremely  improper  in  another ;  for 
example,  it  is  very  proper  and  decent  that  Yoa  ahoold  play  some  part  of 
the  day ;  but  you  most  feel  that  it  would  be  very  improper  and  inde- 
cent, if  yoQ  were  to  fly  yoor  kite,  or  play  at  nJne  pii^  while  yon  are 
with  Mr.  Maittaire.  It  is  very  proper  and  decent  to  dance  well ;  but 
then  you  must  dance  only  at  balls,  and  places  of  entertainment;  for  you 
would  be  reckoned  a  fool,  if  you  were  to  dance  at  church,  or  at  a  fune- 
ral. I  hope,  l>y  these  examples,  you  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Decency  ;  which  in  French  is  Biehaeance  :  in  Latin,  JDccarum  ; 
and  in  Greek,  Uperrov,  Cicero  says  of  it.  Sic  hoc  decorum^  quod  eluect 
in  vitdj  m&vet  approbationem  eorum  guibutcum  vicitur^  ordine  et  con- 
ftoiUid,  et  moderatione  dictorum  omnium  atque  Jhetorum  :  By  which 
yon  see  how  necessary  decency  is,  to  gain  the  approbation  of  mankind. 
And,  as  I  am  sure  yon  desire  to  gain  Mr.  Maittaire^s  approbation  with- 
.  oat  which  yon  will  never  have  mine,  I  daresay  you  will  mind  and  give 
attention  to  whatever  he  savs  to  yon,  and  behave  yourself  seriously  and 
decently,  while  yon  are  with  him ;  afterwards  play,  run,  and  Jump,  as 
nmch  as  ever  yoa  please. 


LETTER  XXXIL 

Dbab  Bot  :  I  was  very  glad  when  Mr.  Maittaire  told  me,  that  yon 
had  more  attention  now  than  you  used  to  have :  for  it  is  the  only  way 
to  reap  any  benefit  by  what  yon  learn.  Without  attention,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  remember,  and  without  remembering,  it  is  but  time  and  labour 
]o9t  to  learn.  I  hope,  too,  that  yonr  attention  is  not  only  employed 
upon  words,  but  upon  the  sense  and  meaning  of  those  words ;  that  is, 
that  when  yon  read,  or  get  any  thing  by  heart,  you  observe  the  thoughts 
and  reflections  of  the  author,  as  well  as  his  words.  This  attention  will 
fornish  yon  with  materials,  when  yon  come  to  compose  and  invent  upon 
any  subject  yourself;  for  example,  when  you  read  of  anger,  envy,  hatred, 
love,  pity,  or  any  of  the  passions,  observe  what  the  author  says  of  them, 
and  what  good  or  ill  effects  he  ascribes  to  them.  Observe,  too,  the 
mat  difference  between  prose  and  verse,  in  treating  the  same  subjects. 
In  verse,  the  flgnres  are  stronger  and  bolder,  and  the  diction  or  expres- 
sioni*  loftier  or  higher,  than  in  prose :  nay,  the  wor«1s  in  verse  are  sel- 
dom put  in  the  same  <M^er  as  in  prose.  Verse  is  full  of  metaphors 
similes,  and  epithets.  Epithets  (by  the  way)  are  adjectives,  which 
ignark  some  particular  quality  of  the  thing  or  person  to  which  tliey  are 
sdded;  as,  for  example,  Pnm  jSmos^  the  pions  j£neas;  Pius  is  th€ 
fipithet :  Ihma  VmuUu^  Fame  that  lies :  Ifendao  is  the  epithet :  U'.<(  tK 
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cMcvf  AxtXXevc,  Achilles  swift  of  foot ;  Tlo6ac-»Kvc  is  the  epithet.  This  if 
the  saine  in  all  languages ;  as,  for  instance,  they  say  in  French,  VenvU 
p&le  et  bleme^  Pamour  cweugU  f  in  English,  Pale,  livid  envy,  blind  love : 
These  adjectives  are  the  epithets.    Envy  is  always  represented  by  the 

g>ets  as  pale,  meagre,  and  pining  away  at  other  people's  happiness. — 
vid  says  of  Envy, 

VIzqoe  t«o«t  UorymM,  qaod  nU  laorymftbBe  cernK. 

Which  means,  that  Envy  can  scarce  help  crying  when  she  sees  nothing 
to  cry  at;  that  is,  she  cries  when  she  sees  others  happy.  Envy  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  meanest  and  most  tormenting  of  all  passions,  since  there 
IS  hardlv  any  body  that  has  not  something  for  an  envions  man  to  envy  : 
80  lL4t  he  can  never  be  happy,  while  he  sees  any  body  else  so.    Adieu. 


LETTER  xxxnr. 

Isunrorai,  SepUmb^  10, 17M 

DxA)&  BoT :  Since  you  promise  to  give  attention,  and  to  mind  what 
you  learn,  I  shall  give  myself  the  trouble  of  writing  to  you  again,  and 
shall  endotvour  to  instinct  you  in  several  things,  that  do  not  tall  under 
Mr.  Maittaiid's  province;  and  which,  if  they  did,  he  could  teach  you 
much  bettei  than  I  can.  I  neither  pretend  nor  propose  to  teach  them 
you  thoroughly ;  you  are  not  yet  of  an  age  fit  for  it :  I  only  mean  to 
give  you  a  geiurm  notion,  at  present,  of  some  things  tliat  you  must  learn 
more  particulaily  hereafter,  and  that  will  then  be  the  easier  to  you,  for 
having  had  a  general  idea  of  them  now.  For  example,  to  give  you  some 
notion  of  History. 

History  is  an  account  of  whatever  has  been  done  by  any  country  in 
general,  or  by  any  number  of  people,  or  by  any  one  man ;  thus  the  Roman 
history  is  an  account  of  what  the  Romans  did  as  a  nation;  the  history 
of  Catiline^s  conspiracy  is  an  account  of  what  was  done  by  a  particular 
number  of  people ;  and  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great,  written  by 
Quintus  Curtius,  is  the  account  of  the  life  and  actions  of  one  single  man. 
History  is,  in  short,  an  account  or  relation  of  anything  that  has  been 
done. 

History  is  divided  into  sacred  and  profane,  ancient  and  modern. 

Sacred  history  is  the  Bible,  that  is,  the  Old  and  New  Testament. — 
The  Old  Testament  is  the  history  of  the  Jews,  who  were  God's  chosen 
people ;  and  the  New  Testament  is  the  history  of  Jesus  Ohrist,  the  Son 
of  God. 

Profane  history  is  an  account  of  the  Heathen  Gods,  such  as  yon  read 
in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  and  which  you  will  know  a  great  deal  more 
of  when  you  come  to  read  Homer,  Virgil,  and  tlie  other  ancient 
poets. 

Ancient  history  is  the  account  of  all  the  kingdoms  and  countries  in 
the  world,  down  to  the  end  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Modern  history  is  the  account  of  the  kingdon^  and  countries  of  the 
world,  since  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  perfect  knowledge  of  history  is  extremely  necessary ;  because,  as 
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H  infonns  ns  of  what  wts  done  bj  other  people,  in  ibnner  agee,  it 
iDstniots  us  what  to  ilo  ia  the  like  cases.  Beaides,  as  it  is  the  common 
subject  of  conversation,  it  is  a  shame  to  be  ignorant  of  it. 

ueography  most  necessarily  accompany  liistorv ;  for  it  would  not  be 
enongh  to  know  what  things  were  done  formerly,  but  we  most  know 
where  they  were  done;  and  geography,  yon  know,  is  the discription  of 
the  earth,  and  shews  ns  the  situation  of  towns,  countries,  and  rivers. — 
For  example,  geography  shews  that  England  is  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
that  London  is  the  chief  town  of  England,  and  that  it  is  situated  upon 
the  river  Thames,  in  the  country  of  Middlesex ;  and  the  same  of  other 
towns  and  countries.  Geography  is  likewise  divided  into  ancient  and 
modem ;  many  countries  and  towns  having  now  ver^  different  names 
from  what  they  had  formerly ;  and  many  towns,  whicli  made  a  great 
figure  in  ancient  times,  being  now  utterly  destroyed  and  not  existing ;  as 
tfakr  two  fitmous  towns  of  Troy  in  Asia,  and  Oarthage  in  AfHca :  of 
hot*  which  there  are  not  now  the  least  remains. 

Rt'au  this  with  attention,  and  then  ^  to  play  with  as  much  atten- 
tinn^  at.d  so  fiurewell. 


LETTER  XXXrV. 

launroBTB,  SepUmh4r  16, 1789. 

DsabBot:  History  roust  be  accompanied  with  chronology  as  well 
as  geography,  or  else  one  has  but  a  very  confused  notion  of  it ;  for  it 
isnot  sufficient  to  know  what  tilings  have  been  done^  whioh  liistory 
teaches  us ;  and  where  they  have  been  done,  which  we  learn  by  geography ; 
but  one  mn^^t  know  when  they  have  been  done,  and  tliat  is  the  particulxir 
business  of  chronology.    I  will  therefore  give  you  a  general  notion  of  it. 

Chronology  (in  French  la  Chrondogie)  tixes  the  dates  of  facts ;  that  is 
it  infonns  ns  when  such  and  such  things  were  done ;  reckoning  from 
certain  periods  of  time,  whioh  are  called  oeras  or  epochs :  for  example, 
in  Earrtpe,  the  two  principal  asras  or  epochs  by  which  we  reckon,  are 
from  the  creation  of  tlie  world  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  which  was  four 
thousand  years  ;  and  from  the  birtli  of  Christ,  to  tliis  time,  which  is  one 
thousand  s*4ven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years ;  so  that  when  one  speaks 
of  a  thing  that  was  done  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  one  says,  it  was 
done  in  such  a  year  of  the  world ;  as  for  instance,  Rome  was  fonnde<l  in 
the  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-fitth  year  of  the  world 
which  was  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
And  one  says,  tliat  Charlemagne  was  made  the  first  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many in  tlie  year  eight  hundred ;  that  is  to  say,  eight  hundred  years 
after  the  birth  of  Christ.  So  that  you  see,  the  two  great  periods,  icras, 
or  epochs,  from  whence  we  date  everything,  are  the  creation  of  tlie 
world,  and  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 

There  is  another  term  in  chronology,  called  centuries,  which  is  only 
used  m  reckoning  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  A  century  means  one  hnn- 
dred  rear» ;  coneequeutly  there  have  been  seventeen  centuries  since  the 
oirtLof  Christ,  and  we  are  now  in  the  eighteenth  century.  WJien  anv 
bod}  Bavs«  then,  for  example,  that  such  a  thing  was  done  in  the  tentl 
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oentory,  they  mean  after  the  year  nine  hundred,  and  befor'  the  yeat  oae 
thoQsaod,  after  the  birth  of  Ghrist.  When  any  body  makes  a  mietake  in 
chronology,  and  says,  that  a  thing  was  done  some  years  sooner,  or  some 
years  later,  than  it  really  was,  that  error  is  caUed  an  Anachronism. 
Chronology  requires  memory  and  attention ;  both  which  yon  asJi  Jiav^  if 
you  please;  and  I  shall  try  them  both,  by  asking  yon  questions  r.bovt 
this  letter,  the  next  time  I  see  you. 


LETTER  XXXV. 

Dkab  Bot  :  In  my  two  last  Utters,  I  explained  to  you  the  iiear  ^n,* 
and  use  of  history,  geography,  and  chronoloffy,  and  shewed  vou  the  con- 
nection they  had  with  one  another:  that  is,  how  they  were  joined  toge- 
ther, and  depended  each  upon  the  ->ther.  We  will  now  consider  history 
more  particulary  by  itself.  The  most  ancient  histories  of  all  are  so  mixed 
with  fables,  that  is,  with  falsehoods  and  invention,  that  iittle  credit  is 
to  be  given  to  them.  All  the  heathen  gods  and  goddesses  that  you  read 
of  in  the  poets  were  only  men  and  women ;  but  as  they  had  either  found 
out  some  useful  invention,  or  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  conn- 
tries  where  they  lived,  the  people,  who  had  a  great  veneration  for  them, 
made  them  gods  and  goddesses  when  they  diea,  addressed  their  prayers, 
and  raised  altars  to  them.  Thus  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine,  was  only  tlie 
first  man  who  invented  the  making  of  wine,  which  pleased  the  people  so 
much,  that  they  made  a  god  of  him ;  and  may  be  they  were  drunk  when 
they  made  him  so.  So  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  plenty,  who  is  always  repre- 
sented in  pictures  with  wheat  sheaves  about  her  head,  was  only  some 
good  woman  who  invented  ploufffaine  and  sowing,  and  raising  com ;  and 
the  people,  who  owed  their  bread  to  her,  ddfied  her,  that  is,  made  a  god- 
dess of  her.  The  case  is  the  same  of  all  the  other  pagan  gods  and 
goddess^  which  you  read  of  in  profane  and  fabulous  history. 

The  authentic,  that  is,  the  true  ancient  history,  is  divided  into  five 
remarkable  periods  or  ssras,  of  the  fi^e  groat  empires  of  the  world.  The 
iSrst  empire  of  the  world  was  the  Assyrian,  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
Medes.  The  empire  of  the  Medes  was  overturned  by  the  Persians ;  and 
the  empire  of  the  Persians  was  demolished  by  the  Macedonians,  under 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great  lasted  no  Ion  - 
ger  than  his  life;  for,  at  his  death,  his  generals  divided  the  world  among 
them,  and  went  to  war  with  one  another;  till  at  last  the  Roman  empire 
arose,  swallowed  them  all  up,  and  Rome  became  the  mistress  cf  the 
world.  Roinomber,  then,  that  the  five  great  empires  that  succeeded  each 
other  wer»j  these : 

1.  The  Assyrian  Empire,  first  established. 

2.  The  Empire  of  the  Medes. 
8.  The  Persian  Empire. 

1.  The  Macedonian  Empire. 
0.  The  Roman  Empire. 
If  ever  you  find  a  word  that  you  do  not  understand,  either  in  my  ]c» 
tors  or  any  where  else,  I  hope  you  remember  to  ask  yovr  Marona  the 
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meftQing  of  it    Here  are  but  three  in  this  letter  whicli  70a  are  likelj 
not  to  understand :  these  are, 

CoNKBonoK,  which  is  a  noon  Mnhstantive,  that  ngnifie^  n  joining  or 
tying  together;  it  comes  from  the  Terb  to  connect,  which  signi^es  to  join. 

For  example,  one  saya  of  any  two  people  that  are  intinmte  friends, 
and  ranch  together,  there  is  a  great  connection  between  them,  or,  they 
are  mightily  connected.  One  says  so  also  of  two  things  that  have  a  re 
semblance,  or  a  likeness  to  one  ant>ther,  there  is  a  connection  between 
them ;  as  for  example,  there  is  a  great  connection  between  poetry  and 
painting,  becanse  they  botli  express  nature,  and  a  strong  and  liyely  ima- 
gination is  necessary  for  both. 

Dbift  is  a  verb,  which  signifies  to  make  a  god ;  it  comes  from  tho 
Latin  word  Deu$^  God,  and  Fio^  I  become,  TbJd  Roman  emperors  w6ro 
always  deified  after  their  death,  thoogh  most  of  them  were  rather  devils 
when  aliye. 

AuTHBNTio,  means  true ;  something  tha^  may  be  depended  upon,  ab 
coming  from  good  anthority.  For  example,  one  says,  such  a  hisU,ry  i^ 
.lutliv-utic,  snm  a  piece  of  news  is  authentic;  that  is,  one  may  depend 
upon  the  truth  of  it. 

I  have  just  now  received  your  letter,  which  is  very  well  written. 


LETTER  XXXVI, 

ISUWOBTH. 

That  politeness  which  I  mentioned,  my  dear  child,  in  my  former  let- 
ters, reganls  only  your  equals  and  yoor  superiors.  There  is  also  a  oer- 
tdn  politeness 4ue  to  your  inferiors,  of  a  different  kind,  'tis  true ;  but  who- 
ever is  without  it  is  without  good  nature.  We  do  not  need  to  compli- 
ment those  beneath  us  nor  to  talk  of  th^r  doing  us  the  honour,  &c.  but 
we  OQght  to  treat  them  with  benevolence  and  mildness.  We  are  all  of  the 
same  species,  and  no  distinction  whatever  is  between  us,  except  that 
which  arises  from  fortune.  For  example,  your  footnum  and  Lisette  would 
be  yonr  equals  were  they  as  rich  as  you.  Being  poor,  they  are  obliged 
to  serve  you.  Therefore,  you  must  not  add  to  their  misfortune  by  insult- 
ing or  by  ill  treating  tliem.  If  your  situation  is  preferable  to  theirs,  be 
thankful  to  God,  without  either  despising  them,  or  b^in^  vain  of  your 
better  fortune.  You  must,  therefore,  treat  all  your  inferiors  with  affii* 
bility  and  good  manners,  and  not  spieak  to  them  in  a  surly  tone,  nor 
with  harsh  expression,  as  if  thev  were  of  a  difierent  species.  A  good 
heart  never  reminds  people  of  their  misfortnne,  but  endeavourj  t^  .U^^^ 
riate,  or,  if  possible,  to  make  them  forget  it. 

I  am  persuaded  you  will  always  act  in  that  manner,  otL^r^doA  I 
should  not  love  you  so  much  as  I  do.    Adieu. 

LETTER  XXXVIL 

liBAWOBTB^  Sept.  If,  ITW. 

Mt  rcu:    Oiold:  I  am  very  well  pleased  witn  your  last  letter.    The 
writing  wse  vory  good,  and  Uie  promise  you  niake  exceedingly  fine. 
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Toa  mnH  keep  it»  for  an  honest  man  never  breaks  his  word.    Yon 
engage  to  retain  the  instmotions  which  I  give  yon.    That  is  sofficienti 
for  thoagh  yon  do  not  properly  comprehend  them  at  present,  age  and 
reflection  will,  in  time,  make  yon  nnderstand  them. 
With  respect  to  the  contents  of  yonr  letter,  I  believe  you  have  had 

{>rcper  i^sltitance ;  indeed,  I  do  not  as  yet  expect  that  yon  can  write  a 
etter  without  help.  Yon  ought,  however,  to  try,  for  nothing  is  more 
requisite  than  to  write  a  good  letter.  Nothing  in  £act  is  more  easy. 
V.oet  persons  who  write  ill,  do  so  because  they  aim  at  writing  better 
than  they  can,  by  which  means  they  acquire  a  formal  and  unnatural 
style.  Whereas,  to  write  well,  we  must  write  easily  and  naturally. 
For  iiistacce,  if  you  want  to  write  a  letter  to  me,  you  should  only  con- 
sider what  you  would  s^  if  you  were  with  me,  and  then  write  it  in 
plain  terms,  Jutft  as  if  you  were  conversing.  I  will  suppose,  then,  that 
you  sit  down  to  write  to  me  unassisted,  and  I  imagine  your  letter  would 
pro)  Jtlj  be  much  in  these  ¥rord8 : 

My  dea^  Papa:  I  have  been  at  Mr.  Maittaire's  this  morning,  wh^ro 
I  have  translated  English  into  Latin  and  Latin  into  English,  atd  »; 
well,  that  at  the  end  of  my  exercise  he  has  writ  optime.  I  have  like- 
wise repeated  a  Greek  verb,  and  pretty  well.  After  this  I  ran  home, 
like  a  little  wild  hoy^  and  played  till  dinner-time.  This  became  a  serious 
task,  for  I  ate  like  a  wolf:  and  by  that  yon  may  judge  that  I  am  in 
very  good  health.    Adieu. 

Well,  sir,  the  above  is  a  good  letter,  and  yet  very  easily  written, 
because  it  is  exceedingly  natural.  Endeavour  then  sometimes  to  write 
to  me  of  yourself,  without  minding  either  the  beantv  of  the  writing  or 
the  Btraightness  of  the  lines.  Take  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  By 
that  means  you  will  by  degrees  use  yourself  to  write  perfectly  well, 
and  with  ease.  Adieu.  Gome  to  me  to-morrow  at  twelve,  or  Friday 
morning  at  eight  o'clock. 


LETTER  XXXVm. 

Thmr9day^  launrotra. 
DsAk  B  >T :  As  I  shall  come  to  town  next  Saturday,  I  would  have 
V  u  to  o<:  me  to  no  on  Sundav  morning  about  ten  X)'clock :  and  I  would 
'•'Kve  you  likewise  tell  Mr.  Maittaire,  that,  if  it  be  not  troublesome  to 
?  * .  I  should  be  extremely  glad  to  see  him  at  the  same  time.  I  would 
*•  t  nave  given  him  this  trouble,  but  that  it  is  uncertain  when  I  can 
wait  upon  him  in  town :  I  do  not  doubt  but  he  will  give  me  a  good 
account  of  you,  for  I  think  you  are  now  sensible  of  the  advantages,  t-ie 
pleasure,  and  tlie  necessity  of  learning  well;  I  think,  too,  you  have  an 
ambition  to  excel  in  whatever  you  do,  and  therefore  will  apply  yourself. 
1  must  also  tell  you,  that  you  are  now  talked  of  as  an  emincLt  scholar 
for  yonr  age;  and  therefore  your  shame  will  bt*  the  greater,  if  you 
shoidd  not  answer  the  expectations  people  have  of  yon.    Adiea» 
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LETTER  XXXIX. 

C^LR  Bot:  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  when  Mr.  Maittaire  told 
n^  ye^trrday,  in  your  presence,  that  you  began  to  mind  your  learniu^, 
atiJ  to  rive  inure  attention.  If  you  continue  to  do  so,  yon  will  fin  ] 
two{u2\untage8  in  it:  the  one  your  own  improvement,  the  other  my 
kindne!>6 ,  which  you  must  never  expect,  but  when  Mr.  Maittaire  tells 
me  yon  deserve  it.  There  is  no  doing  anything  well  without  applica- 
tion and  industry.  Industry  (in  Latin  Indtutria^  and  in  Greek  ayxtvoia) 
is  defined  (that  is,  described)  to  h^frequeTii  exereitium  circa  rem  hones- 
tarn^  unds  aliguii  industriui  dieitur^  hoc  ett  itudiomt^  tigilans :  This 
I  expect  so  much  from  yon,  that  I  do  not  doubt,  in  a  little  time,  but 
that  I  shall  hear  you  called  Philip  the  industrious,  or,  if  you  like  it 
better  in  Greek,  ♦iAiirwof  ayxt^ooc.  Most  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity 
had  some  epithet  added  to  their  names,  describing  some  particular 
merit  they  had ;  and  why  should  not  you  endeavour  to  be  distinguished 
by  some  honourable  appellation?  Parts  and  quickness,  though  ^ery 
necessary,  are  not  alone  sufficient;  attention  and  application  must 
complete  the  business ;  and  both  together  will  go  a  great  way. 

▲ceiptte  ergo  ADlmto,  ftt4|ae  Iubo  me*  flfit«  dloU. 

Adieu. 

We  were  talking  yesterday  of  America,  which  I  told  vou  was  first 
discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus,  a  Genoese,  through  the  encourage- 
ment of  Ferdinando  and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  in  1491,  / 
that  is,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  oentu^;  but  I  forgot  to  tell  ^ 
you,  that  it  took  its  name  of  America  from  one  Vespuclus  Americus  of 
Florence,  who  discovered  South  America,  in.  1497.  Tlie  Spaniard? 
began  their  conquests  in  America  by  the  islands  of  St.  D(  min/t  anc 
Cuba;  and  soon  afterwards  Ferdinando  Cortex,  with  a  small  army 
landed  upon  the  continent,  took  Mexico,  and  beat  Montezuma,  the 
Indian  emperor.  This  encouraged  other  nations  to  go  and  try  w?  At 
they  oould  get  in  this  new-discovered  world.  The  English  have  ^^ot 
there.  New  York,  Kew  England,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Carolina,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland,  and  some  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  The  Portu- 
guese have  got  the  Brazils ;  the  Dutch,  Cnraooa  and  Surinam ;  and  the 
French,  Martinioo  and  new  France. 


LETTER  XL. 

Dkab  Bot:  I  have  lately  mentioned  chronology  to  you,  though 
slightly ;  but,  as  it  is  very  necessary  von  should  know  something  of  it, 
I  will  repeat  it  now  a  litUe  more  fiilly,  in  order  to  give  yon  a  better 
notion  of  it 

Chronology  is  the  art  of  measuring  and  distinguishing  time,  or  the 
doctrine  of  epochas,  which  yon  know,  are  particular  and  remarkable 
ueriods  of  time. 
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The  word  chronology  b  oompoonded  of  the  Greek  vrordBXt^'oc,  which 
signifies  time^  and  ^oyoc,  which  signifies  discour$e.  Chronology  and  geo* 
graphy  are  called  the  two  eyes  of  history,  hecause  history  can  never  be 
clear  and  well  understood  without  them.  History  relates  facts ;  chro- 
nology tells  ns  at  what  time,  or  when,  those  tacts  were  done ;  and  geo- 
graphy shows  ns  in  what  place  or  country  they  were  done.  The 
Greeks  measured  their  time  by  Olympiads,  which  was  a  space  of  four 
years,  called  in  Greek  OXvfAiriaC'  This  method  of  computation  had  its 
rise  from  the  Olympic  Games,  which  were  celebrated  the  beginning  ot 
every  fifth  year,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Alpltfeus,  near  Olympia,  a  city 
in  Greece.  The  Greeks^  for  example,  would  say,  that  such  a  thing  hap- 
pened in  such  a  year  of  such  an  Olympiad ;  as,  for  instance,  that  Alex* 
ander  the  Great  did  in  the  first  year  of  the  ll4tli  Olympiad.  The  first 
Olympiad  was  774  years  before  Christ ;  so,  consequently,  Christ  was 
bom  in  the  first  year  of  the  195th  Olympiad. 

The  period,  or  aera,  from  whence  the  Romans  reckoned  their  time, 
was  from  the  building  of  Rome ;  which  they  marked  thus,  ab  u.  o.  that 
is,  od  Urbe  conditA,  Thus,  the  kings  were  expelled,  and  the  consular 
government  established,  the  244th  ab  u.  o.  that  is,  of  Rome, 

All  Europe  now  reckons  from  the  great  epocha  of  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  was  1738  years  ago ;  so  that,  when  any  bod  v  asks,  in  what 
year  did  such  or  such  a  thing  happen,  they  mean,  in  what  year  since 
the  birth  of  Christ. 

For  example:  Oharleraain,  in  French  Charlemagne,  was  made 
emperor  of  the  West  in  the  year  800 ;  that  is,  800  years  after  the  birth 
of  Christ ;  but,  if  we  speak  of  any  exent  or  historical  fact  that  hap- 
pened lefore  that  time,  we  then  say,  it  happened  so  many  years  before 
Christ.    For  instance,  we  say  Rome  was  built  750  years  before  Christ. 

Tlie  Turks  date  from  their  Hegira,  which  was  the  year  of  the  fiight 
of  their  false  prophet,  Mahomet,  from  Mecca:  and,  as  we  say  that  such 
a  thing  '.vas  done  in  such  a  year  of  Christ ;  they  say,  such  a  thing  was 
doi-e  VI  such  a  year  of  the  Hegira.  Their  Hegira  begins  in  the  622d  year 
Christ,  that  is,  above  1100  years  ago. 

There  are  two  great  periods  in  Chronology,  from  which  the  nations 
of  Europe  date  events.  The  first  is  the  creation  of  the  world ;  t\v* 
second,  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Those  events  tliat  happened  before  the  birtli  of  Christ  are  dated  from 
the  creation  of  the  world.  Those  events  which  have  happened  since 
the  birth  of  Christ  are  dated  from  that  time ;  as  the  present  year  1789. 
For  example : 

▲.  M. 

Noah^s  flood  happened  in  the  year  of  the  world        .        •        .  1656 

Babylon  was  built  by  Semiramis,  in  the  year  ....  1800 

Moses  was  bora  in  the  year 2400 

Troy  was  taken  by  the  Greeks  in  the  year               •        .        .  2800 

Rome  was  foondeid  by  Romulus  in  the  year     .        •        •        .  8225 

Alexander  the  Great  conquered  Persia 3^74 

Jesus  Christ  was  bora  in  the  year  of  the  world         .        •        .  -liXK) 
The  meaning  of  ▲.  m.  at  the  top  <^  these  figores,  is  Awm  Mund\  '^t 
year  of  the  world. 
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fVoRi  ihe  birdi  of  Christ,  til  Christians  date  tha  events  that  have 
happened  since  that  time ;  and  that  is  called  the  Christian  9^.  Some- 
times  we  say,  that  snch  a  thing  happened  in  such  a  year  of  Christ,  and 
sometimes  we  sav  in  snch  a  oentoiy.  Now,  a  oentory  is  one  hundred 
years  from  the  birth  of  Christ ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  every  hundred 
years  a  new  century  begins :  and  we  are,  consequently,  now  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

For  example,  as  to  the  Christian  »ra,  or  since  the  birth  of  Christ, 
Mahomet,  the  false  profit  of  the  Turks,  who  established  the  Mahom- 
etan religion,  and  writ  the  Alcoran,  which  is  the  Turkish  book  of 
religion,  died  in  the  seventh   century,  that   is,  in   the  year   of 

Christ 682 

Charlemain  was  crowned  emperor  in  the  last  year  of  the  eighth 

century,  that  is,  in  the  year 800 

Here  the  old  Roman  empire  ended. 

William  the  Cor.'^eror  was  crowned  king  of  England  in  the  elev- 
enth century,  in  the  year 1066 

The  Reformation,  that  is,  the  Protestant  religion^  begun  by  Martin 
Luther,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  year        .  •        1580 

Ghinpowder  invented  by  one  Bertholdus,  a  German  monk,  in  the 
Ibnrteeoth  century,  in  the  year 1880 

Printini;  invented,  at  Haerlem  in  Holhmd,  or  at  Strasburg,  or  at 
Mentx  ic  Germany,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  about  the  year         1440 

Adieu. 


LETTER*  XLI. 

Mt  tbab  Child  :  I  am  charmed  with  all  your  letters ;  that  whichyou 
wrr*e  without  help  is  very  natural,  consequently  very  good.  Your 
English  translation  is  a  very  Just  one ;  and  as  for  the  Latin,  considering 
how  sLort  a  time  you  have  been  learning  that  language,  I  do  not  require 
it  to  be  any  better.  In  short,  hitherto  you  have  gone  on  as  well  as  pos- 
sible; only  continue.  More  particularly,  I  congratnhue  you  on  the 
,»ceuratimnU  which  Mr.  Malttaire  has  added  to  your  last  perforraatices ; 
ana  it  is  very  flattering  to  be  deserving  of  such  commendations.  I  am 
sure  that  single  word  must  have  afforded  yon  more  pleasure  than  two 
hours'  play.  Besides,  how  exceedingly  satisfactory  it  is  to  have  done 
one's  duty  in  any  respect!  Nothing  is  so  comfortable  as  a  good  consci- 
ence ;  that  only  can  make  ns  easy  and  happy.  Pray  do  you  know  what 
conscience  is?  It  is  what  we  feel  when  we  have  said  or  done  anything. 
For  instance,  if  I  had  ii\jnred  anv  person,  or  had  told  a  he,  though  I 
might  not  be  found  out  yet  I  should  feel  'myself  guilty ;  conscience 
would  torment  me,  and  1  must  be  unhappy.  You  have  certainly  read 
in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  the  fable  of  Prometheus,  who  stole  fire  from 
beaven  to  form  than.  Jupiter  punished  him,  by  chaining  him  to  Mount 
Oancasns,  and  by  sending  a  vulture  that  incessantly  gnaws  hit  IHe^     This 
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fable  is  an  ingenioos  allegory,  pointing-  ont  the  perpetual  torments  ef  a 
bad  conscienoe.  Prometheus  had  stolen ;  and  the  ynltnre  that  eonUna- 
aUy  gnaws  his  liver  means  his  conscience,  whidi  continually  reproaches 
him  with  ^at  crime.  This  is  called  an  allegory — when,  to  represent 
one  thing,  we  do  it  by  means  of  another/  Poets  often  make  nse  of 
allegories.    Adieu. 

Translate  the  following  letter  into  French : 

1£t  pkab  Papa.:  It  is  true  you  do  praise  me ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
jf^n  T:iake  me  earn  those  praises,  by  obliging  me  to  work  like  a  galley 
slave.  No  matter,  glory  cannot  be  too  dearly  purchased :  such  were 
the  sentiments  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  such  are  thos^  of  Philip 
the  Little. 

LETTER  XLIL 

Bath,  (Mo&«r?.7,  int. 

Mt  DBut  Child  :  Indeed,  I  believe  you  are  the  first  boy,  to  whom 
Ainder  the  age  of  eight  years)  one  has  ever  ventured  to  .-aention  th< 
ngnres  of  rhetoric,  as  I  did  in  my  last.*  But  I  am  of  o;»inion,  that  we 
cannot  b^n  to  think  too  young ;  and  that  the  art  which  teaches  as 
how  to  persuade  the  mind,  and  touch  the  heart,  must  surely  deserve 
the  earliest  attention. 
/  You  cannot  but  be  convinced,  that  a  man  ^ho  speaks  and  writes 
with  elegance  and  grace,  who  makes  choice  of  good  words,  and  adorns 
and  embellishes  the  subject  upon  which  he  either  speaks  or  writes,  will 
persuade  better,  and  succeed  more  easily  in  obtaining  what  he  wishes, 
than  a  man  who  does  not  explain  himself  clearly,  speaks  his  language 
ill,  or  make  use  of  low  and  vulgar  expressions,  and  who  has  neitlier 
grace  or  eleganoe  in  any  thing  that  he  says.  Now  it  is  by  Rhetoric  that 
the  art  of  speaking  eloquently  is  taught ;  and,  though  I  cannot  think  of 
grounding  vou  in  it  as  yet,  I  would  wish,  however,  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  it  suitable  to  your  age. 

The  first  thing  you  should  attend  to  is,  to  speak  whatever  language 
you  do  speak  in  its  greatest  purity,  and  according  to  the  rules  of 
Grammar ;  for  we  must  never  offend  against  grammar,  nor  make  use 
of  words  which  are  not  really  words.  This  is  not  all ;  for  not  to 
speak  ill,  is  not  sufficient ;  we  must  speak  well ;  and  the  best  method 
of  attaining  to  that  is,  to  read  the  best  authors  witli  attention;  and  to 
observe  how  people  of  fashion  speak,  and  those  who  express  tbemselve« 
best;  for  shopkeepers,  common  people,  footmen,  and  maid-servants,  all 
speak  ill.  Tliey  make  use  of  low  and  vulgar  expressions,  which  people 
of  rank  never  use.  In  Numbers*  they  Join  the  singular  and  plural 
together;  in  Genders,  they  confound  masculine  with  feminine;  and  ii4 
Tenses,  they  often  take  one  for  the  other,  In  order  to  avoid  all  these 
faults,  we  must  read  with  care,  observe  tlie  turn  and  expressions  of  tlie 
bw'i>t  authors,  and  not  pass  a  word  which  we  do  not  understand,  or  conoeru- 
iug  which  we  have  the  least  doubt,  without  exactly  inquiring  the  meaning 
*  Not  to  be  foit-d. 
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of  it.  For  example ;  when  jon  read  Orid^s  Metamorphoses  with  Mr. 
Martin,  jon  shonld  ask  him  the  meaning  of  every  word  you  do  not 
know,  and  also,  whether  it  is  a  word  which  may  be  made  use  of  ii 
prose  as  well  as  in  verse ;  for,  as  I  formerly  told  yon,  the  language  of 
poetry  is  different  from  that  which  is  proper  for  common  <Sscourse ; 
and  a  man  would  be  to  blame,  to  make  use  of  some  words  in  f  rose, 
which  are  very  happily  applied  in  poetry.  In  the  same  manner,  when 
you  read  French  with  Mr.  Pelnote,  ask  him  the  meaning  of  every  word 
you  meet  with,  that  is  new  to  you ;  and  desire  him  to  give  yo«  exan.* 
pies  of  the  various  ways  in  which  it  may  be  used.  ^1  this  requires 
only  a  little  attention ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing  more  useful.  It  is  said, 
that  a  man  must  be  bom  a  poet;  but  that  he  can  make  himself  asi 
orator.  Iia$eitur  Posta^  fit  Orator,  This  means,  that,  to  be  a  Poet^ 
one  most  be  bom  with  a  certain  degree  of  strength  and  vivacity  of 
mind;  but  that  attention,  reading  and  labour,  are  sufficient  to  form  an 
orator.    Adieu. 


LETTER  XLIII. 

Btoh,  October  n^rtm. 
p%AS,  Bot:  Though  Poetry  differs  much  from  Oratory  in  many 
things,  yet  it  makes  use  of  the  same  figures  in  Rhetoric ;  nay,  it  abounds 
in  metaphors,  similes,  and  allegories ;  and  you  may  learn  the  purity  of 
the  language,  and  the  ornaments  of  ekxjuence,  as  well  by  reading  verse 
as  prose.  Poetical  diction,  that  is,  poetical  language,  is  more  sublime 
and  lofty  than  prose,  and  takes  liberties  which  are  not  allowed  in  prose, 
and  are  called  Poetical  Licences.  This  difference  between  verse  and 
prose  you  will  easily  observe,  if  you  read  them  both  with  attention. 
In  verse,  things  are  seldom  said  pkunly  and  simply,  as  one  would  say 
them  in  prose ;  but  they  are  described  and  embellished :  as,  for  example, 
what  you  hear  the  watchman  say  often  in  three  words,  a  cloudy  mam' 
ing^  \i.  said  thus  in  verse,  in  the  tragedy  of  Cato : 

Tlie  dftwn  Is  oyercast,  the  moraine  lowers, 
An4  hesTUj  in  otouds  brings  on  the  dsj. 

This  is  poetical  diction,  which  would  be  improper  in  prose,  though 
eaoh  word  separately  may  be  used  in  prose. 

I  will  give  you  here  a  very  pretty  copy  of  verses  of  Mr.  Waller's, 
which  is  extremely  poetical  and  ftill  of  images.  It  is  to  a  Lady  who 
pUiyed  upio  tlie  lute.  The  lute,  by  the  way,  is  an  instmment  with 
many  strings,  which  are  played  upon  by  the  lingers. 

Bach  moTlng  sounds  firom  soch  %  careless  toooh; 

Bo  little  she  concerned,  and  we  so  much. 

The  trealtllDg  strings  aboat  h«r  flnfers  cr«wd, 

And  tell  their  Joj,  for  9^%rj  kiss*  aloud. 

Small  force  there  needs  to  make  them  tremble  so, 

T<nidi*d  by  thai  hand,  who  would  not  trembl«  too  f 

Hera  Love  takes  stand,  aod,  while  sha  oharma  (he  •»« 

SmpUes  his  quirer  on  the  Ust'ning  deer. 
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Mvile  fo  anfteiui  and  dlsarau  the  mind. 
That  not  oo«  arrow  ean  resistance  And. 
Thus  the  fair  tjrant  celebrates  the  prise. 
And  acta  herself  the  triumph  of  her  ejes. 
80  Nero  'nee,  with  harp  In  hand,  survejM 
His  flaming  Rome:  and,  as  It  burnt,  he  pUjed 

Mind  all  the  poetical  beaotiee  of  these  yerees.  He  sapposes  th« 
wuuls  of  the  strings,  wliai  she  touches  tliem,  to  be  the  expression  of 
their  Joy  for  kissing  her  fingers,  Then,  he  compares  the  trembling  of 
the  strings  to  the  trembling  of  a  lover,  who  is  supposed  to  tremble  with 
joy  and  awe,  when  touched  by  the  person  he  loves.  He  represents 
Love  (who,  you  know,  is  described  as  a  little  boy,  with  a  bow,  arrows, 
and  a  qniver,)  as  standing  by  her,  and  shooting  his  arrows  at  peop1e*s 
hearts,  while  her  mnsio  softens  and  disarms  them.  Then  he  concludes 
with  that  fine  simile  of  Nero,  a  very  cruel  Roman  Emperor,  who  set 
Kome  on  fire,  and  played  on  the  harp  all  the  while  it  was  burning:  for, 
as  love  is  represented  by  the  poets  as  fire  and  fiames ;  so  she,  while 
people  were  burning  for  love  for  her,  played,  as  Nero  did  while  Rome, 
which  he  had  set  on  fire,  was  burning.  Pray  get  these  verses  by  heart 
against  I  see  you.    Adieu. 

You  will  observe  that  these  verses  are  all  long,  or  heroic  verses,  that 
is,  of  ten  syllables,  or  five  feet  •  for  a  foot  is  two  syllables. 

LETTER  XLIV. 

Bath^  (kiob«r  20, 17W. 

Mt  DBAS  Child:  If  it  is  possible  to  be  too  modest,  you  are;  and  you 
deserve  more  than  you  require.  An  amber  headed  cane,  and  a  pair  of 
buckles,  are  a  recompence  so  far  from  being  adequate  to  your  deserts, 
tliat  I  shall  add  something  more.  Modesty  is  a  very  good  quality,  and 
which  generally  accompanies  true  merit :  it  enga^  and  captivates  the 
minds  of  people ;  as,  on  the  other  hand  nothing  is  more  shocking  and 
disgustful  than  presumption  and  impudence.  We  cannot  like  a  mau 
w^o  is  always  commending  and  speaking  well  of  himself,  and  who  is 
the  hero  of  his  own  story ;  on  the  contrary,  a  man  who  endeavoui*3  to 
conceal  his  own  merit,  who  sets  that  of  other  people  in  its  true  light, 
who  speaks  but  little  of  himself^  and  with  modesty ;  such  a  man  mi^es 
a  favourable  impression  upon  tiie  understanding  of  his  hearers,  and 
acquires  their  love  and  esteem. 

There  is,  liowever,  a  great  difference  between  modesty  and  an  awkward 
bashfulness ;  which  is  as  ridiculous  as  true  modesty  is  eommandable.  It  is  as 
absurd  to  be  a  simpleton,  as  to  be  an  impudent  fellow ;  and  one  ought 
to  know  how  to  come  into  a  room,  speak  to  people,  and  answer  them, 
without  being  out  of  countenance,  or  witliout  embarrassment.  The 
English  are  generally  apt  to  be  bashful,  and  have  not  those  easy,  free, 
and  at  the  same  time  i>olite  manners,  which  the  French  have.  A  mean 
fellow,  or  a  country  bumpkin,  is  ashamed  when  he  comes  into  good 
company ;  he  appears  embarrassed,  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  his 
hands,  is  disconcerted  when  spoken  to,  answers  with  difiSculty,  and 
idmost  stammers ;  whereas  a  gentleman,  who  is  used  to  the  world,  oomc« 
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•ttfto  oon*r]iy  vitf  *  a  ^raeefU  and  proper  assoranoe,  speaks  eren  to  peo- 
l4  1.1  d.^voi^ov  Kixyw^  ^ithont  embarrassment,  and  in  a  natural  and 
tt»}  ti.aLner.  TbL  U  <nll<y-!  nsage  of  the  world,  and  good  breeding;  a 
most  necessary  and  im(*%>rtant  knowledge  in  the  interooursc  of  life.  It 
fluently  happens  that  a  man,  with  a  great  deal  oi  sensr,  bat  with 
little  usage  of  the  world,  is  not  so  well  received  as  one  of  inferior  parts* 
bat  with  a  gentleman-like  behavionr. 

These  are  matters  worthy  yoar  attention ;  reflect  on  them,  and  unite 
modesty  to  a  polite  and  easy  assnranoe.    Adieu. 

I  this  instant  reoeire  your  letter  of  the  37th«  which  b  yery  well  irrit* 
ten. 

LETTER  XLV. 

Bats,  iToMiM^tr  1,  17S». 

DiAB  BoT :  Let  us  return  to  oratory,  or  the  art  of  speaking  well; 
which  should  never  be  entirely  out  of  yoar  thon^jhts,  since  it  is  so  useful 
in  every  part  of  life,  and  so  absolutely  necessary  m  most.  A  man  can 
make  no  figure  without  it,  in  parliament,  in  the  church,  or  in  the  law ; 
and  even  in  common  conversation,  a  man  that  has  acquired  an  easy  and 
habitual  eloquence,  who  speaks  properly  and  accurately,  will  have  a 
great  advantage  over  those  who  speak  incorrectly  and  inelegantly. 
Tlie  business  of  oratory,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  is  to  persuade  people ; 
and  you  easily  feel,  that  to  please  people  is  a  great  step  towards  persuad- 
ing them.  You  roust  then,  consequently,  be  sensible  how  advantageous 
it  IS  for  a  man  who  speaks  in  public,  whether  it  be  in  parliament,  in  the 
pulpit,  or  at  the  bar,  (tliat  is,  in  the  courts  of  law,)  to  please  his  hearers 
so  much  as  to  gain  their  attention ;  which  he  can  never  do  without  tho 
help  of  oratoiy.  It  is  not  enough  to  speak  the  language  he  speaks  in, 
in  its  utmost  purity,  and  accordmg  to  tlie  rules  of  grammar,  but  he  must 
speak  it  elegantly,  that  is,  he  roust  use  the  best  and  the  most  expressive 
words,  and  put  them  in  the  best  order.  He  sliould  likewise  adorn  what  ho 
says  by  proper  metaphors,  similes,  and  otlier  figures  of  rhetoric ;  and  h'> 
should  enliven  it,  if  be  can,  by  quick  and  sorightlv  turns  of  wit.  Fjr 
example,  suppose  you  had  a  mind  to  persuade  Hr.  Maittaire  to  give  you 
a  holiday,  would  you  bluntly  say  to  him.  Give  me  a  holiday?  That 
would  certainly  not  be  the  way  to  persuade  him  to  it.  But  you  should 
endeavour  first  to  please  him,  and  gain- his  attention,  by  telling  hii.i, 
that  your  expenence  of  his  goodness  and  indulgence  encouraged  you  to 
ask  a  favour  of  him ;  tliat,  if  he  should  not  think  proper  to  grant  it,  at 
iMst  you  hoped  he  would  not  take  it  ill  that  you  asked  it. 

Then  you  should  tdl  him  what  it  was  that  you  wanted ;  that  it  wac 
a  holiday,  for  which  you  should  give  your  reasons,  as  that  you  had  such 
or  such  a  thing  to  do,  or  such  a  place  to  go  to.  Then  you  might  urg  some 
arguments,  why  he  should  not  refuse  you;  as,  that  you  have  seldom  asked 
the  favour,  and  that  you  seldom  will  *  and  that  the  mini!  n.ay  sometimes 
require  a  little  rest  from  labour  as  well  as  the  body.  This  y^u  may  illus- 
trate by  a  simile,  and  say,  that  as  the  bow  is  the  stronger  for  being  some 
tiroes  unstrung  and  unbent,  so  the  mind  will  be  capable  of  more  atti'n- 
M(  n  for  being  now  and  then  easy  and  relaxed. 
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Thh  18  a  little  oratioo,  fit  for  sndi  a  little  orator  as  70a:  h«it|  bowi- 
ever,  it  will  tztkc  yoa  aoderstand  what  is  meant  by  oratory  and  elo- 
quea  :c  ;  whioh  is  to  peraoade.  I  hope  yon  will  have  that  talent  hereafter 
in  greater  mattura. 

LETTER  XL  VL 

Dbab  l^T :  I  am  gkd  to  hear  that  yoo  went  to  see  the  Lord  Mayor*! 
3hew,  for  I  supposed  it  amused  yon,  and  besides  I  would  have  yoa  to 
see  everything.  It  is  a  good  way  of  getting  knowledge,  especially  if  yoa 
inquire  carefully  (as  I  hope  you  always  do)  after  the  meaning  and  the 
particulars  of  everything  you  see.  You  know  then,  to  be  sure,  that  the 
Lord  Mayor  is  the  head  of  the  city  of  London,  and  that  there  is  a  new 
Lord  Mavor  chosen  every  year ;  that  the  city  is  governed  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  tlie  Court  of  Aldermen,  and  the  Common  Council.  There  are 
six-and-twenty  Aldermen,  who  are  the  most  considerable  tradesmen  of 
the  city.  The  Common  Council  is  very  numerous,  and  consists  likewise 
of  tradesmen ;  who  all  belong  to  the  several  companies,  that  yoa  saw 
march  in  the  procession,  with  their  colours  and  streamers.  The  Lord 
Mayor  is  chosen  every  year  out  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen.  There  are 
but  two  lord  mayors  in  England ;  one  for  the  city  of  London,  and  the 
other  for  the  city  of  York.  The  mayors  of  the  other  towns  are  only 
called  mayors,  n(  t  lord  mayors.  People  who  have  seen  little,  are  apt 
to  stare  sillily,  ;;r.d  wonder  at  every  new  thing  thev  see;  but  a  man  who 
has  been  bred  in  the  world,  looks  at  everything  with  coolness  and  sedate- 
ness,  and  makes  proper  observations  upon  what  he  sees. 

You  need  tot  write  to  me  any  more  after  you  receive  this,  for  I  shall 
go  awf.y  fron  hence  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  next.  But  you  may  come 
to  n:e  in  Grosvenor-Square,  on  Wednesday  the  14th,  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning:  where  you  shall  tind  the  things  you  bespoke,  and  some- 
thing much  better,  ts  *\ii  additional  reward  for  your  learning  well :  For 
thoiij?!i  people  should  not  do  well  for  the  sake  of  rewards,  yet  those  who 
d(»  well  ought  in  justice  to  be  rewarded.  One  should  do  well  for  the 
sake  of  doing  well,  and  virtue  is  its  own  reward;  that  is,  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  right  makes  one  happy  enough  even  without  any 
other  reward.  Conso'ousness^means  that  real  and  invrard  Judgment 
that  every  man  forms  of  his  own  actions.  For  example,  one  say«s  I  am 
not  conscious  of  any  guilt;  that  is,  my  heart  does  not  tell  me  that  I  am 
guilty,  I  feel  myself  innocent,  or  I  am  conscious  that  I  deserve  to  be 
punished ;  that  is  I  feel  that  I  have  committed  the  fault  for  which  I  am  to 
oe  punished.  It  comes  from  the  Latin,  eojueire^  and  eomciui, — ^Horace 
says 

Nn  contdre  itbl,  nalU  iMdlefloere  oulps  t 

Vhioh  means  to  have  nothing  to  reproach  one^s  self  with,  and  not  to 
turi.  pale  with  the  remorse  of  guilt.    He  says  too, 
lleas  ooMoU  rteUt 

That  is,  a  mind  oonscions  of  having  done  right  ;  the  greateat  pleaaon 
and  happiness  that  any  man  can  have.    Adiea. 
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LETTEE  XLVU. 

iroMm»«r  90,  list. 

D-AB  3ot:  As  yon  are  now  reading  the  Roman  History,  I  hope 
yon  do  it  with  that  care  and  attention  wliich  it  deserves.  The  utility  of 
hbt«>ry  consists  prircipally  in  the  examples  it  gives  ns  of  the  virtue  and 
vices  of  those  who  havv  gone  before  ns ;  upon  which  we  ought  to  make 
the  proper  observations.  History-  animates  and  excites  ns  to  the  love  and 
the  practice  of  virtue ;  by  sliewing  us  the  regard  and  veneration  that 
was  always  paid  to  great  and  virtuous  men  inthetimesinwhich  they 
lived,  and  the  praise  and  glory  with  which  their  names  ave  perpetuated 
and  transmitted  down  to  our  times.  The  Roman  history  lumishes  more 
examples  of  virtue  and  magnanimity,  or  greatness  of  mind,  than  any 
other.  It  was  a  common  thing  to  see  their  consuls  and  dictators  (who, 
you  know,  were  their  chief  magistrates)  taken  from  the  plough,  to  lead 
their  aranies  against  their  enemies;  and, after  victory,  returning  to  their 
plough  again,  and  passing  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  modest  retirement;  a 
retirement  more  glorious,  if  possible,  than  the  victories  that  pr^jeded 
it  I  Many  of  their  greatest  men  died  so  i)Oor,  that  they  were  buried  at 
the  expense  of  the  public.  Onrius,  who  had  no  money  of  his  own,  refu- 
sed a  great  sum  of  money  that  the  Samnites  offered  him,  saying,  that  h^ 
saw  no  glory  in  having  money  himself,  but  in  commanding  those  that 
had.  Oicero  relates  it  thus :  Curio  adfoeum  sedenH  magnum  auri  pon» 
du»  Samnites  cum  attulisBenty  repudiati  ah  40  sunt  Non  enim  aurum 
habere  praclarum  eibi  videri^  $ed  ii$  qui  haberent  aurum^  imperare. 
And  Fabric!  us,  who  had  often  commanded  the  Roman  armies,  and  as 
often  triumphed  over  their  enemies,  was  found  by  his  fireside,  eating 
those  roots  and  herbs  which  he  had  planted  and  cultivated  himself  in 
his  own  field.  Seneca  tells  it  thus ;  Fabricius  ad  Joeum  eanat  illcu 
itMos  radices^  qua»^  in  agro  repurgando  triumphalis  SeneXy  mtleit,  Sci- 
pio,  after  a  victory  he  had  obtained  in  Spain,  found  among  the  prisoners 
a  young  princess  of  extreme  beauty,  who,  he  was  inform^,  was  soon  to 
have  beien  married  to  a  man  of  quality  of  that  country.  He  ordered  her 
to  be  entertained  and  attended  with  the  same  care  and  respect  as  if  she 
had  been  in  her  &theWs  house ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  could  find  her  lover,  he 
gave  her  to  him,  and  added  to  her  portion  the  money  tliat  her  father 
bad  brought  for  her  ransom.  Valerius  Maximns  says,  Exlmia  forma 
tirginem  aeeersiiie  parentihu$^  et  $poMo  inviolatam  traaidit^  et  Juvenis, 
et  CctlsbSy  et  Victor.  This  was  a  most  glurious  example  of  moderation, 
continence  and  generosity,  which  gained  him  the  hearts  of  all  the  people 
of  Spain ;  and  made  them  say,  as  Livy  tells  us,  Vcnissc  Diis  $imillimum 
jutenem^  vincentem  omniuy  cum  armiiy  turn  henignitate^  ac  bcMjiciii, 

6^  ot  are  tlie  rewards  tha*  always  crown  virtue ;  and  such  the  charoo- 
teit  'J-<"J  you  should  in**tate,  if  you  would  be  a  great  and  a  good  mau« 
whid:  L  the  only  way  to  be  a  happy  one  I    Adieu. 

LETTER  XLVn:. 

JfofMfay. 
J>«>F  P<«i  •     '  J^  very  sorry  that  Mr  Maittaire  did  not  give  me  such 
t^  «iAOoani  ot  you  yesterday,  as  I  wished  and  expected*    He  takes  so 
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mnch  pains  to  teach  jon,  that  he  well  deserves  fh>m  jon  the  retnrns  of 
care  and  attention.    Besides,  pray  consider,  now  that  yon  have  Jnstlj 

Sot  the  repatation  of  knowing  ranch  more  than  other  toys  of  your  age 
o,  how  shamefal  it  would  he  for  yoa  to  lose  it,  and  to  let  other  loyts 
that  are  now  behind  you,  get  before  yon.  If  yon  wonld  but  have  atten- 
tion, yon  have  quickness  enough  to  conceive,  and  memorr  enough  to 
retain ;  but  withont  attention  while  you  are  learning,  all  the  time  you 
employ  at  your  book  is  thrown  away;  and  your  shame  will  be  the 
greater,  if  you  should  be  ignorant  when  you  had  such  opportnnides  of 
learning.  An  ignorant  man  is  insignificant  and  contemptible;  noboJy 
cares  for  his  company,  and  he  can  Just  be  said  to  Uve,  and  that  is  all. 
There  is  a  very  pretty  French  epigram,  upon  the  death  of  such  an  igno- 
rant, insignificant  fellow,  the  sting  of  which  is,  that  all  that  can  be  ^d 
of  him  is,  that  he  was  once  alive,  and  that  he  is  now  dead.  Thib  is 
the  epigram,  which  you  may  get  by  heart. 

OoIm  «et  mort  de  maladle, 

Tu  veux  qae  J*en  pleure  le  sort. 
Que  diable  veux  tu  que  J*en  dite  f 

OoIm  TlToU,  OoUa  est  Boit. 

Take  care  not  to  deserve  the  name  of  Colas ;  which  I  shall  certainly  giv^ 
you  if  you  do  not  learn  well:  and  then  that  name  will  go  about,  and 
every  body  will  call  you  Colas ;  which  will  be  much  worse  than  Frisky. 
Tou  are  now  reading  Mr.  RoUio^s  Ancient  History ;  pray  remember  to 
have  your  maps  by  you  when  you  read  it,  and  desire  Monsieur  Pelnote 
to  shew  you  in  the  maps,  all  the  places  you  read  ot    Adieu. 


LETTER  XLDL 

Dkab  Boy  :  Since  you  choose  the  name  of  Polyglot,  I  hope  yon  will 
take  care  to  deserve  it ;  which  yon  can  only  do  by  care  and  application. 
I  confess  the  names  of  Frisky  and  Colas  are  not  quite  so  honourable; 
but  then,  remember  too,  that  there  cannot  be  a  stronger  ridicule,  than 
to  call  a  man  by  an  honourable  name,  when  he  Ir  known  not  to  deserve 
it.  For  example,  it  would  be  a  manifest  irony  to  call  a  very  ugly  fellow 
an  Adonis,  (who,  you  know,  was  so  handsome  that  Venus  herself  feil  in 
love  with  him,)  or  to  call  a  cowardly  fellow  an  Alexander,  or  an  igno- 
rant fellow,  Polyglot;  for  every  body  would  discover  tlio  sneer;  and 
Mr.  Pope  observes  very  truly,  that 

«  Praise  nndeeerrM  Is  saUre  la  dlsfuise.** 

Next  to  the  doing  of  things  that  deserve  to  be  written,  there  l& 
nothing  that  gets  a  man  more  credit,  or  gives  him  more  pleasure,  than 
to  write  things  that  deserve  to  be  read.  The  younger  I  liny  (for  there 
were  two  Plinys,  the  uncle  and  the  nephew)  expresses  it  thus :  Equidmn 
heatos  puto,  quibtis  Deorum  muners  datum  €$t,  aut/aeere  Mri!fenaa^  aut 
legenda  scribere;  h€atis$ifno$  vera  quibus  tUrumque, 

Pray  mind  your  Greek  partaoularly ;  for  to  know  Greek  very  well,  b 
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to  be  reaUv  learaed:  there  is  no  great  credit  in  knjwin^  Latin,  ibf 
ererybodj  knows  it ;  and  it  is  only  a  shame  not  to  know  it  Besides 
that,  yon  will  understand  Latin  a  great  deal  the  better  for  understand* 
ing  Gre«4L  rerj  well ;  a  great  nomber  of  Latin  words,  especially  tha 
technical  words,  being  derived  from  the  Greek.  Technical  words  mean 
such  partacnlar  words  as  relate  to  any  art  or  science;  from  the  Greek 
word  Ttxv^f  which  signifies  art,  and  rtx^ucocf  which  signifies  artificiaL 
Thra«,  a  dictionary  that  ezG^ns  the  terms  of  art  is  called  a  Lexicon 
TedixdccL:;,  or  a  Technical  DictiMkary.    Adico. 

LETTER  L. 

LoKoroBD,  ^ms  f ,  1740. 

OhAs  BoT*  I  write  to  yon  now,  in  the  supposition  that  you  continue 
to  desenre  my  attention,  as  much  as  you  did  when  I  left  London ;  and 
that  Mr.  Maittaire  would  commend  you  as  much  now,  as  he  did  the  last 
time  ht  was  with  rae;  for  otherwise,  you  know  very  well  that  I  should 
not  concern  myself  about  you.  Take  care,  therefore,  that  when  I  cotue 
to  town,  I  may  Lot  find  myself  mistaken  in  the  good  opinion  I  enter- 
tained of  you  in  my  absence. 

I  hope  you  have  got  the  linnets  and  bullfinches  you  so  much  wanted; 
and  I  recommend  the  bullfinches  to  your  imitation.  Bullfinches,  you 
must  know,  haye  no  natural  note  of  their  own,  and  never  sing  uoless 
taught,  but  will  learn  tunes  better  than  any  other  birds.  This  they  do 
by  attention  and  memory ;  and  you  may  observe  that  while  they  are 
tenght,  they  listen  with  great  care,  and  never  Jump  about  and  kick 
their  heels.  Now,  I  really  think  it  would  be  a  great  shame  for  you  to 
be  outdone  by  your  own  bullfinch. 

I  teke  it  for  granted  that,  by  your  late  care  and  attention,  you  are 
now  perfect  in  Latin  verses ;  and  that  you  may  at  present  be  called, 
what  Horace  desired  to  be  called,  Romanmfidicen  Lyra,  Yonr  Greek, 
too,  I  dare  say,  kee|>d  pace  with  your  Latin,  and  you  have  all  your 
paradigms  ad  ungut>m. 

Ton  cannot  imagine  what  alterations  and  improvements  I  expect  to 
find  every  day,  now  that  you  are  more  than  oetennis;  and,  at  this  agCi 
non  progredi  would  be  regrediy  which  would  be  very  shameful. 

Adieu  t  Do  not  write  to  me,  for  I  shall  be  in  no  settled  place  to 
receive  letters  while  I  am  in  the  country. 


LETTER  LL 

LoiD(nr,«^iiiM  95,1740. 

DiAB  Bot:  As  I  know  you  love  reading,  I  send  you  this  book  for 
four  amuaement,  and  not  by  way  of  task  or  study.  It  is  an  Historical, 
Olironological,  and  Geographical  Dictionary;  in  which  you  may  find 
almost  everything  you  can  desire  to  know,  whether  ancient  or  modorn. 
As  historical,  it  gives  you  the  history  of  all  remarkable  persons  an<^ 
things;  as  chronological^  it  tells  you  the  time  when  those  persons  lived, 
ind  when  those  things  were  done;  and  as  geographic^,  it  describes  the 
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dtnadon  of  ooantrier  and  eitieft.  For  example,  would  you  know  who 
Aristides  the  Just  was,  yon  will  find  there  that  he  was  of  Athens;  that 
his  distingnished  honesty  and  integrity  aoqnired  him  the  name  of  jQ.t; 
the  most  glorious  appellation  a  man  can  have.  You  will  likewise  i:nd, 
tliat  he  commanded  the  Athenian  army  at  the  battle  of  Platsoa,  wh..re 
Mardonius,  the  Persian  genenU,  was  defeated,  and  his  army  of  three 
iiundred  thousand  men  utterly  destroyed ;  and  that  tor  all  these  virtues 
he  was  banished  Athens  by  the  Osiracism.  Yon  will  then  (it  tuty 
be)  be  curious  to  know  what  th^  Ostracism  is.  If  you  look  for  it, 
you  will  find  that  the  Athenians,  being  very  jealous  of  their  liberties, 
which  they  thought  were  the  most  in  danger  from  those  whose  virtue 
and  merit  made  them  the  most  popular,  (that  is,  recommended  them 
most  to  the  favor  of  the  people,)  contrived  this  ostracism ;  by  which,  if 
six  tliousacd  people  gave  in  the  name  of  any  one  man,  written  upon  a 
shell,  that  person  was  immediately  banished  fbr  ten  years. 

As  to  chronology,  would  you  know  when  Charlemain  was  made 
£nii)eror  of  the  West :  look  for  the  article  Charlemagne,  and  you  will 
find  that,  being  already  master  of  all  Germany,  France,  and  great  part 
of  Spain  and  Italy,  he  was  declared  emperor  in  the  year  800. 

As  to  the  geographical  part,  if  you  would  know  tlie  situation  of  any 
town  or  country  that  you  read  of,  as,  for  instance,  Persepolis,  you  will 
find  where  it  was  situated,  by  whom  founded,  and  that  it  was  burned 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  at  the  instigation  of  his  mistress,  Thais,  in  a 
drunken  riot.  In  short,  you  will  find  a  thousand  entertaining  stories  to 
divert  you,  when  you  have  leisure  from  vour  studies,  or  your  play ;  for 
one  must  always  be  doin^  something,  and  never  lavish  away  so  viUuable 
a  thing  as  time;  which,  if  once  lost,  c^*.  =.ov»^r  be  regained.    Adieu. 

LETTER  U:. 

PHILIP  0HE8TESFIEIJ>  TO  HI8  DBAJB  UTTIiE  PHILIP  8TANHOPB. 

Your  last  letter  afforded  me  very  great  satisfaction,  both  as  it  was  ele- 
gantly penned,  and  because  you  promised  in  it,  to  take  great  pains  to 
attain  deservedly  true  praise.  But  I  must  tell  you  iu^enuously,  that  I 
suspect  very  much  your  having  had,  in  composing  it,  the  assistance  of  a 
good  and  able  master ;  under  whose  conduct  and  instruction  it  will  be 
your  own  fault  if  you  do  not  acquire  elegancy  of  style,  learning,  and,  in 
short,  every  thing  else  becoming  a  wise  and  virtuous  person.  I  ear- 
nestly entreat  you,  therefore,  to  imitate  carefully  so  good  a  pattern :  and 
the  more  attention  and  regard  you  show  for  him,  the  more  I  shall  think 
you  love  and  respect  me. 

I  shall  continue  liere  a  fortnight  longer,  drinking  these  waters,  before 
I  return  to  town ;  let  me  then  find  you  sensibly  improved  in  your  learn- 
ing. You  must  summon  greater  resolation  and  diligenee.  I  shall  bring 
yoik  jireseots  from  hence,  which  yon  shall  receive  as  rewards  of  your 
aitphcati^n  and  industry,  provided  I  find  you  deserving  of  them ;  if 
oiltervise.  expect  reproof  and  ohaadsement  for  yottr  sloth.    FarewelL 
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LETTER  Un. 

TiTnBiD0B,/Wyi8, 1710. 
^nfl,  Thebes  and  Corinth  were  the 
rbebes  was  in  BoBotia,  a  province 
air,  and  for  the  duh.ess  and  stu- 
at  calling  a  man  a  J  ry  tian,  was 
w :  and  Horace,  speaking  of  a  duU, 
jrasM  in  tUre  natum. 
considerable  for  a  time,  under  ths 
e  of  the  greatest  and  most  virtaoki& 
.  like  all  the  rest  of  Greece,  fei. 
ings  of  Macedon,  Alexander's  6t;c* 
cessors.    Thebes  was  founded  br  Cadmus,  who  first  brought  letters  into 
Greece.    (Edipus  was  king  of  Thebes :  whose  very  remarkable  story  is 
worth  your  reading. 

The  city  of  Corinth  sometimes  made  a  figure  in  defence  of  the  com- 
mon liberties  of  Greece :  but  was  chiefly  considerable  upon  accoant  of 
its  great  trade  and  commerce;  which  enriched  it  so  much,  and  intro- 
duced so  much  luxury,  that,  when  it  was  burnt  by  Mummius,  the 
Roman  consul,  the  number  of  golden,  silver,  brass,  and  copper  statues 
and  vases,  that  were  then  melted,  made  that  famous  metal,  called  Coi 
inthian  brass,  so  much  esteemed  by  the  Romans. 

There  were,  besides,  many  other  little  kingdoms  and  republics  in 
Greece,  which  you  will  be  acquainted  with  when  you  enter  more  partic- 
ularly into  that  part  of  ancient  history.    But  to  inform  yourself  a  little, 
at  present,  oonceming  Thebes  and  Corinth,  torn  to  the  following  arti 
des  in  Moreri : 

Thebes,  Jocaste,  Pelopidat 

Cadmus,  Sphynz,  Corinth, 

(Edipe,  Epaminondas.         Mummius. 


LETTER  Liy. 

DsAB  BoT :  Since  yon  are  so  ready  at  the  measure  of  Greek  and 
Latin  verses,  as  Mr.  Maittaire  writes  me  word  you  are,  he  will  possibly, 
before  it  is  very  long,  try  vour  invention  a  little,  and  set  you  to  make 
some  of  your  own  composition ;  you  should  therefore  begin  to  consi<ler, 
not  only' the  measure  of  the  verses  yon  read,  but  likewise  the  thoughts 
of  the  poet,  and  the  similes,  metaphors,  and  allusions,  which  are  the 
ornaments  of  poetry,  and  raise  it  abo«e  prose,  and  distinguish  it  from 
prose  as  much  as  the  measure  does.  This  attention  to  the  thoughts  and 
diction  <yf  other  poets,  will  suggest  both  matter,  and  the  manner  ojF 
expressing  it,  to  yon,  when  you  oome  to  invent,  yourself.  TltougbtA  are 
the  same  in  every  language,  &nd  a  good  thought  in  one  language,  is  « 
good  one  in  overy  other ;  thus,  if  yon  attend  to  the  thoughts  and  images 
m  Frenih  and  £ns^iski  pottry,  they  will  be  of  nie  to  yon,  wlien  yoo 
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compose  in  Latin  or  Greek.  I  have  met  lately  with  a  very  pretty  copy 
of  English  verses,  which  I  here  send  yon  to  learn  by  heart ;  bnt,  first,  I 
will  give  yon  the  thought  in  prose,  that  you  may  observe  how  it  ia. 
expressed  and  adorned  by  poetical  diction. 

The  poet  tells  his  mistress  Florella,  that  she  is  so  nnkind  to  him,  she 
will  not  even  suffer  him  to  look  at  her;  that,  to  avoid  her  cruelty,  he 
addresses  himself  to  other  women,  who  receive  him  kindly ;  but*that| 
notwithstanding  this,  his  heart  always  returns  to  her,  though  she  uses 
him  so  ill :  and  then  he  concludes  with  his  beautiful  and  apt  simile,  in 
which  he  compares  his  fate  to  that  of  exiles  (that  is,  people  who  are 
banished  from  their  own  country)  who,  though  they  are  pitied  in  what- 
ever country  they  go  to,  yet  long  to  return  to  their  own,  where  they 
are  sure  to  be  used  ill  and  punished. 

Wl^  wni  FlorelU  wban  I  give, 

Bij  rariflkM  qres  reprore, 
And  hide  from  them  the  on^  flMe 

They  can  behold  with  loref 

To  uian  her  iconi,  and  ease  my  care, 

C  seek  a  n/mph  more  kind, 
And,  while  I  rore  from  fair  to  fair, 

StOI  gentler  usage  And. 

But  oh  I  how  fklnt  is  erery  Joy, 

Where  nature  has  no  part ! 
Mew  beauties  may  my  eyes  employ. 

But  yon  engage  my  heart. 


80  restless  exfles.  doom*d  to  roam. 

Meet  pity  every  where ; 
Tet  langulsii  for  their  native  home, 

Thoi^  death  attends  them  there. 


The  Biiiiiio. 


Yon  win  observe,  that  these  verses  have  alternate  rhymes ;  that  is, 
the  third  line  rhymes  to  the  first,  and  the  fourth  line  to  the  second ;  the 
first  and  third  lines  having  four  feet  each ;  and  the  second  and  fourth 
having  but  Uiree  feet  each.    A  foot,  in  English  verse,  is  two  syllables. 

To  use  yonr  ear  a  little  to  English  verses,  and  to  make  you  attend 
to  the  8en.<ie  too,  I  have  transposed  the  words  of  the  following  lines 
which  I  would  have  you  put  in  their  proper  order,  and  send  me  in  your 

OfiSt 

Ufe  consider  eheat  a  when  His  all  I 
Hope  with  fooTd,  deceit  men  yet  with  ffaToor 
Bep;.y  win  to-morrow  trust  on  think  and 
Vauer  former  day  to-morrow*s  than  the 
Worse  lies  blest  be  riiall  when  and  we  sayi  it 
Hope  Mw  sonepoMtssM  cot  off  with  we  what. 

Adieu. 


LETTER  LY. 

TonuDM,  Avgwat  t^  IMO. 
Dbab  Bot  :  Yon  have  done  the  verses  I  sent  yon  very  well,  except- 
ing the  last  line,  in  which  yon  have  not  placed  the  word  as  the  sende 
requires;  but  even  there  it  appears  that  yon  have  an  ear  for  poetry;, 
beeause  the  line  runs  as  smoothly  and  la  hanBonlondlyf  in  tliB  agOMjiM 
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bife  put  the  words,  as  it  does  in  the  trne  order,  which  is  necessary  for 
the  sense.  There  is  likewise'tme  faalt  in  your  letter,  but  such  a  one  aa 
many  older  persons  than  you  are  would  have  committed.  It  is  where 
you  sav,  that  I  may  not  accuse  you  with  being  one  of  the  Tubs  of  the 
Uanaids;  whereas  you  should  Jiave  said  o/^  instead  of  with:  qf  comes 
always  aiter  accuse,  and  with  after  reproach.    Thus,  suppose  it  were 

iossiuii*  for  me  to  suspect  that  you  were  ever  giddy ;  I  mu:it  either  say, 
'.  accuse  you  qf  giddiness,  or  I  reproach  yoii  with  giddiness.  In  order 
to  licep  jjiT  ear  in  poetic  tune,  I  send  you  a  couple  of  stanzas  of  Mr. 
\f  filers  to  a  lady,  who  had  sung  a  song  to  him  of  his  own  making, 
|T  'I  who  sung  it  so  well,  that  he  fell  in  love  with  her.  The  sense  of  it 
ji  prose  IS  this .  IfV  lien  you  voudisafe,  Chloris,  to  sing  the  song  I  made,. 
v(ri  do  it  so  well,  tiiat  I  am  caught,  like  a  spirit  in  my  own  spell,  (that 
IS,  euohantment).  My  fate  is  like  tliat  of  an  eagle,  who,  being  shot 
with  an  arrow,  observes  his  own  feathers  on  the  arrow  that  kills  him. 
I  give  you  notice  that  the  rhyme  is  alternate 

80 jrou  excel  self  your  Ghlorls, 

YOU  when  Uioaght  breathe  mj  voadisaft  to 
Spirit  with  this  that  speU  like  m 
y  Uj  teaching  oifn  caught  am  of  mj,  I. 

Mine  one  are  eagle's  th.it  tete  and 

Who  shaft  may  die  that  him  on  the 
or  feather  own  his  a  espied 

Used  he  which  soar  with  to  high  so. 

Shqft^  I  should  tell  you,  is  a  poetical  word  for  arrow ;  and  war,  sig- 
nifies to  rise  high  in  the  air.  The  poets  often  speak  of  Oupid^s  shafto, 
meaning  his  arrows;  the  fatal  shatl;,  the  deadly  shaft,  are  poetical 
expressions  for  an  arrow  that  has  wounded  or  killed  anybody.  Sagitta 
is  Latin  for  an  arrow,  and  arundo  is  Latin  for  the  iron  point  of  the 
arrow.  You  will  often  find  in  the  Latin  poets^  lethalii  arundo^  that  is, 
the  deadly  or  the  mortal  point;  venenata  eagitta^  tliat  is,  a  poisoned 
arrow.  Before  gunpowder  was  invented,  which  is  about  three  hundred 
years  ago,  people  used  to  fight  chiefly  with  bows  and  arrows. 

Adieu,  you  are  a  very  good  boy. 

LETTER  LVL 

Tir«B3n><».  Am^Mi  J4,  IMC. 
Db^b  Bot  :  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Maittair*?,  vtat  you  are 
Ml  ready  at  scanning  both  Greek  and  Latin  verses ;  but  I  Dope  von  uiir.d 
the  sense  of  the  words,  as  well  as  the  quantities.  The  greAt  advantage 
of  knowing  many  languages,  consists  in  understanding  the  sense  of 
Uiose  nations,  and  autliors,  who  speak  and  write  those  languages ;  but 
not  ij.  being  able  to  repeat  the  words  like  a  parrot,  without  knowing 
tlieir  tmo  force  and  meaning.  The  poets  require  your  attention  nitd 
observation  more  than  the  prose  authors;  poetry  being  more  out  of  the 
common  way  than  prose  compositions  are.  Poets  have  greater  liberti^ 
allowed  them  than  prose  writers,  which  is  called  the  poetical  licence, 
Hor«o(»  aa^S)  that  poeta  and  paioterB  have  ah  equal  privelege  of 
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attempting  anything.  Pietoribus  atque  poeti$^  quidlibet  audendi, 
temper  fuit  aqua  poteetae.  Fiction,  that  is,  invention,  is  said  to  be 
the  soal  of  poetry.  For  example ;  the  poets  give  life  to  several  inani- 
mate things ;  that  is,  to  things  that  have  no  life ;  as,  for  instance,  they 
represent  the  passions,  as  love,  fury,  envy,  &o.  nnder  hnnan  figpres ; 
which  figures  are  allegorical ;  that  is,  represent  the  qaalities  ai.J  effects 
of  those  passions.  Thas  the  poet  represents  love  as  a  little  bc}.  called 
Cupid,  because  love  is  the  passion  of  young  people  chie^y.  fie  is 
represented  blind  likewise;  because  love  makes  no  distinction,  and 
takes  away  the  Judgment.  He  has  a  bow  and  arrows,  with  which  he  is 
supposed  to  wound  people,  because  love  gives  pain ;  and  he  has  a  pair 
ot  wings  to  fly  with,  because  love  is  changeable,  and  apt  to  fly  from  one 
object  to  another.  Fury  is  likewise  represented  under  the  figures  of 
three  women,  caUed  the  three  Furies,  Alecto,  Megeera,  and  Tisiphone. 
They  aVe  described  with  lighted  torches  or  flambeaux  in  their  hands ; 
because  rage  and  fury  is  for  setting  fire  to  every  thing ;  they  are  like- 
wise drawn  with  serpents  hissing  about  their  heads ;  because  serpents 
are  poisonous  and  destructive  animals.  Envy  is  described  as  a  woman, 
melancholy,  pale,  livid,  and  pining;  because  envious  people  are  never 
pleased,  but  always  repining  at  other  people^s  happiness:  she  is  supposed 
to  feed  upon  serpents;  because  envious  people  only  comfort  themselves 
with  the  misfortune  of  others.  Ovid  gives  the  following  description  of 
Envy: 

Yldet  intos  edentam 
Vlperefti  cames,  TiUorum  idlment  %  raomm 
Inridlam;  vIsAqueocnlosftYertU.    At  ilU 
Surgll  homo  ptgrA :  semeBararoque  rellnqolt 
Corpora  serpentum ;  paasuque  Incedii  inerti. 
Utqae  Deain  vidU  form&qoe  amiisque  decoram; 
Ingiemuit:  Tultumque  fma  ad  sosplrla  duzlt. 
Pallor  Id  ore  sedet:  macles  In  corpora  toto : 
Nusqaam  recta  acies:  livent  rubigine  dentca: 
Pectora  felle  rlrent ,  lingua  est  suffusa  reneno, 
RIaus  abeit,  nM  qaem  TtBi  morere  dolorea. 
Nee  fruitur  somno,  ▼Igilacibus  excita  curit: 
Bed  videt  Ingratot,  Inubescitque  rldendo, 
Buccenus  homlnam :  carpitque  e(  earpltur  una : 
auppUdomque  soom  est. 

This  is  a  beautiful  poetical  description  of  that  wretched,  mean  passion 
of  on^y,  which  I  hope  you  will  have  too  generous  a  mind  ever  to  be 
kiieccc'i  with ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  vou  will  apply  yourself  to 
virtue  and  learning,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  become  an  object  of  envy 
yonrsell    Adieu. 


LETTER  LVn. 

DmAB  BoT :  SLise,  by  Mr.  Maittaire^s  care,  yon  learn  your  Latin  and 
Greek  out  of  the  best  authors,  I  wish  you  would,  at  the  same  time  that 
you  construe  the  words,  mind  the  sense  and  thoughts  of  those  authors ; 
which  will  help  your  invention,  when  you  come  to  compose  voursell, 
and  at  the  same  time  form  your  taete.    Taste,  in  its  proper  sigmfioation, 
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means  the  taste  of  the  plate  in  eating  or  drinking;  bnt  it  is  metaphori* 
cally  nsed  for  the  Judgment  one  forms  of  any  art  or  science.  For  exam- 
ple, if  I  say,  snoh  a  man  has  a  good  taste  in  poetry,  I  mean  that  he  judges 
well  of  poetry,  and  distiugni^hes  rightly  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad ; 
and  finds  out  equally  the  beanties  and  the  faults  of  the  compo?«ition.  Or 
if  I  say,  that  such  a  man  has  a  good  taste  in  painting  I  mean  the  same 
tiling ;  which  is,  that  he  is  a  good  Judge  of  pictures;  and  will  dintingnish 
not  only  good  ones  from  bad  ones,  but  very  good  ones  from  others  not 
qnite.so  good,  1)ut  yet  good  ones.  Avoir  te  gotU  hon^  means  the  same 
thing  in  French :  and  nothing  forms  so  true  a  taste,  as  the  reading  the 
ancient  anthors  with  attention.  Description  is  a  beautiful  part  of  poetry, 
and  much  nsed  by  the  best  poets:  it  is  likewise  called  painting,  because 
it  represents  things  in  so  lively  and  strong  a  manner,  that  we  think  we 
see  tliem  as  in  a  picture.  Thus  Ovid  describes  the  palace  of  the  Sun.  or 
Apollo: 

Rts^tL  8olb  erftt  fnUlmnras  alto  eolomnia, 

Olara  micante  Muro,  flammatque  tmttante  pjropo. 

OnjuB  ebar  nitidum  faattgla  summa  tenobai ; 

Argent!  bifores  radiabani  lumliM  ralrsB, 

If  ateiiem  saperabat  opus :  oam  If  ulciber  Ullc 

JBquora  e»larat  medlas  cingentla  terras, 

TerrantiiH|ue  orbem,  ooriomque  qaod  Immioet  orbl. 

Afterwards  he  describes  Phoebus  himself  sitting  npon  his  throne : 

Purparei  velatof  reate  sedebat    % 

•b  60II0  PbcBbos,  darts  locente  imarafdlt. 
A  dextriUsrique  Dtes,  et  Meoatt,  et  Annn^ 
toculaque,  et  poaltn  spatlls  nqaalibus  Horn 
Terque  norum  stahat,  dnctam  florente  ooroni, 
Stabat  nada  Aitas,  ei  splcea  serta  gerebat. 
8tabat  et  Autumnns  caleatls  eordldn*  uris, 
Kt  flaoialia  Ujems,  oaooa  hirauta  capQloa. 

Obserre  the  invention  in  this  description.  As  the  sun  is  the  great 
rule  by  which  we  measure  time ;  and  as  it  marks  out  the  years,  the 
C'.oD'hs^  the  days  and  the  seasons;  so  Ovid  has  represented  Phobbns 
ntor  Ids  throne,  as  tlie  principal  figure,  attended  by  the  Years,  Days, 
.4  nths,  and  Seasons,  which  he  likewise  represents  as  so  many  persons. 
This  is  properly  invention,  and  invention  is  the  soul  of  poetry.  Poets 
nave  their  name  npon  that  account,  from  the  Greek  word  Houu,  which 
signifies,  U  make  or  invent.    Adieu. 

Translate  theee  Latin  verses,  at  yonr  leisure,  into  English,  and  send 
yuor  translation,  in  a  letter,  to  my  house  in  town.  I  mean  English 
prrso :  for  T  do  not  expect  verse  from  you  yet. 

LETTER   LVm. 

I>KAJt  Bo\  :  I  mentioned,  in  mj  last,  description,  or  painting,  as  one 
of  the  shining  marks  or  charactenstios  of  Poetry.  The  likeness  must  be 
strong  and  lively ;  and  make  ns  almost  think  that  we  see  the  thing  before 
our  eyes.  Thus,  the  following  description  of  Hunger,  or  Pamiue, 
in  Ovid«  is  so  striking  that  one  thinks  one  sees  some  x>oor  fiunished 
wretcb 
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Ungttibus  et  raras  Tdlentem  dentttras  hertwa. 
Birimn  enl  oriats,  4HI0«  Iwnloa,  pallor  In  ort» 
Labra  imaatta  lita,  «oa&r«i  nibifUie  faocat, 
/>i»ra  cutis,  per  quam  spectari  rlicera  pomtnt ; 
Ona  sub  tncurftU  extabant  aridm  lamMs  : 
▼entris  erai  pro  rontre  locus :  poadons  putaras 
Pectus,  at  a  wg\am  tantummodo  crate  teoeri. 

Observe  the  proprietj  and  significanoy  of  the  epithets.  Lapids&9  fs 
the  epithet  to  aaro  ;  because  a  stony  gronnd  produces  very  little  grass. 
Bara$  is  the  epithet  to  herbaa  tx>  mark  how  few  and  how  scarce  Uie  beros 
were,  that  Famine  was  tearing  with  her  teeth  and  nails.  Tou  will  easily 
find  out  the  other  epithets. 

I  will  now  give  you  an  excellent  piece  of  painting,  or  description,  in 
English  verse ;  it  is  in  the  Tragedy  of  Phaodra  and  Hippolytns.  Phodra 
was  the  second  wife  of  tlie  famous  Theseus,  one  of  the  first  kings  of 
Athens :  and  Hippolytns  was  his  son  by  his  former  wife.  Look  for  the 
further  particnlars  of  their  story  in  yoor  dictionary,  under  the  articles 
Phddre  and  HippoliU. 

80  when  hriakt  Tenu^  yielded  op  bar  charms, 
The  bUnt  Adonis  languiih'd  in  her  arms. 
Uls  idU  horn  on  fi^agrant  myrtles  hung ; 
His  arrows  •eatUr*d^  and  liis  bow  wuAnmg, 
Obecurot  in  coverts.  He  his  dreaming  hounds, 
•       And  bay  the/«»o<Ml  boar  wlth/MMa  sounds. 
For  noMer  R>orts  Im  quits  the  Mtwtg*  Aelds. 
And  aU  the  Hero  to  the  Lover  yields. 

I  have  marked  the  epithets,  that  yon  may  the  better  observe  them.— 
Venus  is  (Med  bright,  upon  account  of  her  beauty ;  Adonis  is  called 
bleats  because  Venus  was  in  love  with  him ;  his  horn  is  said  to  be  idUy 
because  he  then  laid  it  by,  and  made  no  use  of  it ;  the  myrtles  are  called 
froffranty  because  the  myrtle  isa  sweet-smelling  tree;  moreover,  the  myr- 
tle is  the  particular  tree  sacred  to  Venus :  aeattared  arrows,  because  taid 
by  here  and  there,  carelessly.  The  bow  unstrung  ;  it  was  the  custiHn  to 
onttring  the  bow  when  thev  did  not  use  it,  and  it  was  the  stronger  fbr 
it  afterwards.  Drdoming  hounds :  hoonds  that  are  used  to-  hunt,  often 
dream  they  are  bunting ;  at  appears  by  their  making  the  same  noM, 
only  not  so  loud,  when  they  sleep,  as  they  do  when  they  are  hunting 
some  wild  beast ;  therefore  the  sounds  are  called /m5^.  Savage  fiel^ ; 
•o  called  from  the  roughness  of  field  spoils,  in  comparison  Vf)  the  ten*ler- 
ness  and  softness  of  love. 

Adonis  was  extremely  handsome,  and  a  great  sportsman ;  he.  ised  to* 
employ  his  whole  time  in  hunting  boars,  and  other  wild  beasts.  Venus 
fell  in  love  with  him,  and  used  frequently  to  come  down  to  him ;  he 
was  at  last  killed  by  a  wild  boar,  to  the  great  grief  of  *^enns.  Look  for 
Adonis  in  your  dictionary;  for,  though  you  have  ^*ead  his  story  in 
Ovid^s  Metamorphoses,  I  believe  that  excellent  memory  of  vours  naLts 
refreshing.  From  hence,  when  a  man  is  extremely  L&ndscmo,  Ik  U 
called^  by  metaphoi,  an  Adonis.    Adiea. 
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LEITEB  LIX. 

AilHrffaif. 
Dkab  Bot:  Yonr  last  translations  were  very  well  done;  and  I 
believe  yon  begin  to  apply  yoarself  more.  This  yon  may  depend  npon, 
that  the  more  yon  apply,  the  easier  yon  will  find  yonr  learning,  and  the 
sooner  yon  will  have  done  with  it.  But,  as  I  have  often  told  you  before, 
it  b  not  the  words  only  that  yon  should  mind,  but  the  sense  and  beau- 
ties  of  the  authom  yon  read ;  which  will  furnish  you  with  matter,  and 
teach  you  to  think  justly  upon  subjects.  For  example,  if  yon  were  to 
Bay,  in  poetry,  that  it  was  morning,  you  would  not  barely  say  it  was 
morning;  that  would  not  be  poetical;  but  yon  would  represent  the 
morning  under  some  image,  or  by  description,  as  thus : 

Lo  I  flrom  tiie  ro«y  Kut,  ber  purpU  doori 
The  Morn  anfolds,  adordM  with  Mtt«Aic^  flowen. 
The  le99eH*d  sUn  draw  off  and  disappear,  ) 

Whoee  Wight  battalions,  lasUy,  Lucifer  V 

Brtagt  «p,  and  qtdU  Us  stalioo  la  Ibe  re*r.         ) 

Observe,  that  the  day  always  rises  in  the  east;  and  therefore  it  is  sai4 
from  the  rosy  east;  ro9y  is  the  epithet  to  east;  because  the  break  of 
day,  or  the  aurora,  is  of  a  reddish  rosy  colour.  Observe,  too,  that  Luci- 
fer is  the  name  of  that  star  that  disappears  the  last  in  the  morning;  for 
the  astronomers  have  given  names  to  most  of  the  stars.  The  three  last 
Hues,  which  have  the  same  rhymes,  are  called  a  triplet,  which  is  always 
mariced  as  I  have  marked  it.    The  original  Latin  is  thus  in  Ovid ; 

Bece  Tigi]  ratno  pateftMH  ab  ortv 

Purpureas  Aurora  fores,  e(  plena  rosanim 
Atria.    DiflUfiunt  stells,  quarum  afoalna  OOfIt 
Lucifer,  et  ooeU  statlone  norissimus  exit 

Here  is  another  way  of  saying  that  it  is  morning,  as  Virgil  expresses 
It: 

Kt  Jam  prima  novo  spargebat  hraihie  terras 
Tlthoni  croceura  linquens  Aurora  eubile ; 
Jam  sole  lafoso.  Jam  rebus  luoe  releesls. 

TLns  \a  English  verse : 

And  now,  Aurora,  harbinger  of  day, 
Rose  from  the  mifron  bed  where  TIthon  lay. 
And  sprinkled  o*er  the  wortd  with  nmthhom  light 
The  sun  now  shining,  all  things  brought  to  sight. 

Look  in  yonr  dictionary  for  the  articles  Avfrora  and  TWamy  ^here 
von  will  find  their  story.  Tithon  was  the  husband  of  Aurora.  Aurora, 
in  poetical  langnage,  means  the  break  of  day,  or  the  first  part  of  the 
morning.  Harbinger  (by  the  way)  means  forerunner,  or  a  person  who 
is  sent  before-hand,  by  another,  upon  a  journey,  to  prepare  things  for 
Mm.  The  king  has  several  harbingers,  that  go  before  him  upon  the  road, 
to  prepare  his  lodging,  and  get  everything  ready.    So  Aurora,  or  the 
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moniliig,  is  called,  by  a  metaphor,  the  harbinger  of  day,  because  it  fore- 
runs the  day. 

I  expect  very  good  verses,  of  your  making,  by  the  time  you  are  ten 
years  old ;  and  then  you  shall  be  called  Poeta  Deeennis^  which  will  be 
a  very  uncommon,  and  consequently,  a  glorious  title.    Adieu. 


LETTER  IX 

Dbab  Boy  :  In  my  last  I  sent  you  two  or  three  poetical  description^ 
cif  the  Morning ;  I  here  send  you  some  other  parts  of  the  day.  The 
Koon,  or  Midday,  that  is  twelve  o^clock,  is  thus  described  by  Ovid : 

feoerai  exlguu  jam  Sol  altlnlmos  nmbras. 

And  in  anothex  place, 

Jamqoe  diea  renim  roediai  eontriucerat  ombrM 
Bt  sol  ez  cequo,  meti  distobat  otrique : 

Because  the  sun  at  noon,  is  exactly  in  the  middle  of  its  course,  and 
being  then  just  perpendicular  over  our  heads,  makes  the  shadows  very 
short ;  whereas,  when  the  sun  shines  on  either  side  of  us,  (as  it  does 
mornings  and  evenings,)  the  shadows  are  very  long;  which  you  may 
observe  any  sunshiny  day  that  you  please.  The  evening  is  described 
thus  by  Ovid : 


Jam  labor  exiguiif  Phoebo  restabat ;  eqalqae 
PulBabant  pedibus  spatium  decUvls  Oljrmpi: 


Because  the  course  of  the  sun,  being  supposed  to  be  of  one  day, 
Phoebus  (that  is,  the  sun)  is  here  said  to  have  little  more  remaining 
bn^ness  to  do;  and  his  horses  are  represented  as  going  down  hill ;  which 
points  out  the  evening ;  the  sun,  in  the  evening,  seeming  to  go  down- 
wards.   In  another  place,  he  says, 

Jaroqae  dim  exactaa  erat,  iemposque  sablbat, 
Quod  ta  nee  tenebras,  nee  possls  dicere  lacem : 

For,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  one  can  neither  call  it  day  or  nignt 
Night  is  described  by  Virgil  in  this  manner : 

Noz  erat,  et  terras  animalla  ftua  per  omnes ; 
Alituom,  peoodumque  genus,  sopor  alius  habebat. 

Wliat  r  mean  by  sending  and  explaining  these  things  to  you,  is  to  use 
yju  to  think  and  reflect  a  little  yourself;  and  not  to  repeat  words  only 
like  a  parrot,  without  minding  or  knowing  the  sense  and  import  of 
them.  For  example,  when  yon  read  a  description  of  anything,  com- 
pare it  with  your  own  observations ;  and  ask  youi-self  this  qnosti(«n,  is 
this  so?  Have  I  ever  observed  it  before?  And  if  you  have  not 
observed  it,  take  the  first  opportunity  you  can  of  doing  it.    For 
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Instanoe,  if  jon  have  not  already  observed,  that  the  shadows  are  long 
in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  short  at  noon,  try  it  yonrself,  and  see 
whether  it  is  tme  or  not.  When  yon  hear  of  the  raty  in^m,  consider 
with  yonrself  why  it  is  so  called,  and  whether  it  ought  to  be  called  so 
or  not ;  and  observe  the  morning  early,  to  see  if  it  is  not  of  a  reddisli^ 
rosj  colonr.  When  yon  hear  of  Night's  spreading  its  sable  (that  is 
blitoki  wings  over  the  world,  consider  whether  the  gradual  spreading  of 
the  darkness  does  not  extend  itself  in  the  sky  like  black  wings.  In 
short,  nse  yourself  to  think  and  reflect  ufion  everything  you  hear  and 
tee ;  examine  everything,  and  see  whether  it  Ss  true  or  not,  without 
taking  it  upon  trust.  For  example,  if  you  should  find  in  any  author, 
the  hlus  or  azure  eun^  would  you  not  immediately  reflect,  that  could  not 
be  Just,  for  the  sun  is  always  red  ?  and  that  he  who  would  call  it  so 
must  be  either  blind,  or  a  fool.  When  you  read  historical  facts,  think 
of  them  within  yourself,  and  compare  them  with  your  own  notions. 
For  example,  when  you  read  of  the  first  Scipio,  who,  when  he  conquered 
Spain,  took  a  beautiful  Spanish  princess  prisoner,  who  was  soon  to  have 
been  married  tc  a  prince  of  that  country,  and  returned  her  to  her  lover, 
not  only  untouched,  but  giving  her  a  fortune  besides,  are  you  noc  struck 
with  the  virtue  and  generosity  of  that  action?  And  can  you  help  think- 
ing with  yonrself^  how  virtuous  it  was  in  Scipio,  wbo  was  a  young  man, 
nnmarried,  and  a  conqueror,  to  withstand  the  temptation  of  beauty; 
and  how  generous  it  was  to  give  her  a  fortune,  to  make  amends  for  the 
misfortnnes  of  war?  Another  reflection  too,  that  naturally  occurs 
upon  iU  is  how  virtuous  actions  never  fail  to  bo  rewarded  by  the  com- 
mendation and  applause  of  all  posterity;  for  this  happened  above 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago ;  it  is  still  remembered  with  honour ;  and 
will  be  so  long  as  letters  subsist;  not  to  mention  the  inflnite  pleasure 
Scipio  must  have  felt  himself,  from  such  a  virtuous  and  heroic  action. 
I  wish  you  more  pleasure  of  that  kind,  than  ever  man  had.    Adieu. 


LETTER  LXI. 

BAn,  October  lA,  1140. 
Dkab  Bot  :  Since  I  have  recommended  you  to  think  upon  subjects, 
and  to  consider  things  in  their  various  lights  and  circumstances,  1  am 
{•ersuaded  yon  have  made  such  a  progress,  that  I  sliall  sometimes  desire 
your  opinion  upon  difficult  points,  in  order  to  form  iny  own.  For 
mstance,  though  I  have,  in  general,  a  great  veneration  for  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  ancients,  yet  I  am  in  some  doubt  whether  tlie 
Ostracism  of  the  Athenians  was  either  Just  or  prudent;  and  should  be 
glad  to  be  detormlii3d  by  your  opinion.  You  know  very  well  that  the 
Ostracism  was  the  method  of  banishing  those  whose  distinguished  virtue 
made  them  popular,  and  consequently  (as  the  Athenians  thought)  dan- 
genius  to  the  public  liberty.  And,  if  six  thousand  citizens  of  Athene 
gave  in  the  name  of^ny  one  Athenian,  written  upon  an  oyster  shell, 
(from  whence  it  is  called  Ostracism,)  that  man  was  banished  Athens  f>  •• 
ten  years.  On  one  hand,  it  is  certain,  that  a  free  people  cannot  be  u^ 
careful  or  jealous  of  their  liberty ;  and  it  is  certain  too,  that  tlie  low 
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and  applause  of  mankind  win  always  attend  a  man  of  eminent  and  dig* 
tinguished  virtae;  and,  consequently,  they  are  more  likely  to  give  ap 
their  liberties  to  sncli  a  one,  than  to  another  of  lesser  merit.  Bat  tlie* , 
on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  extraordinary  to  discoarage  virtue  uponnny 
account ;  since  it  is  only  by  virtae  that  any  society  can  flourish,  and  be 
considerable.  There  are  many  more  arguments,  on  each  side  of  this 
question,  which  will  naturally  occur  to  yoa ;  and,  when  you  have  con- 
sidered them  well,  I  desire  you  will  write  me  your  opinion,  whether 
the  Ostracism  was  a  right  or  a  wrong  thing;  and  your  reasons  for  beiiic* 
of  that  opinion.  Let  nobody  help  you ;  but  give  me  exactly  your  own 
aentiments,  and  your  own  reasons,  whatever  they  are. 

I  hope  Mr.  Peinot  makes  you  read  Rollin  with  great  care  and  atten- 
tion, and  recapitulate  to  him  whatever  you  have  read  that  day ;  I  hope, 
too,  that  he  makes  you  read  aloud,  distinctly,  and  observe  the  stops. 
Desire  your  Mamma  to  tell  him  so  from  me;  and  the  same- to  Mr. 
Martin  :  for  it  is  a  shame  not  to  read  perfectly  well. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Maittaire ;  and  take  great  care  that  he 
gives  me  a  good  account  of  you,  at  my  return  to  London,  or  I  shall  be 
very  angry  at  yoa.    Adiea. 


LETTER  LXIL 

Bate,  Cetobm'  90, 1^40. 
Dkar  Boy  :  I  have  often  told  yon  already,  that  nothing  will  help  your 
invention  more,  and  teach  you  to  think  more  justly,  than  reading,  with 
oare  and  attention,  the  Ancient  Greek  and  Latin  Authors,  e^fpecially  the 
Poets :  invention  being  the  soul  of  poetry ;  tliat  is  to  say,  it  animates 
and  gives  lite  to  poetry,  as  the  soul  does  to  the  body.  I  have  often 
told  you,  too,  that  Poete  take  the  liberty  of  personifying  inanimate 
things;  that  is,  they  describe,  and  represent  as  persons,  the  passions, 
the  appetites,  and  many  other  things,  that  have  no  figures  nor  persons 
belonging  to  them.  For  example,  they  represent  Love  as  a  little  boy 
with  wings,  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  a  quiver.  Rage  and  Fury  they 
represent  under  the  figures  of  three  women,  called  the  three  Furies, 
with  serpents  hissing  nbout  their  heads,  lighted  torches  in  their  hands, 
and  their  faces  red  and  inflamed.  The.  description  of  Envy  I  have 
already  sent  yon,  and  likewise  the  description  of  Hunger  and  Famine, 
out  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  I  now  send  you,  out  of  the  same  book, 
the  beautiful  description  of  the  House  or  Dwelling  of  Rumour,  that  is, 
oommon  report.  Yon  will  there  find  all  the  particularities  of  rumour ; 
how  immediately  it  spreads  itself  every  where ;  how  it  adds  falsehoods 
to  truths ;  how  it  imposes  upon  the  vulgar ;  and  how  credulity,  error 
joy  and  fear,  dwell  with  it;  because  credulous  people  believe  lightly 
whatever  they  hear,  and  that  all  people  in  general  are  inclin^  to 
believe  what  they  either  wish  or  fear  much.  Pray  tj^anslate  these  lines, 
at  your  leisure,  into  English,  and  send  them  me.  ^Consider  them  your- 
self too,  at  the  same  time,  and  compare  them  with  the  observations 
yuu  mast  already  have  made  upon  rumour,  or  oommon  fame.  Have 
not  yoa  observed  how  quickly  a  piece  of  news  spreads  itself  all  over 
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the  town  f  how  it  is  first  whimpered  about,  thei i  spoken  aloud  f  how 
almost  everybody,  that  repeats  it,  adds  sometl)ing  to  it?  hoi%  the  vulgar, 
that  is,  the  ordinary  people,  believe  it  immediately?  and  how  other 
people  give  credit  to  it,  according  as  they  wish  it  trae  or  not  ?  All  this 
yoo  will  find  painted  in  the  following  lines ;  which  I  desire  yon  wiD 
weigh  welL  Hoc  enim  ab$  U  rogo^  cro^  poitulo^JUtgito.  Jubto  ti  heme 
talers. 

Oriw  loan  nMdIo  e«t  inter  temsqne,  frctnmgwi 
0«'.dtt«Bqiae  ;dagM,  tripUeU  conflDift  *mundi ; 
Unde  quod  est  oaquam,  quftmyia  rogionibus  ftbelt, 
Iiitpieltur    penetmtqoe  oawnt  yox  omnU  ftd  ^vurM. 
Fama  t«Mi,  rammiqae  doroom  slbi  legft  in  nroes 
Innonierosque  nditos,  ao  mille  foramina  teotia 
Addidli,  et  nnllls  Inctutit  timlna  portls. 
Nocte  dteqoe  patent.    Tota  est  ez  *  anre  mnmitH. 
Tola  fkvmit :  vocesque  refert :  tteralqoe  quod  audit. 
Nulla  qaies  Inttu,  nollaque,  silentla  parte ; 
Neo  amen  est  elamor,  aed  parm  marmara  tocIs. 
Qua.la  de  pelagi,  si  qttls  procal  audlat.  andls 
E'»e  solent :  qualemve  aonum ;  com  Jupiter  atr<u 
IncrepuH  *  nobes,  eztrema  tonttma  reddnnt. 
Airf%  turba  tenent :  Tenlunt  /mm  *Tulgi»,  eantque, 
ML'ta^ue  earn  reria,  pamlm  eommenta  vafantor 
*MUIifc  rumoruro  ;  conAmaque  yerba  volntant. 
R  quioiis  hi  w»euan  Implent  sermonHras    *  auras : 
Hi  narrata  ferunt  aUd :  menanraque  flctl 
Cre«clt.    Bt  audltla  allquld  norus  adjiott  auctor: 
inic  Orednlttas,  fliie  Um^rariut  *  Error, 
F<f »#fque  *Lastitla  est,  torMUmatU^wt  *  Tlnioc«s» 
^Sedltloaoe  *  rtptut^  dnbloqae  auctore  SusurrL 
Ipsa  'tula  in  c<b1o  rerum,  pelagoque  geratur, 
n  t^nre,  ridet;  totnuMiue  inqulrit  In  orbea. 

N.  H. — ^I  ha\*^  mderlined  {printed  in  Italic  eha/racten)  th»  epitnti* 
•cd  marked  th^  substantives  they  belong  to,  thns*. 


iaoB» 


FnUln  the  mldsi  of  this  oreatad  spaee. 
Betwixt  heaT'n,  earth  and  skies,  there  stands  a  plftoe, 
Oonaning  on  all  three,  with  triple  boonds 
Whence  aO  things,  tho'  remote,  are  rlew'd  ftround ; 
And  thitber  bring  their  undulating  sound. 
The  palace  of  loud  Famey  her  seat  of  powV, 
Plae'd  on  t^ie  summit  of  a  lofty  towV, 
A  thousand  winding  entries,  long  and  wide, 
Reoeive  of  fresh  reports  a  flowing  tide. 
Jk.  thousand  crannies  In  the  walls  are  made ; 
Nor  gate,  nor  bars  exclude  the  busr  trade. 
Tis  built  of  brass,  the  better  to  di(nue 
The  spreading  sounds,  and  multiply  the  news. 
Where  echoes  in  repeated  echoes  |Aay, 
A  mart  for  erer  full,  and  open  night  and  day. 
Nor  silence  is  within,  nor  rolce  express. 
But  a  deaf  noise  of  sounds  that  never  cease ; 
ConAis*d  and  chiding,  like  the  hollow  roar 
Of  tides  receding  from  the  inaolted  shore. 
Or  like  the  broken  thunder  heard  from  far. 
When  Jove  at  distance  drives  the  rolling  war. 
The  eourta  are  filled  with  a  tumiMnooe  din 
Of  crowds,  or  Issolng  forth,  or  entering  in  : 
A  thomugh-fare  of  news ;  where  some  device 
Things  never  hoard,  some  mingle  truth  with  lief; 
The  troubled  air  with  empty  sounds  they  beat. 
Intent  to  bear  and  eager  to  repeat. 
Error  sits  brooding  there,  with  added  train 
Of  vain  credtlfty,  and  Joys  as  vain  t 
8* 
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fliuploloD,  with  SedlUon  Joln*d,  are  near, 

▲od  rumoura  raUM,  and  murmura  mlx'd,  and  panic  f«ar. 

Fame  sits  aloft,  and  sees  the  sa^Ject  groand. 

And  seas  about,  and  skies  above,  inquiring  aU  around. 

LETTER  LXIII. 

Dear  Bot  :  The  shortest  and  best  wa^  of  learning  s  i&nguage,  is  to 
know  the  roots  of  it;  that  is,  those  original,  primitive  words,  of  which 
many  other  words  are  made,  b^  adding  a  letter,  or  a  preposition  to 
them,  or  by  some  such  small  vanation,  which  makes  some  difference  in 
the  sense :  thns,  you  will  observe,  that  the  prepositions,  a.  <i&,  o^,  ^  ex, 
pro^  prcBy  per,  inter^  eireum^  super^  tromM^  and  many  others,  when  added 
to  the  primitive  verb,  or  nonn,  alter  its  signification  accordingly ;  and 
when  you  have  observed  this  in  three  or  four  instances,  you  will  know 
it  in  all.  It  is  likewise  the  same  in  Greek,  wher*-.  when  you  once  know 
the  roots,  you  will  soon  know  the  branches.  Tl  is,  in  the  paper  I  send 
you  to  get  by  heart,  you  will  observe,  that  th#»  verb/«r<?,  I  *iaiTy,  is  the 
root  of  sixteen  others,  whose  significations  differ  from  the  root,  only  by 
the  addition  of  a  letter  or  two,  or  a  preposition ;  which  letters  or  pre- 
position make  the  same  alteration  to  all  words  U  which  they  are  added : 
as,  for  example,  «e,  which  signifies  out,  when  joined  to  eo^  I  go,  makes, 
I  go  out,  exeo  ;  when  Joined  to  trakoy  I  draw,  it  makee»,  I  draw  out, 
extraho  ;  and  so  in  all  other  cases  of  the  same  nature.  The  preposition 
per^  which  signifies  thoroughly  or  completely,  as  well  as  by,  when  joined 
U\  A  verb  or  a  noun,  adds  that  signification  to  it;  when  addet'  to  fero^  I 
carry.  It  makes  p^«ro,  I  carry  thoroughly;  when  added  to  ^KJto,  I  do, 
it  mokQ^ perficio^  I  finish,  I  do  thoroughly,  I  complete:  when  added  to 
nouns,  it  has  the  same  effbct ;  diffieilU^  hard ;  perdiffieilis^  thoroughly, 
completely  hard :  jueundus,  agreeable ;  petjucundus^  thoroughly  agree- 
able. If  yon  attend  to  these  observations,  it  will  save  yon  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  looking  in  the  dictionary.  As  you  are  now  pretty  well 
master  of  most  of  the  rules,  what  you  chiefly  want,  both  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  is  the  words,  in  order  to  construe  authors ;  and  theretbre  I 
would  advise  you  to  write  down,  and  learn  by  heart,  every  day,  foi 
your  own  amusement,  besides  what  you  do  with  Mr  Maittaire,  ten 
words  of  Greek,  Latin  and  English,  out  of  a  dictionary  or  vocabulary, 
which  will  go  a  great  way  in  a  yearns  time,  considering  the  words  you 
know  already,  and  those  you  will  learn  besides  in  ccnstrning  with  Mr 
Maittaire.    Adieu. 

LETTER  I.XIV. 

Dear  Boy  :  I  send  you  here  a  few  more  Latin  roots,  tlicngh  I  am  not 
pure  that  you  will  like  my  roots  so  well  as  those  that  grow  in  your  gar- 
den; however,  if  yoc  will  attend  to  them,  they  may  safe  you  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  These  few  will  naturally  point  out  many  others  to 
your  own  observation;  and  enable  yon,  by  comparison,  to  find  out 
most  derived  and  compound  words,  when  once  you  know  the  origiui) 
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root  of  them.  Yon  are  old  enough  now  to  make  obs^ratioiB  npori 
what  joa  learn ;  which,  if  you  would  be  pleased  to  do,  you  •cannot 
imagine  huw  much  time  and'  trouble  it  would  save  you.  Remember 
you  are  now  very  near  nine  years  old ;  an  age  at  which  all  boys  oaght 
to  know  a  great  deal,  but  you,  particularly,  a  great  deal  more,  consider- 
ing the  care  and  pains  that  have  been  employed  about  you ;  and,  if  you 
do  not  answer  those  expectations,  you  will  lose  your  character,  which 
h  the  most  mortifying  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  generous  mind. 
E^ery  body  has  ambition  of  some  kind  or  other,  and  is  vexed  when 
that  ambition  is  disappointed :  the  difference  is,  that  the  ambition  of 
•iUy  people  is  a  silly  and  mistaken  ambition;  and  the  ambition  of 
people  of  sense  is  a  right  and  commendable  one.  For  instance,  the 
ambition  of  a  silly  boy  of  your  age  would  be  to  have  fine  clothes,  and 
money  to  throw  away  in  idle  follies:  which,  you  plainly  see,  would  be 
no  proofs  of  merit  in  him,  but  only  a  folly  in  his  parents,  in  dressing 
him  out  like  a  jackanapes,  and  giving  him  money  to  play  the  fool  with. 
Whereas,  a  boy  of  good  sense  places  his  ambition  in  excelling  other  boys 
of  his  own  age,  and  even  older,  in  virtue  and  knowledge.  His  glory  is 
in  being  known  always  to  speak  the  truth,  in  showing  good  nature  and 
compassion,  in  learning  quicker,  and  applying  himself  more  than  other 
boys.  These  are  real  proofe  of  merit  in  him,  and  conse<^uently  proper 
objects  of  ambition ;  and  will  acquire  him  a  solid  reputation  and  char- 
acter. This  holds  true  in  men  as  well  as  in  boys ;  the  ambition  of  a  silly 
fellow  will  be  to  have  a  fine  equipage,  a  flue  house,  and  fine  clothes; 
things  which  any  body  that  has  as  much  money  may  have  as  well  as 
he,  for  they  are  all  to  be  bought ;  but  the  ambition  of  a  man  of  sense 
and  honour  is,  to  be  distinguished  by  a  character  and  reputation  of 
knowledge,  truth,  and  virtue;' things  which  are  not  to  be  bought,  and 
that  can  only  be  ac<mired  by  a  good  head  and  a  good  heart.  Such  was 
the  ambition  of  the  Lacedemonians  and  the  Romans,  when  they  made 
the  greatest  figure ;  and  such  I  hope  yours  will  always  be.    Adieu. 


LETTER  LXV. 

Ton  know  so  much  more,  and  learn  so  much  better  than  any  boy  of 
your  age,  that  vou  see  I  do  not  treat  you  like  a  boy,  but  write  to  you 
upon  subjects  fit  for  men  to  think  and  consider  of.  When  I  svid  you 
examples  of  the  virtues  of  the  ancients,  it  is  not  only  to  inform  you  of 
those  pieces  of  history,  but  to  animate  and  excite  you  to  follow  tho:>o 
*  examples.  You  there  see  the  advantages  of  virtue ;  now  it  is  sure  (sooner 
oi  later)  to  be  rewarded,  and  with  what  praises  and  «»<x>i7»»um«  the  virtuous 
actions  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity  liave  been  perpetiinted,  und  tfmi.s- 
uiitted  down  to  us.  Julius  Osesar,  tlioiigh  a  tyrant,  and  guilty  of  that 
great  crime  of  enslaving  his  country,  had,  however,  s*)me  virtues;  and 
was  distinguished  for  his  clemency  and  huminity ;  of  which  there  h 
this  remarkable  instance — Marcellus,  a  man  of  eomidei'ation  in  R(^me 
had  taken  part  with  Pompey  in  the  civil  war  between  him  and  Goisa* 
and  had  even  acted  with  zeal  and  acrimony  against  Oeesar.  However, 
afliu*  Oaosar  had  conquered  Pompey  and  was  returned  V  Rome  victorio*:.-*. 
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the  Senate  inUreeded  with  him  in  favor  of  Maicellus,  whom  lie  n#it 
only  p&rdoned,  bat  took  into  his  friendship.  Oicerr  made  an  oration 
on  purpose  to  compliment  Gaosar  upon  this  act  of  good-nature  and  gene- 
rosity;  in  which,  among  many  other  things,  he  teils  him,  that  he  looks 
upon  his  pardoning  Maroellus  as  a  greater  action  than  all  his  victories : 
)iis  words  in  Latin  are  these :  ^^  Domuisti  gentesimmanitate  harbaras,  mul- 
titndine  innumerabiles,  locis  iniinitas,  orani  oopiarum  genere  abundantes : 
sod  taraen  ea  vicisti,  qu»  et  naturam  et  oonditionem  ut  vinci  possent,  habe- 
bant.  Nulla  est  enim  tanta  vis,  tanta  copia,  quae  non  ferro  ao  viribus 
debilitari  frangiqne  possit.  Yerum  animum  vincere;  iracundiam  cohi 
here;  victoriam  temperare;  adversariura  nobilitate,  ingenio,  virtnte 
prsBstantem  non  modo  extollere  jacentera,  sed  etiam  amplificare  ejua 
pristinam  dignitatem :  hssc  qui  faciat,  non  ego  earn  cum  summis  viris  com 
paro,  sed  simillimum  Deo  judico." 

It  is  certain  that  humanity  is  the  particular  eJiaracterutie  of  a  great 
mind;  little  vicious  minds  are  full  of  anger  and  revenge,  and  are  inca- 
pable of  feeling  the  exalted  pleasure  by  forgiving  their  enemies,  and  of 
bestowing  marks  of  favour  and  generosity  upon  those  of  whom  they  havs 
gotten  the  better.    Adieu. 

I  have  underlined  [printed  in  italic»\  those  words  that  I  think  you  do 
rot  understand,  to  put  you  in  mind  to  ask  the  meaning  of  them. 

LETTER  LXVL 

M\  ▼>EAR  Child  :  You  are  now  reading  the  Historical  Novel  of  Don 
Carlos,  writen  by  the  Abb6  of  St  Real.  The  foundation  of  it  is  true ; 
the  Abu6  has  only  embellished  a  little,  in  order  to  give  it  the  turn  of  a 
novel;  aid  it  is  prettily  written.  A  propo»^  I  am  in  doubt  whether  you 
know  what  a  novel  is :  it  is  a  little  gallant  history,  which  must  contain 
a  great  deal  of  love,  and  not  exceed  one  or  two  small  volumes.  The  sub- 
ject must  be  a  love  affair;  the  lovers  are  to  meet  with  many  difficuhies 
and  obstacles,  to  oppose  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes,  but  at  last 
overcome  them  all ;  and  the  conclusion  or  catastrophe  must  leave  them 
happy.  A  novel  is  a  kind  of  abbreviation  of  a  romance ;  for  a  romaLce 
generally  consists  of  twelve  volumes,  all  filled  with  insipid  love  nonsenst, 
and  most  incredible  adventures.  The  subject  of  a  romance  is  sometimes 
a  story  entirely  fictitious,  that  is  to  say,  quite  invented ;  at  other  times 
a  true  story,  but  ^nerally  so  changed  and  altered,  that  one  cannot  know 
it.  For  example,  in  Grand  Cyrus,  CHelia,  and  Cleopatra,  three  celebrated^ 
romances,  there  is  some  true  history ;  but  so  blended  with  falsities  and 
silly  love  adventure**,  that  they  confuse  and  corrupt  the  mind,  instead 
of  forming  and  instructing  it.  The  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity  are  there 
represented  in  woods  and  forests,  whining  insipid  love  tales  to  their 
inhuman  fair  one,  who  answers  them  in  the  same  style.  In  short,  the  read- 
ing of  romances  is  a  most  frivolous  occupation,  and  time  merely  thrown 
away.  The  old  romances,  written  two  or  tliree  hundred  years  ago,  such 
as  Amadis  of  Gaul,  Orlando  the  Furious,  and  others,  were  stuffed  with 
enchantments,  magicians,  giants,  and  such  sort  of  impossibilities; 
whereas,  the  more  modern  romances  keep  within  the  bounds  o^  p'ssi 
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bflity  but  not  of  probability.  For  I  would  just  as  soon  believe,  that 
the  great  Bmtns,  who  expelled  the  Tarqnins  iVora  Rome,  was  shot 
up  by  some  magician  in  an  enchanted  castle,  as  imagine  that  he  was 
makin^^  i  illy  verses  for  the  beaatifnl  Clelia,  as  he  is  represented  in  the 
romance  of  that  name. 

Don  Carlos,  whose  name  is  given  to  the  novel  yon  are  now  reading, 
was  son  to  Philip  11.  king  of  Spain,  who  was  himself  son  of  theEmperoi 
Charleqnin,  or  Charles  V.  This  Charles  V.  was,  at  the  same  tmif , 
emperor  of  Germany  and  king  of  Spain;  he  was,  besides,  master  of  all 
Flanders,  and  the  greatest  pai't  of  Italy.  He  reigned  long ;  bnt  two  or 
three  years  before  his  death,  he  abdicated  the  crown,  and  retired  as  a 
private  man  to  the  convent  of  St  Just,  in  Spain.  He  ceded  the  empire 
to  his  brother  Ferdinand ;  and  Spain,  America,  Flanders  and  ItaJy  to 
his  son  Philip  II.,  who  was  very  unlike  him,  for  he  was  proud  and  cruel, 
even  towards  his  son,  Don  Carlos,  whom  he  put  to  death. 

Don  is  a  title  which  is  given  in  Spain  to  every  gentleman  ;  as  Manf 
iieur  in  France,  and  Signer  in  Italy.  For  instance,  if  you  were  in  Spain 
you  would  be  oAlled  Bon  Philip^    Adieiu 

LETTER  LXVIL 

DsAR  BoT :  Ton  will  seldom  hear  ft*om  me  without  an  admonition 
to  think.  All  you  learn,  and  all  you  can  read,  will  be  of  little  use,  if 
you  do  not  think  and  reason  upon  it  yourself.  One  reads  to  know  other 
people^s  thoughts ;  but  if  we  take  them  upon  trust,  without  examining 
and  comparing  them  with  our  own,  it  is  really  living  upon  other  peo- 
ple's scraps,  or  retailing  other  people's  goods.  To  know  the  thoughts  of 
others,  is  of  use,  because  it  suggests  thoughts  to  one's  self,  and  helps  one 
to  form  a  judgment ;  but  to  repeat  other  people's  thoughts,  without 
considering  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong,  is  tlie  talent  only  of  a  par- 
rot, or  at  most  a  player. 

If  Night  were  given  you  as  a  subieot  to  compose  upon,  you  would  do 
very  wdlto  loi»k  what  the  best  authors  have  said  upon  it,  in  order  to 
help  your  own  invention ;  bnt  then  you  must  think  of  it  afterwards  your- 
sel^  and  express  in  your  own  manner,  or  else  you  would  b^  at  best  but 
a  plagiary.  A  plagiary  is  a  man  who  steals  other  people's  tiionghts ;  and 
puts  them  off  for  his  own.  You  would  find,  for  example,  the  following 
account  of  Night  in  Virgil ; 

Noz  erat,  et  placldam  carpebant  feraa  soporem 
Corpora  per  tarras ;  sylveqoe  et  sasra  quierant 
Aquora :  com  medio  yolTuntur  sidera  lapwt ; 
Cum  tacet  omnis  ager,  pecudee,  pictsque  volncres, 
Qnaque  lacos  latd  llquidos,  quaqae  aspera  domls 
Kara  tenent ;  somno  poslta  sab  noete  sIl«iU 
Leoibaat  ouran,  et  corda  oblita  labonun. 

Here  you  see  the  effects  of  night;  that  it  brings  rest  to  men  wheo 
they  are  wearied  with  the  laboTirs  of  the  day;  that  the  stars  move 
in  their  reguiar  course ;  that  flocks  and  birds  repose  themselves,  and 
enjoy  the  quiet  of  the  night.  This,  upon  examination,  you  would 
6nd  to  bf  all  tro<»'  hut  then,  upon  oonsideration  U^o,  you  would  find. 
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that  it  is  not  ftli  that  is  to  be  said  upon  night ;  and  many  more  qnalitios 
and  effects  of  night  would  occur  to  jou.  As,  for  instance,  though  night 
is  in  general  the  time  of  quiet  and  repose,  yet  it  is  often  the  time  too  for 
the  commission  and  security  of  crimes,  such  as  robberies,  murders  and 
violations  •  which  generally  seek  the  advantage  of  darkness,  as  favoura- 
ble for  the  escape  of  the  guilty.  Night  too,  though  it  brings  rest  and 
refreshment  to  the  innocent  and  virtuous,  brings  disquiet  and  horror  to 
the  guilty.  The  consciousness  of  their  crimes  torments  them,  and  denies 
them  sleep  and  quiet.  You  might,  from  these  reflections,  consider  what 
would  be  the  proper  epithets  to  give  to  night ;  as  for  example, 
if  yon  were  to  represent  night  in  its  most  pleasing  shape,  as 
procuring  ouiet  and  refreshment  from  labour  and  toil,  you  might  call 
it  the /rienaly  night,  the  silent  night,  the  welcome  night,  the  peaceful 
night ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  were  to  repre.<ent  it  as  inviting  to 
the  commission  of  crimes,  you  would  call  it  the  guilty  night,  the  conscious 
night,  the  horrid  night;  with  many  other  epithets,  that  carry  along  with 
them  the  idea  of  horror  and  guilt :  for  an  epithet  to  be  proper  must 
always  be  adapted  (that  is,  suited)  to  the  circumstances  of  the  person  or 
thing  to  which  it  is  given.  Tlius  Virgil,  who  generally  gives  JSneas 
the  epithet  of  pious,  because  of  his  piety  ti»  the  gods,  and  his  duty  to 
his  father,  calls  him  Ihix  ^neas,  where  he  represents  him  making  love 
to  Dido,  as  a  properer  epithet  for  him  in  that  situation  ;  because  making 
love  becomes  a  general  much  better  that  a  man  of  singular  piety. 

Lay  aside,  for  a  few  minutes  the  thoughts  of  play,  and  think  of  this 
seriously. 

Amoto  qoaramiu  Mrim  ludo. 

Adieu. 

You  may  come  to  me  on  Saturday  morning,  before  you  go  to  Mr, 
liaittaire. 

LETTER  LXVIIL 

Dbab  Bot  :  I  shall  not  soon  leave  the  subject  of  invention  and  think- 
ing ;  which  I  would  have  you  apply  to,  as  much  as  your  age  and  giddi- 
ness will  permit.  Use  will  make  it  every  day  easier  to  you,  and  age  aud 
observation  will  improve  it.  Virtue  is  a  subject  that  deserves  your 
and  every  man's  attention ;  and  suppose  I  were  to  bid  you  make  some 
verses,  or  give  me  your  thoughts  in  prose,  upon  the  subject  of  Virtue, 
how  would  you  go  about  it?  Why,  yon  would  first  consider  what  Vir- 
tue is,  and  then  what  are  the  eflfects  and  marks  of  it,  both  with  regard 
to  others  and  to  one's  self.  You  would  find  then,  that  Virtue  consists 
in  doing  good,  and  in  speaking  truth ;  that  the  effects  of  it  are  advan- 
tageous to  all  mankind,  and  to  one's  self  in  particular.  Virtue  makes  us 
pity  and  relieve  the  misfortunes  of  mankind;  it  makes  us  promote  jus- 
tice and  good  order  in  society ;  and  in  general,  contributes  to  whatever 
tends  to  the  real  good  of  mankind.  To  ourselves  it  gives  an  inward 
oomfort  and  satisfaction,  which  nothing  else  can  do,  and  which  nothim^ 
can  rob  us  of.  AH  other  advantages  depend  upon  others,  as  much  as 
upon  ourselves.  Riches,  power,  and  greatness  may  t>e  taken  away  from 
en  },-  *^e  violence  and  i^jnstice  of  others,  or  by  inevitable  accidents,  bnt 
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Viitae  depends  only  upon  onreelves,  and  nobodj  can  take  it  away  from 
ns.  Sickness  may  deprive  ns  of  all  the  pleasure  of  the  body ;  but  it 
cannot  deprive  as  of  our  Virtue,  nor  of  tne  satisfaction  which  we  feel 
from  it.  A  virtuous  man,  under  all  the  misfortunes  of  life,  still  finds 
an  inward  comfort  and  satisfaction,  which  makes  him  happier  than 
any  wicked  man  can  be,  with  all  the  other  advantages  of  life.  If  a 
man  has  acquired  great  power  and  riches  by  falsehood,  injustice,  and 
oppression,  he  cannot  er\joy  them ;  because  his  conscience  will  torment 
him,  and  constantly  reproach  him  with  the  means  by  whicli  he  got 
tliem.  The  stings  of  his  conscience  will  not  even  let  him  sleep  quietly  ; 
but  he  will  dream  of  liis  crimes ;  and  in  the  day-time,  when  alone,  and 
when  he  has  time  to  think,  he  will  be  uneasy  and  melancholy.  He  is 
afraid  of  every  thing;  for,  as  he  knows  mankind  must  liate  him,  he  has 
reason  to  think  thev  will  hurt  him  if  thev  can.  Whereas,  if  a  virtuous 
man  be  ever  so  poor,  or  unfortunate  in  the  world,  still  his  virtue  is  its 
own  reward,  and  will  comfort  him  under  all  afflictions.  The  quiet  ancj 
satisfaction  of  his  con.^ience  make  him  cheerful  by  day,  and  sleep 
sound  of  nights ;  he  can  be  alone  with  pleasure,  and  is  not  afraid  of  his 
own  thoughts.  Besides  this,  he  is  universally  esteemed  and  respected ; 
for  even  the  most  wicked  people  themselves  cannot  help  admiring  and 
respecting  Virtue  in  others.  All  these,  and  many  other  advantages,  you 
would  ascribe  to  Virtue,  if  you  were  to  compose  upon  that  subject. 
A  poet  says, 

IpM  quldem  Vlrtos,  slblmet  polcherrlma  meroet. 

Aiid  Oisndian  has  the  following  lines  upon  that  subject: 

Ipia  qatdem  Virtaa  pretiom  slbi,  solaqaa  UXh 
Fortuna  seoura  nitet :  nee  fkclbos  ollls 
EiifiUir ;  plausiione  peUt  daresoere  rulci. 
Nil  opifl  extenuB  cupieiu,  dII  iDdiga  laudia : 
Diritils  aalmosa  salSf  immoiaque  concUa 
Oaalbos,  ex  alti  mortaUa  despleit  aro«. 

Adieu. 
LETTER  LXIX. 

Dxi.R  Boy  :  Yon  behaved  yourself  so  well  at  Mr  Boden*s  last  Sun- 
day, that  you  justly  deserve  commendation :  besides,  you  encourage  me 
to  give  you  some  rules  of  politeness  and  good  breeding,  being  persuaded 
that  you  will  observe  them.  Enow  then,  that  as  learning,  honour,  and 
virtue,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  gain  you  the  esteem  and  admiration 
of  mankind;  politeness  and  good-breeding  are  equally  necessary  to 
make  yon  welcome  and  agreeable  in  conversation  and  common  life. 
Great  taJents,  such  as  honour,  virtue,  learning,  and  parts,  are  above  the 
geLerality  of  the  world;  who  neither  possess  them  themselves,  nor 
juilgef:'*them  rightly  in  others ;  but  all  people  are  judges  of  the  lesser 
udentci  'ch  as  civility,  affability,  and  an  obliging,  agreeable  address  and 
manne;  because  they  feel  the  good  effects  of.  them,  as  making  society 
easy  a'  d  pleasing.  Goo<l  sense,  must,  in  many  cases,  determine  good- 
breeding;  because  the  same  thing  that  would  be  civil  at  one  time,  and 
to  one  pei'son  may  be  quite  otherwise  at  another  time,  and  to  another 
liAi-son ;  but  there  ai-e  some  general  rules  of  good-breeding,  that  hold 
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always  true,  and  in  all  cases.  As,  for  example,  it  is  always  extremely 
rude,  to  answer  only  yes,  or  no,  to  anybody,  without  addiafl:  sir,  my 
lord,  or  madam,  acc<irding  to  the  quality  of  the  person  you  speak  ♦o  •  as. 
in  French,  you  must  always  say.  Monsieur^  Milordy  Madame.  \\\A 
Mademoiulle,  I  suppose  yon  know  that  every  married  woman  is.  «n 
French,  Madame^  and  every  unmarried  one  is  Mademoiselle,  It  is  like- 
wise extremely  rude,  not  to  give  the  proper  attention,  and  a  Mvil  answer, 
when  people  speak  to  you ;  or  to  go  away,  or  be  doing  something  els*, 
when  they  are  speaking  to  you ;  for  that  convinces  them  that  you  de^ 
pise  them,  and  do  not  think  it  worth  your  while  to  hear  or  answer  yrhci 
tliey  say.  I  dare  say  I  need  not  tell  ^ou  how  rude  it  is,  to  take  the  best 
place  in  a  room,  or  to  seize  immediately  upon  what  you  like  at  tab]<^ 
without  offering  first  to  help  others ;  as  if  you  considered  nobody  but 
yourself.  On  the  contrary,  you  should  always  endeavour  to  procure  all 
the  conveniences  you  can  to  the  people  you  are  with.  Besides  being 
civil,  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  perfection  of  good  breeding  ks, 
to  be  civil  with  ease,  and  in  a  gentleman-like  manner.  For  this,  yoi 
should  observe  the  French  people,  who  excel  in  it,  and  whose  polite- 
ness seems  a«*  easy  and  natural  as  any  other  part  of  their  conversation. 
Whereus  tlie  English  are  often  awkward  in  their  civilities,  and,  when 
they  mean  to  be  civil,  are  too  much  ashamed  to  get  it  out.  But,  pray 
do  you  remember  never  to  be  ashamed  of  doing  what  is  right ;  you 
would  have  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  be  ashamed  if  yon  were  not  civil ; 
but  what  reason  can  you  have  to  be  ashamed  of  being  civil  ?  ^nd  why 
not  say  a  civil  and  obliging  thing,  as  easily  and  as  naturally  as  you  would 
ask  what  o^clock  it  is  ?  This  kind  of  bashfulness,  which  is  justly  called 
by  the  French,  mauvaiee  honte,  is  the  distih^^uishiLg  character  o^  an 
English  booby ;  who  is  frightened  out  of  his  wits  when  people  of  fasdon 
sp^k  to  him ;  and,  when  he  is  to  answer  them,  bluenes,  stammers,  and 
can  hardly  get  out  what  he  would  say  ,•  and  becomes  really  ridiculous, 
from  a  groundless  fear  of  being  laughed  at :  whereas  a  real  well-bred  man 
would  speak  to  all  the  kings  in  the  world,  with  as  little  concern,  and  as 
much  ease,  as  he  would  speak  to  you. 

Remember,  then,  that  to  be  civil,  and  to  be  civil  with  ease,  ;which  is 
properly  called  good-breeding,)  is  tlie  only  way  to  be  beloved,  and  well 
received  in  company ;  that  to  be  ill-bred,  nnd  rude,  is  intolerable,  and 
the  way  to  be  kicked  out  of  company;  and  that  to  be  bashful,  is  to  be 
ridiculous.  As  I  am  sure  you  will  mind  and  practise  all  thif«,  I  expect 
that  when  you  are  novennie^  you  will  not  only  be  the  best  scholar,  bat 
the  best-bred  boy  in  England  of  your  age.    Adieu. 


LETTER  LXX. 

?inLIP  CHESTERFIELD  TO  PHILIP  STANHOPE,  TET  A  LITTL3  E.o 
BUT  TO-MOBROW  OOmG  OUT  OF  OHIIJ>HOOD. 

This  is  the  last  letter  I  shall  write  to  you  as  to  a  little  boy;  for  u« 
morrow,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  will  attain  your  ninth  year ;  so  that^ 
for  the  future,  I  shall  treat  you  as  a  youth.    You  must  now  oommence  a 
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different  course  of  life,  a  different  course  of  studies.  Ko  more  levity ; 
childish  toys  and  play-thiogs  most  be  thrown  aside,  and  yonr  mind 
directed  to  serioos  objects.  What  was  not  unbecoming  of  a  child, 
would  be  disgraceful  to  a  youth.  Wherefore,  endeavour  with  all  yuur 
might  to  show  a  suitable  change;  and,  by  learning,  good  manners, 
politeness,  and  other  accomplishments,  to  suipass  those  youths  of  your 
own  age,  whom  hitherto  yon  have  surpassed  when  boys.  Consider,  i 
entreat  you,  how  shamefhl  it  would  be  for  you,  should  you  let  them  get 
the  better  of  you  now.  For  instance,  should  Onslow,  now  a  Westmin- 
ster scholar,  heretofore  vour  companion,  and  a  youth  of  nine  years  old, 
as  you  are;  should  he,  t  say,  deservedly  obtain  a  place  in  school  above 
you,  what  would  you  do  ?  where  would  you  run  to  hide  yourself?  You 
would  certainly  be  glad  to  quit  a  place  where  you  could  not  remain  with 
honour.  If,  therefore,  you  have  any  regard  for  your  own  reputation, 
and  a  desire  to  please  me,  see  that,  by  unremitting  attention  and  labour 
you  may,  with  Justice,  be  styled  the  head  of  your  class.  So  may  the 
Almighty  preserve  you,  and  bestow  upon  you  his  choicest  blessings !  I 
Bhall  add  what  Horace  wishes  for  his  Tibullus : 

ChraUft,  (kmA,  raletado  ooDtiogai  ftbandft ; 
£t  mandiu  rictus,  doo  deflclenta  crumenA  1 

Kalends  of  May,  1741. 

LETTER  LXXI. 

DsAB  Boy  :  I  wish  I  had  as  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  your 
remembering  what  you  have  once  learned,  as  with  your  learning  it;  but 
what  signifies  your  learning  anything  soon,  if  yon  forget  it  as  soon  ? 
Memory  depends  upon-attention,  and  your  forgetftilness  proceeds  singly 
from  a  want  of  attention.  For  example,  I  dare  say,  if  I  told  you  that 
such  a  day  next  week,  you  should  have  something  that  you  liked,  you 
would  certainly  remember  the  day,  and  call  ui)on  me  for  it.  And  why  ? 
only  because  you  would  attend  to  it.  Now  a  Greek  or  a  Latin  verse  is 
as  easily  retamed  as  a  day  of  the  week,  if  vou  would  give  the  same 
iittention  to  it,  I  now  remember,  and  can  still  repeat,  all  that  I  learnt 
when  I  was  of  your  age ;  but  it  is  because  I  then  attended  to  it,  know- 
ing that  a  little  attention  would  save  me  the  trouble  of  learning  the 
same  things  over  and  over  again.  A  man  will  never  do  anything  well, 
that  cannot  command  his  attention  immediately  from  one  thing  to 
another,  as  occasion  requires.  If  while  he  is  at  his  business,  he  thinks  of 
his  diversions,  or,  if  while  he  is  at  his  diversions,  he  thinks  of  his  busi- 
ness, he  will  succeed  in  neither,  but  do  both  very  awkwardly.  Hoc  age^ 
was  a  maxim  among  the  Romans,  which  means,  do  what  you  are  about, 
and  do  that  only.  A  little  mind  is  always  hurried,  by  twenty  things  at 
once ;  but  a  man  of  sense  does  but  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  resolves  to 
excel  in  it;  for  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well. 
Therefore  remember  to  give  yourself  up  entirely  to  the  thing  you  are 
doing,  be  it  wliat  it  will,  whether  your  lx)ok  or  your  play ;  for  if  yn, 
have  a  right  ambition,  you  will  desire  t«  excel  all  boys  of  your  age,  a* 
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cricket,  or  trap-ball,  as  well  as  in  learning.  Ytm  have  one  rival  in 
learning,  whom!  am  snreyou  ought  to  take  parti colar  care  to  excel, 
and  that  is  your  own  pictare.  Remember  what  is  written  tliere,  and 
consider  what  a  shame  it  would  be,  if,  when  you  are  decennis^  yoi 
should  not  liave  got  farther  than  when  you  were  octennU.  Who  would 
not  take  pains  to  avoid  such  a  disgrace? 

Another  thing  I  must  mention  to  you,  which,  though  it  be  not  of  the 
same  consequence,  is,  however,  worth  minding ;  and  that  ifl,  the  trick  vou 
have  got  of  looking  close  to  your  book  when  you  read,  which  is  only  a 
trick,  for  I  am  sure  you  are  not  short-sighted.  It  is  an  ugly  trick,  and 
has  a  dull  look,  and,  over  and  above,  will  spoil  your  eyes ;  thei'-efore 
always  hold  your  book  as  far  off  as  you  can  when  you  read,  and  you 
will  soon  come  to  read  at  a  great  distance.  These  little  things  are  not 
to  be  neglected ;  for  the  very  best  things  receive  some  addition,  by  a 
genteel  and  graceful  manner  of  doing  them.  Demosthenes,  the  famous 
Grecian  orator,  being  asked  which  were  the  three  principal  parts  of  an 
orator ;  answered,  action,  action,  action ;  meaning,  that  the  force  and 
persuasion  of  an  orator  consisted  a  great  deal  in  his  graceful  action,  and 
good  elocution.  Adieu.  You  may  come  to  me  to-morrow  morning, 
before  you  go  to  Mr.  Maittaire. 


LETTEIi  LXXll. 

BBD8SKL8,  Map  f  $*  1141. 

Dear  Box  :  I  believe  we  are  yet  well  enough  together  for  you  to  be 
glad  to  hear  of  my  safe  arrival  on  this  side  of  the  water,  which  1 
crossed  in  four  hours'  time  from  Dover  to  Calais.  By  the  way,  Calais 
was  the  last  town  that  the  English  kept  in  France,  after  it  was  conquer^ 
by  Henry  V.;  and  it  was  yielded  up  to  France  in  the  reign  of  the 
popish  Queen  Mary,  daughter  to  Henry  VI 11.  From  Calais  I  went  to 
Dunkirk,  which  belonged  formerly  to  the  Spaniards,  and  was  taken  by 
Oliver  Cromwell;  but  afterwards  shamefully  sold  to  France,  by  King 
Charles  II.  From  Dunkirk  I  went  to  Lisle,  which  is  a  very  great,  rich, 
and  strong  town,  belonging  to  France,  and  the  chief  town  of  French 
Flanders.  From  Lisle  I  came  to  Ghent,  which  is  the  capital  of  that 
part  of  Flanders  that  belongs  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  as  heiress  of 
the  House  of  Austria.  It  is  a  very  large  town,  but  neither  rich  nor 
strong.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  was  bom  there,  and  his  statue  is  upon 
a  pillar  in  the  middle  of  a  great  square.  From  Lisle,  I  came  here  to 
Brussels,  which  is  the  chief  town  of  Brabant,  and  a  very  tine  one. 
Here  the  best  camlets  are  made,  and  most  of  the  fine  laces  that  you  see 
worn  in  Englaud.  You  may  follow  me  through  Uiis  journey  upon  your 
map ;  till  you  take  it  sometime  hence,  in  reality. 

1  ex[>ect  you  to  moke  prodigious  improvements  in  your  learning,  b\ 
the  time  I  see  you  again ;  for  now  that  you  are  past  nine  years  old,  you 
have  no  time  to  lose :  and  I  wait  with  impatience  for  a  good  accouni 
of  you  from  Mr.  Maittaire.  I  dare  not  buy  anything  for  you  till  then, 
for  fear  I  should  be  obliged  to  keep  it  myself.     But  if  I  should  have  a 
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Terj  good  aoooant,  there  shall  be  very  good  rewards  brought  over. 
Adieu. 

Make  my  compliments  to  your  Mamma;  and  when  yon  write  to  me 
aond  yoar  letters  to  my  honse  in  towit 

LETTER  LXXin. 

Aiz-Li>0>APSLU,  Jwu  8,  iT.  A 

Mt  dbae  Child  :  It  is  now  four  days  since  I  arrived  here  at  Aiz-la« 
Chapelle;  from  whence  I  take  the  liberty  of  assuring  you  of  m> 
respects;  not  doubting  but  you  will  be  so  good  to  forgive  me  if  I  impor- 
tune you  too  often  with  my  letters.  I  know  your  time  is  valuable,  and 
am  sensible,  that  it  would  be  pity  to  interrupt  the  course  of  youi 
studies,  which  I  do  not  question  but  you  pursue  with  great  success  and 
attention.  However,  setting  aside  all  raillery,  I  hope  you  learn  as  you 
ought;  and  that  Mr.  Maittaire  is  satisfied:  otherwise  I  can  assure  yoiv 
that  I  shall  be  very  much  dissatisfied. 

A  propoi  of  learning;  I  must  tell  you,  that  I  have  seen  at  Brussels,  a 
little  boy  of  about  your  age;  he  is  son  to  the  C!omte  de  Y  Annoy;  he 
knows  Latin  perfectly;  he  playo  in  comedy,  and  declaims  in  French 
tragedy  most  exquisitely  well;  but  this  is  because  he  applies,  and  retains 
whatever  he  has  once  learned.  Besides  all  this,  he  is  very  polite ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  company,  whom  he  did  not  Know,  he  was 
not  in  tiie  least  disconcerted,  but  spoke,  and  answered  each  person  with 
good  manners,  and  with  ease. 

Tills  town  is  large,  but  rather  ugly ;  it  is  called  in  Latin  Aquugranum. 
It  is  the  first  imperial  and  free  city  of  the  empire,  and  as  such  has  tlie 
privilege  of  choosing  its  own  magistrates,  is  governed  by  them,  and  is 
ill  possession  of  other  rights,  that  cannot  be  infringed  by  the  emperor. 
In  the  year  800,  Charlemagne  was  here  crowned  Emperor ;  and  the 
crown  used  in  that  ceremony  is  still  shewn  in  tlie  cathetlral  of  this 
place.  It  is  not  famous  for  anything  but  its  mineral  waters,  which 
occasion  a  great  resort  of  people ;  they  are  very  heating,  and  disagree- 
able to  the  taste,  having  the  savour  of  rotten  eggs. 

The  imperial  towns  have  a  voice  at  the  diet  of  the  empire,  that  is 
held  at  Katisbon;  which  is  the  assembly  of  the  empire;  thither  the 
electors,  princes,  and  imperial  towns  send  their  deputies,  to  settle  th«^ 
afifmrs  of  the  empire,  jointly  with  the  emperor,  as  our  pariiainent  docs 
in  England.  By  this  you  may  see,  that  the  empire  of  Gferinany  is  a  frf^e 
state,  in  which  no  law  can  be  made  without  the  consent  of  tlie  emperor, 
the  electors,  the  sovereign  princes,  and  the  imperial  towns.  You  ought 
to  know  the  difierent  forms  of  government  of  the  different  countries  in 
Europe;  and  when  you  read  the  histories  of  them,  bestow  a  particular 
attention  upon  that  circumstance.    Adieu  for  this  time. 

LETTER  LXXIV 

n,  .    J^Vi,S  a  174. 

Dbab  Bot  :  I  have  often  told  you  in  n:>  former  letters,  {luH  w  is 
most  certainly  true,)  that  the  strictest  and  mcst  sorLpulous  hon  vrr  aii^ 
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Tirfcne  oao  alono  make  yoa  esteetned  and  rained  by  mankind ;  that  parta 
and  learning  can  alone  make  you  adn^ired  and  celebrated  by  them :  b::t 
that  the  possession  of  lesser  t^ents  was  most  absolntely  nece<«:r»  y, 
towards  making  you  liked,  beloved,  and  sought  after  in  p.jVAte  lite. 
Of  these  lesser  talents,  good  breeding  is  the  principal  and  fnost  neces- 
sary one,  not  only  as  it  is  very  important  in  itself,  but  as  it  adds  ^reat 
lustre  to  the  more  solid  advantages  both  of  the  heart  and  the  mind.  I 
have  often  touched  upon  good  breeding  to  you  before;  so  that  this 
letUjr  shall  be  upon  the  next  necessary  qnalincation  to  it,  which  is  a 
genteel  and  easy  manner  and  carriage,  wholly  free  from  those  odd  tricks, 
ill  habits,  and  awkwardnesses,  which  even  many  very  worthy  and  sen- 
sible people  have  in  then-  behaviour.  However  trifling  a  genteel  man- 
ner may  sound,  it  is  of  very  great  consequence  towanls  pleasing  in  pri- 
vate life,  especially  the  women,  which,  one  time  or  other,  vou  will  think 
worth  pleasing ;  and  I  have  known  many  a  man  from  his  awkward- 
ness, give  people  such  a  dislike  of  him  at  first,  tliat  all  his  merit  could 
not  get  the  better  of  it  afterwards.  Whereas  a  genteel  manner  prepos- 
sesses people  in  your  favour,  bends  them  towards  you,  and  makes  them 
wish  to  l»e  like  you.  Awkwardness  can  proceed  but  from  two  causes ; 
either  from  not  having  kept  good  company,  or  from  not  having  attended 
to  it.  As  tor  your  keeping  good  company,  I  will  take  care  of  that;  do 
you  take  care  to  observe  their  ways  and  manners,  and  to  form  vour  own 
upon  them.  Attention  is  absolutely  necessary  for  this,  as  indeed  it  is 
for  everything  else ;  and  a  man  without  attention  is  not  fit  to  live  in 
the  world.  When  an  awkward  fellow  first  comes  into  a  room,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  his  sword  gets  between  his  legs,  and  throws  him 
down,  or  makes  him  stumble,  at  least ;  when  he  has  recovered  this  acci- 
dent, he  goes  and  places  himself  in  the  very  place  of  the  whole  room 
where  he  should  not ;  there  he  soon  lets  his  hat  fall  down,  and,  in  tak- 
ing it  up  again,  throws  down  his  cane;  in  recovering  his  c>ane,  his  hat 
falls  a  second  time,  so  that  he  is  a  qnarter  of  an  hour  before  he  is  in 
order  again.  If  he  drinks  tea  or  cofl'ee,  he  certainly  scalds  his  month, 
and  lets  either  ihe  cup  or  the  saucer  fall,  and  spills  either  the  tea  oi 
coffee  in  his  breeches.  At  dinner,  his  awkwardness  distinguishes  itself 
particularly,  as  he  has  more  to  do ;  there  he  holds  his  knife,  fork,  and 
spoon  differently  from  other  people,  eats  with  his  knife,  to  the  great 
danger  of  his  mouth,  picks  his  teeth  with  his  fork,  and  puts  his  spoon, 
which  has  been  in  his  throat  twenty  times,  into  the  dishes  again.  Jf  he 
is  to  carve,  he  can  never  hit  the  joint:  but,  in  his  vain  effDrts  to  out 
through  the  bone,  scatters  the  sauce  in  everybody's  face.  He  generally 
daubs  himself  with  soup  and  grease,  though  his  napkin  is  commonly 
stuck  through  a  button-hole,  and  tickles  his  chin.  When  he  drinks,  be 
infallibly  coughs  in  his  glass,  and  besprinkles  the  company.  Besides  all 
this,  he  lias  strange  tricks  and  gestures;  snch  as  snuffing  up  his  nose, 
making  faces,  putting  his  finger  in  his  nose,  or  blowing  it  and  looking 
afterwards  in  his  handkerchief,  so  as  to  make  the  company  sick.  His 
VflQds  are  troublesome  to  him,  when  he  has  not  something  in  them,  and 
;tH  does  not  know  where  to  put  them ;  but  they  are  in  peri>etual  motion 
between  his  bosom  and  his  breeches :  h<<  does  not  wear  his  clothes,  and 
In  short  does  nothing  like  other  pe^»ple.     All  this,  1  own,  is  not  in  any 
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degree  eriraiiial ;  bot  it  is  hif^ly  disagreeable  and  ridionloiis  in  com- 
paii>,  and  ought  most  care^y  to  be  avoided,  bj  whoever  desires  to 
please. 

FnHT  this  aoooant  of  what  jon  shotUd  not  do,  yon  may  easily  JudgA 
what  yoc  ^oold  do;  and  a  dae  attention  to  the  manners  of  people  of 
fashion,  and  who  have  seen  the  world,  vrill  make  it  habitual  and  fanu  • 
Ua?  l<.  yon. 

There  is,  likewise,  an  awkwardness  of  expression  and  words,  most 
carefully  to  be  avoided ;  such  as  false  English,  bad  pronunciation,  old 
sayings,  and  common  proverbs;  which  are  so  many  proofs  of  having 
kept  l>ad  and  low  company.  For  euunple,  if^  instead  of  saying  that 
tastes  are  different,  and  that  even^  man  has  his  own  peculiar  one,  you 
should  let  off  a  proverb,  and  say.  That  what  is  one  man  s  meat  is  another 
man^s  poison:  or  else,  Every  one  as  they  like,  as  the  good  man  said 
when  he  kissed  his  cow ;  everybody  would  be  persuaded  that  you  had 
never  kept  company  with  anybody  above  footmen  and  housemaids. 

Attention  will  do  all  this,  and  without  attention  nothing  is  to  be  done ; 
want  of  attention,  which  is  really  want  of  thought,  is  either  folly  oi 
madness.  Tou  should  not  only  have  attention  to  everything,  but  a 
quickness  of  attention,  so  as  to  observe,  at  once,  all  the  people  in  the 
room,  tlieir  motions,  their  looks,  and  their  words,  and  yet  without  star- 
ing at  them,  and  seeming  to  be  an  observer.  This  quick  and  unobserved 
observation  is  of  infinite  advantage  in  life,  and  is  to  be  ac<}uired  with 
care ;  and,  on  the  contrary^  what  is  called  absence,  which  is  though t- 
let^suess,  and  want  of  attention  about  what  is  doing,  makes  a  man  so  like 
either  a  fool  or  a  madman,  that,  for  my  part,  I  see  no  real  difiference.  A 
fool  never  lias  thought ;  a  madman  has  lost  it ;  and  an  absent  man  is,  for 
tlie  time,  without  it. 

Adieu !  direct  your  next  to  me,  ehez  Monsieur  Chabert^  Banquier,  a 
Paris ;  and  take  care  that  I  find  the  improvements  I  expect  at  mv 
return. 

LETTER  LXXV. 

Deab  Box  :  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  several  performances 
yon  sent  me,  and  still  more  so  with  Mr.  Maittaire^s  letter,  that  accom* 
panied  them,  in  Which  he  gives  me  a  much  better  account  of  you  than 
he  did  in  his  former.  Laudari  a  laudato  wro^  was  always  a  commend  - 
able  ambition ;  encourage  that  ambition,  and  continue  to  deserve  the 
praises  of  the  praise-worthy.  While  you  do  so,  vou  shall  have  what- 
ever you  will  from  me ;  and  when  yon  oease  to  do  bo«  you  shall  have 
nothing. 

I  am  glad  you  have  begun  to  compose  a  little;  it  will  give  y<\  a 
babil  of  thinking  upon  subjects,  which  is  at  least  as  necessary  as  r«t.u* 
ing  them,  therefore  pray  send  me  your  thoughts  upon  this  subject: 
Non  sibi,  sed  toti  geiritom  m  cre4er«  mimdo. 

It  is  ^  part  (A  Cato's  character  in  Lucan ;  who  savs,  that  Gato  did  not 
thinjL  himself  bom  for  hinaalf  only  ^  but  for  all  mimkind.    jLet  me  know 
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iJien,  whether  yon  think  that  a  man  is  hom  only  for  his  own  pleasurif 
and  advantage,  or  whether  he  is  not  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  good 
of  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  and  of  all  mankind  in  general.  Tliis  is 
certjun,  that  every  man  receives  advantages  from  society,  which  he 
ouuld  not  have,  if  he  were  the  only  man  in  the  world;  therefore,  i**  he 
not  in  some  measure  in  debt  to  society?  and  is  he  not  obliged  to  do  tor 
others  what  they  do  for  him  f  You  may  do  this  in  English  or  Latin, 
which  yon  please;  for  it  is  the  thinking  part,  and  not  the  language,  tliat 
I  mind  in  this  case. 

I  warned  you,  in  my  last,  against  those  disagreeable  tricks  and  awk- 
wardnesses, whicli  many  people  contract  when  they  are  young,  by  the 
negligence  of  their  parents,  and  cannot  get  quit  of  them  wlien  they  are 
old ;  such  as  odd  motions,  strange  jmstures,  and  ungenteel  carriage.  But 
there  is  likewise  an  awkwardness  of  the  mind,  that  ought  to  be,  and 
with  care  may  be,  avoided ;  as,  for  instance,  to  mistake  names;  to  s]>eak 
of  Mr.  What-d'ye-call-liim,  or  Mrs.  Thingum,  or  How-d'ye-call-her,  is 
excessively  awkward  and  ordinary.  To  call  people  by  improper  titles 
and  appellations  is  so  too ;  as,  my  Lord,  for  Sir ;  and  Sir,  for  my  Lord. 
To  begin  a  8tory  or  narration  when  you  are  not  perfect  in  it,  and  can- 
not go  through  with  it,  but  are  forced,  possibly,  to  say,  in  the  middle  of 
it,  **  I  have  forgotten  the  rest,"  is  very  unpleasant  and  bungling.  Oie 
must  be  extremely  exact,  clear,  and  perspicuous,  in  everything  one  says, 
otherwise,  instead  of  entertaining,  or  informing  others,  one  only  tires 
and  puzzles  them.  The  voice  and  manner  of  8i)eaking,  too,  are  not  to 
be  neglected :  some  people  almost  shut  their  mouths  when  they  speak, 
and  mutter  so,  that  they  are  not  to  be  understood;  others  speak  so  fast, 
and  sputter,  that  they  are  not  to  be  understood  neither ;  some  always 
speak  as  loud  as  if  they  were  talking  to  deaf  people;  and  others  so  low 
that  one  cannot  hear  them.  All  these  habits  are  awkward  and  dis- 
agreeable, and  are  to  be  avoided  by  attention ;  they  are  the  distingnish- 
ing  marks  of  the  ordinary  people,  who  have  had  no  care  taken  of  their 
education.  You  cannot  imagine  how  necessary  it  is  to  mind  all  these 
little  things ;  for  I  have  seen  many  people  with  great  talents  ill  received, 
for  want  of  having  these  talents  too ;  and  others  well  received,  only 
from  their  little  talents,  and  who  have  had  no  great  ones.    Adieu. 


>     LETTER  LXXVL 

Spa,  AuffuK  ^  J   .' 

My  DEAJt  Boy  :  I  always  write  to  you  with  ]>leasure,  when  I  rs,« 
write  ro  yoi  with  kindness;  and  with  pain,  when  I  am  obliged  to  chide 
You  should,  therefore,  for  my  sake  as  well  as  your  own,  apply  and 
l»Ahave  yourself  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  might  always  receive  good 
&ocount  of  you.  The  last  I  had  from  Mr.  Maittaire  was  so  good  a  one, 
that  you  and  I  are  at  present  extremely  well  together ;  and  I  depend 
ui»on  your  taking  care,  that  we  shall  continue  so. 

I  am  sure  you  now  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  Queen  of  Hun 
gary,  and  the  wars  which  she  is  nnd  will  be  engaged  in;  it  is  therefore 
right  that  you  should  know  a  little  of  that  matter.    The  last  Emperor, 
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CtuTwk  \.t  r«-xtn,  ^bo  -vras  father  to  this  Qaeen  of  Hnngaiy,  was  the 
last  male  c.  the  Rovu^  o{  Austria;  and  fearing  that,  as  lie  had  no  sons, 
his  dominions  might,  ai*  his  death,  be  divided  between  iii!*  danghters, 
and  ccnseqient:}'  we&kened.  he  settled  them  all  npon  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, theQt.een  ot  flcngarj,  by  a  public  act,  which  is  called  the  Pragma- 
tic Sanction.  So  that  at  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  she  succeeded  to 
Austria,  Bohemia,  Sileslb,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  8tiria,  Carinthia,  and 
the  Tyrol,  in  Germany  to  all  Fianders ;  and  to  Parma,  Placentia,  Milan, 
ar.d  Mantua,  in  Italy,  besides  Tuscany,  which  is  her  liusband^s.  The 
Hotse  cf  Austria  is  descended  from  Rodolph,  Count  of  llapsbourg,  whoj 
aliouv  seven  hundred  years  ago,  acquired  the  Duchy  of  Austria.  His 
descendants,  partly  by  conquest,  and  partly  by  advantageous  marriages, 
increas>ed  their  dominions  so  considerably,  that  Charles  the  Fifth,  who 
was  Emperor  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  was  at  once  in  possession 
of  Uie  Empire,  Spain,  the  West  Indices,  almost  all  Italy,  and  the  Seven- 
teen Provinces,  which  before  that  time  composed  the  Duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy. When  he  grew  old,  he  grew  weary  of  government,  retired  into 
a  monastery  in  Spain,  and  divided  his  dominions  between  his  son  Philip 
tiie  Second,  King  of  Spain,  and  his  brother  Ferdinand,  who  was  elected 
Emperor  in  his  room.  To  his  son  Philip,  he  gave  Spain  and  the  West 
Indies,  Italy  and  the  Seventeen  Provinces.  To  his  brother,  all  he  had  in 
Germany.  From  that  time  to  this,  the  Emperors  have  constantly  been 
elected  out  of  the  house  of  Austria,  as  tlie  best  able  to  defend,  and  sap- 
port  the  dignity  of  the  Empire.  The  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  by  his  wife 
the  Queen  of  Hunganr  is  now  in  possession  of  many  of  those  dominions, 
wants  to  be  chosen  Emperor :  but  France,  that  was  always  Jealous  of 
the  power  <^  tlie  House  of  Austria,  snpporta  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
and  wants  to  have  him  get  some  of  those  dominions  from  the  Qaeen  of 
Hungary,  and  be  chosen  Emperor:  for  which  purpose  they  have  now 
sent  an  army  into  Bavaria  to  his  assistance.  This  short  account  may 
enable  you  to  talk  the  politics  now  in  fashion ;  and  if  you  have  a  mind 
to  be  more  particularly  informed  about  the  House  of  Austria,  look  into 
your  Historical  Dictionary  for  R(Klolph  de  Hapsbonrg,  Autriche,  and 
Charlequint.  As  Charles  the  Fifth  inherited  Spain  by  his  mother,  and 
the  Seventeen  Provinces  by  his  grandmother,  who,  being  only  daughter 
of  the  last  Duke  of  Burgundy,  brought  them  in  marriage  to  his  grand- 
father, the  Emperor  of  Maximilian;  the  following  distich  was  made 
upon  the  good  fortune  of  the  House  of  Austria  in  their  marria^^es: 

Bella  feraot  all! :  tu,  fellx  Austria,  nube ; 
Nam  qxuB  Man  allU,  dal  tibi  regna  Veniu. 

And  80  good  night  to  you,  my  young  politician. 


LETTER  LXXVn. 

DlAB  BoT :  SinM  my  last,  I  have  changed  cncsiderably  for  the  bet- 
ter :  from  the  desarts  of  Spa  to  the  pleasures  of  Paris ;  which,  when  you 
oome  here,  yon  will  be  better  able  to  e^joy  than  I  am.  It  is  a  most 
magnificent  town,  not  near  so  big  as  London,  but  much  finer ;  the  hon^e* 
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being  mnch  larger,  and  all  built  of  stone.  It  was  not  only  nincb  enlarged, 
but  embellished,  by  tlie  magnificence  of  the  last  king,  Lewis  XIV. ;  and 
a  prodigious  number  of  expensive  buildings,  and  useful  and  charitable 
foundatitins,  such  as  libraries,  hospitals,  schools,  ^.,  will  long  remain 
the  monuments  of  the  magnificence,  iiumanity  and  good  government  of 
that  prince.  The  people  here  are  well  bred,  just  as  I  would  have  you 
be :  they  are  not  awkwardly  basliful,  and  ashamed,  like  the  £ng!isb : 
but  easily  civil,  without  ceremony.  Though  they  are  very  gay  and 
lively,  they  have  attention  to  every  thing,  and  always  mind  what  tliey  are 
about.  I  hope  you  do  so  too  now,  and  that  my  highest  expectations  of 
your  improveoAnt  will  be  more  than  answered,  at  my  return ;  for  i 
expect  to  find  yoJ  construe  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  likewise  trans- 
late  into  those  languages  pretty  readily;  and  also  to  make  verses  in 
them  both,  with  some  little  invention  of  your  own.  All  this  may  be,  if 
you  please;  and  I  am  persuaded  you  would. not  have  me  disappointed. 
As  to  tlie  genius  of  Poetry,  I  own,  if  nature  had  not  given  it  you,  you 
cannot  have  it;  for  it  is  a  true  maxim,  that  Poeia  mucitwr^  ^wn  fit; 
but  then,  that  is  only  as  to  the  invention,  and  imagination  of  a  Poet; 
for  every  body  can,  by  application,  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
mechanical  part  of  poetry;  which  consists  in  the  numbers,  rhymes, 
measures,  and  harmony  of  verse.  Ovid  was  bom  with  such  a  genius 
for  poetry,  that,  he  says,  he  could  not  help  thinking  in  verse,  whether  he 
would  or  not:  and  that  "^^xj  often  bespoke  verses  without  intending  it. 
It  is  much  otherwise  with  oratory;  and  the  maxim  there  is.  Orator  fix  ; 
for  it  is  certain,  that,  by  study  and  application,  every  man  can  make 
himself  a  pretty  good  orator ;  eloquence  dependinff  upon  observation  and 
core.  Every  man,  if  he  pleases,  may  choose  good  words  instead  of  bad 
ones,  may  speak  properly  instead  of  improperly,  may  be  clear  and 
perspicuous  in  his  recitals,  instead  of  dark  and  muddy;  may  have  grace 
instead  of  awkwardness  in  his  motions  and  gestures;  and,  in  short,  mav 
be  a  very  agreeable,  instead  of  a  very  disagreeable  speaker,  if  he  will 
take  care  and  pains.  And  surely  it  is  very  well  worth  while  to  take  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  excel  other  men  in  that  particular  article  in  which 
Sbey  excel  beasts. 

Demosthenes,  the  celebrated  Glreek  orator,  thought  it  so  absolutel  v 
necessary  to  speak  well,  that,  though  he  naturally  stuttered,  and  had  weak 
lungs,  he  resolved  by  application  and  care,  to  get  the  better  of  those 
dismlvantages.  Accordingly,  he  cured  his  stammering,  by  putting  small 
pebbles  into  his  mouth;  and  strengthened  his  lungs  gradually,  by  using 
hi mfietf  every  day  to  speak  aloud  and  distinctly  for  a  considerable  time. 
He  likewise  went  often  to  the  sea-shore,  in  stormy  weather,  when  the 
sea  made  most  noise,  and  there  spoke  as  loud  as  he  could.  In  order  to 
Qse  himself  to  the  noise  and  murmurs  of  the  popular  assemblies  of  the 
Athenians,  before  whom  he  was  to  speak.  By  such  care,  joined  to  the 
constant  study  of  the  best  authors,  he  became  at  last  the  greatest  orator 
of  his  own  or  any  other  age  or  country,  thou^  he  was  bom  without 
any  oie  natoral  talent  fox  it.    Adien  I    Ck>py  DemosHieaes. 
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LETTER  LXXVra. 

LTora,  StptmOm  1,  H.  8. 1T41. 

DsAB  BoT ;  I  hftYe  reoeived  your  Polyglot  letter,  with  which  I  am 
fery  well  pleased ;  and  for  which  it  is  reasonahle  yon  shoald  be  very 
w<^  rewarded.  I  am  glad  to  see  invention  and  languages  go  together;^ 
for  the  latter  signify  very  little  without  the  former ;  but,  well  joined,* 
they  are  yerv  useful.  Language  is  only  to  express  tiioughts ;  and  if  a 
man  is  heedless,  and  does  not  give  himself  time  to  think,  his  words  will 
be  very  frivolous  and  silly. 

I  left  Paris  five  days  ago ;  and,  that  you  may  trace  me,  if  you  pleascL 
upon  your  map,  I  came  here  through  I^on,  the  capital  of  Burgundy :  I 
■hall  go  from  nence  to  Yienne,  the  second  city  in  Dauphin^,  (for  Gren- 
oble is  the  capital),  and  from  Uienoe,  down  the  Rhone,  to  Avignon,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Ovrnf/ti  .V€nai$$in^  which  belongs  to  the  Pope ;  then 
to  Aix,  the  princip^  town  of  Provence;  then. to  Marseilles;  then  to 
ifimes  and  Montpellier ;  and  then  back  again.  This  is  a  very  great  and 
rich  town,  situated  upon  two  fine  rivers  that  join  here,  the  Rhone  and 
the  Saone.  Here  is  the  great  manufacture  of  gold,  silver,  and  silk  stufib, 
which  supplies  almost  all  Europe.  It  was  famous  in  tiie  time  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  called,  in  Lann,  Lugdunum. 

My  ramUing  makes  me  both  a  less  frequent,  and  a  shorter  oorrespon- 
d  mt,  than  otherwise  I  should  be ;  but  I  am  persuaded,  that  vou  are  now 
sr^  sensible  how  necessary  it  is  to  learn  and  apply  yourself,  that  you 
want  no  spur  nor  admonition  to  it.  60  on  then,  with  diligence,  to 
improve  in  learning,  acd,  above  all,  in  virtue  and  honour;  and  you  will 
make  both  me  and  yourself  happy.    Adieu. 


LETTER  LXXIX. 

MAwmLBS,  StptwOwr  2S,  N.  8. 1741. 
DsAB  BoT :  Ton  find  this  letter  dated  from  MarseiUes,  a  sea-port 
torwn  in  the  Mediterranean  sea.  It  has  been  famous  and  consider- 
able, for  these  two  thousand  y^ears  at  least,  upon  account  of  its  trade  and 
situation.  It  is  called  Mamlia  in  Latin,  and  distinguished  itself  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  liberty  a^'nst  Julius  Coesar.  It  was  here,  too, 
that  Milo  was  banished  for  kilhng  Olodius.  You  will  find  the  particu- 
lars of  these  fects,  if  you  look  in  your  dictionary  for  the  articles  Mar* 
$eiUe$  and  Milan,  It  is  now  a  very  large  and  fine  town,  extremely  rich 
from  its  commerce ;  it  is  built  in  a  semicircle  round  the  port,  which 
is  always  full  of  merchant  ships  of  all  nations.  Here  the  king  of  France 
k^eps  ms  galleys,  which  are  very  long  shi^  rowed  by  oars,  some  of 
forty,  some  of  fifty,  and  threescore  oars.  The  people  who  row  them 
are  called  gallev  slaves ;  and  are  either  prisoners  taken  from  the  Turks 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  criminals,  who,  for  various  crimes  committed 
In  France^  are  condemned  to  row  in  the  galleys,  either  for  life,  or  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  They  are  chained  by  the  legs  with  great  iron 
chains,  two  and  two  together. 
The  prospect,  for  two  leagues  mund  this  place,  is  the  most  pleasing 
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that  can  be  imagined;  consisting  of  high  hills,  covered  with  Tineyardfl, 
olive-trees,  tig-trees,  and  almond-trees ;  with  about  six  thousand  litUe 
oonntry  houses  interspersed,  which  they  all  call  here  d6$  BcutitJUt, 

Within  abc  ut  ten  leagues  of  this  place,  as  you  will  find  in  the  maF.  is 
Toulon,  another  sea-port  town  upon  the  Mediterranean,  not  near  so  big 
AS  this,  but  much  stronger ;  there  most  of  the  French  men-of-war  are 
built  and  kept;  and  likewise  most  of  the  naval  stores,  such  as  rope«| 
anchors,  sails,  masts,  and  whatever  belongs  to  shipping. 

If  you  look  into  your  geographical  dictionary  for  Provence^  you  will 
find  the  history  of  this  country,  which  is  worth  your  reading;  and  when 
you  are  looking  in  your  dictionary,  look  for  Dauphine  too,  which  is  the 
next  province  to  this ;  and  there  you  will  find  when  Dauphine  was  uni- 
ted to  the  crown  of  France,  upon  condition  that  the  king  of  France's 
eldest  son  should  always  be  called  U  Dauphin.  You  should,  in  truth, 
omit  no  one  opportunity  of  informing  yourself  of  modern  historv  ana 
geography,  which  are  the  common  subjects  of  all  con versadon^  and,  con 
deqnently,  it  is  a  shame  to  be  ignorant  of  them. 

Since  you  have  begun  composition,  I  send  you  here  anothOT  subject  to 
compose  a  few  lines  upon : 

**  NO  eontdre  tiU,  nolli  pallesoere  eulpi.** 

Whoever  obierves  that  rule,  will  always  be  very  happy.  May  you  do 
it  I    Adieu. 


LETTER  LXXX. 

Paui,  Ko9,  A^ir.B.  1T41. 

DiAB  BoT :  Our  correspondence  has  been  for  some  time  ^nspended^ 
by  the  hurry  and  dissipation  of  this  place,  which  left  me  no  time  to 
write ;  and  it  will  soon  cease  entirely  by  my  return  to  England,  which 
will  be,  I  believe,  in  about  a  fortnight.  I  own  I  am  impatient  to  see 
the  great  progress  which  1  am  persuaded  you  have  made,  both  in  your 
learning  and  behaviour,  during  my  six  months'  absence.  I  join  beha- 
viour with  learning,  because  it  is  almost  as  nece^^sary ;  and  they  should 
always  go  together,  for  their  mutual  advantage.  Mere  learning  without 
good-breeding  is  pedantiy,  and  good-breeding  without  learning  is  but 
frivolous ;  whereas  learning  adds  solidity  to  good  breeding,  and  good- 
breeding  gives  charms  and  ^aces  to  learning. 

This  place  is,  without  dispute,  the  seat  of  true  good-breeding;  the 
people  here  are  civil  without  ceremony,  and  familiar  without  rudeness. 
They  are  neither  disagreeably  forward,  nor  awkwardly  bashful  and 
shamefaced ;  tliey  speak  to  their  superiors  with  as  little  concern,  and  as 
much  ease,  though  with  more  respect,  as  to  their  inferiors ;  and  they 
speak  to  their  inferiors  with  as  much  civility,  though  less  respect,  as  to 
their  superiors.  They  despise  us,  and  with  reason,  for  our  ill-breeding: 
on  the  other  hand,  we  despise  them  for  their  want  of  learning,  and  w« 
are  in  the  right  of  it ;  so  that  you  see  the  sure  way  to  be  admired  by 
both  nations,  is  to  join  learning  and  good-breeding.  As  to  learning, 
consider  that  you  have  now  but  one  vear  more  with  Mr.  Maittaire, 
before  you  go  to  Westminster  sohooli  and  that  your  credit  will  depend 
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opon  the  place  yon  are  in  there  at  first ;  and  if  yon  can,  at  under  eleven 
jrears  old,  be  put  in  the  fourth  form,  above  boys  of  tliirteeo  or  fourteen, 
It  will  give  people  very  favorable  impressions  of  you,  aud  be  of  great 
advantage  to  yon  for  the  future.  As  to  good-breeding,  you  cannot 
attend  to  it  too  soon,  or  too  much ;  it  must  be  acquired  while  young,  or 
it  is  never  qnite  easy ;  and  if  acquired  young,  will  always  last  and  be 
habitual.  Horace  says,  quo  semel  est  imbuta  reeeru  aervabit  odorem 
testa  diu:  to  show  the  advantage  of  giving  people  good  habits  and  im- 
pressions in  their  youth.  I  say  nothing  to  you  now  as  to  honour,  vir* 
tue,  truth,  and  all  moral  duties,  which  are  to  be  strictly  observed  at  all 
ages  and  all  times ;  because  I  am  sure  you  are  convinced  of  the  indis* 
pensable  necessity  of  practismg  them  all ;  and  of  the  infamy,  as  well  as 
the  guilt  of  neglecting,  or  acting  contrary  to  any  of  them.  May  you 
excdt  in  them  all,  that  you  may  be  loved  by  every  body  as  you  are 
hitherto  by  your,  &c. 

LETTER  LXXXI. 

Dbax  Bot  .  Since  yon  are  now  in  modem  historv,  it  is  necessary 
you  should  have  a  general  notion  of  the  origin  of  all  the  present  king- 
doms and  governments  of  Europe,  which  are  the  objects  of  modern 
history. 

The  Romans,  as  yon  very  well  know,  were  masters  of  all  Europe,  as 
well  as  of  a  f^tieX  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  till  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies, that  IS,  about  fo.rteen  or  fifteen  hundred  years  ago;  at  which 
time  ih%  Groths  broke  in  upon  thom,  beat  them,  made  themselves  mas- 
.ers  of  all  Europe,  and  founded  the  several  kingdoms  of  it. 

These  Groths  were  originally  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of 
Europe,  called  Scandinavia,  north  of  Sweden ;  part  of  which  is  to  this 
5ay  called  Grothland,  and  belongs  to  Sweden.  They  were  extremely 
numerous,  and  extremely  poor ;  and  finding  that  tlieir  own  barren,  cold 
rountry,  was  unable  to  support  such  great  numbers  of  them,  they  left  it, 
dmd  went  out  in  swarms  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  better  countries. 
When  they  came  into  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  they  beat  those 
who  opp(^ed  tliem,  and  received  those  who  were  willing  to  join  them, 
as  many  of  those  nortliern  people  did ;  such  as  the  Vandals,  the  Unns,  the 
Franks,  who  are  all  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Goths.  Those 
who  went  westward  were  called  the  Visigoths ;  and  those  who  went 
eastward  the  Ostrogoths.  Thus  increasing  in  numbers  and  strength, 
they  entirely  subverted  the  Roman  empire,  and  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  all  Europe :  and  from  hence  modem  historv  begins.  That  part 
of  the  Goths,  who  were  called  the  Franks,  settled  themselves  in  Gai  \ 
And  called  it  France;  the  Au^li^  another  set  of  them,  came  over  i.-^-e 
into  Britain,  since  which  time  it  is  called  England. 

The  Gotlis  were  a  brave  but  barbarous  nation.  War  was  their  wtole 
business,  and  they  had  not  the  least  notion  of  arts,  sciences  and  learning; 
on  the  contrary,  they  had  an  aversion  to  them,  and  destroyed,  where- 
ever  they  went,  all  books,  manuscripts,  picture.«>,  statues^  and  all  records 
and  monuments  of  former  times ;  which  is  the  cause  that  we  have  sf 
few  of  those  tilings  now  remaining ;  and,  at  this  time,  a  man  that  is  isfxo- 
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nuit  o(^  and  despises  arts  and  soieaeesi  is  proTUoiaUj  3aIM  a  Gelii 
or  a  YandaL 

The  Gothic  form  of  goveroment  was  a  wise  oee;  for  thouf^  they  had 
kings,  their  kings  were  little  more  than  generals  in  time  of  war,  and  had 
yery  Uttle  power  in  tlie  civil  government ;  and  could  do  nothing  without 
the  consent  of  the  principal  people,  who  had  regular  assemblies  for  that 
porpoKc:  from  whence  our  parliaments  are  derived. 

Europe  continued,  for  many  centuries,  in  the  grossest  and  darkest 
ignorance,  under  the  government  of  the  Goths ;  till  at  last,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  that  is,  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  learning,  arts,  and  sci- 
ences, revived  a  little ;  and  soon  afterwards  flourished  under  Pope  Leo 
X.  in  Italy,  and  under  Francis  I.  in  France :  what  ancient  Greek  and 
Latin  manuscripts  had  escaped  the  fii*y  of  the  Qoths  and  Vandals  wet^. 
then  recovered  and  published ;  and  painting  and  sculpture  were  carried 
to  tlieir  highest  perfection.  What  contributed  the  most  to  their  im- 
provement of  learning  was  the  invention  of  printing,  wh«ch  was  dis- 
covered at  Harlem,  in  Holland,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  tlie  year  1440, 
which  is  just  three  hundred  years  ago.    Adieu  I 

Look  in  your  dictionary  for  the  following  artiales : 

GoUis,  Vandales. 

Visigoths,  4iario 

Ostrogoths, 

LETTER  LXXXn. 

Fbakoi. 

fVance,  take  it  all  in  aU,  is  the  finest  country  in  Europe ;  tor  It  is  very 
large,  very  rich,  and  very  fertile:  the  climate  is  admirable;  and  newr 
either  too  hot,  as  in  Italy  and  in  Spain,  nor  too  cold,  as  in  Sweden  and 
In  Denmark.  Towards  the  north,  it  is  pounded  by  the  Channel ;  and, 
towards  the  south,  by  the  Mediterranean  sea;  it  is  separated  from  Italy 
by  ti^e  Alps ;  which  are  hi^h  mountains,  covered  with  snow  the  great- 
est part  of  the  year ;  and  divided  from  Spmn  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains, 
which  are  also  very  high.  France  is  dli  video  into  twelye  governments 
of  provinces,  which  are, 

Picardy,  Burgundy 

Normandy.  Lyonnois, 

The  Isle  ot  France,  Guienne,  or  Gascouy, 

Ghampagne,  Languedoc, 

Brittany,  Dauphin^, 

Orl^annois,  Provence. 

The  French  are  ffenerally  yery  sensible  and  agreeable,  with  a  great 
deal  of  vivacity  and  politeness.  It  is  true,  they  are  sometimes  rather 
volatile ;  but  it  b  a  brilliant  sort  of  volatility.  They  are  very  brave. 
The  government  of  France  Is  an  absolute  monarchy,  or  rather  despotism — 
that  is  to  sav,  the  king  does  whatever  he  pleases,  and  the  people  are 
Absolutely  slaves. 

Desire  your  KiounA  to  shew  you  the  twidye  proviiioes  upon  the  map 
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Aiiotlier  time  we  wifl  tilk  oi  the  towns  of  Fhuioe,  which  she  will  shew 
70a  afterwards. 

Fieardf/. 

P^'cardy  is  the  most  ncrthem  provhice  of  all  fVanoe.  It  is  an  open 
conn^Ty^  and  rrodnoes  hardly  anything  bat  com.  The  capital  town  is 
Amiens.  Aobeyille  is  another  town  in  that  proWnoe^  oonftiderable  f;>r 
the  m&nnfactory  of  woollen  cloths  established  there.  Oalais  is  lUso 
another  good  town,  and  a  sea-port :  there  we  osoally  land  in  our  pas- 
NOge  ti  om  hence  to  France. 

ITormmnd^, 

Normandy  joins  I^cardy  ;  its  largest  towns  are  Bonen  and  Oaen. — 
This  provinoe  produces  vast  quantities  of  apples,  with  which  they  make 
cyder.  As  for  wine,  there,  as  well  as  in  Picardy,  they  make  but  little ; 
because  being  so  far  northward,  grapes  will  not  ripen.  The  Normans  are 
reckoned  litigious,  and  fond  of  lawsuits ;  if  they  are  asked  a  question 
they  never  return  a  direct  answer ;  so  that  when  a  man  gives  an  eva»ive 
answer,  it  is  become  a  proverb  to  say,  He  answers  like  a  Norman. 

The  hie  qf  France. 

Paris,  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom,  is  in  the  Isle  of  France;  it* 
ritnation  is  upon  the  Seine:  a  small  and  even  a  muddy  river.  It  Is  a 
Arge  town,  but  not,  by  a  great  deal,  so  big  as  London. 

Champagne, 

Rlieims  is  the  principal  town  of  Champagne ;  in  that  town  the  king^ 
of  France  are  crowned.  This  province  produces  the  best  wine  in  France, 
Champaign. 

Brittany. 

BrittanySe  divided  into  High  and  Low.  In  High  Brittanv  is  the  town 
of  Nantz,  where  tiie  best  brandy  is  made.  Here  is  also  St.  Malo,  a  verv 
good  sea-port.  In  Lower  JBrittany  they  speak  a  kind  of  language,  which 
has  less  similitade  to  French  than  it  has  to  Welsh. 

OrUannoU, 

Orl6annois  contains  several  great  and  fine  towns ;  Orleans,  rendered 
famous  by  Joan  of  Arc,  commonly  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  who 
drove  the  English  out  of  France  ;  Blois,  the  situation  of  which  is  charm- 
ing, and  where  the  best  French  is  spoken ;  Tours,  that  contains  a  manu- 
faotorr  of  thick  lutestring,  oalied  Uroe  de  Town. 

Burgundy. 

D\)oc  is  the  capital  of  this  province :  the  wine  called  Burgundy  is  one 
oi  tJiit  best  wines  in  France. 

LyonnoU, 

L>ons  it  the  capital ;  it  is  a  very  large  fine  town,  and  extremely  ricL 
«m  aoeoont  of  the  inac*ilb0tBree  established  here,  of  silks,  and  gold  %ui 
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silver  stoffk,  with  which  it  supplies  almost  all  Europe.    Tour  fine  silrap 
waistcoat  comes  from  thence. 

Guienne^  or  Oascony, 

There  are  many  considerable  towns  in  Guienne ;  as  the  town  of  Bour- 
deaux,  which  is  very  large  and  rich.  Most  of  the  wii.e  drank  at  London, 
and  called  in  English  Claret^  comes  from  thence.  It  is  an  excellent 
place  for  good  eating ;  you  have  there  ortolans,  and  red  partridge,  in  great 
abuudance.  In  this  province  is  the  town  of  Perigueux,  where  they  muke 
delicious  pasties  of  red  partiidges  and  truffles :  Bayonne,  from  whence 
come  excellent  hams.  The  Gascons  are  the  most  lively  people  of 
France,  but  rather  inclined  to  lying  and  boasting:  particularly  upon  the 
articles  of  seuse  and  courage ;  so  tbat  it  is  said  of  a  man  who  boasts, 
and  is  presumptuous,  He  is  a  Gascon. 

Langvredoc, 

Languedoc  is  the  most  southern  province  of  France,  and  consequently 
the  warmest.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  fine  towns ;  among  others, 
Narbonne,  famous  for  its  excellent  houey ;  and  Nimes,  celebrated  on 
account  of  the  ancient  Roman  Amphitheatre,  which  is  still  to  be  seen. 
In  this  province  is  also  situated  the  town  of  Muntpellier,  the  air  of 
which  is  so  pure,  and  the  climate  so  fine,  that  sick  people,  even  from 
hence,  are  often  sent  thither  for  the  recovery  of  their  health. 

Dauphin^. 

Grenoble  is  the  capital  town.  The  King  of  France's  eldest  son,  who 
is  always  called  Dauphin^  takes  his  title  from  this  province. 

Provence. 

Provence  is  a  verv  fine  province,  and  extremely  rei:;i!to.  It  produces 
the  boijt  oil,  with  which  it  supplies  other  countries.  Th?  fields  are  fall 
of  orange,  lemon,  pnd  olive  trees.  The  capital  is  called  A.ix.  In  this 
province  is,  likewise,  the  town  of  Marseilles,  (rlarge  and  fine  city,  and 
celebrated  seapor^^  situated  upon  the  Mediterranean :  here  the  King  of 
France's  galleys  9re  kept.  Galleys  are  large  ships  with  oars ;  and  those 
who  row,  are  people  condemned  to  it,  as  a  punishment  for  some  crime. 

LETTER  LXXXin. 
Germany. 

Germany  is  %  country  of  vast  extent;  the  south? i-n  ^arts  are  not 
unpleasant ;  the  northern  exceedingly  bad  and  desert. 

It  is  divided  into  ten  districts,  which  are  called  the  ten  circles  of  the 
Empire.  The  emperor  is  head,  but  not  master  of  the  empire;  for  he 
can  do  but  little  without  the  consent  of  the  electors,  princes  H.id  imperial 
free  towns;  which  altogether,  form  what  is  osjled  the  I--ct  of  the 
Empire,  that  assembles  in  the  town  of  Ratisbon. 

There  are  nine  electors,  which  are^the  Eleetors  of  Mentz,  Treves, 
Cologne,  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Palatine,  Hanover 
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These  nine  elect  the  emperor,  for  the  empire  is  not  hereditary ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  son  does  not  succeed  his  fether ;  bnt  when  an  emperor 
dies,  tliese  nine  electors  assemble  and  chose  another.  The  electors  are 
sovereign  princes ;  those  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  are  eccle- 
siastics, beinff  Archbishoj^.  The  elector  of  Bohemia  is  King  of 
Bohemia,  and  his  capital  town  Prague.  The  elector  of  Bavarians 
capital  is  Mnnioh.  The  elector  of  Saxony  is  the  most  considerable  of 
an  the  electors,  and  his  electorate  the  finest;  Dresden  is  the  capital,  and 
a  beantifol  town.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg  is  also  King  of  Prussia, 
and  master  of  a  great  extent  of  country ;  the  capital  town  of  Branden- 
burg is  Berlin.  The  two  most  considerable  towns  belonging  to  tlie 
Elector  Palatine  are  Manlieim  and  Dusseldorp.  The  elector  of  Hanover 
is  also  King  of  England ;  the  capital  town  of  that  electorate  is  Hanover, 
a  miserable  capital  of  a  miserable  country.  * 

Besides  the  electors,  there  are  other  sovereign  princes  and  powerful 
ones,  as  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  ico. 

[The  rest  of  this  geographical  description  of  Germany  is  unfortunately 
lost.] 

LETTER  LXXXIV. 

Mt  Dbab  Bot  :  Let  us  now  resume  the  subject  upon  Spain,  and 
treat  of  some  particulars  of  which  it  is  proper  you  should  be  informed. 

Spain  is  a  very  fine  country,  and  of  great  extent^  nor  above  half 
peopled,  nor  above  half  cultivated  ;  for  the  reasons  wnich  I  mentioned 
to  you  in  my  last  letter,  t 

It  is  divided  into  several^ pro vinceeL  which  formerly  were  so  many 
distinct  kingdoms.  Valencia,  of  all  oi  them,  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
fertile,  producing  excellent  wines  and  delicious  fruit. 

The  province  of  Andalusia  is  celebrated  for  its  horses,  the  finest 
shaped  and  the  best  of  any  in  Europe.  It  likewise  produces  the  very 
best  wool,  which  we  make  use  of  here  in  manfacturing  our  superfine 
cloths. 

The  town  of  6ibra]tar,*whioh  belongs  to  us,  was  called  in  tlie  time 
of  the  Romans,  Oade»;  and  that  small  strait,  which  you  see  on  tlie  map 
between  Gibndtar  and  Africa,  was  named  Fretum  Gaditanum,  Fable 
has  rendered  that  town  famous;  for  it  is  pretended  that  Hercules  ter- 
minated tliere  his  excursions,  and  that  he  erected  two  pillars,  on  which 
he  wrote,  that  there  was  no  going  any  further,  Nephis  ultra;  thinking 
liimself  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

Spain  had  anciently  many  gold  and  silver  mines,  out  of  which  Uie 
Romans  extracted  prodigious  sums;  but  they  have  been  long  since 
exhausted ;  those  of  Peru  and  Mexico  compensate  for  them  abundantly. 

Tiie  Spaniards  are  haughty  and  pompous  in  every  thing.  The  king 
always  signs  himself,  I  Uie  King,  Yo  el  Bey^  as  if  he  were  the  only  king 
in  the  world ;  and  the  king's  children  are  styled  the  Ir\fani$^  as  if  there 

•Hla  Lordship  to  mtotekm  with  regard  lo  Um  country  of  Hmotw,  which  If  tolenMy  goodi 
Miher  pleMant,  and  not  unfrultAiL 
1  This  letter  to  wanUnf . 
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were  no  other  infants  in  the  world.  The  king's  connsel  is  called  JunUt, 
The  capital  city  of  Spain  is  Madrid. 

Spain  was  formerly  a  free  country.  Assemblies  nsed  to  be  held  there 
of  the  most  considerable  people,  who  enjoyed  great  privileges ;  some- 
thing like  onr  parliaments.  These  assemblies  were  named  las  Cartet^ 
bnt  they  are  of  little  anthority  at  present :  the  king  is  absolute. 

Give  attention  to  all  tliese  things,  and  try  to  remember  them. 

They  are  seldom  learned  at  school,  and  are  acquired  mostly  by  reading 
and  conversation  when  we  are  become  men ;  but  if  you  wlU  only  apply 
yourself,  you  will  know  more  of  them  at  your  leaving  school,  than 
other  young  gentlemen  do  at  twenty  years  of  age.  Farewell,  work 
hard.  Cessar  could  not  bear  an  equal  at  Rome;  why  should  you  bear 
an  eqnal  at  school  ? 

LETTER  LXXXV. 

Asia,  was  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  part  of  the  ancient  world. 
Adam,  the  first  man,  was  created  tliere ;  and  in  it  the  first  great  monar- 
chies had  their  rise,  namely,  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Persians.  The 
arts  and  sdences  were  also  invented  there.  Asia  is  at  present  divided 
into  six  great  parts : 

Turkey,  China, 

Persia,  Tartary, 

The  Empire  of  the  Mogul,  or  Indostan,     The  iUiatio  Islands. 

Turkey  in  Asia  contains  an  infinite  number  of  countries  formerly  of 
great  celebrity ;  bnt  now  of  note  only  on  account  of  the  merchandise 
which  comes  from  thence.  Almost  every  place  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
makes  a  part  of  Turkey ;  among  the  rest  Palestine,  of  which  the  capi- 
tal is  the  famous  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Judah ;  there,  by  God's  command,  Solomon  built  the  Temple  of  the 
Jews.  The  city  of  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  Titus,  the  Roman 
emperor. 

Persia  is  also  a  part  of  Asia,,  and  a  very  great  empire :  the  capital 
dty  is  Ispahan ;  the  present  emperor's  name,  Thamas  Kouli  Kan :  he 
firom  a  private  station,  raised  himself  to  the  empire  by  skill  and 
courage. 

The  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul,  otherwise  called  Indostan,  is  conti^- 
ons  to  Persia.  It  is  a  very  great  and  extremely  rich  country,  with 
which  we  carry  on  a  considerable  trade.  The  capital  city  is  Agra. 
Here  are  also  two  rivers,  funous  in  antiquity,  the  Indus,  and  the 
Ganges. 

China,  a  vast  empire,  is  another  part  of  Asia:  it  has  two  capital 
towns ;  one  in  the  northern  parts,  called  Pekin :  the  other  towards  the 
scnth,  called  Nankin.  Tartary,  which  is  an  immense  country,  belongs 
to  China.    The  Tartars  conquered  China  not  an  hundred  years  ago. 

The  Asiatic  islands  are  very  numerons  the  most  «v»p6iderablo  arf 
those  of  Japan,  which  are  extremely  rich. 
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LEITER  LXXXVL 

M.T  DSAB  Child  :  1%  in  th«-  description  which  I  sent  you  of  Ita.y,* 
r  J.AVO  oontioued  the  Popo,  I  believe  you  will  wish  to  know  who  that 
f  crs^i.  is.  The  Pope,  then,  is  an  old  cheat,  who  calls  himself  the  Vicar 
oi  Juaus  Christ ;  that  is  to  say,  the  person  who  represents  Jesus  Christ 
urv7.  earth,  and  has  the  power  of  saving  people  or  of  damning  them. 
By  virtue  of  this  pietonded  power,  he  grants  indulgencies ;  that  is  to  say, 
pardons  for  sins ;  or  else  he  thunders  out  ezoommnnioations ;  this  means 
seudiLg  people  to  the  deviL  The  Catholics,  otherwise  called  Papists, 
are  silly  enough  to  believe  this.  Besides  which,  they  believe  the 
Pope  to  be  infallible :  that  is,  that  he  never  can  mistake ;  that  whatever 
he  says  is  true,  and  whatever  he  does  is  right.  Another  absurdity :  tim 
Pope  pretends  to  be  the  greatest  prince  in  Christendom;  and  takes 
plaice  of  all  kings.    The  Protestant  kings,  however,  do  not  allow  this. 

The  Pope  creates  the  Cardinals,  who  are  seventy-two  in  number;  and 
higher  in  rank  than  Bishops  and  Archbishops.  The  title  given  to  a 
CmliLal  is,  your  Eminence :  and  to  the  Pope,  your  Holiness.  When  a 
Pope  dies,  the  Cardinals  assemble  to  elect  another ;  and  that  assembly 
is  called  a  Conclave.  Whenever  a  person  is  presented  to  the  Pope,  they 
kiss  his  foot,  and  not  his  hand,  as  we  do  to  other  princes.  Laws  made 
by  the  Pope  are  called  Bulls.  The  palace  he  inhabits  at  Borne  is  called 
the  Vatican,  and  contains  the  finest  library  in  the  world. 

The  Pope  is,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  Bisliop  of  Rome ;  but  on 
the  one  side,  weakness  and  superstition,  and,  on  the  other,  the  artifice 
and  ambition  of  the  clergy,  have  made  him  what  he  is ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  considerable  prince,  and  head  of  the  Catholic  church. 

We  Protestants  are  not  weak  enough  to  give  in  to  all  this  nonsense. 
We  believe,  and  with  reason,  that  God  alone  is  in&llible ;  and  that  he 
alone  can  make  people  happy  or  miserable. 

Adieu  I  Divert  yourself  and  be  merry ;  there  is  nothing  like  it 

LETTER  LXXXVIL 

Dfti^  BoT :  Whon  I  wrote  to  yon  last,  we  were  :n  E^rpt.^  Now,  it 
yo**  [lease^  we  will  travel  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Egypt,  and  visit 
tL*.  famous  city  of  Jerusalenm,  which  we  read  so  much  of  both  in  the 
(  y  and  New  Testament.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  Judea,  or  Palestine,  a 
CGi;ikU7  in  the  Kingdom  of  Syria ;  as  you  will  find,  if  you  look  into  the 
m9\  of  Asia.  It  was  anciently  a  very  great  and  considerable  dty^; 
wLere  the  kings  of  Judea  resided,  and  where  Solomon  built  the  famous 
tenr[lr  of  the  Jews.  It  was  often  taken  and  plundered  by  neighbouring 
prir  ^es;  but  the  Babylonians  were  the  first  that  utterly  destroyed  it. 
I  :i^  th^  town  and  the  temple  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  iLe  Jews,  under 
Esdr&ii>  anJ  Zurobabel ;  but,  at  last,  was  entirely  burnt  and  ruined  by 
the  iioium  emperor  Titus.    The  emperor  Adrian  rebuilt  it,  in  tise  year 

*  That  dewripUon  li  not  to  b«  found 
t  lliat  l«tt«r  Is  alM  wantUkg. 
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182;  since  when  it  has  been  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Saraccna, 
retaken  by  the  Christians,  and  now,  at  last,  belongs  to  the  Turks.  It  19 
1  very  inconsiderable  place  at  present,  aad  oniy  famous  npon  account  oi 
what  it  has  been  formerly;  for  Jesus  Christ  preached  tfc-»  Christian  reli- 
gion there,  and  was  crucified  by  the  Jews  upon  Mount  Oalyary.  In  tiie 
eighth  century  the  Saracens  got  possession  of  it ;  and  in  the  eleven^ 
century  many  Christian  princes  in  Europe  joined,  and  went  with  a  con» 
Biderable  army  to  take  it  from  the  Saracens.  The  war  was  caded  the 
Holy  War;  and,  as  all  those  who  went  to  it  wore  a  cross  upon  their 
breasts,  it  was  called  a  Croisado.  The  ignorance  and  superstition  of 
those  times  made  them  think  it  meritorious  to  take  the  land,  where 
Jesus  Christ  lived  and  died,  out  of  the  hands  of  Infidels ;  that  is,  those 
who  did  not  believe  in  Christ;  but  it  was,  in  truth,  a  notorious  piece 
of  injustice,  to  go  ahd  attack  those  who  did  not  meddle  with  them. 

Not  far  from  Judea,  you  will  find,  in  the  map,  the  vast  country  of 
Arabia;  which  is  divided  into  three  parts:  Arabia  Deserta,  or  the 
Desert,  so  called  because  it  is  hardly  inhabited,  and  has  immense  deserts, 
where  you  see  nothing  but  sand:  Arabia  Petnea,  or  the  Stony;  and 
Arabia  Felix,  or  the  Happy :  because  it  is  a  fine  fruitful  country,  and 
produces  gums  and  aromatics  of  all  kinds.  Hence  comes  the  common 
saying,  "  All  the  sweets  of  Arabia,"  when  you  would  say  that  anything 
has  a  very  fine  smell.  Arabia  Felix  has  two  famous  towns :  Medina  and 
Mecca ;  because  the  &mou8  imposter  Mahomet,  the  great  prophet  of 
the  Turks,  was  bom  at  Medina,  and  buried  at  Mecca,  where  his  tomb  is 
now,  to  which  the  Turks  often  go  in  pilgrimage.  Pilgrimage  is  a  jour- 
ney that  people  take  to  any  pla^,  on  a  religious  account;  and  the  per- 
son who  takes  that  journey  is  called  a  pilgrim. 

The  Roman  Catholics  often  go  pilgrimages  to  our  Lady  of  Loretto  in 
Italy,  and  sometimes  even  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  pray  before  a  cross, 
or  the  figure  of  some  saint  or  other;  but  these  are  all  follies  of  weak 
and  ignorant  people.    Adieu. 


LETTER  LXXXYHL 

Dkab  Bot  :  In  my  last  letter  we  traveled  no  further  than  Arabia, 
oat  now  we  will  go  still  more  eastward,  and  visit  Persia ;  which  is  at 
present  a  very  great  and  rich  country,  though  it  does  not  now  make 
the  same  figure  in  the  world  that  it  did  in  antiquity.  It  was  then  the 
greatest  kingdom  in  the  known  world,  and  the  enemy  that  Greece 
dr»^dod  the  most,  till  it  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the 
r*'ikfD  of  Darius.  It  had  then  four  famous  great  cities,  Ecbatana,  Susa, 
Persepolis,  and  Babylon.  Persepolis  was  burned  to  ashes,  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  in  a  drunken  fit,  nt  the  instigation  of  his  mistress  Thais, 
who  prevailed  with  him  to  go  with  a  lighted  flambeau  in  his  hand,  and 
set  fire  to  the  town  himself.  The  chief  town  of  Persia  at  present  ia 
Ispahan  ;  and  the  king  of  Persia  is  called  the  Sophy  of  Persia,  who  is 
now  Thamas  Eouli  Kan.  Persia  produces  great  quantities  of  silk  and 
cotton ;  the  cotton  grows  upon  shrubs  or  bushes,  of  about  thrao  feet 
high.    The  Persian  horses  are  the  best  in  the  world,  even  better  than 
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the  Arabians.  The  Persians  have  likewise  great  numbers  of  eamels, 
wLicli  dTj  animals  much  taller  and  stronger  than  horses,  Avith  great 
Dumns  upon  the  middle  of  their  backs;  they  can  bear  vast  burdens,  and 
can  live  without  drinking.  We  bring  a  great  many  silks,  and  cotton 
atuflfs  here,  from  Pci-sia,  and  particulariy  carpets  for  floors,  which  are 
much  finer  than  tnc  Turkey  carpets.  The  Pei-sians  are  of  tlie  Mahome- 
tan, that  is,  the  Turkish  religion ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  the 
Persians  look  upon  Hall,  a  disciple  of  Mahomet^s.  as  the  greatest 
prophet,  whereas  the  Turks  hold  Mahomet  to  be  the  greatest.  The 
ancient  Persians  worshipped  the  Sun.  The  government  of  Persia,  like 
all  the  easton.  kingdoms,  is  absolute  and  despotic;  the  people  arc 
Blares;  and  the  kings  tyrants.    Adieu. 

LETTER  LXXXIX. 

Dbab  Bot  :  On  the  east  of  Persia,  you  will  find  in  the  map  Indostan, 
or  the  country  of  the  Great  Mogul ;  which  is  a  most  extensive,  fruitful, 
and  rich  country.  The  two  chief  towns  are  Agra  and  Delhi ;  and  the 
two  great  rivers  are  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.  This  country,  as  well  as 
Persia,  producen  great  quantities  of  silks  and  cottons ;  we  trade  with  it 
very  much,  and  our  East  India  company  has  a  great  settlement  at  Fort 
St.  George.  There  are  also  great  mines  of  diamonds,  of  which  the 
Mogul  takes  the  best  for  himselt',  and  the  others  are  sold,  and  most  of 
them  brought  into  Europe.  There  are  likewise  many  elephants,  whose 
teeth  make  the  ivory  that  you  see  here.  The  Sophy  of  Persia,  Thamas 
Kouli  Ean,  has  lately  conquered  this  country,  and  carried  off  many 
millions  in  jewels  and  money.  The  great  empire  of  China  joins  on  the 
east  to  Industan ;  the  two  principal  towns  of  which  are,  Fekin  in  the 
north,  and  Nankin  in  the  south,  as  you  will  see  in  the  map.  We  carry 
on  a  great  trade  with  China,  at  the  sea-port  town  of  Canton,  from 
whence  we  bring  all  our  tea  and  china.  China  was  conquered  about  a 
hundred  years  ago  by  the  Tartars,  who  have  settled  in  Ciiina,  and  made 
it  the  seat  of  empire.  The  Chinese  are  very  ingenious,  polite  people. 
China  is  reckoned  the  most  populous  country  in  the  world.  Beyond 
China,  to  the  east,  you  will  find  the  kingdom  of  Japan,  which  is  an 
island,  or  rather  a  great  number  of  islands  together,  which  are  called 
Japan :  Jedo  is  the  chief  town.  It  produces  gold  and  silver,  and  that 
fine  wood,  of  which  you  see  screens,  cabinets,  and  tea-tables.  It  also 
produces  a  fine  coloured  china,  which  is  called  Japan  china,  to  distin- 
guish  it  from  the  Chinese  china.    Adieu. 


LETTER   XC. 

North  of  Persia,  Indostan,  and  China,  you  will  find,  at  the  top  of  the 
map  of  Asia,  Tartary,  which  is  a  country  of  prodigious  extent.  Tlie 
northern  parts  of  it  are  extremely  barren,  and  full  of  deserts :  some  of 
Uie  southern  parts  of  it  are  tolerably  good.  The  people  are  extiemel} 
tide  and  barbarous,  living  chiefly  upon  raw  flesh,  and  lying  general!} 
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apoQ  the  groan<!,  or  at  best  in  tents.  This  vast  country  is  diyido*!  iuto 
neveral  principalities;  but  all  those  princes  are  dependent  iiivn  one, 
who  is  called  the  Great  Cham  of  Tartary.  The  ocmmodities  ihut  am 
brought  from  thence  into  Europe  are  furs,  flax,  musk,  t^ianna,  rhnbarb« 
and  otlier  physical  plants. 

Another  part  of  Asia,  and  the  only  one  which  we  have  not  yet  men- 
tioned, is  Turkey  in  Asia,  which  comprehends  all  those  provinces  in  Asi« 
that  are  under  the  empire  of  the  Great  Turk.  They  are  only  consider* 
able  at  present  from  their  extent;  for  they  are  poor,  and  little  inhabited, 
upon  account  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Turkish  government. 

Having  done  with  Asia  for  the  present,  we  will  return  to  Afnoft| 
where  hitherto  we  have  only  examined  Egvp^  Africa  is,  as  vou  know, 
one  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world ;  and  is  divided  into  nine  iinnoipal 
parts,  which  are  Egypt,  Barbary,  Biledugerid,  2^aara,  Nigritia,  Guinea. 
Nubia,  and  Ethiopia.  The  Africans  are  the  most  ignorant  and  unpolishea 
people  in  the  world,  little  better  than  the  lions,  tigers,  leopai  ds,  and 
other  wild  beasts,  which  that  country  produces  in  great  numberft. 

The  most  southern  part  of  Africa  is  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  wbore 
the  Dutch  have  a  settlement,  and  where  our  ships  stop  always,  in  vheir 
way  to  the  East  Indies.  Tliis  is  in  the  country  of  the  Hottent)ts,  the 
most  savage  people  in  the  whole  world.  The  Africans  that  lie  near  the 
Mediterranean  sea  sell  their  children  for  slaves  to  go  to  the  West 
Indies ;  and  likewise  sell  all  those  prisoners  that  they  take  in  war.  We 
buy  a  great  many  of  them  to  sell  again  to  advantage  in  the  West  Indies. 


LETTER  XOI. 

Dbab  Bot:  Your  promises  give  me  great  pleasure;  and  your^'er- 
formance  of  them,  which  I  rely  upon,  will  g^ve  me  still  greater.  I  am 
sure  you  know  that  breaking  of  your  word  is  a  folly,  a  dishonour,  and  a 
crime.  It  is  a  folly,  because  nobody  will  trust  you  afterwards ;  and  it 
8  both  a  dishonour  and  a  crime,  truth  being  the  first  duty  of  religion 
and  morality ;  an '  whoever  has  not  truth,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
any  one  good  quality,  and  must  become  the  detestation  of  God  and  man. 
Therefore  I  expect,  from  your  truth  and  your  honour,  that  yon  will  do 
that,  which,  independently  of  your  promise,  your  own  interest  and 
ambition  ought  to  incline  you  to  do;'tnat  is  to  excel  in  everything  von 
undertake.  When  I  was  of  your  age,  I  should  have  been  ashamed  if 
any  boy  of  that  age  had  learned  his  book  better,  or  played  at  any  play 
better  than  I  did ;  and  I  would  not  have  rested  a  moment  till  I  had  got 
before  him.  Julius  Osssar,  who  had  a  noble  thirst  of  glory,  used  to  say, 
that  he  would  rather  be  the  first  in  a  village  than  the  second  in  Rome ; 
and  he  even  cried  when  he  saw  the  statue  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with 
the  reflection  of  how  much  more  glory  Alexander  had  acquired,  at  thirty 
years  old,  than  he  had  at  a  mncn  more  advanced  aire.  These  are  the 
sentiments  to  make  people  considerable;  and  those  who  have  them  not. 
will  pass  their  lives  in  obscurity  and  contempt;  whereas,  those  who 
endeavour  to  excel  all,  are  at  l«)ast  sure  of  exoelling  a  great  mnny     Ihe 
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snro  way  to  excel  in  any  thing  is  only  to  have  a  close  and  nndisaiiisted 
attention  while  yon  are  abont  it ;  and  then  you  need  not  be  haJf  thi 
time  that  otherwise  yon  must  be ;  for  long  plodding,  puz;^ling  applica- 
tion, is  the  business  of  dolness :  but  good  parts  attend  regularly,  and  take  a 
thing  immediately.  Consider,  then,  which  yon  would  cho4)se;  to  attend 
diligently  while  you  are  learning,  and  thereby  excel  all  other  boys,  get  % 
great  reputation,  and  have  a  great  deal  more  time  to  play;  or  else  noi 
mind  your  book,  lei  boys  even  younger  than  yourself  get  before  you,  be 
laughed  at  by  them  for  a  dunce,  and  have  no  time  to  play  at  all ;  for,  I 
a:>6ure  you,  if  you  will  not  learn,  you  shall  not  play,  what  is  the  way, 
then,  to  arrive  at  that  perfection  which  you  promise  me  to  aim  at  f  II 
ist,  first,  to  do  your  duty  towards  God  and  man ;  without  which  ever^ 
tiling  else  signifies  notliing:  secondly,  to  acquire  great  knowledge;  with- 
out which  you  will  be  a  very  contemptible  man,  though  you  may  be  a 
very  honest  one ;  and,  lastly,  to  be  very  well  bred ;  without  which  you 
will  be  a  very  disagreeable,  unpleasing  man,  though  you  should  be  an 
nonest  and  a  learnt  one. 

Remember  then  these  three  things,  and  resolve  to  excel  in  them  all ;  foi 
they  comprehend  whatever  is  neoessary  and  useful  for  this  world  or  the 
next;  and  in  proportion  as  you  improve  in  them  you  will  enjoy  the 
affection  and  tenderness  of^  Yours. 


LETTER  XOII. 

BiTB,  /Wy  m;  rtu. 

Dkab  Bot  :  If  you  have  as  much  pleasure  in  deserving  and  receiving 
praise,  as  I  have  in  giving  it  you,  when  you  do  deserve  it,  this  letter 
will  be  very  agreeable  to  you,  for  I  write  it  merely  to  give  you  your  just 
commendations,  for  your  theme,  which  I  received  this  morning.  The 
diction,  in  all  the  three  languages,  is  better  than  I  could  have  expected : 
the  English,  particularly,  is  not  inelegant ;  the  thoughts  are  just  andsen- 
sibJe :  and  the  historical  examples  with  which  you  illustrate  them  are  apt 
and  pertinent.  I  shewed  your  performance  to  some  men  of  letters  here 
and  at  the  same  time  told  them  your  age;  at  both  which,  consideret 
together,  they  expressed  great  satistJaction,  and  some  surprise ;  and  said, 
that  if  you  went  on  at  this  rate,  but  for  five  or  six  years  loneer,  you 
would  distinguish  yourself  extremely,  and  become  very  considerable ; 
but  then  they  added  (for  I  must  tell  you  all)  that  they  observed  many 
forward  boys  stop  short  on  a  sudden,  fh>m  giddiness  and  inattention, 
and  turn  out  great  blockheads  at  last.  I  answered  for  you,  that  this 
would  not  hq>pen  to  you,  for  that  you  was  thorouglily  sensible  of  tiie 
usefulness  and  necessity  of  knowledge :  that  you  knew  it  could  not  be 
acquired  without  pains  and  attention,  and  that  you  knew  too,  that  the 
next  foar  or  five  years  were  the  only  time  in  your  life  in  which  yon 
could  acquire  it.  Of  this,  I  must  confess,  they  doubted  a  little,  and 
desired  that  I  would  remember  to  show  them  some  of  your  exercises  f 
year  hence,  w^hich  I  promised  I  would  do;  so,  pray  take  care  to  advance 
est  what  is  ^o  much  to  your  honor  now,  should  then  prove  to  your  dit» 
grace.    Nan  progredi  est  regrtdi^  is  a  very  true  maxim  in  most  thingi 
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bat  is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  learning.  I  am  yery  glad  Mr 
Maittaire  pots  yon  upon  making  themes,  for  that  will  ase  yon  to  thine  ^ 
<ind  your  writing  them  in  Englisli,  as  well  as  in  Latin  and  Greek,  wib 
improve  you  in  your  own  language,  and  teach  you  both  to  write  and 
«peak  it  with  purity  and  elegance,  which  it  is  most  absolutely  necessaiy 
o  do ;  for  though  indeed  the  justness  and  strength  of  the  thoughts  are 
iie  most  material  points,  and  that  words  are  but  the  dress  of  thoughts,  yet, 
as  a  very  handsome  man,  or  woman,  may  be  disfigured,  and  rendered 
even  disagreeable,  by  an  awkward,  slovenly,  and  ragged  dress,  so  good 
thoughts  may  lose  great  part  of  their  beauty,  if  expressed  in  low,  im[)ro- 
per,  and  inelegant  words.  People  mistake  very  much,  who  imagine 
that  they  must  of  course  speak  their  own  language  well,  and  that  there- 
fore they  need  not  study  it,  or  attend  to  it ;  but  you  will  soon  find  how 
false  this  way  of  reasoning  is,  if  you  observe  the  English  spoken  bv 
almost  all  English  people,  who  have  no  learning.  Most  women,  and  aU 
the  ordinary  people  in  general,  speak  in  open  defiance  of  all  grammar, 
use  words  that  are  not  English,  and  murder  those  thac  are;  and  though 
indeed  they  make  themselves  understood,  they  do  it  so  disagreeably, 
that  what  they  say  seldom  makes  amends  for  their  manner  of  saying  it. 
I  have  this  day  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Maittaire,  in  which  he  gives 
me  a  better  account  of  you  than  usual ;  which  pleases  me  so  much,  that 
you  shall  be  well  rewarded  for  it  when  I  see  you ;  that  will  be  before 
it  is  very  long,  so  you  need  not  write  to  me  any  more.    Adieu. 

As  you  are  now  in  a  way  of  themes,  I  send  you  this  to  exercise  your 
thoughts  upon  against  I  come  to  town. 

Sapiire,  et  Ikri  qua  MoUftl. 

It  is  an  epistle  from  Horace  to  Tibullus ;  if  you  read  the  whole  epistle, 
which  is  a  short  and  an  easy  one,  with  Mr.  Maittaire,  yon  will  see  how 
those  words  are  introduced :  then  you  will  consider  what  are  the  advan- 
tages, and  the  mea^s  of  ace  airing  them.  If  you  can  illustrate  them  by 
the  examples  of  som^  who  poseess  those  talents  eminently,  it  will  do  well. 
And  if  you  can  find  out  a  simile,  very  applicable  to  the  possession,  of 
the  want  of  those  talent<«,  ic  will  adorn  the  composition. 


LETTER  XOIII.* 

England  was  originally  called  Britain,  when  the  Romans,  under  Julitis 
Caosar,  first  invaded  it ;  the  Romans  continued  in  Britain  about  four 
hundred  years. 

The  Romans  quitted  Britain  of  themselves ;  and  then  the  Scotch,  who 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Picts,  (from  pingere  to  paint,)  because  they 
painted  their  skins,  attacked  the  Britons,  and  beat  them ;  upon  which 
the  Britons  called  over  the  Angli,  a  people  of  Saxony,  to  their  assistance 
agi  inst  the  Picts.  The  Angli  came  and  beat  the  Picts ;  but  then  beat 
the  Britons  too,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  kingdom,  which 

*  The  rest  of  the  letters  on  this  subject  being  now  recovered,  tbev  »re  hen.  irtoorporftted. 
In  the  former  editions  only  one  letter  wss  printed,  which  commenced  with  the  relfr  of  Klnt 
Otutrlesl. 
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from  their  i*^ni  name  tbej  chlled  Anglia,  from  whence  it  was  called 
England. 

These  Saxons  divided  England  into  seven  kingdoms;  which  were 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  from  enray  seven,  and  apx»v,  chief. 

Afterwards  the  Danes  invaded  England,  and  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  it;  bat  were  soon  driven  out  again,  and  the  Saxon  government 
restored. 

The  last  invasion  of  England  was  by  the  Normans,  under  William  the 
Oonqaeror,  in  1066 ;  that  is,  about  seven  hundred  years  ago. 

Though  William  came  in  by  conquest,  he  did  not  pretend  to  govern 
absolutely  as  a  conqueror,  but  thought  it  the  safest  way  to  conform 
himself  to  the  constitution  of  this  country.     He  was  a  great  man. 

His  son,  William  Rufus,  so  called  because  he  had  red  hair,  succeeded 
him.  He  was  killed  accidently  by  one  of  his  own  people  as  he  was 
hunting.  He  died  without  children,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  younger 
brotlier,  Henry  the  First. 

Henry  the  First  was  a  great  king.  As  he  had  no  sons  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew  Stephen. 

Stephen  was  attacked  by  tlie  Empress  Maud,  who  was  daughter  to 
Henry  First,  and  ha*l  consequently  a  better  right  to  the  crown  than 
Stephen.  He  agreed  to  a  treat  with  her,  by  which  she  let  him  reigu 
for  his  life,  and  he  oblige<l  himself  to  settle  the  crown  after  his  death 
tipon  her  son,  Henry  the  Second,  who  in  effect  succeeded  him. 

Henry  the  Second  was  a  very  great  king;  he  conquered  Ireland,  and 
annexed  it  to  the  crown  of  England.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Richard  the  First. 

Rich  the  First  was  remarkable  by  nothing,  but  by  his  playing  the  fool 
in  a  Oroisado  to  Jerusalem ;  a  prevailing  folly  of  those  times,  when  the 
Christians  thought  to  merit  Heaven,  by  taking  Jerusalem  from  the  Turks. 
He  was  succeeded  by  John. 

King  John  was  oppressive  and  tyrannical ;  so  that  the  peopl.e  rose 
against  him,  and  obliged  him  to  give  them  a  charter,  confirming  all  their 
liberties  and  privileges;  which  charter  subsists  to  this  day,  and  is  called 
Magna  Oharta.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry  the  Third. 

Henry  the  Third  had  a  long  but  troublesome  reign,  being  in  perpetual 
disputes  with  the  people  and  the  nobles ;  sometimes  beating,  sometim(« 
^leaten.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Edward  the  First. 

Edward  the  first  was  one  of  the  greatest  kings  of  England,  hie  con 
qu'^red  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  annexed  it  to  the  crown  •>t  Gng- 
laod :  since  which  time  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  England  has  &•  wayp 
been  Prince  of  Wales.  He  beat  the  Scotch  several  times.  M;uiy  c>  cur 
best  laws  were  made  in  his  reign.  His  son,  Edward  the  bec*^3d,  <4Ctiv 
ceeded  him. 

Edward  the  Second  was  a  wretched,  weak  creature,  and  always  gov* 
erned  by  favourites ;  so  that  he  was  deposed,  put  into  prison,  »wi.d  soon 
afterwards  put  to  death. 

His  son,  Edvf  ard  the  Third,  succeeded  him ;  and  was  one  of  the  grc  atest 
ijugs  England  ever  had.  He  declared  war  with  France;  and  with  an 
army  of  thinly  thousand  men  boat  the  French  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  at  the  famous  battle  of  Crecy,  in  Picardy,  where  above  thirty 
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thousand  Frenob  were  kiRed.  His  son,  who  was  called  the  Blaok 
Prince,  beat  the  French  again  at  the  battle  of  Poictier^  and  took  t^.e 
king  of  France  prisoner.  The  French  had  above  threescore  thoiif4ind 
Dien ;  and  the  Black  Prince  had  bnt  eight  thousand.  This  king  founded 
the  order  of  the  Garter.  His  son,  the  Black  Prince,  died  before  him,  so 
that  he  was  sncceeded  by  his  grandson,  Rioh&rdjthe  Second,  son  to  the 
Black  Prince. 

This  Richard  the  Second  had  none  of  the  virtues  of  his  father,  or 
grandfathers ;  bnt  was  governed  by  favourites ;  was  profuse,  neoessitons, 
and  endeavoured  to  make  himself  absolute ;  so  that  be  was  deposed, 
put  into  prison,  and  soon  after  put  to  death  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  who 
succeeded  him,  and  who  was  the  first  of  the  House  of  Lancastei . 

Henry  the  Fourth  was  descended  from  Edward  the  Third,  by  John 
uf  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  had  consequently  no  hereditary  right 
to  the  Grown.  He  beat  both  the  Scotch  and  the  Webb.  He  was  a 
considerable  man. 

Henry  the  Fifth,  his  son,  succeeded  him :  and  was,  without  dispute, 
one  of  the  greatest  kings  of  England;  though  he  promised  little  while 
he  was  Prince  of  Wales,  for  he  had  led  a  disf>olute  and  riotous  lite,  even 
robbing  sometimes  upon  the  highway.  But,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the 
throne,  he  letl;  those  shameful  courses,  declared  war  to  France,  and 
entirely  routed  the  French  army,  six  times  more  numerous  than  his 
own,  at  the  famous  battle  of  Agincourt,  in  Picardy.  He  died  before  he 
had  completed  the  conquest  of  France,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Henry  the  Sixth,  a  minor  who  was  left  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
uncles,  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Gloucester. 

Henry  the  Sixth  was  so  little  like  his  father,  that  he  soon  lost  all  that 
his  father  had  got ;  and  though  crowned  king  of  France,  at  Paris,  was 
driven  out  of  France ;  and  of  all  his  &ther^s  conquests,  retained  only 
Calais.  It  was  a  remarkable  accident  that  gave  the  first  turn  to  the 
successes  of  the  English,  in  France.  They  were  besieging  the  town  of 
Orleans,  when  an  ordinary  girl,  called  Joanne  d^Arques,  took  it  into  her 
head  that  God  had  appointed  hc^r  to  drive  the  English  out  of  France^ 
Accordingly  she  attacked,  at  the  head  of  the  French  troops,  and  entirely 
beat  the  English.  The  French  call  her,  La  Pucelle  ^OrUaia,  She 
was  afterwards  taken  by  the  English,  and  shamefully  burned  for  n 
witch.  Henry  had  not  better  success  in  England ;  for  being  a  weak 
man  himself,  and  entirelv  governed  by  his  wife,  he  was  deposed  by 
Edward  the  Fourth,  of  the  House  of  York,  who  had  the  hereditanr 
right  to  the  Oi*own. 

Edward  the  Fourth  did  nothing  considerable,  except  against  the 
Scotch,  whom  he  beat.  He  intended  to  have  attempteid  the  recovery 
of  France ;  but  was  prevented  by  his  death.  He  left  two  sons  under 
age;  the  eldest  of  which  was  proclaimed  king,  by  the  name  of  Edward 
the  Fifth.  But  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  their  uncle  and*  guardian  mur- 
dered them  both,  to  make  way  for  himself  to  the  throne.  He  was 
Richard  the  Third,  commonly  called  Orook-Back  Richard,  because  he 
was  crooked. 

Richard  the  Third  was  so  cruel  and  sanguinary,  that  he  soon  became 
utiversally  hated.    Henry  tiie  Seventh,  of  the  m>n8e  of  LaiiAa^ter  pro 
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^ted  of  the  general  hatred  of  the  people  to  Richard,  /aiMd  an  army, 
and  heat  Richard  at  the  hattle  of  Bosworth-field,  in  Leicestershire, 
where  Richard  was  killed. 

Henry  the  Seventh  was  proclaimed  king,  and  soon  aftei  married  the 
daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth ;  re-nniting  thereby  the  pretensions  of 
both  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster ;  or,  as  they  were  then  called, 
the  White  Rose  and  the  Red ;  the  White  Rose  being  the  anns  of  the 
House  of  York ;  and  the  Red  Rose,  the  arms  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster. Henry  the  Seventh  was  a  sullen,  cunning,  and  covetous  king, 
oppressing  his  subjects  to  squeeze  money  out  of  them;  and  accordingly 
died  unlamented,  and  immensely  rich. 

^  Henry  the  Eighth  succeeded  his  father.  His  reiffn  deserves  your 
attention ;  being  fhll  of  remarkable  events,  particularly  that  of  the 
Reformation. 

He  was  as  profuse  as  his  father  was  avaricious,  and  soon  spent  in 
idle  shew  and  pleasures  the  great  sums  his  father  left  him.  He  was 
violent  and  impetuous  in  all  his  passions,  in  satisfying  which,  he 
stopped  at  nothing.  He  had  married,  in  his  fkther^s  lifetime,  Oatharine, 
princess  of  Spain,  the  widow  of  his  elder  brother.  Prince  Arthur ;  but 
growing  weary  of  her,  and  being  in  love  with  Anne  Boleyn,  he  was 
resolved  to  be  divorced  from  his  wife,  in  order  to  marry  Anne.  The 
Pope  would  not  consent  to  this  divorce;  at  which  Henry  was  so 
incensed,  that  he  threw  off  the  Pope^s  authority  in  England,  declared 
himself  head  of  the  church,  and  divorced  himself.  You  mast  know, 
that  in  those  days  of  popery  and  ignorance,  the  Pope  pretended  to 
be  above  all  kings,  and  to  depose  them  when  he  thonght  proper.  He 
was  universal  head  of  the  church,  and  disposed  of  bishoprics  and 
ecclesiastical  mctteru  in  every  country  in  Europe ;  to  which  unreason- 
able pretension^  all  princes  had  been  fools  enough  more  or  less  to 
submit.  But  Henry  put  an  end  to  those  pretensions  in  England,  and 
resolved  to  retain  no  part  of  popery  that  was  in  onsintent  either  with 
bis  passions,  cr  his  interest ;  in  consecnencp  of  which,  he  dissolved  the 
monasteries  and  religious  houses  in  England,  took  away  their  estates, 
kept  some  for  himself,  and  distributed  the  rest  among  the  considerable 
j»eople  of  this  country.  This  was  the  beginnincr  of  the  Reformation  in 
England,  and  happened  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  As  it  is 
▼lecessary  you  should  know  what  the  Reformation  is,  I  must  tell  you, 
^'•hat  a  little  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  all  Europe  were  Papists, 
til  one  Martin  Luther,  a  German  Augustine  monk,  began  in  G^nnany 
to  reform  religion  ^m  the  errors,  absurdities,  and  superstitions  of 
Popery.  Many  German  princes,  particularly  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
f^mbraoed  his  doctrines,  and  protested  against  the  Church  of  Rome, 
iTom  whence  they  were  called  Protestants.  Read  the  article  Luther  in 
your  Dictiorary. 

To  return  to  Henry  the  Eighth;  he  married  six  wives,  one  after 
another,  two  of  which  he  beheaded  for  adultery,  and  put  away  two 
uecauF.e  he  drd  not  like  them.  He  was  for  some  time  governed  abso- 
lutelv  by  his  tjrst  minister,  Gardinal  Wolsey,  who  was  at  last  disgraced^ 
and  broke  his  heart. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Edward  the  Sixth,  who  was  but  niE« 
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years  old;  but  his  gnardians  being  Protestants,  the  Reformation  wap 
established  in  England.  He  died  at  fifteen  years  old,  and  was  sacceoded 
by  his  half-sister,  Mary. 

Queen  Mary  was  daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  his  first  wife, 
Catharine  of  opain.  She  was  a  zealous  and  crael  Papist,  imprisoned 
and  burnt  the  Protestants,  and  did  all  she  could  to  root  out  the  Keform- 
ation  in  England ;  but  did  not  reign  lone  enough  to  do  it.  She  was 
married  to  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  but  having  no  children,  was 
succeeded  by  her  sister,  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  is,  without  dispute,  the  most  glorious 
in  the  English  history.  She  established  the  Reformation,  encouraged 
trade  and  manufactures,  and  carried  the  nation  to  a  pitch  of  happiness 
and  glory  it  had  never  seen  before,  and  has  never  seen  since.  She 
defeated  tlie  fleet  which  Philip  the  second  of  Spain  sent  to  invade 
England,  and  which  he  called  the  Invincible  Armada.  She  assisted  the 
Dutch,  who  had  revolted  from  the  tyranny  of  I  he  same  king*s  govern- 
ment; and  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  liepublic  of  the 
United  Provinces.  She  was  the  support  of  the  Protestant  cause  in 
Europe.  In  her  reign  we  made  our  first  settlement  in  America,  which 
vtas  Virginia,  so  called  from  her,  because  she  was  a  virgin,  and  never 
married.  She  beheaded  her  cousin  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  who  was 
continually  forming  plots  to  dethrone  her,  and  usurp  the  kingdom.  Sho 
reigned  four-and-forty  years,  with  glory  to  herself,  and  advantage  to 
her  kingdom.  Lord  Burleigh  was  her  wise  and  honest  minister  during 
almost  her  whole  reign.  As  she  died  without  children,  she  was  suc- 
ceeded by  her  nearest  relation.  King  James  the  First,  the  son  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  who  was  beheaded. 

With  King  James  tlie  First  the  family  of  the  Stuarte  came  to  the 
throne,  and  supplied  England  successively  with  four  very  bad  kings. 
King  James  had  no  one  of  the  virtues  of  his  predecessor  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  but  had  all  the  taults  and  vices  that  a  man,  <>r  even  a  king^  con 
have.  He  was  a  most  notorious  coward  and  liar,  a  formal  pedaut; 
thinking  and  calling  himself  wise,  without  being  so  in  any  degree ; 
wanting  always  to  make  himself  absolute,  without  either  parts  or  cou- 
rage to  compass  it.  He  was  the  bubble  of  his  favourites,  whom  he 
enriched,  and  always  in  necessity  himself.  His  reign  was  inglorious 
and  shameful,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  mischief  that  happened 
under  the  reign  of  his  son  and  successor.  King  Charles  the  First. 

Observe,  that  until  King  James  the  First,  Scotland  had  its  own  kings, 
and  was  independent  of  England ;  but  he  being  king  of  Scotland  when 
Queen  Elizabeth  died,  England  and  Scotland  have  from  that  time  been 
united  under  the  same  king. 

King  Charles  the  First  succeded  his  father  King  James  the  First ; 
and,  though  he  was  nothing  very  extraordinary,  was  still  much  better 
than  his  father,  having  both  more  sense  and  more  courage.  He  married 
a  princess  of  France,  daughter  to  Henry  the  Great ;  who,  being  a  2'*£J1- 
ous  Papist,  and  a  busy,  meddling  woman,  had  an  influence  over  hir:^ 
which  contributed  much  to  his  misfortunes.  He  had  learned  from  hit 
father  to  fancy  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  absolute ;  and  had  the  cour&ga 
that  his  father  wanted  to  try  for  it.    This  made  him  quarrel  vrith  parlia- 
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ments,  and  attempt  to  rise  money  without  them,  which  no  king  has  • 
right  to  do :  but  there  was  then  spirit  and  virtae  enough  in  the  natioE 
to  oppose  it.  Ke  would  h'kewise,  by  the  advice  of  a  hot-headed  parson, 
(Archbishop  Laud)  establish  the  Common  Prayer  through  the  whole 
kingdom  by  force,  to  which  the  Presbyterians  would  not  submit. 
These,  and  many  other  violences,  raised  a  civil  war  in  the  nation,  in 
which  lie  was  beaten  and  taken  prisoner.  A  high  court  of  Justice  was 
erected  on  purpose  for  his  trial,  where  he  was  tried  and  condemned  for 
high  treason  against  the  constitution ;  and  was  beheaded  publicly,  about 
one  hundred  years  ago,  at  Whitehall^  on  the  80th  of  January.  This 
action  is  much  blamed ;  but,  however,  if  it  had  not  happened,  we  had 
had  no  liberties  left.  • 

After  Charles's  death,  the  parliament  governed  for  a  time,  but  the 
xmy  soon  took  the  power  out  of  their  hands :  and  then  Oliver  Cromwell, 
a  private  gentleman  of  Huntingdonshire,  and  a  colonel  in  that  anny, 
osurped  the  government,  and  called  himself  the  Protector.  He  was  a 
very  brave  and  a  very  able  man ;  and  carried  the  honour  of  England  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  glory ;  making  himself  both  feared  and  respected  by 
all  the  powers  in  £urope.  He  got  us  the  island  of  Jamaica  from  the 
Spaniards,  and  Dunkirk,  which  Charles  the  Second  shamefully  sold 
afterwards  to  the  French.  He  died  in  about  ten  years  after  he  had 
usurped  the  government,  wlucL  he  left  to  his  son  Richard,  who,  being 
a  bk*ckhead,  could  not  kaey*  it ,  so  that  King  Charles  the  Second  was 
restored,  by  the  ftieans  of  General  Monk,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of 
the  army. 

EJng  Charles  the  Second,  who,  during  the  life  of  Cromwell,  had 
been  'canderinj?  about  from  one  country  to  another,  instead  of  profiting 
by  his  aaversities,  had  f*n\}  collected  the  vices  of  all  the  countries  he  had 
been  in.  He  had  no  religion,  or,  if  any,  was  a  Papist;  and  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  was  h.  declared  one.  He  gave  all  he  had  to  whores 
^nd  favourites ;  and  was  so  necessitous,  that  he  became  a  pensioner  to 
Prance.  He  lived  uneasily  with  his  people  and  his  parliament;  and  was 
fit  last  poisoned.  As  he  died  without  children,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
bri>ther,  the  Dake  of  York,  then 

King  James  the  Second ;  who  was  a  sour,  cruel,  and  tyrannical  dispo- 
siton,  and  a  zealous  Papist.  He  resolved  at  once  to  be  above  the  laws, 
make  himself  absolute,  and  establish  popery ;  upon  which  the  nation 
very  wisely  and  justly,  turned  him  out,  before  he  had  reigned  quite 
four  years ;  and  called  the  Prince  of  Orange  from  Holland,  who  had  mar^ 
ried  King  James's  eldest  daughter,  Mary. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  were  then  declared  by  parliament 
King  and  Queen  of  England,  by  the  title  of  King  William  the  Third,  and 
Queen  Marv ;  and  this  is  called  the  Revolution.  • 

Queen  Mary  was  an  excellent  princess;  but  she  died  seven  years 
before  King  William,  without  children.  King  William  was  a  brave  and 
warlike  king:  he  would  have  been  glad  of  more  power  than  he  ought 
to  have ;  but  his  parliaments  kept  him  within  due  bounds  against  his 
will.  To  the  Revolution  we  again  owe  our  liberties.  King  William, 
dying  without  children,  was  succeeded  by  Queen  Anne,  Sie  second 
^.aighter  of  King  James  the  Second. 
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Tho  reign  of  Queen  Anne  was  a  glorions  one»  by  tbe  sncoess  of  hef 
arms  against  F.  mce,  nnder  the  Duke  of  Marlburongh.  As  site  died 
without  children  the  family  of  th^  8tnarts  ended  in  her,  and  the  crown 
went  to  the  Housi  vf  Hanover,  as  the  next  Protestant  family ;  so  that 
she  was  succeedo'  by  King  George  the  First,  father  of  the  present 
Iring. 

LETTER  XOrV. 

Sib:  The  fame  of  yonr  erndition,  and  other  shining  qoalificationsi 
having  reached  to  Lord  Orrery,  he  desired  me,  that  yon  might  dine 
with  him  and  his  son,  Lord  Boyle,  next  Sunday ;  which  I  told  him  you 
should.  By  this  time,  I  suppose,  you  have  heard  from  him ;  if  yon 
have  not,  you  must  liowever  go  there  between  two  and  three  to-morrow, 
and  say,  that  you  came  to  wait  upon  Lord  Boyle,  according  to  iiisLord- 
ship^s  orders,  of  which  I  informed  you.  As  tliis  will  deprive  me  of  the 
honour  and  pleasure  of  your  company  at  dinner  to  morrow,  I  will  hope 
for  it  at  breakfast,  and  shall  take  care*  to  have  your  chocolate  ready. 

Though  I  need  not  tell  one  of  your  age,  experience,  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  how  necessary  good-breeding  is,  to  recommend  one  to  man- 
kind ;  yet  as  yonr  various  occupations  of  Greek  and  cricket^  Latin  and 
pitoh*farthing,  may  possibly  divert  your  attention  from  this  sulject,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  reminding  you  of  it,  and  desiring  yon  to  be  very  well- 
bred,  at  Lord  Orrery^s.  It  is  good-breeding  alone  that  can  prepossess 
people  in  your  favour  at  first  sight,  more  time  being  necessary  to  dis- 
cover greater  talents.  This  good-breeding,  you  know,  does  not  consist 
in  low  bows  and  formal  ceremony ;  but  in  au  easy,  civil  and  respectful 
behaviour.  Yon  will  take  care,  therefore,  to  answer  with  complaisance, 
when  you  are  spoken  to ;  to  place  yourself  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table^ 
unless  bid  to  go  higher ;  to  drink  first  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  next 
to  the  master ;  not  to  eat  awkwardly  or  dirtily ;  not  to  sit  when  others 
stand :  and  to  do  all  this  with  an  air  of  complaisance,  and  not  with  a 
grave,  sour  look,  as  if  you  did  it  all  unwiUindy.  I  do  not  mean  a  silly^ 
insipid  smile,  that  fools  have  when  they  would  be  civil ;  but  an  t^i  of 
sensible  good-humour.  I  hardly  know  any  thing  so  difficult  to  attain^ 
or  so  necessary  to  possess,  as  perfect  good-breeding ;  which  is  e^^i&Uy 
inconsistent  with  a  a  still  formality,  and  impertinent  forward*: <«s,  and 
an  awkward  bashfulness.  A  little  ceremony  is  otten  Lucessary ,  «  '^er^ 
tain  degree  of  firmness  is  absolutely  so ;  and  an  outward  inodeftty  is 
extremely  becoming;  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  your  own  «^U6i 
vations,  must,  and  alone  can  tell  you  the  proper  quantities  of  each. 

Mi^  Fitzgerald  was  with  me  yesterday,  and  commended  yon  mucth  t 
go  on  to  deserve  commendations)  and  you  will  certainly  meet  with  ti.eu« 
Adien. 

LETTER  XOV. 

Dbab  Bot  :  Gk>od-breeding  is  so  important  an  article  In  life,  and  so 
absolutely  necessary  for  you,  if  you  would  please,  and  be  well  reoeited 
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in  di6  world,  tbat  I  mu9t  give  yon  another  lecture  ipon  it,  and  poesiUjr 
this  will  Bot  be  tbe  last  neither. 

I  only  mentioned  in  uy  last  the  seneral  rolee  of  common  oiyilitr. 
which  whoever  does  not  observe,  will  pass  for  a  bear,  and  be  as  unwel- 
come as  one,  in  company ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  body  bmtal  enough 
not  to  answer  when  they  are  spoke  to,  or  not  to  say,  sir,  my  lord,  or 
madam,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  people  they  speak  to.  But  it  is 
not  enough  not  to  be  rude :  you  should  be  extremely  civil,  and  distin- 

rished  for  your  good-breeding.  The  first  principle  of  this  ffood-breeding 
never  to  say  any  thing  that  you  think  can  be  disagreeable  to  any  body 
in  company ;  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  you  should  endeavour  to  say  what 
will  be  agreeable  to'  them:  and  that  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner, 
without  seemiuff  to  study  lor  compliments.  There  is  likewise  such  a 
thing  as  a  civil  look,  and  a  rude  look ;  and  ^ou  should  look  civil,  as 
well  as  be  so ;  for  i^  while  you  are  saying  a  civil  thing,  you  look  gruff 
and  surly,  as  most  English  bumkins  do,  nobody  will  be  obliged  to  you 
for  a  civility  that  seemed  to  come  so  unwillingly.  If  you  have  occa- 
sion to  contradict  any  body,  or  to  set  them  right  from  a  mistake,  it 
would  be  very  brutal  to  say,  That  is  not  so  ;  I  know  heUer;  or,  You 
are  out ;  but  you  should  say  with  a  civil  look,  /  "beg  your  pardon^  1 
Mieoe  ffou  m%stah>:  or,  Tf  I  may  taJce  the  liberty  qf  cont/radicting  you^ 
Jbeli&DS  it  is  so  and  so  ;  for  though  you  may  know  a  thing  better  than 
other  people,  yet  it  b  very  shocking  to  tell  them  so  directly,  without 
something  to  soften  it;  but  remember  particularly,  that  whatever  you 
say  or  do,  with  ever  so  civil  an  intention,  a  great  deal  consists  in  the 
manner  and  the  look,  which  must  be  genteel,  easy,  and  natural,  and  is 
easier  U>  bo  felt  thvi  described. 

Civiiitg^  is  particularly  due  to  all  women ;  and  remember,  that  no 
provocation  whatsoever  can  justify  any  man  in  not  being  civil  to  every 
woman ;  and  the  greatest  man  in  £ngland  would  justly  be  reckoned  a 
brute,  if  he  were  not  civil  to  the  meanest  woman.  It  is  due  to  their 
sex,  and  is  the  only  protection  they  have  against  the  superior  strength 
cf  ours ;  nay,  even  a  little  flattery  is  aUowable  with  women ;  and  a 
man  may,  without  meanness,  tell  a  woman  that  she  is  either  hand- 
some or  wiser  than  she  is.  I  repeat  it  again  to  you,  observe  the  French 
people,  and  mind  how  easily  and  naturally  civil  their  address  is,  and  bow 
agreeably  they  insinuate  little  civilities  in  their  conversation.  They 
think  il  so  essential,  that  they  call  an  honest  man  and  a  civil  man  by  the 
6aLa«  name,  of  honnets  homme;  and  the  Romans  called  civility  human- 
Urn^  as  thinking  it  inseparable  from  humanity.  As  nobody  can  instruct 
you  in  good-breeding  better  than  your  Mamma,  be  sure  you  mind  all 
she  says  to  you  upon  that  subject,  and  depend  upon  it,  that  your  repu- 
tation and  success  in  the  world  wiU,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon 
the  degree  of  good-breeding  you  are  master  of.  You  cannot  begin  too 
early  to  take  that  turn,  in  order  to  make  it  natural  and  habitual  to 
you;  which  it  is  to  very  few  Englishmen,  who,  neglecting  it  while 
they  are  young,  find  out  too  late,  when  they  are  old,  how  necessary  it  is, 
and  then  cannot  get  it  right.  There  is  hardly  a  French  cook  that  is  not 
better  bred  than  most  Englishmen  of  quality,  and  that  cannot  proM^i.* 
bimaelf  with  more  eaae,  and  a  better  addr^iii,  in  any  mix€4  oompan,^ 
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Remember  to  practise  all  this,  and  then,  with  the  leaming  which  I 
hope  you  will  have,  yoa  may  arrive  at  what  I  reckon  almost  tl.e  perfec- 
tion of  human  nature,  English  knowledge  with  French  good-breeding. 
Adieu  I 

LETTER  XOVL 

I^KAB  Boy:  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  substance  of  your 
letter ;  and  as  for  the  inaccuracies  with  regard  to  style  and  grammar, 
you  could  have  corrected  them  all  yourself,  if  you  had  taken  time.  I 
return  it  to  you  here  corrected,  and  desire  that  you  wiU  attend  to  tho 
difference,  which  is  the  way  to  avoid  the  same  faults  for  the  fhture. 

I  would  have  your  letter,  next  Thursday,  be  in  English,  and  let  it  be 
written  as  accurately  as  you  are  able ;  I  mean  with  respect  to  the  lan- 
guage, grammar,  and  stops ;  for,  as  to  the  matter  of  it,  the  less  trouble 
you  give  yourself,  the  better  it  will  be.  Letters  should  be  easy  ari 
natural,  and  convey  to  the  persons,  to  whom  we  send  them.  Just  wh.  A 
we  would  say  to  those  persons,  if  we  were  with  them.  You  may  as 
well  write  it  on  the  Wednesday,  at  your  leisure,  and  leave  it  to  be  given 
to  my  nuin,  when  he  comes  for  it  on  Thursday. 

Monsieur  Ooudert  will  go  to  you  three  times  a-week ;  Tuesdays  and 
Saturdays,  at  three  of  the  clock,  and  Thursdays  at  five.  He  will  read 
modern  history  with  you ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  instruct  you  in  geo- 
graphy and  chronology ;  without  both  which,  the  knowledce  of  history 
is  very  imperfect,  and  almost  useless.  I  beg,  therefore,  that  you  will 
give  great  attention  to  them ;  they  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  yuu. 

As  I  know  you  do  not  love  to  stay  long  in  the  same  place,  I  flatter 
myself^  that  you  will  take  care  not  to  remain  long  in  that  you  huve  got, 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  form :  It  is  in  your  own  power  to  be  som  out 
of  it,  if  you  please :  and  I  hope  the  love  of  variety  will  tempt  you. 

Pray  be  attentive  and  obedient  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald ;  I  am  particularly 
obliged  to  him  for  undertaking  the  care  of  you ;  and  if  you  are  diligent^ 
and  mind  vour  business  when  with  him,  you  will  rise  very  fast  in  tho 
school,  fivery  remove  (you  know)  is  to  be  attended  by  a  reward  from 
me,  besides  the  credit  you  will  gain  for  yourself;  which,  to  so  great  a 
soul  as  yours,  I  presume,  is  a  stronger  inducement  that  any  other  reward 
caii  be :  but,  however,  you  shall  have  one.  I  know  very  well  you  iilll 
not  be  easy  till  you  are  got  above  Master  Onslow ;  but  as  he  learns  very 
well,  I  fear  you  will  never  be  able  to  do  it,  at  least  not  without  taking 
more  pains  than,  I  believe,  you  will  care  to  take ;  but,  should  that  ever 
happen,  there  shall  be  a  very  considerable  reward  for  you,  besides 
fame. 

Let  me  know,  in  your  next^  what  books  you  read  in  your  place  at 
Bchool,  and  what  you  do  with  Mr.  Htzgerald.    Adieu. 

LETTER  XOVn. 

OBBLTumAii,  Jtine  95,  ITtt. 
r>«Ait  BoT :  Tb'^  morning  I  received  your  letter  of  the  2dd  of  June^ 
and  not  of  July  as  you  had  dated  it.    I  am  very  glad  you  have  had  tha' 
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troDblesome  tooth  drawn;  von  will  now,  I  dare  say,  be  perfectly  eaey, 
and  have  no  interraptious,  I  nope,  from  school.  I  send  you  back  your 
theme,  the  sense  of  which  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with ;  I  have  cor- 
rected the  English  of  it,  which  corrections  I  desire  you  will  observe  and 
remember.  Though  propriety  and  accuracy  are  commendable  in  every 
language,  they  are  particularly  necessary  in  one's  own ;  and  distinguish 
people  of  iasnioc  and  education  from  the  illiterate  vulgar.  Those  who 
speak  and  write  a  language  with  purity  and  elegance,  have  a  great 
advantage  over  even  those  who  are  free  from  faults,  but  have  yet  no 
beauty  nor  happiness  of  style  and  expression.  Cicero  says,  very  truly, 
that  it  is  a  very  great  ornament  and  advantage  to  excel  other  men  in  the 
particular  quality,  in  which  men  excel  beasts.  Speech.  Direct  your  next 
to  me  here,  and  after  that  to  Bath.  Adieu  I  and,  in  proportion  as  you 
deserve  it,  I  shall  always  be,  Yours. 


LETTER  XOVIII. 

Bath,  .^ti^  19, 1748. 

DxAB  Boy:  I  received,  this  morning,  your  letter  and  theme ;  both  which 
were  so  much  better  written  than  the  former,  that  I  almost  read  them 
at  sight.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  you  could  do  better  than  you  did,  and 
I  am  sure  you  can  do  better  still,  and  desire  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
do  so.  I  send  yon  back  your  letter  for  the  sake  of  two  gross  faults  in 
orthography,  which  I  have  corrected,  and  which  it  is  fit  you  should 
observe.  Those  things,  which  all  people  can  do  well  if  they  please,  it  is 
a  shame  to  do  ill.  As,  for  example,  writing  and  spelling  well  only 
require  care  and  attention.  There  are  other  things  which  people  are 
not  obliged  to  do  at  all ;  but,  if  they  do  them  at  all,  are  obliged  to  do 
them  well,  or  they  make  themselves  very  ridiculous  by  attempting 
them.  As,  for  instance,  dancing,  music,  painting ;  which  a  man  is  not 
obliged  to  know  at  all ;  but  then  he  is  obliged  by  common  secse  not  to  do 
them  at  all,  unless  he  does  them  well.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  ^hat  you 
have  increased  your  fortune,  by  the  acquisition  of  two  silver  pence. 
In  that  article,  ^n  spite  of  the  old  proverb,)  I  recommend  to  yon,  to  be 
penny  wise^  and  to  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  get  more.  Money  so 
got  brings  along  with  it,  what  seldom  accompanies  money,  honour.  As 
you  are  now  got  into  sense- verses,  remember,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to 

Sut  a  little  common  sense  into  hexameters  and  pentameters ;  that  alone 
oes  not  constitute  poetry ;  but  observe,  and  endeavour  to  imitate  the 
poetical  diction,  the  epithets,  and  the  images  of  the  poets;  for,  though 
the  Latin  maxim  is  a  true  one,  Nascitur  poeta^  fit  orator  ;  that  relates 
only  to  the  genius,  the  fire,  and  the  invention  of  the  poet,  which  is  *^^r- 
tainly  never  to  be  acquired,  but  must  be  born  with  him.  But  the 
mechanical  parts  of  the  poetry,  such  as  the  diction,  the  numbers,  and 
the  harmony,  they  are  to  be  acquired  by  care.  Many  words,  that  are 
very  properly  used  in  prose,  are  much  below  the  dignity  of  verse.  Fre- 
quent epithets  would  be  very  improper  and  affected  in  prose,  but  are 
almost  necessary  in  verse,  llius  yon  will  observe,  that  Ovid,  the  poet 
you  now  read,  adda  an  epithet  to  almost  every  substantive:  whiob 
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epithet  is  to  point  out  some  particular  droiimstaiic^  oi  |>eouliari(^  tf 
the  subetantive.  Virgil  eomraonlv  gives  the  epithet  of  P^tis  to  his  hero 
ifineas,  on  aoooant  of  bis  remarkaole  piety,  both  to  his  father  Anohises, 
and  to  the  gods ;  but  then,  when  he  represents  him  fighting,  or  wiAlring 
love,  he  Judiciously  changes  the  epithet,  and  call  him  Ihtx  JSnecu^  a  more 
proper  epithet  in  those  situations,  Ovid,  in  h*s  epistle  from  Penelope  to 
Uly&ses,  makes  her  give  him  the  epithet  of  lent^  because  he  was  so 
long  coming  home, 

HaiM  toa  P»nelop«  lento  ttbl  miUtt  Ul|vl» 

When  you  read  the  Poets,  attend  to  all  these  things,  as  well  as  merely 
to  the  literal  construction  of  the  language,  or  the  feet  of  the  verse, 

I  hope  you  take  pains  with  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  improve  much  in 
Greek ;  for  that,  I  am  sure,  is  in  your  power.  I  will  give  you  Horaoe^a 
advice  upon  that  subject. 


-Yofl  exempUria  Graca 


NootornA  renate  mana,  Twsate  diarnA. 

a 

Everybody  knows  Latin,  but  few  people  know  Greek  well ;  so  that  yoa 
will  distinguish  yourself  much  more  by  Greek,  than  you  can  by  Latin, 
and,  considering  how  long  you  have  learned  it,  you  ought  to  know  it  aa 
well. 

If  you  would  have  me  bring  you  anything  from  hence,  let  me  know 
what,  and  you  shall  have  it ;  provided  that  at  my  return,  I  hear  an 

2[ually  good  account  of  you  from  Dr.  Nichols,  Mr.  fltzgerald,  and 
onsieur  Obudert.    Adieu. 


LETTER  XOIX, 

BATB,^tviMf8,1T4a. 

Deab  Boy  :  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  from  London  that  you  have  got 
a  rash,  which  I  suppose  proceeds  from  an  immense  quantitv  of  bad  fruit 
you  have  eaten ;  however,  it  is  well  for  you  that  the  distemper  dis- 
charges itself  in  this  way,  and  you  will  be  the  better  for  it  afterwards. 
But  pray,  let  all  fruit,  for  some  time,  be  forbidden  fruit  to  you ;  and  let 
no  Westminster  Eve,  with  either  stall  or  basket,  tempt  you  to  taste. 
Health,  in  my  mind,  deserves  more  attention  than  life ;  and  yet  one 
would  think  that  few  people  knew  the  value  of  it,  by  their  way  of 
living.  Fruit  is  yet  the  only  irregularity  your  age  exposes  you  to ;  and 
you  see  the  consequences  of  it ;  but  they  are  not  to  compare  to  the  ill 
consequences  which  attend  the  irr^ularities  of  manho€>d.  Wine  and 
women  give  incurable  distempers.  Fevers,  the  gout,  the  stone,  the  pox, 
are  the  necessarv  consequences  of  debauchery ;  and  can  rational  crea- 
tures then  wilfmly  bring  such  misfortunes  upon  themselves  ?  I  am  sure 
on  never  will.  Mens  $ana  in  eorpore  sano^  is  the  truest  description  of 
uman  happiness ;  I  think  you  have  them  both  at  present ;  take  care  to 
keep  them ;  it  is  in  your  power  to  do  it. 

If  I  should  not  be  in  town  before  the  silly  breaking  up  for  Bartholo- 
mew-tide. I  would  have  you  then  go  as  usual  to  Dr.  Maittaire,  to  ama9a 
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fcmntM  wilh  Greek.  I  h*ye  wrote  to  hiia  about  it;  and  I  «xpect  a 
m^Jtch.  better  acooant  of  you  from  him  this  bieakiog  np,  than  I  bad  the 
last.  Do  not  write  to  me  after  next  Thursday,  for  I  leave  this  place 
Bext  Saturday.  Toa  need  not  send  me  any  theme,  sinoe  yon  have  not 
been  well,  and  I  will  be  satisfied  with  hearing  of  yonr  recovery;  bnt 
yon  mav  get  the  two  themes  I  sent  yon  ready  against  I  comu  to  town. 
Ton  wul  oliserve,  they  are  direct  contrary  subjects,  and  I  shall  b^  glad 
to  know  wliat  you  can  urge  on  each  side  of  tlie  question.  Mc4jnu 
tamm^  ^a»idU  autis^  is  what  Ovid  says  of  Ph»ton,  to  excuse  his 
attempting  wliat  he  could  not  p^orm ;  and  implies  tliat  there  is  some 
dqi^'ee  of  merit  in  attempting  great  things,  even  thougli  one  Mh,  The 
otiier,  Aui  hunqMom  ienU$^  tmtp^iflce^  recommends  prudence  in  all  we 
«ndertake,  and  to  attempt  nothing  that  we  are  not  sure  to  be  able  to 
go  thmugh  with.    Adieu  1 


LETTER  C. 

DuBLOi,  Jdmtary  tf,  1748. 

Dbab  Bot  :  As  there  are  now  four  mails  due  from  England,  one  of 
which,  at  least,  will,  I  suppose,  bring  me  a  tetter  from  you,  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  it  before-hand,  that  you  may  not  accuse 
me  (as  you  once  or  twice  have  done)  of  negligence.  I  am  very  glad  to 
find  by  your  letter  which  I  am  to  receive,  that  you  are  determined  to 
apply  yourself  seriously  to  your  business ;  to  attend  to  wliat  you  lean, 
in  order  to  learn  it  well ;  and  to  reflect  and  reason  upon  what  you  have 
learned,  that  your  learning  may  be  of  use  to  you.  These  are  very  good 
resolutions,  and  I  applaud  you  mightily  for  them.  Now  for  your  last 
lott^^  which  I  have  received:  You  rebuke  me  very  severely  for  not 
knowing,  or  at  least  not  remembering,  that  yon  have  been  some  'ime  in 
the  fiftii  form.  Here,  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  say  for  myself; 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  I  own  it  is  not  probable  that  you  would  not,  at 
the  time,  have  communicated  an  event  o(  that  importance  to  me;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  likely,  that,  if  yon  had  informed  me  of  it, 
I  o(»nld  liave  forgotten  it.  Ton  say  that  it  ha|)pened  six  months  ago ;  in 
which,  with  all  due  submission  to  you,  I  apprehend  you  are  mistaken, 
because  that  must  have  been  before  I  left  England,  which  I  am  sure  it 
was  not ;  and  it  does  not  appear,  in  any  of  your  original  manuscripta^ 
that  it  happened  since.  May  not  this  possibly  proceed  from  the 
o$citanoy  of  the  writer?  To  this  oscitancy  of  the  librarians  we  owe  so 
many  mistakes,  hiatus's,  lacunso,  ^.,  in  the  ancient  manuscripts.  It 
may  here  be  necessary  to  explain  to  yoa  the  meaning  of  the  otcttamtei 
lihrarii ;  which  I  believe  you  will  easily  take.  These  persons  (before 
printing  was  invented)  transcribed  the  works  of  authors,  sometimes  for 
their  own  profit,  but  oftener  (as  they  were  generally  slaves)  for  the 
profit  of  tlieir  masters.  In  the  first  case,  dispatch  more  than  accuracy 
viAs  their  object,  for  the  faster  they  vrrote,  the  more  they  got ;  in  the 
latter  case  (observe  this)  as  it  was  a  task  imposed  upon  them,  which 
th«y  did  not  dare  to  r^sc^  they  were  iSX^^  emrelmSy  and  incarrc6ty  not 
fkimg  ihem9eke$  the  trvubU  to  read  oper  what  they  had  writton.    The 
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celebrated  Attieas  kept  a  great  naraber  of  these  transcribing  t^^ea,  aai 
got  great  snms  of  money  bj  tlieir  labours. 

Bat,  to  return  now  to  yonr  fifth  form,  from  whence  I  ha\o  "trayed*  i\ 
may  be,  too  long:  Pray  what  do  you  do  in  tliat  country  ?  Be  so  kind 
as  to  gi re  me  a  description  of  it.  What  Latin  and  Greek  books  do  yon 
read  uiere  ?  Are  your  exercises,  exercises  of  invention  ?  or  do  you  still 
put  the  bad  English  of  the  Psalms  into  bad  Latin,  and  only  change  the 
shape  of  Latin  verse,  from  long  to  short,  and  from  ^hort  to  long! 
People  do  not  improve,  singly,  by  travelling,  but  by  t!.*e  observations 
they  make,  and  by  keeping  good  company  where  they  do  travel.  So,  I 
hope,  in  your  travels  tJirongh  the  fifth  form,  you  keep  company  with 
Horace  and  Olcero,  among  the  Romans ;  and  Homer  and  Aenoph(»n, 
among  tlie  Oreeks ;  and  tliat  you  are  got  out  of  the  worst  company  in 
the  world,  the  Greek  epigrams.  Martial  lias  wit,  and  is  worth  your 
looking  into  sometimes ;  but  I  recommend  the  Greek  epigrams  to  your 
supreme  contempt.    Good  night  to  you. 


LETTER  OL 

DiAB  BoT :  Give  the  inclosea  to  Monsieur  Ooudert :  'tis  in  answer 
to  one  I  received  from  him  ut^gly,  in  which  he  commends  you  and  con- 
sequently pleases  me.  If  your  praises  give  me  so  much  pleasure,  how 
iBUch  more  must  they  give  you,  when  ^ey  came  round  lu  you,  and  are 
consequently  untainted  with  •flattery  I  To  be  commended  by  tlioee,  wlio 
iliemselves  deserve  to  be  commended,  and  for  things  commeudal»le  in 
themselves,  is  in  my  mind  the  greatest  pleasure  any  body  can  feeL 
Tacitus  expresses  it  with  great  strength,  in  tliree  words,  whan  he  rdatcs 
that  Gtermanicus  used  to  go  about  his  camp  in  disguise  to  hear  what  his 
soldiers  and  officers  said  of  him ;  and  overhearing  tliem  always  speak 
well  of  him,  adds,  Fruitur  /ama  tut:  He  enjoy$  his  aun  reputnihn. 
No  man  deserves  reputation,  who  does  not  desire  it,  abd  whoever 
desires  it,  may  be  sure,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  deserve  it,  and  to  have 
it.  Do  you  therefore  win  it,  and  wear  it :  I  can  assure  you  that  no  man 
is  well  dressed  who  does  not  wear  it :  he  had  bettor  be  in  rags. 

Next  to  character,  which  is  founded  upon  solid  merit,  the  most  pleas- 
ing thing  to  one^s  self  is  to  please,  and  that  depends  upon  the  iiiauuer 
of  exerting  those  good  qualities  that  form  the  character.  Here  tlio 
graces  are  to  be  <^ed  in,  to  accompany  a^d  adorn  every  word  and 
action ;  the  look,  the  tone  of  voice,  the  manner  of  spring,  the  gestures, 
must  all  conspire  to  form  that  Je  ne  $fai  f  i/oi,  that  every  body  feel& 
although  nobody  can  exactly  describe.  The  best  way  of  acquiring  it,  I 
believe,  is  to  observe  by  what  particular  circumstances  eacli  person 
pleases  you  the  best,  and  imitate  that  person  in  that  particulfir;  foi 
what  pleases  you  will  probably  please  another. 

Monsieur  Dunoyers  will  come  to  you  this  breaking  up,  not  so  muoli 
to  teach  you  so  dance,  as  to  walk,  stand,  and  tit  weU.  They  are  not 
euoh  trifles  as  they  are  commonly  thought,  eud  peoi«le  are  i:iore 
Influenoed  by  them  than  thej  imagine;  therefore,  pray  wind  iheic,  aa^ 
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let  iQrateel  and  graoeM  motion  and  attitudes  become  ^bitoal  to  701L 
A.diea  1  i  «!iall  see  yoa  before  it  is  veiy  long. 

rjETTER  on. 

D^AB  Bot:  Yon  rebnke  me  very  justly  for  my  mistake,  between 
Jnno  and  Venus,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  be  corrected  by  you.  It  is 
Juno^s  speech  to  .^olus,  in  the  first  book  of  Virgil,  that  I  meant,  and  if 
I  said  Venus's,  I  said  very  wronff.  What  led  me  into  the  error  at  the 
time  raigtit  possibly  be,  that  in  that  speech  (if  I  rememtHsr  right)  Juno 
assumes  a  title  of  Venus's  character,  and  offers  to  procure  for  .£olus  by 
way  of  bribe. 

Your  Easter  breaking-u]i  is  by  good  luck,  but  short,  and  I  hope  I 
ahall  see  you  in  England  before  your  Whitsuntide  idleness ;  tliough  I 
flatter  myself  you  will  not  make  it  a  time  of  idleness,  at  least  I  will  dr> 
my  endeavours  to  prevent  it 

1  am  sure  you  are  now  old  enough,  and  I  hope  and  believe  that  yoo 
are  wise  enough,  to  be  sensible  of  the  great  advantage  you  will  receive 
for  the  rest  of  your  life,  from  application  in  the  beginning  of  it.  If  you 
have  regard  for  your  character,  if  you  would  be  loved  and  esteemed 
hereafter,  this  is  your  time,  and  your  only  time,  to  get  the  materials 
together,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  your  fbture  reputation;  the 
superstructure  will  be  easily  finished  afterwards.  One  year/s  applica- 
tion now  is  worth  ten  to  you  hereafter ;  therefore  pray  take  pains  now, 
in  order  to  have  pleasure  afterwards :  and  mind  always  what  you  are 
about,  be  it  what  it  will ;  it  is  so  much  time  saved.  Besides,  there  is 
no  one  surer  sign  in  the  world  of  a  little  frivolous  mind,  than  to  be 
Uiinkiog  of  one  thing  while  one  is  doing  anotlier ;  for  whatever  is  worth 
doing  is  worth  thinking  of  it  while  one  is  doing  it.  Whenever  you  find 
anylKidy  incapable  of  attention  to  the  same  object  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  together,  and  easily  diverted  from  it  by  some  trifle,  you  may 
depend  upon  it  that  person  is  frivolous,  and  incapable  of  anything  great. 
Let  nothing  detum  you  firom  the  thine  you  are  about,  unless  it  be  of 
much  greater  consequence  than  that  thing. 

Ton  will  be  thirteen  by  the  time  I  shall  see  you ;  and  considering  the 
care  I  have  taken  of  you.  you  ought  to  be  at  thirteen  what  other  boys 
are  at  sixteen ;  so  that  I  expect  to  find  you  about  sixteen  at  my  return. 
Good-night  to  you. 

LETTER  Om. 

DvBLn  Gaitli,  SwMmbtr  IS,  1745b 

Dbab  Bot  :  I  have  received  your  two  letters,  of  the  26th  October 
and  2d  November,  both  which  were  pretty  correct ;  excepting  that  you 
make  use  of  the  word  disafiection,  to  express  want  of  affection ;  in 
which  sense  it  is  seldom  or  never  used,  but  with  regard  to  the  Govern 
inei  t.    People  who  are  agdnst  the  GoTemment  are  said  to  be  dia 
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affected ;  but  one  never  says,  saoh  a  person  is  diaaffeotod  to  bis  &tber, 
bifl  motlier,  &o,  thoogh  in  trutb  it  wonld  be  as  proper ;  bnt  OMige  alone 
decides  of  langaage ;  and  that  asage,  as  I  have  observed  before,  is  the 
usage  of  people  of  fashion  and  letters.  The  common  people  in  every 
country  speak  their  own  language  veiy  ill ;  the  people  of  fafthion  (as 
they  are  called)  speak  it  better,  but  not  al\%ays  correctly,  because  they 
are  not  always  people  of  letters.  Thoee  who  speak  their  own  language 
moat  accurately  are  those  who  have  learning,  and  are  at  the  mme  time 
in  the  polite  world ;  at  least  their  language  will  be  reckoned  the  stan- 
dard of  the  language  of  that  country.  The  grammatical  rules  of  most 
languages  are  pretty  nearly  the  same,  and  your  Latin  grammar  will 
teach  you  to  speak  English  graminaticallv.  But  every  language  has  its 
particular  idioms  and  peculiarities,  whicn  are  not  to  be  accounted  for, 
but,  being  established  by  usage,  must  be  submitted  to ;  as  for  instance, 
Haw  do  you  do  t  is  absolute  nonsense,  and  has  no  meaning  at  all ;  but 
is  used  by  everybody,  for  What  it  the  $tate  <^  your  health  t  There  are 
a  thousand  expressions  of  this  kind  in  every  language,  which,  though 
infinitely  absurd,  yet  being  universally  received,  it  would  be  still  more 
absurd  not  to  make  use  of  them.  I  bad  a  letter  by  last  post  from  Mr. 
Haittaire,  in  which  he  tells  me,  that  your  Greek  grammar  goes  pretty 
well,  but  that  you  do  not  retain  Greek  words ;  without  which  your 
Greek  rules  will  be  of  very  little  use.  This  is  not  want  of  memory,  I 
am  sure,  but  want  of  attention ;  for  all  people  remember  whatever  they 
attend  to.  They  say  that  *^  great  wits  have  short  memories  ;*'  but  I  say 
that  only  fools  have  short  ones ;  because  they  are  incapable  of  attention, 
at  least  to  anything  that  deserves  it,  and  then  they  complain  of  want 
of  memory. 

It  is  astonishing  to  me  that  you  have  not  the  ambition  to  excel  in 
everything  you  do ;  which,  bv  attention  to  each  thing,  and  to  no  other 
at  that  time,  you  might  easilv  bring  about.  Can  anything  be  nH>re 
flattering  than  to  be  acknowledged  to  excel  in  whatever  one  attempts? 
and  can  idleness  and  dissipation  afford  any  pleasure  equal  to  that?  Qui 
nil  molitur  inepU,  was  said  of  Homer:  and  is  the  b^t  thing  that  can 
be  said  of  any1>ody.  Were  I  in  your  place,  I  protest  I  would  be  melan- 
choly and  mortified,  if  I  did  not  both  construe  Homer,  and  plav  at 
pitch,  better  than  any  boy  of  my  own  age,  and  in  my  own  form.  1  like 
the  epigram  yon  sent  last  very  well,  and  would  have  you  in  every  letter 
transcribe  ten  or  a  dozen  lines  out  of  some  good  author ;  I  leave  the 
choice  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  language,  to  yon.  What  I  mean  by  it 
is,  to  make  you  retain  so  many  shining  passages  of  different  authors, 
which  writing  them  is  the  likeliest  way  of  doing,  provided  you  will  but 
attend  to  fiem  while  you  write  them.  Adieu  I  Work  hard,  or  you 
will  pass  J  our  time  very  ill  at  my  return. 


LETTER  OrV. 

DiAB  Boy:  I  have  received  yonr  last  Saturday's  \  "■^'^^'U'.aroo,  with 
tfhiob  I  am  very  well  satisfied.    I  know  nor  have  heam  «ai  ni'  Mr.  Bl 
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Mirarioe  here;  and  yoimg  Pun^  whom  I  have  mad*  an  e^jaga^  was  here 
i]))on  the  fpot^  as  were  eveiy  one  of  those  I  have  named  in  these  new 
levies. 

Now  that  the  Christmas  hreakinn^np  draws  near,  I  have  ordered  Mr. 
DcBnoyers  to  go  to  jrou,  doring  that  time,  to  teach  yon  to  dance.  I 
decdre  jon  will  particiJiuly  attend  to  the  graceftd  motion  of  yonr  arms ; 
which,  with  the  manrer  of  putting  on  yonr  hat,  and  giving  yoor  hand, 
is  all  that  a  gentleman  need  attend  to.  Dancing  is  in  itself  a  v:cv 
trilling,  silly  thing;  hnt  it  is  one  of  those  established  follies  to  wbi:h 
people  of  sense  are  sometimes  obliged  to  oonform ;  and  then  they  shonld 
be  able  to  do  it  welL  And,  though  I  would  not  have  you  a  dancer,  yet^ 
when  yon  do  dance,  I  would  have  you  dance  well,  as  I  would  have  you 
do  everything  you  do  well.  There  is  no  one  thing  so  trifling,  but  which 
Qf  it  is  to  be  done  at  all)  ought  to  be  done  well ;  and  I  have  otten  told 
you,  that  I  wished  you  even  played  at  pitch,  and  cricket,  better  tlian  any 
boy  at  Westminister.  For  instance,  dress  is  a  verv  foolish  thing,  and 
yet  it  is  a  very  foolish  thing  for  a  man  not  to  be  well  dressed,  according 
to  his  rank  and  way  of  life ;  and  it  is  so  fiEir  from  being  a  disparagement 
to  any  man^s  understanding,  that  it  is  rather  a  proof  of  it,  to  be  as  well 
dressed  as  those  whom  he  lives  with :  the  difference  in  this  case  between 
a  man  of  sense  and  a  fop,  is,  that  the  fop  values  himself  upon  his  dress, 
and  the  man  of  sense  laughs  at  it,  at  the  same  time  that  he  knows  he 
must  not  neglect  it.  There  are  a  thousand  foolish  customs  of  tliis  kind, 
which,  not  buing  crimir^l,  must  be  complied  with,  and  even  cheerfully, 
by  men  of  sense.  Diov^nes  the  Oynic  was  a  wise  man  for  despising 
them ;  bnt  a  fool  f(*T  showing  it.  Be  wiser  than  other  peofde,  if  you 
can ;  but  do  not  tell  them  so. 

It  is  a  very  fortunate  thing  for  Sir  Charles  Hotbam,  to  have  &llen 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  your  age,  experience,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world:  I  am  persuaded  you  will  take  infinite  care  of  hinu  Good 
night. 

LETTER  CY. 

DvBUM  Castlb,  F4^marv  8, 174i. 

Sm:  I  have  been  honored  with  two  letters  from  you,  since  I  troubled 
you  with  my  last;  and  I  have  likewise  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
M<»rel,  oontaining  a  short,  but  beautiful  manuscript,  said  to  be  yours ; 
but,  I  confess,  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  because  it  so  very  different  from 
your  common  writing :  and  I  will  not  suppose  that  you  do  not  always 
write  as  well  as  you  can ;  for  to  do  anything  ill  that  one  can  do  well,  la 
a  degree  of  negligence  which  I  can  never  suspect  you  of.  I  alwA3rs 
applauded  your  laudable  ambition  of  excelling  in  evervthing  you 
attempted,  and  Uierefore  make  no  doubt  but  tliat  you  will,  in  a  little 
time,  be  able  to  write  foil  as  well  as  the  person  (whoever  he  was)  that 
wrote  that  manuscript  which  is  said  to  be  yours.  People  like  you 
have  a  contrmpt  for  mediocrity,  and  are  not  satisfied  with  escaping  cen- 
sure; the^  aim  at  praise,  audi,  by  desiring,  seldom  fail  deserving  and 
acquiring  it. 

Y<iu  propose,  I  find,  Demosthenes  for  your  model;  and  you  have 
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choMii  Tery  well;  but  remember  the  {Mdne  he  lock  to  be  what  he  wm. 
He  spoke  near  the  sea,  in  storms,  both  to  use  himsetf  to  speak  aloiid. 
and  not  to  be  dUtarbed  by  the  noi^e  and  tnm'olt  of  pablic  assemblies; 
he  pQt  stones  in  his  month,  to  help  his  elocution,  which  naturally  wa6 
not  advantageous:  from  which  £mas  I  conclude,  that,  whenever  lie 
spoke,  he  opened  both  his  lips  and  his  teuh:  and  that  he  articulated 
every  word  and  every  syllable  distinctly,  and  full  lood  enough  to  be 
heard  the  whole  length  erf"  my  library. 

As  he  took  so  mouch  pains  for  the  graoes  of  oratory  only,  I  condude 
be  took  still  more  for  the  more  solid  part«  of  it.  I  am  apt  to  think  he 
applied  himself  extremely  to  the  propriety,  the  purity,  and  the  elegancy 
of  hb  language;  to  the  distribution  of  the  parts  of  his  oration ;  to  the 
force  of  his  arguments ;  to  the  strength  of  his  proo& ;  and  to  the  pii»* 
sions,  as  well  as  the  Judgments  of  his  audience.  I  fiuicy  he  began  with 
exordiumj  to  gain  the  good  opinion  and  the  affections  of  his  audience ; 
that  afterwards  he  stated  the  point  in  question,  briefly,  but  clearly;  tliat 
he  then  brought  his  proofi^  afterwards  his  arg-imente^  and  that  he  con* 
duded  with  a  peraratio^  in  which  he  recapitulated  the  whole  suc- 
dnctly,  enforced  the  strong  parts,  and  artf!dly  slipped  over  the  weak 
ones;  and  at  last  made  his  strong  push  at  the  passions  of  his  hearers. 
Wherever  you  would  persuade  or  prevail,  address  yourself  to  the  pas- 
sions; it  is  by  them  that  mankind  is  to  be  taken.  Osdsar  bade  his  sol- 
diers, at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  aim  at  the  faces  of  Pompey's  men;  they 
did  so,  and  prevailed.  I  bid  you  strike  at  the  passions ;  and  if  you  do, 
yon  too  will  prevail.  If  you  can  once  engage  people's  pride,  love,  pity, 
ambition  (or  whichever  is  their  prevailing  passion)  on  your  side,  you 
need  not  fear  what  their  reason  can  do  against  yon. 

I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect,  Tour,  &o. 

LETTER  OVI. 

DvBUM,  Fsbruary  18,  17iC 

DiAB  BoT :  I  received  yonr  letter,  of  the  11th,  with  great  pleasure, 
it  being  well  written  in  every  sense.  I  am  glad  that  vou  begin  to  taste 
Horace;  the  more  you  read  him  the  better  you  will  like  him.  His  Art 
of  Poetiy  is,  in  my  mind,  his  master-piece ;  and  the  rules  he  there  lays 
down  are  applicable  to  almost  every  piart  of  life.  To  avoid  extremes,  to 
observe  propriety,  to  consult  one's  own  strength,  and  to  be  consbtent 
from  beginning  to  end,  are  precepts  as  useful  for  the  man  as  for  tlie 
poet.  When  vou  read  it,  have  this  observation  in  your  mind,  and  yon 
will  find  it  holds  true  throughont.  Ton  are  extremely  welcome  to  my 
Tacitus,  provided  yon  make  a  right  use  of  it ;  that  is,  provided  you 
read  it;  but  I  doubt  it  is  a  little  too  difficult  for  you  yet.  He  wrote  in 
the  time  of  Tn^jan,  when  the  Latin  language  had  greatly  degenerated 
from  the  puritv  of  the  Augustan  age.  Besides,  he  has  a  peculiar  con- 
ciseness ot  style,  that  often  renders  him  obscure.  But  he  knew,  and 
describes  mankind  perfectly  well ;  and  that  is  the  great  and  useful  know- 
ledge. Tou  cannot  apply  yourself  too  soon,  nor  too  carefully  to  it.  The 
jaore  you  know  men,  the  less  you  will  trust  them.  Young  |»fople  liave 
foromonly  an  unguarded  openness  and  frankness ;  they  continct  friend 
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ships  esfifi/,  ero  ^rfrdulons  to  professions,  and  are  always  the  dopes  of 
them.  If  you  v.i>uld  have  your  secret  kept,  keep  it  yourself;  and,  as  it 
is  poi^ible  t)mi  your  friend  may  one  day  or  other  become  your  enemy, 
take  care  not  to  put  yourself  in  his  power,  while  he  is  your  friend.  The 
same  arts  and  tncks  that  boys  will  now  try  upon  you,  for  balls,  bats, 
and  ha]fi»enoe,  men  will  make  use  of  with  you  when  yon  are  a  man,  for 
other  purposes*. 

Tonr'Freuoli  epigram  is  a  pretty  one.  I  send  yon  another  In  return, 
which  was  made  upon  a  very  insignificant,  obscure  fellow,  who  left  ^ 
som  of  money ^in  his  will,  for  an  epitaph  to  be  left  upon  him. 

OoIm  est  mort  d«  mmladle, 

Tu  Teuz  qo«  j*en  pimun  le  lort ; 
One  di»ble  Teoz-ta  que  J'en  dlset 

Oolu  Tirolt  I    OoUi  est  mort. 

It  exiKhies  perfectly  well  the  silly  vanity  of  a  fellow^  who^  though  he  had 
never  dune  an\  thing  to  be  spoken  of  in  his  lifetime,  wanted  to  have 
sometliing  said  of  him  after  his  death.    I  will  give  you,  into  the  bar- 

Sun,  a  very  good  English  epitaph,  upon  a  virtuous  and  beautiful  young 
dy: 

rnderneftth  thli  stone  doth  lie 
i«  muol.  rlr1:ie  as  could  die; 
Whic*>,  ^heo  aliret  did  Tifour  ghre 
Tw  «s  modi  beauty  m  eoiud  live. 

Adlca  I    Work  hard ;  for  yonr  day  of  trial  draws  near. 
LETTEB  OVn. 

DuBLQi,  FOfrmary  M,  ITM. 
Boat  TjaSbiQM  In  Satira  Tldear  nfanis  aoer. 

I  (Ir.d,  Sir.  yon  are  one  of  those ;  thon  I  cannot  ima^ne  why  yon 
think  so,  unless  something  that  I  have  sfud,  very  innocently,  has  hap 
n&ned  tci  bo  very  applicable  to  somebody  or  other  of  yonr  acquaintance. 
He  makes  the  8atire  who  applies  it,  q%%  capit  ille  faeit :  I  hope  you  do 
not  think  I  meant  yon,  by  anything  I  have  said ;  because,  if  you  do,  it 
seems  to  imply  a  consciousness  of  some  guilt,  which  I  dare  not  pre- 
sume to  snppose  in  yonr  case.  I  know  my  duty  too  well,  to  express, 
and  yonr  merit  too  well,  to  entertwn  such  a  suspicion.  1  have  not 
lately  read  the  satirical  authors  yon  mention,  having  very  little  time 
here  to  read.  But,  as  noon  as  I  return  to  England,  there  is  a  book  that 
I  shall  read  over  carefnll  v ;  a  book  that  I  published  not  quite  fourteen 
years  ago ;  it  is  a  small  quarto,  and,  though  I  say  it  myself,  there  is 
something  good  in  it;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  incorrect,  so  inac- 
curate, and  has  m)  many  faults,  that  I  must  have  a  better  edition  of  it* 
published,  whirrli  I  will  carefully  revise  and  correct  It  will  soon  be 
much  more  generally  read  than  it  has  been  yet;  and  therefore  it  is 
necesf^ary  that  it  should,  prodire  in  lucem,  multd  emendatier.  I  believe 
yon  have  seldom  dipped  mto  this  book ;  and,  moreover  I  believe  it  wiU 
oe  the  last  book  Uiat  you  will  read  with  proper  attention ;  otherwiie. 
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if  700  would  take  the  trouble,  70a  oonld  help  me  In  tliis  nrw  edition  inoia 
tLiin  any  body.  If  yon  will  promise  me  your  ossistaL'ce  I  will  teD  joQ 
the  book ;  till  then  I  shall  not  name  it. 

Toa  will  find  all  the  Spectators  that  are  good,  that  is,  all  Addison's, 
in  mj  library,  in  one  large  quarto  yolume  of  his  works ;  which  is  per- 
fectly at  yoar  seryice. 

Pray  tell  Monsieur  Ooderc,  (who  you,  with  grammatical  purity,  say 
has  been  to  General  Oomwall)  that  I  do  not  doubt,  but  ibat  whole  affiur 
will  be  set  right  in  a  little  time.    Adieu. 


LETTER  OVIIL 

DoBLU  Oaitu,  March  10, 174C. 

Sib  :  I  most  thankfully  acknowledge  the  honour  of  two  or  three  let 
ters  from  you,  since  I  troubled  you  with  my  last;  and  am  yery  proud 
of  the  repeated  instances  you  giye  me  of  your  &your  and  protection, 
which  I  shall  endeayor  to  deserye. 

I  am  yery  glad  that  you  went  to  hear  a  trial  in  the  Court  of  King^s 
Bench ;  and  still  more  so,  that  you  made  the  proper  animadyersions 
upon  the  inattention  of  many  of  the  people  in  the  Ck>urt.  As  you 
obseryed  yery  well  the  indecency  of  tliat  inattention,  I  am  sure  yon 
will  neyer  be  guilty  of  anything  like  it  yourself.  There  is  no  sourer 
sign  in  the  world  of  a  little,  weak  mind,  than  inattention.  Wliat- 
eyer  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well ;  and  nothing  can  be 
well  done  witliout  attention.  It  is  the  sure  answer  cC  a  fooU 
when  you  ask  him  about  anything  that  was  said  or  done  wiiore  he 
was  present,  that  "  truly  he  aid  not  mind  it-."  And  why  did  not  the 
fool  mind  it?  What  had  he  else  to  do  there,  but  to  mind  what 
was  doing?  A  man  of  sense  sees,  hears,  and  retains,  eyery  thing  that 
passes  where  he  is.  I  desire  I  may  neyer  hear  you  talk  of  not  mioding, 
nor  complain,  as  most  fools  do,  of  a  treacherous  memory.  Mind,  not 
^nly  what  pe  T)le  say,  but  how  they  say  it ;  aiid  if  you  iiaye  any  sa«u:ity, 
you  may  discoyer  more  truth  by  your  eyes  than  by  your  ears.  People 
can  say  what  they  will,  but  they  cannot  look  just  as.Uiey  will;  and 
their  looks  frequently  discoyer  what  their  words  are  calculated  to  con- 
ceal. Obserye,  therefore,  people's  looks  ci»:refnlly,  when  they  si»eak  not 
only  to  yon,  but  to  each  other.  I  haye  often  guessed,  by  people's  taoes, 
what  they  were  saying,  though  I  could  not  hear  one  word  they  said. 
The  most  material  Icnowledgo  of  all,  I  mean  the  knowledge  of  the  work!, 
is  neyer  to  be  acquired  without  great  attention ;  and  I  know  many  old 
people,  who,  though  they  haye  liyed  long  in  the  world,  are  but  children 
still  as  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  from  tlieir  levity  and  inattention.  Cer- 
tain fonns,  which  all  people  comply  with,  and  certain  arts,  which  all 
people  aim  at,  hide,  in  some  degree,  the  truth,  and  giye  a  general 
exterior  resemblance  to  almost  eyery  body.  Attention  and  sagacity 
must  see  through  that  yeil,  and  discoyer  the  natural  chaiacter.  You 
are  of  an  age  now,  to  reflect,  to  obsenre  and  compare  chi^rjctcrs,  and  to 
arm  yoursdf  against  the  common  arts,  at  least  ot  the  world.  If  a  man, 
*-*'th  whom  yop  are  but  barely  acquainted,  and  to  whom  you  haye  made 
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DO  cU^'ti  nor  firiv«u  any  rasrks  of  tHcndflliip,  makes  yon,  on  a  sndden, 
Bir^iog  professions  of  his,  receive  them  with  civility,  but  do  not  repay 
them  witli  confidence:  he  certaL'.ly  means  to  deceive  yon  ;  for  one  man 
does  not  fall  in  love  with  another  at  siglit.  If  a  man  uses  strong  pro- 
r^estattons  or  oathn,  to  make  yon  believe  a  thin^,  which  is  of  itself  ho 
.'ikely  and  probable,  that  the  hare  saying  of  it  would  be  sufficient, 
depend  upon  it  he  lies,  and  is  highly  interested  in  making  you  believe 
it ;  or  else  he  would  not  take  so  mnch  pains. 

In  about  five  weeks,  I  propose  having  the  honour  of  laying  myself  at 
Yonr  feet:  whicl^I  hope  to  find  grown  longer  than  they  were  when  I 
Uitl  thim.    Adieo. 


LETTER  OIX. 

DoBLni,  Mareh  88, 17i6. 

DxAB  Boi^ :  Too  are  a  mere  GSdipns,  and  I  do  not  believe  a  Sphynx 
ooold  puzzle  yon ;  thouffh,  to  say  the  truth,  consciousness  is  a  great  help 
to  discoveries  of  that  kind.  I  am  glad  you  are  sensible  the  book  I 
mentioned  requires  more  than  one  new  edition  before  it  can  be  correct ; 
but  as  you  promise  to  co-operate  with  me,  I  am  in  great  hopes  of  pu'o- 
lishSng  a  pretty  good  edition  of  it  in  five  or  six  years'  time.  I  must  have 
the  text  very  correct,  and  the  character  very  fair,  both  which  must  be 
chiefly  your  care :  aa  for  the  notes,  which  I  £iincy  you  will  desire  should 
bo  bank-notes,  I  believe  I  must  provide  them ;  which  I  am  very  willing 
to  do,  if  the  book  deserves  them. 

Ton  call  upon  me  for  the  partiality  of  an  author  to  his  own  works  i 
but  take  this  along  with  you,  that  the  worst  authors  are  always  the 
most  partial  to  their  own  wr*rks ;  but  a  good  author  is  tlie  severest 
*>ritlc  of  his  own  compositions ;  therefore,  as  I  hope  that,  in  this  case, 
1  am  a  good  author,  I  can  tell  ^on  I  shall  always  be  correcting,  and  never 
thiitk  my  work  perfect  enough.  To  leave  allegory,  which  should  never 
be  long,  (and,  it  may  be,  thif*  has  been  too  long,)  I  tell  you  very  seri- 
ously, tliat  I  boUi  expect  and  require  a  great  deal  from  you,  and  if  you 
should  disappoint  me^  I  would  not  advise  you  to  expect  much  from 
me.  I  ask  nothing  of  you  but  what  is  entirely  in  your  own  power ;  to 
be  an  honest,  a  learned,  and  a  well-bred  man.  As  for  the  first,  I  can- 
not, I  will  not  doubt  it;  I  think  you  know  already  the  infamy,  the  hor- 
rors, and  the  misfortunes  that  always  attend  a  dishonest  and  disliouonra- 
blo  man.  As  to  learning,  that  is  wholly  in  your  own  i>ower ;  applica- 
tion will  bring  it  about ;  and  you  must  have  it.  Good  breeding  is  the 
natural  result  of  common  srnse  and  common  observation.  Oommon 
sense  points  out  civility,  ar:d  observation  teaches  you  the  manner  of  it, 
which  makes  it  good  breeding.  To  tell  vou  the  troth,  I  do  not  know 
any  thing  yon  fail  in  so  much  as  in  this  last ;  and  a  very  ffreat  failing 
it  is.  Though  you  have  not  yet  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  be  well- 
b^,  you  have  sens^  enough  to  know  what  it  is  to  be  civil ;  but  I  can- 
not say  that  you  endeavour  much  to  be  so.  It  is  with  difficulty  tuat 
W  l)ring  yourself  to  do  the  common  offices  of  drllity,  which  slia^ild 
ari^ayi:  boem  willing  and  natural. 

6* 
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Pray  teU  yonr  mamma,  that  I  really  have  not  Lad  time  to  aiiswcr  b«i 
letter ;  but  that  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  about  it  when  I  return  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  tell  her  too  that  she  is  extremely  welcome  to  send  as  many 
letters  as  ever  she  pleases,  under  my  cover. 

8end  me,  in  your  next,  that  Ode  of  Horace  that  begins  with  M(it€t 
$€Bva  Cupidinum.    Good-night,  Sirl 


LETTEE   OX 

DsAB  BoT :  Before  it  is  very  long,  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  will  ooth 
think  and  speak  more  favourably  of  women  than  yon  do  now.  Ton  seem 
to  tliink  that  from  Eve  downwards,  tliey  have  done  a  great  deal  of  mis 
chief.  As  for  that  lady,  I  give  her  up  to  you:  but  since  her  time,  his* 
tory  will  inform  you,  that  men  have  dor.e  much  more  mischief  in  the 
world  tlian  women ;  and,  to  sav  the  truth,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  trust 
eitlier,  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  But  this  I  will  advise  yon 
to,  which  is,  never  to  attack  whole  bodies  of  any  kind ;  for,  betddes  that 
all  general  rules  have  their  exceptions,  you  unnecessarily  make  yourself 
a  great  number  of  enemies,  by  attacking  a  corp$  collectively.  Among 
women,  as  among  men,  there  are  good  as  well  as  ba<l ;  and  it  may  be 
full  as  many,  or  more,  good  than  among  men.  This  rule  holds  as  to 
lawyers,  soldiers,  parsons,  courtiers,  citizens,  6lo.  Thev  are  all  men, 
subject  to  tlie  same  passions  and  sentiments,  differing  only  in  the  man- 
ner, according  to  their  several  educations ;  and  it  would  be  as  imprudent 
as  uigust  to  attack  any  of  them  by  the  lump.  Individuals  forgive  some- 
times; but  bodies  and  societies  never  do.  Many  young  people  think  it 
very  genteel  and  witty  to  abuse  the  clergy;  in  which  they  are  extremely 
mistaken :  since  in  my  opinion,  parsons  are  very  like  men,  and  neither 
the  better  nor  tlie  worse  for  wearing  a  black  gown.  All  general  retlec- 
tions,  upon  nations  and  societies,  are  the  trite,  thread-bare  jokes  of  those 
who  set  up  for  wit  without  having  any,  and  so  have  recourse-  to  com- 
mon-place. Judge  of  individuals  from  your  own  knowledge  of  them, 
and  not  from  their  sex,  profession,  or  denomination. 

Tliough  at  my  return,  'which  I  hope  will  be  very  soon,  I  shall  not  find 
your  feet  lengthened,  I  hope  I  shall  find  your  head  a  good  deal  so,  and 
then  I  shall  not  much  mind  your  feet.  In  two  or  three  months  after 
my  return,  you  and  I  shall  part  for  ome  time;  you  must  go  to  read 
men  as  well  as  books,  of  all  languages  nnd  nations.  Observation  and 
refiection  will  then  be  very  necessary  lo  you.  We  will  talk  this  matter 
over  fully  when  we  meet ;  which  I  hope  will  be  in  the  last  week  of  tlus 
month ;  till  when,  I  have  the  honour  of  being. 

Yonr  most  £uthfnl  servant. 


LETTER  CXI. 

DsAR  BoT :  I  received  by  the  last  mail  your  letter  of  the  28d  N.  S.  firon 
Heidelberg*  snd  am  very  well  pleased  to  find  that  you  infbrm  yonn%J 
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of  tho  pajticu?*ir8  of  the  several  places  you  go  through.  Tou  do  mighty 
right  to  see  tho  ciriositios  iu  those  several  places ;  such  as  tlie  Gk)Aden 
I^ull  at  Frankfort,  f  he  Tan  at  Heidelberg,  £c.  Other  travellers  see  and 
talk  of  theiu,  it  is  very  proper  to  see  them  too ;  but,  remember,  that 
seeing  is  the  least  Diatcrial  object  of  travelling ;  hearing  and  knowing 
are  the  essential  pnincs.  Therefore,  pray  let  your  inquiries  be  chiefly 
directed  to  the  knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  particular  customs  of 
Uie  places  where  you  either  reside  at,  or  pass  through,  who  they  belong 
to,  by  what  right  and  tenure,  and  since  when ;  in  whom  the  supreme 
authority  is  lodged ;  and  by  what  magistrates,  and  in  what  nmnner  the 
civil  and  criminal  justice  is  administered.  It  is  likewise  necessary 
to  get  as  much  acquaintance  as  you  can,  in  order  to  observe  the  charac- 
ters and  manners  of  tho  people;  for  though  human  nature  is  in  truth  the 
same  through  tlie  whole  human  species,  yet  it  is  so  ditferently  modi- 
fied and  varied,  by  eilacation,  habit  and  different  customs,  that  one 
should,  upon  a  slight  and  superficial  observation,  almost  think  it  dif- 
ferent. 

As  I  have  never  been  in  Switzerland  myself^  I  must  desire  you  to 
inform  me,  now  and  then,  of  the  constitution  of  Uiat  country.  As,  for 
instance.  Do  the  Thirteen  Cantons,  jointly  and  collectively,  form  one 
government,  where  the  supreme  authority  is  lodged ;  or,  is  each  can- 
ton sovereign  in  iteelf,  and  under  no  tie  or  constitutional  obligation  of 
acting  in  common  concert  with  the  other  cantons?  Can  any  one  can- 
ton make  war  or  form  an  alliance  with  a  foreign  power  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  twelve,  or  at  least  a  majority  of  them  ?  Gm  one  can- 
ton declare  war  to  anotlvBr?  If  every  canton  is  sovereign  and  inde- 
ueudent  in  itatel^  in  wh<»m  is  the  supreme  power  of  that  canton  lodged  f 
Is  it  in  one  man,  or  in  a  certain  number  of  men  ?  If  in  one  man,  what 
is  he  called  ?  If  in  a  number,  what  are  they  called,  senate,  council,  or 
what?  I  do  not  suppose  tliat  you  can  yet  know  these  things  yourself; 
but  a  very  little  inquiry  of  those  who  do,  will  enable  you  to  answer  me 
these  few  questions  in  your  next.  You  see,  1  am  sure,  the  necessity  of 
knowing  these  things  thoroughly,  and  consequently  the  necessity  of  con- 
versing much  with  the  people  of  t)ie  country,  who  alone  can  inform 
you  rightly;  whereas  most  of  the  English,  who  travel,  converse  only 
with  each  other,  and  consequently  know  no  more,  when  they  return  to 
England,  than  they  did  when  they  left  it.  This  proceeds  from  a  moii- 
vaue  honUy  which  makes  them  ashamed  of  going  into  company ;  and 
frequently  too,  from  the  want  of  the  necessary  language  (French) 
to  enable  them  to  bear  their  part  in  it.  As  for  the  mawcaUe  honU^  I 
hope  you  are  above  it.    Your  figure  is  like  other  peuple*s :  I  suppose 

iron  will  care  that  your  dress  shall  be  so  too,  and  to  avoid  any  singu- 
arity.  What  then  should  you  be  ashamed  of:  and  why  not  go  into  a 
mixed  company,  with  as  much  ease  and  as  little  concern,  as  you  would 
go  into  your  own  room  ?  Vice  and  ignorance  are  the  only  things  I  know, 
which  one  ouglit  to  be  ashamed  of;  keep  but  clear  of  them,  and  you 
may  go  any  w  .  .re  without  fear  or  concern.  I  have  known  some  people, 
^Lo  from  feeling  the  pain  and  inconveniences  of  this  mauvaise  honte^ 
hpvA  ru«!ied  into  the  other  extreme,  and  turned  impudent,  as  cowards 
eoiaetimes  grow  desperate  from  the  excess  of  danger ;  but  this  too  i.i 
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carefiiily  to  be  avoided ;  there  being  nothing  more  f^nerally  r h<)ckir^ 
than  impudence.  The  mediara  between  these  tv.'^o  i^xtremes  markA  ont 
the  well-bred  num ;  he  teeb  himself  firm  and  offsj  in  all  companies ;  ia 
modest  witliout  being  bashfal,  and  steady  witliout  being  impudent : 
if  he  is  a  stranger,  he  observes,  with  care,  the  manners  and  wa^'s  of  the 
people  most  esteemed  at  Uiat  place,  and  conforms  to  then>  with  com- . 
plaisance.  Instead  of  finding  fault  with  the  customs  of  that  place,  and 
telling  the  people  that  the  English  ones  are  a  tht  »u3and  times  better,  (as 
my  countrymen  are  very  apt  to  do),  he  commends  their  table,  their 
dress,  their  houses,  and  their  manners,  a  little  more,  it  may  be,  tlian  he 
really  thinks  they  deserve.  But  tliis  degree  nf  complaisance  is  neither 
crimmal  nor  abject;  and  is  but  a  small  priv<  to  pay  for  the  good-will 
and  affection  of  the  people  you  converse  with.  As  the  generality  of 
people  are  weak  enough  to  be  pleased  with  these  little  things,  those 
who  refuse  to  please  them,  so  cheap,  are,  in  my  mind,  weaker  thaft  they. 
There  is  a  very  pretty  little  French  book,  written  by  TAbb^  de  Belle- 
garde,  entitled,  L'Art  de  plaire  dans  la  Cimvenation ;  and,  though  I 
confess  that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  art  of  pleasing  to  a  system, 
^et  this  book  is  not  wholly  useless :  I  dare  say  yon  may  get  it  at  Creneva, 
if  not  at  Lausanne,  and  I  would  advise  you  to  read  it.  But  this  princi 
pie  I  will  lay  down,  that  the  desire  of  pleasing  is  at  least  half  die  art 
of  doing  it :  the  rest  depends  only  upon  the  manner;  which  attention, 
observation,  and  frequenting  good  company,  will  teach.  But  if  you  are 
lazy,  careless,  and  indifferent  whether  you  please  or  not,  depend  upon  it 
you  never  will  please. 

This  letter  is  insensibly  grown  too  long ;  but,  as  I  always  flatter  my- 
•<)lf  that  my  experience  may  be  of  some  use  to  vour  youth  and  inex- 
perience, I  throw  out,  as  it  occurs  to  me,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so, 
everything  that  I  think  may  be  of  the  least  use  to  you  in  this  important 
and  decisive  period  of  your  life.    Grod  preserve  you  1 

P.  Sw  I  am  much  better,  and  shall  leave  this  place  soon. 


LETTER  CXII. 

Dbab  Bot  :  Though  I  employ  so  much  of  my  time  in  writing  to  you, 
I  confess  I  have  often  my  doubts  whether  it  is  to  any  purpose.  I  know 
how  unwelcome  advice  generally  is ;  I  know  t!^t  those  who  want  it 
most,  like  it  and  follow  it  least ;  and  I  know  t«  o,  that  the  advice  of 
parents,  more  particularly,  is  ascrib^Hl  to  the  morrsftness,  and  the  iniperi- 
ousness,  or  the  garrulity  of  old  a^e.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  1 
flatter  myself,  that  as  your  own  reason  (though  too  young  as  yet  to  sug* 
gest  much  to  you  of  itself)  is,  however,  strong  enough  to  enable  you 
both  to  Judge  o^  and  receive  plain  truths ;  I  Hatter  myself  (I  say)  that 
your  own  reason,  young  as  it  is,  must  tell  you,  that  I  can  have  nc 
mtorest  but  yours  in  the  advice  I  give  you ;  and  that,  consequently,  you 
will  at  least  weigh  and  consider  it  well ;  in  which  case,  some  ot  it  will, 
I  hope,  have  its  desired  effect.  Do  not  think  that  1  moan  to  dictate  as 
a  piu^ut ;  I  only  mean  to  advise  as  a  friend,  and  an  indulgent  one  tjo * 
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«ld  ddiiot  apprehend  that  I  mean  to  check  your  pleasures,  of  whicli^ 
•n  the  contrary,  1  only  desire  to  be  the  guide,  not  the  censor.  Let  my 
expeiienoe  supply  your  want  of  it,  and  clear  your  way,  in  tlie  progress 
of  your  youth,  of  tl.ose  thorns  and  briers  which  scratched  and  dhUg- 
Tfed  me  in  tlie  course  of  mine.  I  do  not,  therefore,  so  much  as  hint 
to  you,  how  absolutely  dependent  yon  are  upon  me :  that  yon  neither 
have,  nor  can  have  a  shilling  in  tbe.world  but  from  me ;  and  that,  as  I 
have  no  womanish  weakness  for  your  person,  your  merit  must  and  will 
be  the  only  measure  ot  my  kindness.  1  say.  1  do  not  hint  these  things 
to  you,  because  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  act  right,  upon  more  noble 
and  generous  principles ;  1  mean  for  the  sake  of  doing  right^  and  out  of 
amotion  and  gratitude  to  me. 

i  have  so  often  recommended  to  you  attention  and  application  to 
whatever  you  learn,  that  1  do  not  mention  them  now  as  duties ;  but  I 
pr  int  them  out  to  yo'j  as  conducive,  nay,  absolutely  necessary  to  your 
pleasures;  for  can  there  be  a  greater  pleasure,  than  to  be  universally 
allowed  to  eicel  those  of  ime^s  own  age  and  manner  of  life?  And,  con- 
sequently, can  there  be  any  thing  more  mortifying,  than  to  be  excelled 
by  them  ?  In  this  latter  case,  your  shame  and  regret  must  be  greater 
than  any  body's,  because  every  body  knows  the  uncommon  care  which 
has  been  taken  of  your  education,  and  the  opportunities  you  h.*ive  had 
of  knowing  more  than  others  of  your  age.  I  do  not  confine  the  appli- 
cation, which  1  recommend,  singly  to  the  view  and  emulation  of  excel* 
ling  others  (though  that  is  a  very  sensible  pleasure  and  a  very  warrant- 
able pride);  butl  mean  likewise  to  excel  in  the  thing  itself;  for  in  my 
mind,  one  may  as  well  not  know  a  thing  at  all,  as  know  it  but  imper- 
fectly. To  know  a  little  of  any  thing,  gives  neitlier  satisfaction  nor 
credit;  but  often  brings  disgrace  or  ridicule.    Mr.  Pope  says,  very  truly, 

A  little  knowledge  to  a  dangeroot  thing ; 
Drink  deep  or  taste  not  the  Oastallan  spring. 

And  what  is  called  a  smattering  of  eveir  thing  InfEtllibly  ooAstitutes  a 
coxcomb.  I  have  often,  of  late,  reflectea  what  an  unhappy  man  I  must 
now  have  been,  if  i  had  not  acquired  in  my  youth  some  tund  and  taste 
of  learning.  What  could  I  have  done  with  myself  at  that  age,  without 
them  ?  L  must,  as  many  ignorant  people  do,  have  destroyed  my  health 
and  faculties  by  sotting  away  the  evenings ;  or,  by  wasting  them  frivo- 
lously in  the  tattle  of  women's  company,  must  have  exposed  myself  to 
the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  those  very  women ;  or,  lastly,  I  must  have 
hanged  myself,  as  a  man  once  did,  for  weariness  of  putting  on  and 
pulling  olX  his  shoes  and  stockings  every  day.  My  books,  and  only  my 
books,  are  now  left  me :  and  I  daily  find  what  Oicero  says  of  learning 
to  be  true:  ^^Hcrc  studia  (says  he)  adoUseentiam  alunt^  seneetuUm 
ohleetanty  se^yndcu  res  omant^  adcersis  perfugium  ac  solatium  prahent 
delectant  domi^  non  impsdiunt/oris^pemoetant  ncbiseumpereffrinantur^ 
Tustican^vry 

1  dt»  rot  mean,  by  this,  to  exclude  conversation  out  of  the  pleasuies 
of  an  advanced  age;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  very  great  ana  a  very 
rational  pleasure,  at  all  ages,  but  the  conversation  of  the  Ignorant  is  no 
ron%  <)r8ation,  and  gives  even  them  no  pleasure  :  they  tire  cf  their  own 
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storility,  and  baye  not  matter  enough  to  furnish  tliem  wiUi  woriTi  t) 
keep  up  a  conversation. 

L?t  me,  therefore,  most  earnestly  recommend  to  von,  to  hoa^d  np^ 
while  you  can,  a  great  stock  of  knowledge ;  for  though,  daring  the 
dissipation  of  your  youth,  you  may  not  have  occasion  to  spend  much  of 
it;  yet,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  a  time  will  oome,  when  you  will 
want  it  to  maintain  you.  Public  granaries  arc  filled  in  plentiful  years; 
not  that  it  is  known  that  the  next,  or  the  second,  or  third  year  will  prove 
a  scarce  one ;  but  because  it  is  known,  that,  sooner  or  later,  sooh  a  year 
will  come,  in  which  the  grain  will  be  wanted. 

I  will  say  no  more  to  you  upon  tliis  subject;  you  have  ICr.  Harte  with 
^ou  to  enforce  it ;  you  have  reason  to  assent  to  the  truth  of  it;  so  that, 
m  short,  '^  you  have  Moses  and  the  prophets:  if  you  will  not  believe 
them,  neither  will  you  believe  though  one  rose  from  the  dead."  Do 
not  imagine  that  the  knowledge,  which  I  so  much  recommend  to  you, 
is  confined  to  books,  pleasing,  useful,  and  necessary  as  thnt  knowleilge 
is :  but  I  comprehend  in  it  the  great  knowledin*  of  the  world,  still  more 
necessary  than  that  of  books.  In  trutli,  they  assist  one  another  recipro- 
cally ;  and  no  man  will  have  either  perfectly,  who  has  not  botli.  The 
knowledge  of  the  world  is  only  to  be  acquired  in  the  world  and  not 
in  a  closet.  Books  alone  will  never  teach  it  you ;  but  they  will  suggeet 
many  thiugs  to  your  observation,  which  might  otiierwise  escape  yon ; 
and  your  own  observations  upon  mankind,  when  compared  with  those 
which  you  will  find  in  b4>oks,  will  help  you  to  fix  the  true  point. 

To  know  mankind  well,  requires  full  as  much  attention  and  apphca- 
tion  as  to  know  books,  and,  it  may  be,  more  sagacity  and  discernment 
I  am,  at  this  time,  acquainted  with  many  elderly  people,  who  have  ail 
passed  their  whole  lives  in  the  great  world,  but  with  such  leviW  and 
inattention,  that  they  know  no  more  of  it  now,  than  they  did  at  nfteen. 
Do  not  flatter  yourself,  therefore,  with  the  thoughts  that  you  can  acquire 
this  knowledge  in  the  frivolous  chit-chat  of  idle  companies;  no,  you 
must  go  much  deeper  than  that.  You  must  look  into  people,  as  well  as 
at  them.  Almost  all  people  are  born  with  all  the  passions,  to  a  certain 
degree;  but  almost  every  man  has  one  prevailing  one,  to  which  the 
others  are  subordinate.  Search  every  one  for  that  ruling  passion ;  pry 
into  the  recesses  of  his  heart,  and  observe  the  different  workings  of  tlie 
same  passion  in  different  people;  and  when  yon  have  found  out  tlie  pre- 
vailing passion  of  any  man,  remember  never  U»  trust  him  whore  that 
passion  is  concerned.  Work  upon. him  by  it,  if  yon  please ;  but  be  upon 
your  guard  yourself  against  it,  whatever  professions  he  may  make 
you. 

1  would  desire  you  to  read  this  letter  twice  over,  but  that  I  much 
doubt  whether  you  will  read  once  to  the  end  of  it.  I  will  trouble  you 
no  longer  now ;  but  we  will  have  more  upon  this  subject  hereaftet. 
Adieu. 

CEUbTIUCFTBT.D. 

1  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  from  Sohaffhausen:  in  the 
date  of  it,  you  forgot  the  month. 
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LETTER  OXni 

Batb,  Odob^  9.  0. 8.  ITie. 

DiAB  Dot:  Yonr  distresses  in  your  jonrney  from  Heidelberg  U 
BcIiftlSiaasen,  your  lying  upon  straw,  your  bUck  bread,  and  vour  broken 
herlhu^  are  proper  seasonings  for  the  greater  fatigues  and  distresses, 
which  yon  must  expect  in  the  coarse  of  your  travels ;  and,  if  one  had  a 
mind  to  moralise,  one  might  call  them  the  samples  of  the  accidents,  rubs, 
and  difficulties,  which  every  man  meets  with  in  his  journey  through  life. 
In  this  journey,  the  understanding  is  the  w)iture  that  must  carry  you 
through ;  and  in  proportion  as  that  is  stronger  or  weaker,  more  or  less 
in  repair,  your  journey  will  be  better  or  worse ;  though  at  best  you  will 
jdow  and  then  find  scnne  bad  roads,  and  some  bad  inns.  Take  care, 
therefore,  to  keep  tltat  necessary  voiture  in  perfect  good  repair ;  exam- 
ine, improve,  and  strengtlien  it  every  day :  it  is  in  the  power,  and  ought 
to  be  the  care,  of  every  man  to  do  it;  he  that  neglects  it,  deserves  to 
feel,  and  certainly  will  feel,  the  fatal  effects  of  that  negligence. 

A  pr^voB  of  n^igence ;  I  must  say  something  to  you  upon  that  sub- 
ject. Yon  know  I  liave  often  told  you,  that  my  affection  for  yon  was 
not  a  weak,  womanish  one ;  and,  far  from  blinding  me,  it  makes  me  but 
more  quicksighted  as  to  your  faults ;  those  it  is  not  only  my  right,  but 
my  duty  to  tell  yon  of;  and  it  is  your  duty  and  your  interest  to  correct 
them.  In  the  strict  scrutiny  which  I  laive  made  into  you,  I  have  (thank 
God")  hitherto  not  discovered  any  vice  of  tlie  heart,  or  any  peculiar 
weakness  of  the  bead :  but  I  have  discovered  laziness,  inattention,  and 
indifference ;  foults  which  are  only  pardonable  in  old  men,  who,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  when  health  and  spirits  fail,  have  a  kind  of  claim  to  that 
sort  of  tranquillity.  But  a  young  man  should  be  ambitious  to  shine,  and 
excel ;  alert,  active,  and  indetatigable  in  the  means  of  doing  it ;  and, 
like  Osesar,  NU  actum  reputans^  H  quid  9upere$$et  agendum.  You  seem 
to  want  that  9ivida  «if  animi,  which  spurs  and  excites  most  young  men 
to  please,  to  shine,  to  excel.  Without  the  desire  and  th^  pains  neces- 
sary to  be  considerable,  depend  upon  it,  yon  never  can  be  so ;  as,  with- 
out the  desire  and  attention  necessary  to  please,  you  never  can  please. 
NuUum  numen  abe$t^  H  Ht  prudentia^  is  unquestionably  true,  with 
regard  to  every  thing  except  poetry ;  and  I  am  very  sure  that  any  man 
of  common  understanding  may,  by  proper  culture,  care,  attention,  and 
labour,  make  himself  wliatever  he  pleases,  except  a  good  poet.  Your 
destination  is  the  great  and  busy  world ;  your  immediate  object  is  the 
affiiirs,  the  interests,  and  the  history,  the  constitutions,  the  customs,  and 
the  manners  of  the  several  parts  of  Europe.  In  this,  any  man  of  com- 
mon sense  may,  by  common  application,  be  sure  to  excel.  Ancient  and 
modern  history  are,  by  attention,  easily  attainable.  G^eography  and 
chronology  the  same  *  none  of  them  requiring  any  uncommon  share  of 
genius  or  invention.  Speaking  and  Writing,  clearly,  correctly,  and  witb 
ease  and  grace,  aie  certainly  to  be  acquired,  by  reading  the  best  authors 
with  care,  and  by  attention  to  the  best  living  models.  These  are  the 
qnaliucaiions  more  particularly  necessary  for  you,  in  your  deixartment, 
which  you  may  be  possessed  o^  if  you  please;  and  which,  I  tell  you 
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fttirly,  1  shall  be  very  augry  at  yon,  if  you  are  not;  because,  as  yo:i 
have  the  means  in  your  hands,  it  will  be  yonr  own  fault  only. 

if  care  and  application  are  necessary  to  the  acquiring  of  tKose  qiialiii- 
cations,  without  which  you  can  never  be  considerable,  nor  make  a  figure 
in  tlie  world;  they  are  not  less  necessary  with  re^rd  to  the  les&er 
luscomplishinents,  which  are  requisite  to  make  you  a^^eable  and  pieas^ 
ing  in  society,  in  truth,  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing 
w^l ;  and  nothing  can  be  done  well  without  attenti«in :  1  therefore  carry 
the  necessity  of  attention  down  to  the  lowest  things,  even  to  dancing 
and  dress.  Onstom  has  made  dancing  sometimes  necessary  for  a  young 
man ;  therefore  mind  it  while  vou  learn  it  tliat  you  may  learn  to  do 
it  well,  and  not  be  ridiculous,  lliough  in  a  ridiculous  act  Dress  is  of* 
the  same  nature;  you  must  dress;-  therefore  attend  t4>  it;  not  in  order 
to  rival  or  to  excel  a  fop  in  it,  but  in  order  to  avoid  singularity,  and^ 
consequently  ridicule.  Take  great  care  always  ti>  be  dressed  like  the' 
reasonable  people  of  your  own  age,  in  the  place  where  you  are ;  whoso 
dress  is  never  spoken  of  one  way  or  another,  an  either  too  negligent  or 
too  much  studied. 

What  is  commonly  called  an  absent  m.«n,  i:*  commonly  eith«;r  a  very 
weak,  or  a  very  affected  man ;  but  be  he  which  ho  will,  he  is,  I  am  sure, 
a  very  disagreeable  man  in  company.  He  fails  in  all  the  common  offices 
of  civility;  he  seems  not  to  know  those  people  to-day,  whom  yesterday 
he  appeared  to  live  in  intimacy  with.  He  takt^  no  part  in  the  general 
oonv«)r8ation ;  but,  on  tlie  ooutranr,  breaks  into  it  from  time  to  time, 
with  some  start  of  liis  own,  as  if  he  waked  from  a  dream.  This  (us  I 
said  before)  is  a  sure  indication,  either  of  a  mind  so  weak  that  it  is  not 
able  to  bear  above  one  object  at  a  time ;  or  so  atFeoted,  that  it  would  be 
supposed  to  be  wholly  engrossed  bv,  and  dir»^tod  to,  some  very  great 
and  important  objects.  6ir  Isaac  Newton,  Mr.  Locke,  and  (it  may  be) 
^ve  or  six  more,  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  may  have  had  a  right 
to  absence,  from  that  intense  thought  which  the  things  they  were  inves- 
tigating required.  But  if  a  young  man,  and  a  man  of  the  world,  who 
has  no  such  avocations  to  plead,  will  claim  and  exercise  that  right  of 
absence  in  company,  his  pretended  right  should,  in  my  mind,  be  turned 
into  an  involuntary  absence,  by  his  perpetual  exclusion  out  of  company. 
However  frivolous  a  company  may  be,  still,  while  you  are  among  theiii, 
do  not  sliew  them,  by  your  inattention,  tliat  you  think  them  so;  but 
rather  take  their  tone,  and  conform  in  some  degree  to  their  weaknes^ 
instead  of  manifesting  your  contempt  for  Uieiu.  There  is  nothing  that 
people  bear  more  impatiently,  or  forgive  less,  than  contempt;  and  an 
injury  is  much  sooner  forgotten  than  an  iitsult.  If  therefore  you 
would  rather  please  thAn  offend,  rather  be  well  than  ill  spoken  o^ 
rather  be  loved  than  hattd ;  remember  to  havt?  tlmfe  constant  attention 
about  you,  which  flatters  every  man^s  little  vanity ;  and  the  want  of 
which,  by  mortifying  his  pride,  never  fails  to  excite  his  resentment,  or 
at  least  his  ill  will.  For  instance ;  roost  people  (I  mi^ht  say  all  people) 
have  their  weaknessess ;  they  have  their  aversions  and  their  Ukings,  to 
such  or  such  things;  so  tlmt,  if  vou  were  to  laugh  at  a  ip<m  for  his 
aversion  to  a  cat,  or  cheese,  (which  are  common  antipathic..)  or,  by 
inattention  and  neg^genoe,  to  let  them  come  in  his  way,  wKere  yo*i 
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toz^l  prevent  it,  h«  would,  in  the  first  ease,  think  himself  insnlted,  and, 
iM  the  second,  Miglited,  and  would  remember  both.  Whereas  jour 
care  to  procure  for  him  what  he  likes,  and  to  remove  ^m  him  what  he 
hates,  shews  him,  that  )i^  is  at  least  an  object  of  your  attention ;  flatters 
his  vanity,  and  makes  him  possibly  more  your  friend,  than  a  mor» 
important  service  would  have  done.  With  regard  to  women,  attenticins 
Btill  below  theee  are  necessary,  and,  by  the  custom  of  the  world,  in 
some  measure  due,  according  to  tlie  laws  of  good-breeding. 

My  long  and  frequent  letters,  which  I  send  you,  in  great  doubt  of 
their  success,  put  me  in  mind  of  certain  papers,  which  ^ou  have  very 
lately,  and  I  formerly,  sent  up  to  kites,  along  the  string,  which  we 
called  messengers ;  some  of  them  the  wind  used  to  blow  awav,  others 
were  torn  bv  the  string,  and  but  few  of  them  got  up  and  stuck  to  the 
Idte.  But  I  will  content  myself  now,  as  I  did  then,  if  some  of  my 
present  messengers  do  but  stick  to  you.    Adieu  1 

LETTER  OXIV. 

DiAB  BoT :  You  are  by  this  time  (I  suppose)  quite  settled  and  at 
home  at  Lausanne;  therefore  pray  let  me  know  now  you  pass  your 
time  there,  and  what  your  studies,  vour  amusements,  and  your  acquaint- 
ances are.  I  take  it  for  granted,  tliat  you  inform  yourself  daily  of  the 
nature  of  tlie  government  and  constitution  of  the  Thirteen  Cantons ; 
and,  as  I  am  ignorant  of  them  myself,  must  apply  to  you  for  inform- 
ation. I  know  the  names,  but  f  do  not  know  the  nature  of  some  of 
the  most  considerable  offices  there ;  such  as  the  AvoyerSy  the  Seizenitn. 
the  BanderetSy  and  the  OroB  SautUr,  I  desire,  therefore,  that  you  will 
let  me  know  what  is  the  particular  business,  department,  or  province 
of  these  several  magistrates.  But  as  I  imagine  that  there  may  be 
some,  though,  I  believe,  no  essential  difference,  in  the  governments 
of  the  several  Cantons,  f  would  not  give  you  the  trouble  of  inform- 
ing yourself  of  each  of  them ;  but  confine  my  inquiries,  as  you  mav 
your  informations,  to  the  Canton  you  reside  in,  that  of  Berne,  which 
I  take  to  bo  the  principal  one.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  rays  de 
Vaad,  where  you  are,  being  a  conquered  country,  and  taken  from  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy,  in  the  year  1586,  has  the  same  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Canton,  as  the  German  part  of  it  has.  Pray  inform  your- 
self and  me  about  it. 

I  have  this  moment  received  yours  from  Berne,  of  the  2nd  October, 
K.  S.  and  also  one  from  Mr.  Harte,  of  the  same  date,  under  Mr.  Bum- 
aby^s  cover.  I  find  by  the  latter,  and  indeed  1  thought  so  before,  that 
some  of  your  letters,  and  some  of  Mr.  HarteV,  have  not  reached  me. 
Wherefore,  fo'*  the  future,  I  desire,  that  both  he  and  you  will  direct 
your  letters  for  me,  to  be  left  chiz  Mamieur  Wblteriy  Agent  de  S.  M, 
Britannique^  d  Rotterdam^  who  will  take  care  to  send  them  to  me  safe. 
Tlie  ri.^on  why  you  have  not  received  letters  either  from  me  or  irom 
Grevenkop,  was,  that  we  directed  them  to  Lausanne,  where  we  thought 
you  long  ago :  and  we  thought  it  to  no  purpose  to  direct  to  you  upon 
/onr  Toute^  where  it  was  Ut4^  likely  that  our  lette     u  taild  meet  wiU 
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yon.  Bat  jon  \^ve,  dnoe  jonr  arrival  at  Laasanne,  I  l)elieTt!^  fonnd 
letters  enough  from  me ;  and  it  may  be  more  than  you  have  read,  at 
least  with  attention. 

I  am  glad  that  you  like  Switzerland  so  well ;  and  am  impatient  tc 
hear  how  other  matters  go,  after  your  settVment  at  Lausanne.  God 
6les8  YOU  1 

LETTER  OXV. 

LoKDOV,  Deemmltr  t,0.8,  ITM. 

Dear  Bot:  I  have  not,  in  my  present  situation,*  time  to  wnie  *o 
yrwi,  either  so  mucli  or  so  often  as  I  used,  while  I  was  in  a  place  of 
nidoi)  more  leisure  and  profit;  bnt  my  affection  for  yon  must  not  be 
judgi^l  of  by  the  number  of  my  letters ;  and,  though  tlie  one  lessens, 
the  otfuT,  I  assure  you,  does  not. 

I  havb/fust  row  received  your  letter  of  the  25tb  past,  N".  S..  and,  by 
the  fornwi  port,  one  from  Mr.  Harte ;  with  both  which  I  am  very  well 
pleased :  wivH  \!t.  Harte's,  for  the  good  account  which  he  gives  me  of 
you ;  with  yonrs,  for  the  good  account  wliicli  you  gave  me  of  what  I 
desired  to  be  iulbrmed  of.  Pray  continue  to  give  me  farther  informa- 
tion of  the  form  of  government  of  the  country  you  are  now  in ;  whivh 
I  hope  you  will  know  most  minutely  before  you  leave  it.  The  inequa- 
lity of  the  town  of  Lausanne  seems  to  be  very  convenient  in  this  cold 
weather;  because  going  up  hill  and  dowp  will  keep  you  warm.  Yun 
say  there  is  a  good  deal  of  good  company ;  pray,  are  you  got  into  it  ? 
Have  you  made  aconointances,  and  with  whom?  Let  me  know  some 
of  their  names.  Do  you  learn  Grerman  yet,  to  read,  writo,  and 
speak  it? 

Yesterday,  I  saw  a  letter  from  Monsieur  Bochat  to  a  friend  of  mine; 
which  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  have  felt  this  great  while ; 
because  it  gives  so  very  good  an  account  of  you.  Among  otlier  things 
which  Monsieur  Bochat  says  to  your  advantage,  he  mentions  the  tender 
uneasiness  and  concern  that  you  shewed  during  my  illness,  for  which 
(though  I  will  say  that  you  owe  it  to  me)  I  am  obliged  t<j  you :  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  not  being  universal,  nor  even  common.  As  your 
affection  for  me  can  only  proceed  from  your  experience  and  conviction 
of  my  fondness  for  you  (for  to  talk  of  natural  affection  is  talking  non- 
sense), the  only  return  I  desire  is,  what  it  is  chiefly  your  interest  to 
make  me ;  I  mean  your  invariable  practise  of  virtue,  and  your  indefati- 
gable pursuit  of  knowledge.  Adieu !  and  be  persuaded  tliat  I  shall  love 
you  Qztremely,  while  you  deserve  it;  but  not  one  moment  longer. 


LETTER  OXVI. 

honcm,  J>4emmh0r  9,  0. 8. 174$. 
DS&.R  Bot:  Though  I  have  very  little  time,  and  though  I  write  by 
this  post  to  Mr.  Harte,  yet  I  cannot  send  a  packet  to  Lausaror 
without  a  word  or  twp  to  yourself.    I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  con- 

•  Hk»  Lurdshtp  wu,  In  the  y«ar  1746,  ftppoUitvd  one  of  kto  M«Jwlj^  SeoreUrtef  of  Btat^ 
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gratulation  which  yon  wrote  me,  Dotwithstanding  the  pain  it  ga^-^  yon. 
The  accident  that  canaed  the  pain  was,  I  presnme,  owing  to  that  degree 
«>f  giddiness,  of  wliich  (  have  sometimes  taken  the  liberty  to  speak  to 
yon.  The  post  I  am  now  in,  though  the  object  of  most  people's  views 
%nd  desires,  was  in  some  degree  inflicted  npon  me;  and  a  certain  con- 
cnrrence  of  drcnmstances  obliged  me  to  engage  in  it.  But  I  feel  that 
lo  go  through  with  it  requires  more  strength  of  body  and  mind  tiian  I 
have:  were  you  three  or  four  years  older,  you  should  share  in  my 
trouble,  and  I  would  have  taken  you  into  my  oflBoe;  but  I  hope  yon 
will  employ  these  three  or  four  years  so  well,  as  to  make  yourself  capa- 
ble of  being  of  use  to  me,  if  I  should  continue  in  it  so  long.  The  read- 
ing, writing,  and  speaking  the  modem  languages  correctly ;  the  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  particular  constitution  of  the 
empire ;  of  history,  geograpliv,  and  chronology,  are  absolutelynecessary 
to  this  business,  for  which  I  have  always  intended  you.  With  these 
qualifications  you  may  very  possibly  be  my  successor,  though  not  my 
hnraediate  one. 

I  hope  yon  employ  yonr  whole  time,  which  few  people  do ;  and  that 
yon  put  every  iC'  >tnent  to  profit  of  some  kind  or  other.  I  call  company, 
walking,  riding.  &c,^  employing  one's  time,  and,  upon  proper  oscasions^ 
veiy  usefully ;  but  what  I  cannot  forgive  in  any  body  is  sauntering,  and 
doing  nothing  at  all,  with  a  thing  so  precious  as  time,  and  so  irrecover- 
able when  lost. 

Are  yon  acquainted  vnth  anv  ladies  at  Lausanne  ?  and  do  you  behave 
jonrself  with  politeness  enough  to  make  them  desire  your  company? 

]  muiit  finish :  God  bless  you  1 


LETTER  OXVn. 

LoiDOH,  February  84,  O.  A,  1747. 

Ss3 :  In  order  that  we  may,  reciprocally,  keep  up  onr  French,  which, 
for  want  of  practice,  we  might  forget,  yon  will  permit  me  to  have  the 
honour  of  assuring  you  of  my  res{)ectH  in  that  language:  and  be  so  good 
to  answer  me  in  the  same.  Not  that  I  am  apprehensive  of  your  for- 
getting to  bpeak  French :  since  it  is  probable  that  two-thirds  of  your 
daily  prattle  is  in  that  language;  and  because,  if  you  leave  otf  writing 
Frenoii,  you  may  |»erha(>s  neglect  that  grammatical  purity,  and  accurate 
orthography,  whicli,  in  other  languages,  you  excel  in ;  and  really,  even 
in  French,  it  is  better  to  write  well  than  ill.  However,  as  this  is  a  lan- 
guage very  proper  for  sprightly,  gay  subjects,  I  shall  conform  to  that, 
and  reserve  thot*e  which  are  serious  for  English.  I  shall  not  tlierefore 
mention  to  you,  at  present,  yonr  Greek  or  Latin,  your  study  of  the  Law 
of  Nature,  or  the  Law  of  Nations,  the  Rights  of  People,  or  of  Indi- 
viduals; but  rather  discuss  the  subject  of  your  Amusements  and  Plear 
fiures;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  one  must  have  some.  May  I  be  permitted 
to  inquire  ol  what  nature  yours  are?  Do  they  consist  in  little  com- 
mercial plav  at  cards  in  good  company?  are  they  little  agreeable  sup- 
pers, at  which  cheerfulness  and  decency  are  united  ?  or,  do  yon  paj 
oonrt  to  some  fair  one,  who  requires  such  attentions  as  may  be  of  nsn 
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in  oontribnting  to  polish  yoa  f  Make  me  your  confidant  rrpbn  this  mih* 
ject;  yon  shall  not  find  a  severe  censor:  on  thi  contrary,  I  wish  to 
obtain  the  employment  of  minister  to  yonr  plea^iires :  I  will  point  them 
ont,  and  even  contribute  to  them. 

Many  vonng  people  adopt  pleasures,  for  which  th^  have  not  Ike  least 
taste,  only  beoemse  they  are  called  by  that  r^me.  They  often  mistake 
so  totally,  as  to  imagine  that  debanchcy  is  pleasure.  You  must  allow 
that  drunkenness,  which  is  equally  destnctive  to  body  and  mind,  is  a 
fine  pleasure.  Gaming,  that  draws  you  into  a  thousand  scrapes,  leaves 
vou  penniless,  and  gives  you  the  air  and  manners  of  an  outrageous 
madman,  is  another  most  exquisite  pleasure;  is  it  not?  As  to  running 
after  women,  the  consequences  of  that  ^ioe,  are  only  the  loss  of  one's 
nose,  the  total  destruction  of  health,  and,  not  irnfrequently,  the  being  run 
through  the  body. 

Th^,  you  see,  are  all  trifles ;  yet  this  is  the  catalogue  of  pleasures 
of  most  of  those  young  people,  who,  never  reflecting  themselves,  adopt, 
indiscriminately,  what  others  choose  to  call  by  tlie  seducing  name  or 
pleasure.  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  you  will  not  fall  into  such  errors ; 
and  that,  in  the  choice  of  your  amusements,  you  will  be  directed  by 
reason,  and  a  discerning  taste.  The  true  pleasures  of  a  gentleman  are, 
those  of  the  table,  but  within  the  bound  of  moderation ;  good  company, 
that  is  to  say,  people  of  merit ;  moderate  play,  which  (imuses,  without 
any  interested  views ;  and  sprightly  gallant  conversations  with  women 
of  fashion  and  sense. 

These  are  the  real  pleasures  of  a  gentleman ;  which  occasion  neither 
sickness,  shame,  nor  repentance.  Whatever  exceeds  them,  becomes  low 
vice,  brutal  passion,  debauchery,  and  insanity  of  mind;  all  of  which, 
far  from  giving  satisfaction,  bring  on  dishonour  and  disgrace.    Adieu. 


LETTER    OXVIir. 

LovDOV,  Mardk  6,  O.  3. 1747. 

Dbab  Bot  :  Whatever  you  do,  will  always  aflect  -..e,  very  sensibly, 
one  way  or  another;  and  I  am  now  most  agreeably  affected,  by  two 
letters,  which  I  have  lately  seen  from  Lausanne,  upon  your  subject ;  the 
one  from  Madame  St.  Germain,  the  other  from  Monsieur  Pampigny : 
they  both  give  so  good  an  account  of  you,  that  I  thought  myself  obliged, 
in  justice  both  to  them  and  to  you,  to  let  you  know  it.  Those  who 
deserve  a  good  character,  ought  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  tliat 
they  have  it,  both  as  a  reward  and  as  an  encouragement.  They  write, 
that  you  are  not  only  dSerotU^  but  tolerably  well-bred ;  and  that  the 
English  crust  of  awkward  bashfulness,  shyness,  and  roughness  (of  whicli, 
by  the  bye,  yon  had  your  share)  is  pretty  well  rubbed  off.  I  am  most 
heartily  glad  of  it ;  tor,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  those  lesser  talents,  of 
an  engaging,  insinuating  manner,  an  easy  good-breeding,  a  genteel 
behaviour  and  address,  are  of  infinitely  more  advantage  than  they  are 
generally  thought  to  be,  especially  here  in  England.  Virtue  and  leaminfr, 
like  gold,  have  their  intrinsic  value:  but  if  they  are  not  poIi^^od,  thp^ 
certainly  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  lustre;  and  eten  polished  htbM  wl  f 
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pan  upon  more  peop*3  tbin  rough  gold.  What  a  number  ^  am  doea 
the  oheerfdl  ca^  good-t rcvdiog  of  the  French  frequently  cover  t  Many 
of  them  want  common  sense,  many  more  oonmion  learning ;  bnL  in 
general,  they  nuike  up  so  much  by  their  manner,  for  those  defectb,  that 
freqnently  they  pass  undLtoovered.  I  have  often  said,  and  do  thiak, 
tiiat  a  Frenchman,  who,  wilh  a  ftmd  of  yirtne,  learning  and  good  sense, 
has  the  manners  and  good-b^-^ing  oi  his  coantry,  is  the  perfection  of 
human  nature.  This  perfectioa  you  may,  if  you  please,  and  I  hope  you 
will  arriye  at.  Ton  know  what  yirtue  is :  you  may  have  it  if  you 
wiL;  it  is  in  every  man's  power;  and  miserable  is  the  man  who  has  it 
not.  Good  sense,  God  has  given  you.  Learning  you  already  possess 
»iough  of,  to  have,  in  a  reasonable  time,  all  that  a  man  need  liave. 
With  this,  you  are  tl;rown  out  early  into  the  world,  where  it  will  be 
your  own  fault  if  you  do  not  acquire  all  the  other  accomplishments 
necessary  to  complete  and  adorn  your  character.  Ton  will  do  well  to 
make  you  comphments  to  Madame  St.  Germain  and  Monsieur  Pam- 
pigny ;  and  tell  them,  how  sensible  you  are  of  their  partiality  to  you,  in 
the  advantageous  testimonies  which,  you  are  informed,  they  have  given 
of  von  here. 

Adieu.    Oontinue  to  deserve  such  testimonies;  and  then  you  will  not 
cnly  deserve,  but  e^joy  my  truest  a£Eection. 


LETTER   OXIX. 

LoiDOB  irareA  27,  O.  A 1747. 

Deak  Hi.'T :  Pleasure  is  the  rock  which  most  young  people  split  upon : 
they  launcJ.  out  with  crowded  sails  in  quest  of  it,  but  without  a  com- 
pass to  direct  their  course,  or  reason  sufficient  to  steer  the  vessel ;  for 
want  of  which,  pain  and  shame,  instead  of  pleasure,  are  the  returns  of 
their  voyage.  Do  not  think  that  I  mean  to  snarl  at  pleasure,  like  a 
Stoic,  or  to  preach  against  it,  like  a  parson ;  no,  I  mean  to  point  it  out, 
and  recommend  it  to  you,  like  an  Epicurean :  I  wish  you  a  great  deal ; 
and  my  only*  view  is  to  hinder  you  from  mistaking  it. 

The  character  which  most  young  men  first  aim  at  is,  that  of  a  man  of 
pleasure ;  but  they  generally  take  it  upon  trust ;  and  instead  of  consult- 
ing thdr  own  taste  and  inohnations,  thev  blindly  adopt  whatever  those 
with  whom  they  diiefly  converse,  are  pleased  to  call  by  the  name  of 
pleasure;  and  a  man  qf  pleasure^  in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  that 
phrase,  means  only,  a  beastly  drunkard,  an  abandoneu  whore-master, 
and  a  profligate  swearer  and  curser.  As  it  may  be  of  use  to  you,  I  am 
not  unwilling,  though  at  the  same  time  ashamed,  to  own,  that  the  vices 
of  my  youth  proceeded  mudi  more  from  my  silly  resolution  of  being, 
what  I  heard  called  a  man  of  pleasure,  than  from  my  own  inclinations. 
I  always  naturally  hated  drinking;  and  yet  I  have  often  drunk,  with 
disgust  at  the  time,  attended  by  great  sickness  the  next  day,  only 
because  I  then  considered  drinking  as  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  fine 
gentleman,  and  a  man  of  pleasure. 

The  same  aa  to  gaming.  I  did  not  want  money,  and  consequently 
hnd  BO  oeoaaoA  to  plaj  for  it;  but  I  tiiought  play  another  necessary 
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Ingredient  in  the  composition  of  a  man  of  pioAflnre,  and  aooorditiglj  1 
plunged  into  it  without  desire,  at  first;  sacrifi'td  a  thousand  real  plea- 
sures to  it;  and  made  mjself  solidly  uneasy  by  it,  for  thirty  the  best 
years  of  my  life. 

I  was  even  absurd  enough,  for  a  little  while,  to  swear,  by  way  of 
adorning  and  oompleting  the  shining  chanxter  which  I  affected ;  but 
this  foUy  I  soon  laid  aside,  upon  fining  both  the  guilt  and  the  inde- 
cency of  it 

Thus  seduced  by  fashion,  and  blindly  adopting  nominal  pleasures,  I 
lost  real  ones ;  and  my  fortune  impaired,  and  luy  constitution  shattered, 
are,  I  must  confess,  the  just  punishment  of  my  errors. 

Take  warning  then  by  them :  choose  your  pleainires  for  yourself^  aud 
do  not  let  them  be  imposed  upon  you.  Follow  nature  and  not  fashion : 
weigh  the  present  ei\joyment  of  your  pleasures  a^iiist  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  them,  and  then  let  your  own  common  sense  determine 
your  choice. 

Were  I  to  begin  the  world  again,  with  the  experience  which  I  now 
have  of  it,  I  would  lead  a  life  of  real,  not  of  imaginar}  pleasures.  I 
would  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  of  wine ;  but  su.'|»  short  of 
the  pains  inseparably  annexed  to  an  excess  of  either.  I  would  not,  at 
twenty  years,  be  a  preaching  missionary  of  abstemiousness  and  ^brioty ; 
and  I  should  let  other  people  do  as  tiiey  would,  without  formdly  and 
sententiously  rebuking  them  for  it ;  but  1  would  be  most  firmly  resolved 
not  to  destroy  my  own  fieuiulties  and  constitution;  in  complaisance  to 
those  who  have  no  regard  to  their  own.  I  would  play  to  give  me  plea- 
sure, but  not  to  give  me  pain ;  that  is,  I  would  play  for  trifies,  in  mixed 
companies,  to  amuse  myself  and  conform  to  custom ;  but  I  wi»u!d  take 
care  not  to  venture  for  suras;  which,  if  I  won,  I  should  not  be  the 
better  for:  but,  if  I  lost,  should  be  under  a  difficulty  to  pa>  ;  and  when 
paid,  would  oblige  me  to  retrench  in  several  other  articles.  Not  to 
mention  the  quarrels  which  deep  play  commonly  occasions 

I  would  pass  some  of  my  time  in  reading,  and  the  rest  in  the  com- 

rmy  of  people  of  sense  and  learning,  and  chiefly  those  above  me ;  and 
would  frequent  the  mixed  companies  of  men  and  women  of  fashion, 
which,  though  often  frivolous,  yet  they  unbend  and  refresh  the  mind, 
not  uselessly,  because  they  certainly  polish  and  soften  the  manners. 

These  would  be  my  pleasures  and  amusements,  if  I  were  to  live  the 
last  thirty  years  over  again ;  they  are  rational  oi^es ;  and,  moreover,  I 
will  tell  you,  they  are  i«ally  the  fashionable  one* ;  for  the  others  are  not, 
in  trutli,  the  pleasures  of  what  I  call  people  of  fashion,  but  of  those 
who  only  call  themselves  so.  Does  good  co)iipar>  care  to  have  a  man 
reeling  drunk  among  them  f  Or  to  see  an'*rh€r  tearing  his  hair,  and 
blaspheming,  for  having  lost,  at  play,  more  ihau  he  is  able  to  pay  ?  Or 
a  whore-master  with  half  a  nose,  and  crippK-«l  i»y  coarse  and  infamous 
debauchery  f  Nio;  those  who  practise,  and  much  more  those  who  brag 
of  them,  make  no  part  of  good  company ;  and  are  roost  nnwiUingly,  if 
ever,  admitted  into  it  A  real  man  of  tashinu  and  pleasures  •)b8ervc6 
decency :  at  least  neither  borrows  nor  afi^ects  vii**^ :  and  if  he  nnfortu 
nately  has  any,  he  gratifies  them  with  choice,  delicacy,  and  secrecy. 

I  have  not  mmitioned  the  pleasures  of  the  mind,  (which  axe  the  ^'6 
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uA'  peraunent  ones,)  beoaase  they  do  not  oome  nnder  the  head  of  idiit 
people  ooniuK)n]y  call  pleasnres;  which  they  seem  to  confine  to  the 
aenses.  The  pleasure  of  virtue,  of  charity,  and  of  learning,  is  troe 
and  lasting  pleiipnre ;  with  which  I  hope  yon  will  be  well  and  long 
aoqniintedL    Adiv'nl 


LETTER  OXX. 

LoiDO>,  JpHl  9^0.8. 17-Cr. 

DftiB  BoT :  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  I  am  now  writing  to  a  fine 
^ndeman,  in  a  scarlet  coat  laced  with  gold,  a  brocade  waistcoat,  and 
all  other  suitable  ornaments.  Tlie  natural  partiality  of  every  autlior 
for  his  own  works  makee  me  very  glad  to  hear,  that  Mr.  Harte  has 
thon^t  this  last  edition  of  mine  worth  so  fine  a  binding ;  and,  as  he 
has  Nrand  it  in  red,  and  gilt  it  upon  the  back,  I  hope  he  will  take  care 
that  it  shall  be  lettered-  too.  A  snowish  binding  attracts  the  eyes,  and 
engages  the  attention  of  everybody ;  but  with  tliis  difi^erenoe,  that 
women^  and  men  who  are  like  women,  mind  the  binding  more  than 
the  book ;  whereas  men  of  sense  and  learning  immediately  examine  the 
inside ;  and  if  they  find  that  it  does  not  answer  the  finery  on  the  out* 
side,  they  throw  it  by  with  the  gi^eater  indignation  and  contempt.  I 
hope  that,  when  this  edition  of  my  works  shall  be  opened  and  read,  the 
best  judges  will  find  connection,  consistency,  solidity,  and  spirit  in  it. 
Mr.  Harte  may  reeeneere  and  emendare^  as  much  as  lie  pleases ;  but  it 
will  be  U)  little  purpose,  if  yon  do  not  co-operate  with  him.  The  work 
will  be  imperfect. 

I  thank  you  for  your  last  information  of  our  success  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean  and  you  say  very  rightly,  that  a  secretary  of  state  ought  to  be  well 
informed.  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  take  care  that  I  shall.  Ton  are 
near  the  busy  scone  in  Italy ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that,  by  frequently 
looking  at  the  map,  you  have  all  that  theatre  of  the  war  very  perfect  in 
your  mind.  ^ 

I  like  your  account  of  the  salt-works ;  which  shows  that  you  gave 
some  attention  while  you  were  seeing  them.  But  not^thstanding  that, 
by  your  account,  the  Swiss  salt  is  (I  dare  say)  ver^  good,  yet  I  am  apt 
to  suspect  that  it  falls  a  Uttle  short  of  the  true  Attic  salt  in  which  there 
was  a  peculiar  quickness  and  delicacy.  That  same  Attic  salt  seasoned 
almost  all  Greece,  except  Bcsotia;  and  a  great  deal  of  it  was  exported 
afterwards  to  Rome,  where  it  was  counterfeited  by  a  composition  called 
Urbanity,  which  in  some  time  was  brought  to  very  near  the  perfection  of 
Uie  original  Attic  salt  The  more  you  are  powdered  with  these  two 
kinds  of  salt^  the  better  yon  will  keep,  and  the  more  yon  will  lie 
rdished. 

Adienl  My  oompHmentt  to  Mr.  Harte  and  Mr.  Eliot. 
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LETTER  OXXI. 

Lovoov,  Ap»il  14,  O.  B.  iW. 

DxAB  BoT :  If  yoa  feel  half  the  pleasure  from  the  ooofldooflDese  of 
doing  well,  that  I  do  from  the  informations  I  have  lately  nn^ived  in  yonr 
favour  from  Mr.  Harte,  I  shall  have  little  occasion  to  exhort  or  admonish 
you  any  more  to  do  wliat  your  own  satisfiftotion  and  self-iove  will  suffi- 
ciently prompt  you  to.  Mr.  Harte  tells  me  that  you  attend,  tliat  you 
apply  to  your  studies ;  and  that,  beginning  to  understand,  you  begin  to 
taste  them.  This  pleasure  will  increase,  and  keen  v^^e  with  your  atten- 
tion ;  so  that  the  balance  will  be  greatly  to  yi^x  ftdvantage.  You  may 
remember,  that  I  have  always  earnestly.  r^^ciiieDded  to  you,  to  do 
what  yon  are  about,  be  that  what  it  will ;  a  id  to  do  uoUung  elae  at  the 
same  time.  Do  not  imagine,  that  I  mean,  bj  this,  that  you  should 
attend  to  and  plod  at  your  book  all  day  long ;  f >r  from  it ;  I  mean  that 
you  should  have  your  pleasures  too;  and  tL&t  jou  should  attend  to 
them  for  the  time,  as  much  as  to  your  studies ;  and,  if  you  do  Hot 
attend  equally  to  both,  you  will  neither  have  improvement  or  satiifiM)- 
tion  from  either.  A  man  is  fit  for  neither  businens  nor  pleasure,  who 
eitlier  cannot,  or  does  not,  command  and  direct  las  Attention  to  the 
present  object^  and,  in  some  degree,  banish  for  that  time,  all  other 
objects  from  his  thoughts.  If  at  a  ball,  a  supper,  or  a  \N%rty  of  pleasure, 
a  man  were  to  >e  solving,  in  bis  own  mind,  a  problci:;  in  Euclid,  he 
would  be  a  veir  bad  companion,  and  make  a  very  poor  fifpre  in  that 
company ;  or  i^  in  studying  a  problem  in  his  closet,  he  were  to  think 
of  a  minuet,  I  am  apt  to  belieye  that  he  would  make  a  very  poor  mathe- 
matician. There  is  time  enough  for  everything,  in  tlie  course  of  the 
day,  if  you  do  but  one  thing  at  once;  but  there  is  not  time  enough  in 
the  year,  if  you  will  do  two  things  at  a  time.  The  Pensionary  do  Witt, 
who  was  torn  to  pieces  in  the  year  1672,  did  the  whole  business  of  th« 
Bepubhc,  and  yet  had  time  left  to  go  to  assemblies  in  the  evening,  and 
sup  in  company.  Being  asked  how  he  cJbuld  poeribly  find  time  to  go 
tlirough  so  much  business,  and  yet  amuse  himself  in  Uie^evenings  as 
he  did,  he  answered,  there  was  nothing  so  easy ;  for  that  it  was  only 
doing  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  never  putting  off  auy  thing  till  to-morrow 
that  could  be  done  to-day.  This  steady  and  undissipatod  attention  to 
one  object,  is  a  sure  mark  of  a  superior  genius;  as  hurr^,  bustle,  and 
agitation,  are  the  never-failing  symptoms  of  a  weak  and  frivolous  mind. 
When  you  read  Horace,  attend  to  the  justness  of  hb  thoughts,  the 
happiness  of  his  diction,  and  the  beauty  of  his  poetry ;  and  do  not 
think  of  Puffendorf  de  Hamins  et  doe;  and,  when  you  are  reading 
Pnffendorf,  do  not  think  of  Madame  de  St  Germain;  nor  of  PniKan- 
dorf^  when  you  are  talking  to  Madame  de  St.  Germain. 

Mr.  Harte  informs  me,  that  he  has  reimbursed  you  of  part  of  your 
losses  in  Grermany ;  and  I  consent  to  his  reimbursing  you  of  the  whole, 
now  that  I  know  you  deserve  it.  I  shall  grudge  you  nothing,  nor  shall 
you  want  anything  that  you  desire,  provided  you  deserve  it ;  so  that 
you  see,  it  is  in  your  own  power  to  have  whatever  you  please.  - 

There  is  a  little  book  which  you  read  here  with  Moneieur  Ooderci 
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«Dlatl'  \  Md.uire  de  hUnpeM$r  dam  le$  Oworage%  d'JBfprit,  written  by 
Pere  Jkrrhonrs.  I  wish  yoa  would  read  this  book  again  at  joor  leisure 
hoort ;  f.-r  it  will  not  only  divert  yoo,  bat  likewise  form  yoor  taste,  and 
give  jou  n  'ust  manner  of  thinking.    Adieu  I 


LETTER  OXXII. 

Lonov,  Jkms  SO,  O,  &  174T . 

Dbam  1m>t  :  I  was  extremely  pleased  with  the  account  which  you 
gave  me  in  your  last,  of  the  civilities  that  you  received  in  your  Swiss 
progress ;  and  I  have  written,  by  this  post,  to  Mr.  Bnrnaby,  and  to  the 
Avoyer^  to  thiuik  them  for  their  parts.  If  the  attention  you  met  with 
pleased  you,  as  I  dare  say  it  dio,  yon  wiU,  I  hope,  draw  tliis  general 
conclusion  from  it,  That  attention  and  civility  please  all  those  to  whom 
they  are  p:iid ;  and  that  you  will  please  otl^rs  m  proportion  as  you  are 
attentive  and  civil  to  tliem. 

Bishop  Burnet  has  wrote  his  travels  through  Switzerland ;  and  Mr. 
Stanyan,  from  a  long  residence  there  has  written  the  best  account,  yet 
extant)  of  Uie  Thirteen  Cantons ;  but  tliose  books  will  be  read  no  more, 
I  presume,  after  vou  shall  have  published  your  account  of  that  country. 
I  nope  you  will  favour  me  with  one  of  the  first  copies.  To  be  serious: 
though  I  do  not  dvftire  that  you  should  immediately  turn  author,  and 
oblige  the  world  with  your  travels;  yet,  wherever  you  go,  I  would  have 
yon  as  curious  and  ir..|Uisitive  as  if  you  did  intend  to  write  them.  I  do 
not  mean  that  you  should  give  yourself  so  much  trouble,  to  know  the 
number  of  hou««^,  inhabitants,  sign-posts,  and  tomb-stones,  of  every 
town  Uiat  you  a^j  through ;  but  that  you  should  inform  yourself,  as  weu 
as  your  stay  will  |>ermit  you,  whether  the  town  is  free,  or  to  whom  it 
belongs,  or  in  what  manner :  whether  it  has  any  peculiar  privileges  or 
customs ;  what  trade  or  manufactures ;  and  such  other  particulars  as 
people  of  sense  desire  to  know.  And  there  would  be  no  manner  of 
narm,  if  yon  were  to  take  memorandums  of  such  things  in  a  paper 
book  to  help  your  memory.  The  only  way  of  knowing  afi  these  things, 
la,  to  keep  tlie  best  company,  who  can  best  inform  you  of  them. 

I  AiJi  JRSt  now  called  away ;  so  good  night. 


LETTER  OXXin. 

Veim  Bot  :  In  your  Mammals  letter,  which  goes  here  inclosed,  yon 
will  find  one  from  my  sister,  to  thank  you  for  the  Arquebusade  water 
which  you  sent  her;  and  which  she  takes  very  kindly.  She  would  not 
abew  me  her  letter  to  you ;  but  told  me,  that  it  contained  good  wishes 
and  good  advice ;  and,  as  I  know  slie  will  shew  yotir  letter  in  answer  to 
hers,  I  send  you  here  inclosed  the  draueht  of  the  letter  which  I  would 
have  yon  write  to  her.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  offended  at  my  offering 
yon  ray  assistance  upon  this  occasion :  because,  I  presume,  that  as  yet, 
yon  are  not  much  used  to  write  to  ladies.    A  propo$  of  letter-writing  - 
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the  best  models  tbat  yon  can  form  jonrself  noon  are,  doero,  Oardlnat 
d'Ossat^  Madame ^7igii6,  and  Oomte  Bassy  Rebatin.  Cicero*8  Epistles 
to  Atticns,  and  to  his  familiar  friends,  are  the  best  examples  that  you 
can  imitate,  in  the  friendly  and  the  familiar  style.  The  simplicity  and 
the  olDarness  of  Cardinal  d^Ossat*s  letters  shew  how  letters  of  business 
ought  Co  be  written ;  no  affected  turns,  no  attempts  at  wit,  obscure  or 
perplex  his  matter ;  which  is  always  plainly  and  clearly  stated,  as  buftl« 
ness  filways  should  be.  For  gay  ana  amusing  letters,  for  enjousm^nt 
and  badinage^  there  are  none  that  equal  Oomte  Bussy*s  and  Madame 
8e7ign6's.  They  are  so  natural,  that  they  seem  to  be  the  extempore 
conversations  of  two  people  of  wit,  rather  tha.i  letters  which  art 
commonly  studied,  though  t|)ey  ought  not  to  be  so.  I  would  advise 
you  to  let  tliat  book  be  one  in  your  itinerant  library ;  it  will  botl 
amuse  and  inform  you. 
I  have  not  time  to  add  any  more  now ;  so  good  night. 


LETTER  OXXIV. 

Lonm,  JttV<Ot  O,  &  174t 

Dkab  Bot:  It  is  now  four  posts  since  I  have  received  any  letter, 
either  from  you  or  from  Mr.  Harte.  I  impute  this  to  the  rapidity  of 
your  travels  through  Switzerland;  which  I  suppose  are  by  tliis  time 
finished. 

You  will  have  found  by  ray  late  letters,  both  to  you  and  Mr.  Harte^ 
that  you  are  to  be  at  Leipsig  by  next  Michaelmas;  where  you  will  be 
lodged  in  the  house  of  Professor  Mascow,  and  boarded  in  tlie  neifrh- 
bourhood  of  it,  with  some  young  men  of  fashion.  The  professor  wiH 
read  you  lectures  upon  Orotim  de  Jure  Belli  et  PaeU^  the  Inetitutee  oj 
Justiniaiiy  and  the  Jits  Publicum  Imperii ;  which  I  expect  that  yon 
■hall  not  only  hear,  but  attend  to,  and  retain.  I  also  expect,  that  yoc 
make  yourself  perfectly  master  of  the  German  language ;  which  yoc 
may  verpr  soon  do  there,  if  you  please.  I  give  yon  fair  warning,  tliat 
at  Leipsig  I  shall  have  an  hundred  invisible  spies  about  you ;  and  shall 
be  exactly  informed  of  everything  that  you  do,  and  of  almo$it  every- 
thing that  you  say.  I  hope  that,  in  consequence  of  those  minitto  Infor- 
matioDs  I  may  be  able  to  sa^  of  you,  what  Velleins  Paterculus  says  of 
Scipio ;  that  in  his  whole  lite,  nihil  non  laudandum  aut  dixit^  aut/eeiL 
aut  eeruit.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  company  in  Leipsig,  which  I 
would  havo  yoa  frequent  in  the  evenings,  when  the  studies  of  the  day 
are  over.  There  is  likewise  a  kind  of  court  kept  there,  by  a  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Oourlaud ;  at  which  you  should  get  introduced.  Hie  King 
of  Poland  and  his  Court  go  likewise  to  the  i««r  at  Leipsig  twic/C  a  year ; 
and  I  shall  write  to  Sir,  Charles  Williams,  the  king's  minister  there,  to 
have  you  presented,  and  introduced  into  good  company.  ])ut  I  must 
remlna  ycra,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  will  be  to  a  very  little  pnrposa 
for  you  to  freqaent  good  company,  if  yon  do  not  conform  to,  and  learn 
their  manners ;  if  you  are  not  attentive  to  please,  and  well  bred,  witii 
the  eadnfiSB  of  a  man  of  fashion.  As  you  must  attend  to  vour  mannc^ii 
00  you  must  not  neglect  your  person ;  but  take  care  to  be  rery  clean^ 
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wcD  drwjed,  and  genteel ;  to  hare  no  disagreeable  attitades,  nor  awk- 
ward tricks ;  whiob  niaoy  people  nse  theuiselves  to,  and  then  oaunoi 
leave  them  off.  Do  jqa  take  care  to  keep  your  teeth  verv  clenn,  by 
washing  them  constantly  every  morning,  and  after  every  meal?  ihis  is 
very  necessary,  botli  to  preserve  vour  teeth  a  great  while,  and  to  save 
you  a  great  deal  of  pain.  Mine  have  plagued  me  long,  and  are  now 
tailing  out,  merely  from  want  of  care  when  I  was  yonr  age.  Do  you 
dress  well,  and  not  too  well  ?  Do  yon  consider  your  air  and  manner  of 
presenting  yourself  enough,  and  not  too  much  ?  Neither  negligent  nr>r 
stiff?  Ail  these  tilings  deserve  a  desree  of  care,  a  second-rate  attention ; 
tliev  give  an  additional  lustre  to  real  merit  My  Lord  Bacon  says,  that 
a  pleasing  figure  is  a  perpetual  letter  of  recommendation.  It  is  cer- 
tainly an  agreeable  forerunner  of  merits  and  smoothes  the  way  tor  it. 

Remember  that  I  shall  see  you  at  Hanover  next  summer,  and  eliall 
expect  perlection ;  which  if  I  do  not  meet  with,  or  at  least  sometliing 
very  near  it,  you  and  I  shall  not  be  very  well  together.  I  shall  dissect 
and  analyse  you  with  a  microscope;  so  that  I  shall  discover  the  least 
epeds  or  blemish.  This  is  fair  warning;  therefore  take  your  measurea 
•ooordin^y.    Yours. 

LETTER  OXXV. 

UnmoKt  AuffuHtl,  0Jg.ni7. 

Dbab  Bot:  I  reckon  that  this  letter  has  but  a  bare  chance  of  finding 
you  St  Lausanne ;  but  I  was  resolved  to  risk  it,  as  it  is  the  last  that  J 
shtdl  write  to  you  till  you  are  settled  at  Leipsig.  I  sent  you  by  the  last 
post,  under  cover  to  Mr.  Harte,  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  one  of 
the  first  people  at  Munich ;  which  you  will  take  care  to  present  to  him 
in  tlie  politest  manner ;  he  will  certainly  have  you  presented  to  the 
electoral  family ;  and  I  hope  you  will  go  through  that  ceremony  with 
great  respect,  good  breeding,  and  ease.  As  this  is  the  first  court  that 
ever  you  will  have  been  at,  take  care  to  inform  yourself  if  there  be  any 
particular  customs  or  forms  to  be  observed,  that  you  may  not  commit 
any  mistake.  At  Vienna  men  always  make  courtesies,  instead  of  bows, 
to  the  emperor,  in  France  nobodv  bows  at  all  to  the  king;  nor  kisses 
his  hand ;  but  in  Spain  and  England,  bows  are  made,  and  hands  are 
kissed.  Thus  every  court  has  some  peculiarity  or  other,  of  which  those 
who  go  to  them  ought  previously  to  inform  themselves,  to  avoid  blun- 
ders and  awkwardnesses. 

I  have  not  time  to  say  any  more  now,  than  to  wish  you  a  good  iour- 
nev  to  Leipsig;  and  great  attention,  both  there  and  in  going  there 
Adieu. 


LETTER  OXXn. 

DiAJK  BoT :  1  received,  by  the  hist  post,  your  letter  of  the  Stli,  N.  S.. 
^l«d  I  do  not  wonder  tluU^  yon  are  surpriaed  at  tlie  credulity  and  super 
*>  ^f^oo  rf  the  JPapiato  at  Einaiedlen,  and  at  their  absurd  stories  of  tlei 
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diapd.  Snt  remember,  at  the  same  time,  that  errors  and  mistakes, 
however  gross,  m  matters  of  opinion,  if  they  are  sine  re,  are  to  be 
pitied,  bnt  not  punislied  nor  langhed  at.  The  blindness  of  the  under- 
standing is  as  much  to  be  pitied,  as  the  blindness  of  the  eye;  and  there 
is  neither  jest  nor  guilt  in  a  man's  losing  his  way  in  either  case. 
Charity  bids  ns  set  him  right  if  we  can,  by  arguments  and  persuasions ; 
but  charity,  at  the  same  time,  forbids,  either  to  puiish  or  ridicule  his 
misfortune.  Every  man's  reason  is,  and  must  be,  his  guide ;  and  I  may 
as  well  expect  that  every  man  should  be  of  my  size  and  compl*  zioo.  as 
that  he  should  reason  just  as  1  do.  Every  man  seeks  for  truth ;  but 
God  only  knows  who  has  found  it.  It  is,  therefore,  as  unjust  to  perse- 
cute, as  it  is  absurd  to  ridicule,  people  for  those  several  opinions,  which 
tliev  cannot  help  entertaining  upon  the  conviction  of  their  reason.  It 
is  tne  man  who  tells,  or  who  acts  a  lie,  that  is  guilty,  and  not  he  who 
honestly  and  sincerely  believes  the  lie.  I  really  know  nothing  more 
criminal,  more  mean,  and  more  ridiculous  than  lying.  It  is  the  produc- 
tion either  of  malice,  cowardice,  or  vanity;  and  generally  misses  of  its 
aim  in  every  one  of  tliese  views ;  for  lies  are  always  detected  sooner  or 
later.  If  I  tell  a  malicious  lie,  in  order  to  affect  any  man's  fortune  or 
character,  I  may  indeed  injure  him  for  some  time;  but  I  shall  be  sure 
to  be  the  greatest  sufferer  myself  at  lost ;  for,  as  soon  as  ever  I  am 
detected,  (and  detected  I  most  certainly  shall  be,)  I  am  blasted  for  the 
infieimons  attempt;  and  whatever  is  said  afterwards,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  that  person,  however  true,  passes  for  calumny.  K  I  lie,  or  equivo- 
cate, (for  it  is  the  same  thing,)  in  order  to  excuse  myf^f  for  something 
that  I  have  said  or  done,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  and  tlie  shame  that  I 
apprehend  from  it,  I  discover  at  once  my  fear  as  well  as  my  falsehood ; 
and  only  increase,  instead  of  avoiding,  the  danger  and  the  shame ;  I 
show  myself  to  be  the  lowest  and  the  meanest  of  mankind,  and  am  sure 
to  be  always  treated  as  such.  Fear,  instead  of  avoiding,  invites  danger ; 
for  concealed  cowards  will  insult  known  ones.  If  one  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  in  the  wrong,  tliere  is  something  noble  in  frankly  owning 
it;  it  is  the  only  way  of  atoning  for  it,  and  the  only  way  of  being  for- 
given. Equivocating,  evading,  shufiQlng,  in  order  to  remove  a  present 
danger  or  inconveniency,  is  something  so  mean,  and  betrays  so  much 
fear,  that  whoever  practises  them  always  deserves  to  be,  and  often  will 
be  kicked.  There  is  another  sort  of  lies,  inoffensive  enough  in  them- 
selves, but  wonderfully  ridiculous ;  I  mean  those  lies  which  a  mistaken 
vanity  suggests,  that  defeat  the  very  end  for  which  they  are  c^ilculated, 
and  terminate  in  the  humiliation  and  confusion  of  their  author,  who  is 
sure  to  be  detected.  These  are  chiefly  narrative  and  historical  lies,  ail 
intended  to  do  infinite  honour  to  their  author.  He  is  always  the  hereof 
his  own  romances ;  he  has  been  in  dangers  from  which  nobody  bnt  him- 
self ever  escaped ;  he  has  seen  with  hb  own  eyes,  whatever  other  people 
Lave  heard  or  read  of:  he  has  had  more  bonnes /ortunei  than  ever  he 
knew  women ;  and  has  ridden  more  miles  post  in  one  day,  than  ever 
courier  went  in  two.  Ho  is  soon  discoverecL  and  as  sc^n  becomes  the 
object  of  universal  contempt  and  ridicule.  Rem^nber,  then,  as  long  a)> 
you  live,  tliat  nothing  but  strict  truth  can  carry  you  through  the  world, 
^tb  wtLer  your  conscience  or  your  honour  nnwonnded.    It  is  rot  OJily 
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your  doty,  but  your  interest:  as  a  proof  of  which  yoo  may  always 
observe,  that  the  greatest  fools  are  the  greatest  liars.  For  ray  own 
part,  I  judge  of  every  man^s  troth  by  his  degree  of  anderstanding. 

This  letter  will,  I  suppose,  find  yon  at  Leipsig;  where  I  expect  and 
require  from  yon  attention  and  accuracy,  in  both  which  you  have 
hitherto  been  very  deficient  Remember  that  I  shall  see  you  in  the 
Bummer;  shall  examine  you  most  narrowly;  and  will  never  forget  nor 
forgive  those  faults,  which  it  has  been  in  your  own  power  to  prevent  or 
cure;  and  be  assured  that  I  have  many  eyes  upon  yon  at  Leipeig, 
besidee  Mr.  Harte's.    Adieu  I 


LETTER   OXXVII. 

LovBOV,  OdUibtr  i,  0,8, 1T4T. 

Dbab  Boy  :  By  your  letter  of  the  18th  past,  N.  8.,  I  find  that  you 
are  a  tolerably  good  Landscape  painter,  and  can  present  the  several  views 
of  Switzerland  to  the  curious.  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  as  it  is  a  proof  of 
some  attention;  but  I  hope  you  will  be  as  good  a  portrait  painter, 
which  is  a  much  more  noble  science.  By  portraits,  you  will  easily 
judge,  that  I  do  not  mean  the  outlines  and  the  colouring  of  the  human 
tigure;  but  the  inside  of  the  heart  and  mind  of  man.  This  science 
requires  more  attention,  observation,  and  penetration,  than  the  other ; 
as  mdeed  it  is  infinitely  more  useful.  Search,  therefore,  with  the  greatest 
care,  into  the  characters  of  those  whom  you  converse  with ;  endeavour  to 
discover  their  predominant  passions,  their  prevailing  weaknesses,  their 
vanities,  their  follies,  and  their  humours,  with  all  the  right  and  wrong,  wise 
and  silly  springs  of  human  actions,  which  make  such  inconsistent  and 
whimsical  beings  of  us  rational  creatures.  A  moderate  share  of  penetration, 
with  great  attention,  will  infallibly  make  these  necessary  discoveries.  This 
is  the  true  knowledge  of  the  world;  and  the  world  is  a  country  which 
nobody  ever  yet  knew  by  description ;  one  must  travel  through  it  one^s 
self  to  be  acquainted  with  it.  The  scholar,  who  in  the  dust  of  his  closet 
talks  or  writes  of  the  world,  knows  no  more  of  it,  than  that  orator  did 
of  war,  who  Judiciously  endeavored  to  instruct  Hannibal  in  it.  Courts 
and  camps  ore  the  only  places  to  learn  the  world  in.  There  alone  all  kinds 
of  characters  resort,  and  human  nature  is  seen  in  all  the  various  shapes 
and  modes,  which  education,  custom,  and  habit  give  it ;  whereas,  in  all 
other  places,  one  local  mode  generally  prevails,  and  producing  a  seem- 
ing though  not  a  real  sameness  of  character.  For  example,  one  general 
mo<le  distinguishes  an  university,  another  a  trading  town,  a  third  a  sea- 
port town,  and  so  on ;  whereas,  at  a  capital,  where  the  Prince  or  the 
Supreme  Power  resides,  some  of  fldl  these  various  modes  are  to  be  seen, 
and  seen  in  action  too,  exciting  their  utmost  skill  in  pursuit  of  their 
several  objects.  Humnn  nature  is  the  same  all  over  the  world ;  but  it* 
operations  are  so  varied  by  education  and  habit,  that  one  must  see  it  in 
all  its  dresses  in  order  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  it.  The  pas- 
sion of  ambition,  for  instance,  is  the  same  in  a  courtier,  a  soldier,  or  au 
ecclesiastic ;  but,  fh>m  their  different  educations  and  habits,  they  wil! 
take  vc  ^  differei  t  methods  to  gratify  it.    Civility,  which  is  a  dispoi3> 
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tioD  to  accommodate  and  oblige  others,  i8  essentially  the  same  in  erery 
conntiy;  bnt  good-breeding,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  the  manner  of 
exerting  that  disposition,  is  different  in  almost  every  country,  and  merely 
local ;  and  every  man  of  sense  imitates  and  conforms  to  that  local  good- 
breeding  of  the  place  which  he  is  at.  A  confonnit^  and  llexibihty  of 
manners  is  necessary  in  the  coarse  of  the  world ;  that  is,  with  regard  to  all 
things  which  are  not  wrong  in  themselves.  The  tenatile  ingenium  is 
the  most  nseftil  of  all.  It  can  tarn  itself  instantly  from  one  object  to  ano* 
thcr,  assuming  the  proper  manner  for  each.  It  can  be  serious  with  the 
grave,  cheerful  with  the  gay,  and  trifling  with  thefrivoloas.  Endeavour 
by  all  means,  to  acqaire  this  talent,  for  it  is  a  very  great  one. 

As  I  hardly  know  anything  more  useful,  than  to  see,  from  time  to 
time,  pictures  of  one's  self  drawn  by  different  hands,  I  send  you  here  a 
sketch  of  yourself,  drawn  at  Lausanne,  while  you  were  there,  and  sent 
ever  here  by  a  person  who  little  thought  that  it  would  ever  fall  into 
my  hands :  and  indeed  it  was  by  the  greatest  accident  in  the  world  that 
it  did. 

LETTER  OXXVIIL 

Lonxw,  OctcUr  9,  v,  S,  1747. 

Dear  Bot:  People  of  your  age  have,  commonly,  an  unguarded 
firankness  about  them;  which  makes  them  the  easy  prey  and  bubbles 
of  the  artful  and  the  experienoed ;  they  look  upon  every  knave  or  fool, 
who  tells  them  that  he  is  their  friend,  to  be  be  really  so;  and  pay  that 
profession  of  simulated  friendship,  with  an  indiscreet  and  unbounded 
confidence,  always  to  their  loss,  oilen  to  their  ruin.  Beware,  therefore, 
now  that  yon  are  coming  into  the  world,  of  these  proffered  friendships. 
Receive  them  with  great  civility^  bat  with  great  incredulity  too;  and 
pay  them  with  compliments,  but  not  with  confidence.  Do  not  let  your 
vanity  and  self-love  make  yoa  suppose  that  people  become  your  friends 
at  first  sight,  or  even  upon  a  short  acquaintance.  Real  friendship  is  a 
slow  grower :  and  never  thrives  unless  ingrafted  upon  a  stock  of  known 
and  reciprocal  merit.  There  is  another  kind  of  nominal  friendship 
among  young  people,  which  is  warm  for  the  time,  but  by  good  luck,  of 
short  duration.  This  friendship  is  hastily  produced,  by  their  being  acci- 
deuUy  thrown  together,  and  pursuing  the  course  of  riot  and  detmuo^iery. 
A  fine  friendship,  truly ;  and  well  cemented  by  drunkenness  and  lewdness. 
It  should  rather  be  called  a  conspiracy  against  morals  and  good  cumners, 
and  be  punished  as  such  by  the  civil  magistrate.  However,  they  have 
tjie  impudence  and  folly  to  call  this  confederacy  a  friendship.  They  lend 
one  another  money,  for  bad  purposes;  they  engage  in  quarrels,  ofiensive 
and  defensive,  for  their  accomplices;  tliev  teU  one  another  all  tliey 
know,  and  often  more  too,  when,  of  a  sudden,  some  accident  disperses 
tliem,  and  they  think  no  more  of  each  other,  unless  it  be  to  betiMv  and 
laugh  at  their  imprudent  confidence.  Remember  to  make  a  great  differ- 
ence between  companions  and  friends ;  for  a  very  c^iuplaisant  and  agree- 
able companion  may,  and  often  does,  prove  a  very  improper  and  a  very 
dangerous  friend,  reople  will,  in  a  great  degree,  and  not  without  reason 
form  thdr  opinion  of  you,  upon  that  which  they  have  of  your  f  *ienda ; 
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and  there  is  a  Spanish  proyerb,  which  says  very  Jnstlj,  TeUmevkcffou 
lire  ''dith  and  I  toill  tell  you  who  you  are.  One  may  fairly  suppose,  tiuii 
the  man  who  makes  a  knave  or  a  fool  his  frienu,  has  something  Ter^ 
bad  to  do  or  to  conceal.  But,  at  the  same  time  that  yon  carefully 
decline  the  friendship  of  knaves  and  fooLs,  if  it  can  be  called  friendship, 
tliere  is  no  occasion  to  make  either  of  them  your  enemies,  wantonly  and 
unprovoked ;  for  they  are  numerous  bodies :  and  I  would  rather  choose 
a  secure. neutrality,  than  alliance,  or  war  with  either  of  them.  You  may 
be  a  ded.'ired  enemy  to  their  vices  and  follies,  without  being  marked 
out  by  them  as  a  personal  one.  Their  enmity  is  the  next  dangerous 
thing  to  thrir  friendship.  Have  a  real  reserve  with  most  every  oody : 
and  have  a  se*  ming  reserve  vrith  almost  nobody ;  for  it  is  very  dis- 
p^ccable  to  st^m  reserved,  and  very  dangerous  not  to  be  so.  Few 
i)e«)plo  find  the  true  medium;  many  are  ridiculously  mprsterious  and 
r*:Hrvod  upon  trifles ;  and  many  imprudently  communicative  of  all  they 

The  next  tiling  to  the  choice  of  your  friends,  is  the  choice  of  your 
company.  Endeavor,  as  much  as  vou  can,  to  keep  company  with  people 
ab«»ve  yon:  there  you  rise,  as  much  as  you  sink  with  i>eople  below  you; 
for  (as  I  have  mentioned  before)  you  are  whatever  the  company  you 
keep  is.  Bo  not  mistake,  when  I  say  company  above  you,  and  think 
that  I  mean  wiLli  re'^rd  to  their  birth  :  that  is  the  least  consideration ; 
but  I  mean  with  regard  to  their  merit,  and  the  light  in  which  the  world 
considers  them. 

There  are  two  sorts  >f  good  company ;  one,  which  is  called  the  heau 
monde,  and  consi.*«ts  of  the  people  who  have  the  lead  in  courts,  and  in 
the  gay  parts  of  life;  the  other  consists  of  those  who  are  distinguished 
by  some  peculiar  merit,  or  who  excell  in  some  particular  and  valuable 
art  or  science.  For  my  own  part,  I  used  to  think  myself  in  company 
as  much  above  me,  when  I  was  with  Mr.  Addison  and  Mr.  Pope,  as  if 
I  had  been  with  all  the  princes  in  Europe.  What  I  mean  by  low  com- 
pany, which  should  by  all  means  be  avoided,  is  the  company  of  those, 
who,  absolutely  insignificant  and  contemptible  in  themselves,  think  tliey 
are  honoured  by  being  in  your  company,  and  who  flatter  every  vice  and 
every  folly  you  have,  in  order  to  engage  you  to  converse  with  them. 
The  pride  of  being  the  first  of  the  company  is  but  too  common ;  but  it 
is  very  silly,  and  very  prejudicial.  Nothing  in  the  world  lets  down  a 
character  T^ui^'ker  than  tliat  wrong  turn. 

You  may  i^ossibly  ask  me,  whether  a  man  has  it  always  in  his  power 
to  get  tiie  best  company  ?  and  how?  I  say,  Yes,  he  has,  by  deserving  it ; 
providetl  he  is  but  in  circumstances  which  enable  him  to  appear  upon 
the  footing  of  a  gentleman.  Merit  and  good-breeding  will  make  their 
way  every  where.  Knowledge  will  introduce  him,  and  good-breeding 
will  endefO"  him  to  the  best  companies :  for,  as  I  have  often  ♦x>M  you, 
politeness  i  *  d  good-breeding  are  absolutely  necessar}'  to  adorn  any,  or 
all  otiier  good  qualities  or  talents.  Without  them,  no  knowledge,  no 
perfection  whatever,  is  seen  in  its  best  lisht.  The  scholar,  without 
giH>d-b.**ecding,  is  a  pedant ;  the  philosopher,  a  cynic ;  the  soldier,  a 
laute;  and  every  man  disagreeuble. 

T  i«>ng  to  hear,  from  my  several  coniBpondents  at  Leipaig,  iji  jouf 
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arrival  there,  and  what  impression  yon  make  on  them  at  first ;  fcr  1 
have  Argnses.  with  an  hundred  ejes  each,  who  will  w&tch  you  nar- 
rowly, and  relate  to  me  faithfully.  My  accounts  will  certainly  be  trao; 
It  depends  upon  you,  entirely,  of  what  kind  they  shall  be.    Adieu. 


LETTER  OXXIX. 

Loimov,  <kM>4r\t,  O.&VtUt, 

Deab  6ot  :  The  art  of  pleasing  is  a  very  necessary  one  to  possess ; 
but  a  very  difficult  one  to  acquire.  It  can  hardly  be  reduced  to  rules; 
and  your  own  good  sense  and  observation  will  teach  yon  more  of  it  than 
1  can.  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by.  is  the  surest  method  that  I  know 
of  pleasing.  Observe  carefully  what  pleases  you  in  others,  and  probably 
the  same  thing  in  you  will  please  others.  If  you  are  pleased  witli  the 
complaisance  and  nttention  of  others  to  your  humours,  your  tastes,  or 
your  weaknesses,  depend  upon  it  the  same  complaisance  and  attention, 
on  your  part  to  theirs,  will  equally  please  them.  Take  the  tone  of  the 
company  that  yon  are  in,  and  do  not  pretend  to  give  it;  be  serious,  gay, 
or  even  trifling,  as  you  find  the  present  humour  of  the  company ;  this 
is  an  attention  due  from  every  individual  to  the  m^ority.  Do  not  tell 
stories  in  company ;  there  is  nothing  more  tedious  and  disagreeable ;  if 
by  chance  you  know  a  very  short  story,  and  exceedingly  applicable  to 
the  present  subject  of  conversation,  tell  it  in  as  cew  words  as  possible ; 
and  even  then^  throw  out  that  you  do  not  love  U*  tell  stories;  but  that 
the  shortness  of  it  tempted  you.  Of  all  things,  banish  the  egotism  out 
of  your  conversation,  and  never  think  of  entertaining  people  with  your 
own  personal  concerns,  or  private  affairs ;  though  triey  are  interesting 
to  you,  they  are  tedious  and  impertinent  to  every  body  else;  besides 
that,  one  cannot  keep  one's  own  private  afQ&irs  too  secret.  Whatever 
yon  think  your  own  excellencies  may  be,  do  not  affectedly  display  them 
in  company;  nor  labor,  as  many  people  do,  to  give  that  turn  to  the 
conversation,  which  may  supply  you  with  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
them.  If  they  are  real,  they  will  infallibly  be  discovered,  without  your 
pointing  them  out  yourself,  and  with  much  more  advantage.  Never 
maintain  an  argument  with  heat  and  clamour,  though  you  think  or  know 
yourself  to  be  in  the  right:  but  give  your  opinion  modestly  and  coolly, 
which  is  the  only  way  to  convince ;  and,  if  that  does  not  do,  try  to 
change  the  conversation,  by  saying,  with  good  humour,  ^*  T7e  shall  hardiv 
convince  one  another,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should,  so  let  us  talk 
of  something  else." 

Remember  that  there  is  a  local  propriety  to  be  observed  in  all  com- 
panies ;  and  that  what  is  extremely  proper  in  one  company,  n.ay  be,  and 
often  is,  highly  improper  in  another. 

The  jokes,  the  honmoti^  the  little  adventures,  which  may  do  very 
well  in  one  company,  will  seem  fiat  and  tedious,  when  related  in  another 
The  particular  characters,  the  habits,  the  cant  of  one  company,  mav 
give  merit  to  a  word,  or  a  gesture,  which  would  have  nooo  at  all  if 
divested  of  those  accidental  circumstances.  Here  people  very  com 
monly  err ;  and  fond  of  something  that  has  entertained  them  in  ont>  ouin  • 
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(>an>,  luicl  in  oertun  circumstaoces,  repeat  it  with  emphasis  in  another, 
where  it  is  either  insipid,  or,  it  may  be,  offensive,  by  being  ill-timed  or 
misplaced.  Nay,  they  often  do  it  with  this  silly  preamble ;  *^  I  will  tell 
you  an  excellent  thing;"  or,  "  I  will  tell  you  the  best  thing  in  the  world." 
This  raisee  expectations,  which,  when  absolutely  disappointed,  make  the 
relator  of  this  excellent  thing  look,  very  deservedly,  like  a  fooL 

If  you  would  particularly  gain  the  affection  and  friendship  of  par- 
ticular p30ple,  whether  men  or  women,  endeavour  to  find  out  the  pre- 
dominant excellency,  if  they  have  one,  and  their  prevailing  weakness, 
which  everybody  bias;  and  do  Justice  to  the  one,  and  something  more 
than  justice  to  the  other.  Men  have  various  objects  in  which  they  may 
excel,  or  at  least  would  be  thought  to  excel ;  and,  though  they  love  to 
hear  justice  done  to  tbem,  where  they  know  that  they  excel,  yet  they 
are  most  and  best  flattered  upon  those  points  where  they  wish  to  excel, 
and  yet  are  doubtful  whether  they  do  or  not.  As,  for  example.  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  was  undoubtedly  the  ablest  statesman  of  his  time,  or 
perhaps  of  any  other,  had  the  idle  vanity  of  being  thought  the  best  poet 
too ;  he  envied  the  great  Corneille  his  reputation,  and  ordered  a  criti- 
cism to  be  written  upon  the  Cid.  Those,  therefore,  who  flattered  skil- 
fully, said  little  to  him  of  his  abilities  in  state  affairs,  or  at  least  but  en 
patsanty  and  as  it  might  naturally  occur.  But  the  incense  which  they 
gave  him,  the  smoke  of  which  tiiey  knew  would  turn  his  head  in  their 
favour,  was  asAbel  esprit  and  a  poet.  Why  ?  Because  he  was  sure  of 
one  excellency,  and  distrustful  as  to  the  other.  You  will  easily  discover 
every  raan^s  prevailing  vanitv,  by  observing  his  favourite  topic  of  con- 
versation ;  for  every  man  talks  most  of  what  he  has  most  a  mind  to  be 
thought  to  excel  in.  Touch  him  but  there,  and  you  touch  him  to  the 
quick.  T'le  late  Sir  Robert  Walpole  (who  was  certainly  an  able  man) 
was  little  open  to  flattery  upon  that-head ;  for  he  was  in  no  doubt  him- 
M)lf  about  it;  but  his  prevailing  weakness  was,  to  be  thought  to  have  a 
p<i]ite  and  happy  turn  to  gallantry ;  of  which  he  had  undoubt^ly  less 
than  any  man  living :  it  was  his  favourite  and  frequent  subject  of  con- 
versation :  which  proved,  to  those  who  had  any  penetration,  that  it  was 
his  prevailing  weakness.     And  they  applied  to  it  with  success. 

Women  have,  in  general,  but  one  object,  which  is  their  beauty ;  upon 
which,  scarce  any  flattery  is  too  gross  for  them  to  swallow.  Nature 
has  hardly  fbrmod  a  woman  ugly  enough  to  be  insensible  to  flattery 
upon  her  person ;  if  her  face  is  so  shocking,  that  she  must  in  some 
degree,  be  conscious  of  it,  her  figure  and  her  air,  she  trusts,  make 
ample  amends  for  it.  .If  her  figure  is  deformed,  her  fiace,  she  thinks, 
counterbalances  it.  If  they  are  both  bad,  she  comforts  herself  that  siie 
has  graces;  a  certain  manner;  &je  ne  sais  quoi^  still  more  engaging 
than  beauty.  This  trath  is  evident,  frem  the  studied  and  elaborate 
dress  of  the  ugliest  women  in  the  world.  An  undoubted,  uncontested, 
coniH^ious  beauty,  is  of  all  women,  the  least  sensible  of  flattery  upon 
that  head ;  she  knows  that  it  is  her  due,  and  is  therefore  obliged  ta 
nobody  for  giving  it  her.  She  must  be  flattered  upon  her  understand- 
ing: whi^.h,  though  she  may  possibly  not  doubt  of  herself  yet  she 
sospects  ttiHt  men  may  distrust. 

uo  tot  mistake  me,  and  think  that  I  mean  to  recommend  to  yov 
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abject  and  criminal  flattery :  no ;  flatter  nobody's  vices  or  criir;C9 :  -rC 
the  coDtraiy,  abhor  and  discourage  them.  But  there  is  no  living  in  the 
world  witliout  a  complaisant  indulgence  for  people's  weaknesses,  and 
innocent,  thougii  ridiculous  vanities,  [f  a  man  lias  a  mind  to  be  thought 
wiser,  and  a  woman  handsomer  than  they  re.olly  are,  their  error  is  a 
comfortable  one  to  tliemselves,  and  an  innocent  oLe  with  regard  to 
other  people ;  and  I  would  rather  make  them  my  friends,  by  indulging 
them  in  it,  than  my  enemies,  by  endeavouring  (and  that  to  no  purposej 
to  undeceive  them. 

There  are  little  attentions  likewise,  which  are  infinitely  engaging,  and 
which  sensibly  affect  that  degree  of  pride  and  self-love,  which  is  insep- 
arable from  human  nature ;  as  they  are  unquestionable  proofs  of  the 
regard  and  consideration  which  we  have  for  tiie  person  to  whom  we  pay 
them.  As,  for  example,  to  observe  the  little  habits,  the  likings,  the  anti- 
pathies, and  the  tastes  of  those  whom  we  would  gain ;  and  then  take 
care  to  provide  them  with  the  one,  and  to  secure  them  from  the  other ; 
giving  them,  genteelly,  to  understand,  that  you  had  observed  that  they 
liked  such  a  disli,  or  such  a  room ;  for  which  reason  you  had  prepared 
it :  or,  on  the  contrary,  that  having  observed  they  had  an  aversion  to 
such  a  dish,  a  dislike  to  such  a  person,  &c,  you  had  taken  care  to 
avoid  presenting  them.  Such  attention  to  such  trifles  flatters  self-love 
much  more  than  greater  things,  as  it  makes  people  think  themselves 
almost  the  only  objects  of  your  thoughts  and  care. 

These  are  some  of  the  arcana  neceseary  for  your  in^Hat  inn  in  the  great 
flociety  of  the  world.  I  wish  I  had  known  them  betL.r  at  your  ap;o;  I 
have  paid  the  price  of  three-and-fifty  years  for  them,  and  shall  not 
grudge  it,  if  you  reap  the  advantage.    Adieu. 


LETTER  CXXX. 

Lonxw,  (hMrrr,\  O./lVt. 

Deab  Boy  :  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  your  Itlnerarinm^  wLid 
yon  sent  me  from  Ratisbon.  It  shows  me  that  yon  observe  and  inqdrt, 
as  you  go,  which  is  the  true  end  of  travelling.  Those  who  travel 
heedlessly  from  place  to  place,  observing  only  their  distance  from  each 
other,  and  attending  only  to  their  accommodation  at  the  inn  at  night,  sot 
out  fools,  and  will  certainly  return  so.  Those  who  only  mind  the  raree- 
shows  of  the  phices  which  they  go  througli,  such  as  f  teeples,  clocks, 
town-houses,  &c.  get  so  little  by  their  travels,  that  they  might  as  weU 
stay  at  home.  But  those  who  observe,  and  inquire  into  the  situations, 
the  strength,  the  weakness,  the  trade,  the  manufactures,  the  govern- 
ment, and  constitution  of  every  place  they  go  to ;  who  firequent  the  best 
companies,  and  attend  to  tlieir  several  manners  and  characters;  those 
alone  travel  with  advantage ;  and  as  they  set  out  wise«  return  wiser. 

I  would  advise  you  always  to  get  the  shortest  description  or  history 
of  every  place  where  you  make  any  stay ;  and  such  a  UK*k,  however 
imperfect,  will  still  suggest  to  you  matter  for  inquiry ;  upon  \rhioh  yoa 
may  get  better  informations  from  the  people  of  the  pl.r*'e.  For 
exnmpie;  while  you  are  at  Leipsig;  get  some  short  account  (and  to  bt 
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rare  there  are  many  snoh)  of  the  present  state  of  the  town,  witL  regard 
to  its  roaf^istrates,  its  police,  its  privileges,  &c.  and  then  infonn  yourself 
more  minutely,  upon  all  those  heads  in  conversation  with  tiio  mosi 
Intelligent  people.  Do  the  same  thing  afterwards  with  re^rd  to  the 
Eleciota:^'  of  Saxony:  yon  will  find  a  short  history  of  it  in  Puflfen- 
dorflTs  Introduction,  which  will  give  you  a  general  idea  of  it  and  point 
out  to  you  the  proper  ob^jects  of  a  more  minute  inquiry.  In  short,  be 
curious,  at'cntive,  inquisitive,  as  to  everytliing;  listlei^ness  ar»d  indo- 
lence are  always  blameable,  but,  at  your  age,  they  are  unpardonable. 
Consider  how  precious,  and  how  important  for  all  the  rest  of  your  life, 
are  your  moic*  Li*'^  for  these  next  three  or  four  years ;  and  do  not  lose 
one  of  them.  Lo  not  think  I  mean  that  you  should  study  all  day  long; 
I  am  far  from  advising  or  desiring  it:  but  I  desira  that  you  would  be 
doing  something  or  other  all  day  long;  and  not  neglect  half  hours  and 
qnarters  of  hours,  wliich,  at  the  yearns  end,  amount  to  a  great  sum.  For 
instance,  there  are  many  short  intervals  during  the  day,  between  studies 
and  pleasures:  instead  of  sitting  idle  and  yawning,  in  those  intervals, 
take  up  any  book,  thougli  ever  so  trifling  a  one,  even  down  to  a  jeet- 
book;  it  is^  still  better  than  doing  nothing. 

Nor  do  I  Cfll  pleasures  idleness,  or  time  lost,  provided  they  are  the 
pleasures  of  a  rational  being;  on  the  contrary,  a  certain  i>ordon  of  your 
time,  emplojM^  in  those  pleasures,  is  very  usefully  employed.  Such  are 
public  spei't!i«  Ics,  assemblies  of  good  company,  cheerful  suppers,  and 
even  balls :  Lut  then,  these  require  attention,  or  else  your  time  is  quite 
lost. 

There  arr  l  rreat  many  people,  who  think  themselves  employed  all 
day,  and  whi,  if  they  were  to  cast  up  their  accounts  at  night,  would 
find  that  they  had  done  just  nothing.  They  have  read  two  or  three 
hoars  mechai  lo&Ily,  without  attending  to  what  they  read,  and  conse- 
quently without  cither  retaining  it,  or  reasoning  upon  it.  From  thence 
ih&y  saunter  i:  1*^  company,  without  taking  any  part  in  it,  and  without 
observing  the  cliaracters  of  the  persons,  or  the  subjects  of  the  conversa- 
tion ;  but  are  CI^he^  thinking  of  some  trifle,  foreign  to  the  present  pur- 
pose, or  o^n  n  t  thinking  at  all ;  which  silly  and  'die  suspension  of 
thought  they  would  dignify  with  the  name  of  absence  and  distraction. 
They  go  aftenrnds,  it  may  be,  to  the  play,  where  thev  gape  at  the  com- 
pany and  the  li;;hts ;  but  without  minding  the  very  thing  they  went  to, 
the  play. 

Pray  do  yo'»  i)e  as  attentive  to  your  pleasures  as  to  your  studies.  In 
the  latter,  observe  and  reflect  upon  all  you  read ;  and,  in  the  former,  be 
watchful  and  attentive  to  all  that  you  see  and  hear ;  and  never  have  it 
to  say,  as  a  tboi  t.nd  fools  do,  of  things  that  were  said  and  done  before 
their  faces,  that,  truly,  theydid  not  mind  them,  because  they  were 
thinking  of  si 'Uiething  else.  Why  were  they  thinking  of  something  else  ? 
and  if  they  ^^mm,  why  did  they  come  there  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the  fools 
were  thiLting  of  nothing.  Kemember  the  hoc  age^  do  what  you  are 
abont,  be  what  it  will ;  it  is  either  worth  doing  well,  or  not  at  all. 
^"herever  you  are,  have  (as  the  low  vulgar  expression  isjkyrmr  ears  ai.d 
your  eyes  about  you.  Listen  to  every  thing  that  is  said,  and  see  every 
*Ji*^%  that  is  done.    Observe  the  looks  and  countenances  of  those  wh:; 
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Bpeak,  which  is  often  a  sarer  way  of  disooveriiur  the  truth  than  fW>ia 
what  they  say.  Bat  then  keep  all  those  ohservations  to  yoursei^  for 
your  own  private  use,  and  rarely  communicate  thtjm  to  others.  O  ;w>rve, 
without  heing  thouglit  an  observer,  for  otherwise  people  will  bo  upon 
their  guard  before  you. 

Consider  seriously,  and  follow  carefhlly,  I  beseech  you,  my  dear  child, 
the  advice  which  from  time  to  time  I  have  given,  and  shall  condcne  to 
give  you ;  it  is  at  once  the  result  of  my  long  experience,  and  th*  effect 
of  my  tenderness  for  you.  I  can  have  no  interest  in  it  but  yours.  You 
are  not  yet  capable  of  wishing  yourself  half  so  well  as  I  wish  you ;  fol- 
low, therefore,  for  a  time  at  least,  implicitly,  advice  witifh  you  cannot 
suspect,  though  possibly  you  may  not  yet  see  the  particular  advantage's) 
of  it ;  but  you  will  one  day  feel  them.    Adieu. 

LETTER  OXXXi. 

LoHDOK,  HfO',  mbtr  €^t,B,  ITIT. 

Dkab  Bot  :  Three  mails  are  now  due  from  Holland,  so  ili.it  I  have  no 
letter  from  you  to  acknowledge;  I  write  to  you,  therefore,  now,  as 
usual,  by  way  of  flapper,  to  put  you  in  mind  of  yourself.  TX»ctor  Swift, 
in  his  account  of  tlie  island  of  Laputa,  describes  some  phi]os<i)ii)ers  there 
who  were  so  wrapped  up  and  absorbed  in  their  abstrubi*  s|.>ccuIations, 
that  they  would  have  forgotten  all  the  common  and  necct».«*ttr>  duties 
of  life,  if  they  had  not  been  reminded  of  them  by  persons  who  flapped 
them,  whenever  they  observed  them  continue  too  long  in  any  of  thoso 
learned  trances.  I  do  not  indeed  suspect  you  of  being  absorbed  in 
abstruse  speculations ;  but,  with  great  submission  to  yon,  may  I  not 
suspect,  that  levity,  inattention,  and  too  little  thinking,  rei|nire  a  flapper, 
as  well  as  too  deep  thinking?  If  my  letters  should  hapi»en  to  get  to 
you  when  you  are  sitting  by  the  Are  and  doing  nothing,  or  when  you 
are  gaping  at  the  window,  may  they  not  be  very  proper  flaps,  to  put 
you  in  mind,  that  you  might  employ  your  time  much  bettor  ?  I  knew 
once,  a  very  covetous,  sordid  fellow,  who  used  frequent  ly  to  say,  "  Take 
care  of  the  pence ;  for  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  tliomselves.*^  This 
was  a  just  and  pensible  reflection  in  a  miser.  I  recommend  to  you  to 
take  care  of  the  minutes;  for  hours  will  take  care  of  tin  mr^elves.  I  am 
very  sure,  that  many  people  lose  two  or  three  hours  e\  ery  day,  by  not 
taking  care  of  the  mmutes.  Never  think  any  portion  of  time  whatso- 
ever too  short  to  be  employed ;  something  or  other  may  always  be  done 
in  it. 

While  you  are  in  Germany,  let  all  your  historical  studi^t^  be  relative 
to  Germany ;  not  only  the  general  history  of  the  empiiu  us  a  collective 
body ;  but  the  respective  electorates,  principalities,  and  towns ;  and  also, 
the  genealogy  of  the  most  considerable  families.  A  genoalogy  is  no 
trifle  in  Germany;  and  they  would  rather  prove  their  tv,v  liiiO-thirty 
Guarters,  than  two^and-thirty  cardinal  virtues,  if  there  were  .«o  many 
They  are  not  of  Ulysses's  opinion,  who  says  very  truly, 

Qtnna  •»  proAVOt,  et  qua  noa  Oochnui  Iptl ; 

Tlx  ea  DOftra  toco. 

Good  nig'ut 
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LETTER  OXXXII 


LomNMT,  lr»94trh«r  %i^0.&,\  T4T. 

DsAB  Bot:  Ab  often  as  I  write  to  yon,  (and  that  yon  know  is  pretty 
often)  80  often  I  am  in  donbt  whether  it  is  to  any  pnrpose,  and  whether 
it  18  not  labour  and  paper  lost.  This  entirely  depends  upon  the  degree 
of  reason  and  reflection  which  yon  are  master  of,  or  think  proper  to 
exert  If  yon  give  yoirself  time  to  think,  and  have  sense  enough  to 
tank  right,  two  reffeiai«>ns  must  necessarily  occur  to  you;  the  one  is, 
that  I  have  a  great  deal  of  experience,  and  that  you  have  none :  the 
other  is,  that  1  am  the  only  man  living  who  cannot  have,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  interest  concerning  you,  but  your  own.  From  which 
two  undeniable  prinoiplcs,  the  obvious  and  necessary  conclusion  is,  that 
you  ought,  for  your  own  «ake,  to  attend  to  and  follow  my  advice. 

If,  by  the  i^)plication  \%hich  I  recommend  to  you,  you  acquire  great 
knowledge,  you  aloiM*  ^ro  the  gainer ;  I  pay  for  it.  If  you  should 
deserve  either  a  oood  or  a  bad  character,  mine  will  be  exactly  wliat  it  ia 
row,  and  will  neither  t»e  the  better  in  the  lirst  case,  nor  worse  in  the 
latter.    You  alone  will  be  the  gainer  or  the  loser. 

"W  hatever  your  pleasures  may  be,  I  neither  can  nor  shall  envy  yon 
them,  as  old  people  are  sometimes  suspected  by  young  people  to  do; 
and  I  shall  only  lament,  it  they  should  prove  such  as  are  unbecoming  a 
man  of  honour,  or  below  a  man  of  sense.  But  you  will  be  the  real  suf- 
ferer, if  they  are  such.  As  therefore  it  is  plain  that  I  can  have  no  other 
motive  than  that  of  affection  in  whatever  1  say  to  yon,  you  ought  to 
look  upon  me  aa  your  best.,  and,  for  some  years  to  come,  your  only 
friend. 

True  friendship  requires  oertmn  proportions  of  age  and  manners,  and 
can  never  subsist  where  they  are  extremely  different,  except  in  the 
relations  of  parent  and  nhild,  where  affection  on  one  side,  and  regard  on 
the  other,  make  up  the  difference.  The  friendship  which  you  may  con- 
tract with  people  of  your  own  age  may  be  sincere,  may  be  warm  ;  but 
must  be,  for  some  time,  reciprocally  unprofitable,  as  there  can  be  no 
experience  on  either  side.  The  young  leading  the  young,  is  like  the 
blind  leading  the  blind ;  "  they  will  both  fall  into  the  ditch."  The  only 
sure  guide  is,  he  who  has  often  gone  the  road  which  you  want  to  go. 
Let  me  be  that  guide ;  who  have  gone  all  roads,  and  who  can  conse- 
quently point  out  to  yon  the  best.  If  you  ask  me  why  I  went  any  of 
the  bad  roads  myself?  I  will  answer  you  very  truly,  That  it  was  for 
want  of  a  good  guide :  ill  example  invited  me  one  way,  and  a  good  guide 
was  wanting  so  shew  me  a  better.  But  if  any  body,  capable  of  advising 
me,  had  taken  the  same  pains  with  me,  which  I  have  taken,  and  will 
continue  to  take  with  you,  I  should  have  avoided  many  follies  and  incon- 
veniences, which  undirected  youth  run  me  into.  My  father  was  neither 
desirous  nor  able  to  advise  me^  which  is  what,  I  hope,  you  cannot  sav 
of  yours.  Ton  see  that  I  make  use  only  of  the  word  advice ;  because  I 
would  muchi.vther  have  the  assent  of  your  reason  to  my  advice,  than 
the  submission  of  your  will  to  my  authority.  This,  I  persuade  myseli^ 
v^m  happen,  from  that  degree  of  sense  which  I  think  you  ha>«*  and 
therofor«:  1  will  go  on  advising,  and  with  hopes  of  success. 
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Toa  ai*e  now  settled  for  some  time  at  Leipsig ;  the  prinoipal  object  of 
your  stay  there  is  the  knowledge  of  books  and  scienoes ;  which  if  yon  do 
not,  by  Attention  and  application,  make  yourself  master  of  while  yoa  are 
there,  you  will  be  ignorant  of  them  all  the  rest  of  your  life;  and,  take 
my  word  for  it,  a  lite  of  ignorance  is  not  onl^^  a  very  contemptible,  but 
a  very  tiresome  one.  Redouble  your  attention,  then,  to  Mr.  Harte,  ia 
your  private  studies  of  the  Litera  Hatnaniore^^  espi^cialiy  Greek.  State 
your  difficulties,  whenever  you  have  any ;  and  d}*  not  suppress  them« 
either  from  mistaken  shame,  lazy  indifference,  or  in  order  to  have  d<ine 
the  sooner.  Do  the  same  when  you  are  at  lectures  with  Profensor 
Masco w,  or  any  other  professor ;  let  nothing  pass  lill  vou  are  sure  that 
you  understand  it  thoroughly ;  and  accustom  yourself  to  write  down 
the  capital  points  of  what  you  leani.  When  you  have  thus  usefully 
employed  your  mornings,  you  may,  with  a  saft-  conscience,  divert  ycmr- 
self  in  the  evenings,  and  make  those  evenings  very  useful  too,  by  pass- 
ing them  in  good  company,  and^  by  observation  and  attention,  learnina 
as  much  of  the  world  as  Leipsig  can  teach  you.  Ton  will  observe  and 
imitate  the  manners  of  the  people  of  the  best  f  ishiou  there ;  not  that 
they  are  (it  may  be)  the  best  manners  in  the  world ;  but  because  they 
are  the  best  manners  of  the  place  where  you  are,  to  which  a  man  of 
sense  always  conforms.  The  nature  of  things  (as  I  have  often  told  you) 
is  always  and  every  where  the  same;  but  the  modes  of  them  vary 
more  or  less,  in  every  country ;  and  an  easy  and  eenteel  conformity  to 
them,  or  rather  the  assuming  of  them  at  proper  times,  and  in  proper 
places,  is  what  particularly  constitutes  a  man  of  tlie  world,  and  a  well- 
ored  man. 

Here  is  advice  enough,  I  think,  and  too  much,  it  may  be,  you  will 
think,  for  one  letter ;  if  you  follow  it,  you  will  set  knowie;]e*e,  charac- 
ter, and  pleasure  by  it ;  if  you  do  not,  I  only  Jose  operam  et  oleum, 
which,  in  all  events,  I  do  not  grudge  you. 

I  send  you,  by  a  person  who  sets  out  tliis  day  for  Leipsig,  a  small 
packet  from  your  Mamma,  containing  some  valuable  things  which  you 
left  behind,  to  which  I  have  added,  by  way  of  new-year's  gift,  a  very 
pretty  tootii-pick  case ;  and,  by  the  way,  pray  take  great  care  of  your 
teeth,  and  keep  them  extremely  clean.  I  have  likewise  sent  you  the 
Greek  roots,  lately  translated  into  English  from  tlie  French  of  the  Port 
Royal.    Inform  yourself  what  the  Port  Royal  is.    To  conclude  with  a 

guibble;  I  hope  you  will  not  only  feed  upon  these  breek  root^i  bvt 
kewise  digest  them  perfectly.    Adieu. 


LETTER  OXXXIII. 

LoHOOV,  I>4embcp  11,  O.  A  1747. 
DbabBot:  There  is  nothing  which  I  more  wish  that  you  shdulJ 
know,  and  which  fewer  people  do  know,  than  the  true  use  and  value  o.' 
time  It  is  in  everybody's  mouth ;  but  in  few  people's  practice.  Every 
fool,  who  slatterns  away  his  whole  time  in  nothings,  ntters,  however, 
some  trite  commonplace  sentence,  of  which  there  arc  millions,  to  nrr  ve. 
at  once,  the  value  and  the  fleetuess  of  time.    The  san-diaJB,  like^VMi  n^' 
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over  Europe,  have  some  ingenioas  inscription  to  that  effect ;  so  that 
nobody  squanders  away  their  time,  without  hearing  and  seeing,  daily, 
how  necessary  it  is  to  employ  it  well,  and  how  iri*ecoverable  it  is  if  lost. 
But  all  these  admonitions  are  useless,  where  there  is  not  a  fund  of  good 
sense  and  reason  to  8ug<^est  them,  rather  than  receive  tlicm.  By  the 
manner  in  which  you  now  tell  me  that  you  employ  your  time,  I  natter 
myself  that  you  have  that  fund ;  that  is  the  fund  wluch  will  make  you 
rich  indeed.  1  do  not,  therefore,  mean  to  give  you  a  critical  essay  upon 
the  use  and  abuse  of  time ;  but  I  will  only  give  you  some  hints  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  one  particular  period  of  that  long  time  which,  I 
hope,  you  have  before  you;  I  mean,  the  next  two  years.  Rememler 
then,  that  whatever  knowledge  you  do  not  solidly  lay  the  foundation  of 
before  you  are  eigiiteen,  you  will  never  be  the  master  of  while  Vou 
breathe.  Knowledge  is  a  comfortable  and  necessary  retreat  and  shelter 
for  us  in  an  advanced  age ;  and  if  we  do  not  plant  it  while  young,  it 
will  give  us  no  shade  when  we  grow  old.  I  neither  require  nor  expect 
from  you  great  application  to  books,  after  you  are  once  thrown  out 
into  Uie  great  world.  I  know  it  is  impossible ;  and  it  may  even,  in 
some  cases,  be  improper ;  tliis,  therefore,  is  your  time,  and  your  only 
time,  for  unwearied  and  uninterrupted  application.  If  you  should  some- 
times think  it  a  little  laborious,  consider,  that  labour  is  the  unavoidable 
fatigue  of  a  necessary  journey.  The  more  hours  a  day  you  travel,  the 
sooner  you  will  be  at  your  journey's  end.  The  sooner  you  are  qualified 
for  your  liberty,  the  sooner  you  shall  have  it;  and  yc  t  manumission 
will  entirely  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  you  employ  the  inter- 
mediate time.  1  think  I  offer  you  a  very  good  bargain,  when  I  prom- 
ise you,  upon  my  word,  that  if  you  will  do  every*  thii  g  that  I  would 
have  you  do,  till  you  are  eighteen,  I  will  do  every  thing  that  you  would 
have  me  do,  ever  afterwards. 

I  knew  a  gentleman,  who  was  so  good  a  manager  of  his  time,  that  he 
would  not  even  lose  that  small  portion  of  it,  which  the  calls  of  nature 
obliged  him  to  pass  in  the  necessary -house ;  but  gradually  went  through 
all  the  Latin  poets,  in  those  moments.  He  bought,  for  example,  a  com- 
mon edition  of  Horace,  of  which  he  tore  off  gradually  a  couple  of  pages, 
carried  them  with  him  to  that  necessary  place,  read  them  first,  and 
then  sent  them  down  as  a  sacrifice  to  Cloacma:  this  was  so  much  time 
fairly  gained ;  and  I  recommend  you  to  follow  his  example.  It  is  better 
than  only  doinff  what  vou  cannot  help  doing  at  those  moments;  and  it 
will  make  any  book,  which  you  shall  read  in  that  manner,  very  present 
in  your  mind.  Books  of  science,  and  of  a  grave  sort,  must  be  read  with 
continuity ;  but  there  are  very  many,  and  even  very  useful  ones,  which 
may  be  read  with  advantage  by  snatches,  and  unconnectrdly ;  such  are 
all  the  good  Latin  poets,  except  Virgil  in  hb  ^neid :  and  >»uch  are  most 
of  the  modem  poets,  in  which  you  will  find  many  pieces  -^crth  reading, 
that  will  not  take  up  above  seven  or  eight  minutes.  Bnyle's,  Moreri's, 
and  other  dictionaries,  are  proper  books  to  take  and  shut  up  for  the 
little  intervals  of  (otherwise)  idle  Ume^  that  every  body  has  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  between  either  tlieir  studies  or  their  pl^Atuircs 
€k)od  night 
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LETTER  OXXXIV. 

LovDOir,  Dte&mber  16,  O.  8, 1T4I 

Dear  1>?t:  As  two  mails  are  now  dae  from  Holland,  I  have  no 
letters  of  yours  or  Mr.  Harte's  to  acknowledge;  so  that  tliis  letter  is  the 
effect  of  that  syribehdi  cacoethes^  which  my  fears,  my  hopes,  and  my 
doubts,  concerning  ^ou  give  me.  When  I  have  wrote  you  a  very  lonff 
letter  upon  any  subject,  it  is  no  sooner  gone,  but  I  think  I  have  omitted 
something  in  it,  wliich  might  be  of  use  to  you ;  and  then  I  prepare  the 
sipplement  for  the  next  post:  or  else  some  new  subject  occurs  to  me, 
upon  which  I  fai  cy  I  can  give  you  some  informations,  or  point  out  some 
rules  which  may  be  advantageous  to  you.  This  sets  me  to  writing 
again,  though  Gk)d  knows  whether  to  any  purpose  or  not ;  a  few  years 
more  r,an  only  ascertain  that.  But,  whatever  my  success  may  be,  my 
anxiety  and  my  care  can  only  be  the  effects  of  that  tender  affection 
which  I  have  for  you;  and  which  you  cannot  represent  to  yourself 
g;reater  than  it  really  is.  But  do  not  mistake  the  nature  of  that  affec- 
ti(»n,  and  think  it  of  a  kind  that  you  may  with  impunity  abuse.  It  is 
not  natural  affection,  there  being  in  reality  no  such  thing;  for,  if  there 
were,  some  inward  sentiment  must  necessarily  and  reciprocally  discover 
the  parent  to  the  cJiild,and  the  child  to  the  parent,  without  any  exterior 
indications,  knowledge,  or  acquaintance  whatsoever ;  which  never  hap- 
pened since  the  creation  of  the  world,  whatever  poets,  romance,  and 
novel  writers,  a'.d  such  sentiment-mongers,  may  be  pleased  to  say  to 
the  contAry.  Neither  is  my  affection  for  you  that  of  a  mother,  of 
which  the  only,  or  at  least  the  chief  objects,  are  health  and  life :  I  wish 
you  them  both  mosi  heartily* ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  confess  they  are 
by  no  means  my  principal  care. 

My  object  is  to  have  you  tit  to  live ;  which,  if  you  are  not,  I  do  not 
desire  that  you  8h«»uld  live  at  all.  My  affection  for  you  then  is,  and  only 
will  be,  proporti<»ned  to  your  merit ;  which  is  tlie  only  affection  that  one 
rational  being  ought  to  have  for  another.  Hitherto  I  have  discovered 
nothing  wrong  in  your  heart,  or  your  head :  on  the  contrary,  I  think  I 
see  sense  in  the  one,  and  sentiments  in  the  other.  This  persuasion  is 
the  only  motive  of  my  present  affection ;  which  will  either  increase  or 
diminish,  according  to  your  merit  or  demerit.  If  you  have  the  know- 
ledge, the  honour,  and  probity  which  you  may  have,  the  marks  and 
warmth  of  my  affection  shall  amply  reward  them ;  bui  if  you  have  them 
not,  my  aversion  and  indignation  will  rise  in  the  same  proportion;  and, 
in  tliat  case,  remember,  that  1  am  under  no  further  obligation,  than  to 
give  you  the  necessary  means  of  subsisting.  If  ever  we  quarrel,  do  not 
expect  'Or  depend  upon  any  weakness  in  my  nature,  for  a  reconciliation, 
as  children  frequently  do,  and  often  meet  with,  from  silly  parents;  I 
have  no  sucli  v.eakness  about  me:  and,  as  I  will  never  quarrel  with  you 
bat  upon  srme  essential  point;  if  once  we  quarrel,  I  will  never  forgive. 
Bet  I  hope  and  believe,  that  this  declaration  (for  it  is  no  threat)  will 
pro -0  unnecessary.  You  are  no  stranger  to  the  principles  of  virtue; 
and,  iurely,  whoever  knows  virtue  must  love  it.  As  for  knowledge,  you 
hare  already  enough  of  it,  to  engage  you  to  acquire  more.  The  igno- 
r:«ot  only,  either  despise  it,  or  think  that  Uiey  have  enough :  thoee  w)i«> 
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davo  tbe  most,  ar)  always  the  most  desirous  to  have  more,  and  know 
that  the  most  tnej  can  have  is,  alas !  bat  too  little. 

Keconsitlrr,  from  time  to  time,  and  retain  the  friendly  advice  which  I 
-(*ad  yoa«    The  advantage  will  be  all  your  own. 


LETTER  OXXXV. 

Dxut  Bot:  I  have  received  two  letters  from  you  of  the  17th  and  22d, 
N.  S.,  b^  the  last  ri  which  I  find  that  some  of  mine  to  you  must  have 
miscarried;  for  (  have  never  been  above  two  posts  without  writing  to 
vou  or  to  Mr.  Harte,  and  even  very  long  letters.  I  have  also  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Harte,  which  gives  me  great  satisfaction:  it  is  full  of 
vour  pndses;  and  he  answers  for  you,  that,  in  two  years  more,  you  will 
•^ceerve  your  raa^  umission,  and  be  fit  to  go  into  tlie  world,  upon 
a  footing  that  will  do  you  honour,  and  give  me  pleasure. 

I  thank  you  for  your  offer  of  the  new  edition  of  Adamus  Adami^  but 
I  do  not  want  it,  having  a  good  edition  of  it  at  present.  When  you 
have  rear]  that^  you  will  do  well  to  follow  it  with  Pere  BoiujeanVi  HU- 
toire  du  TSrtUU  de  MumUr^  in  two  volumes  quarto;  which  contains 
many  imp<*rtant  anecdotes  concerning  that  £uuous  treaty,  that  are  not 
in  Adamui  Adami, 

Ton  tell  me  that  your  lectures  upon  the  Ju9  Ptiblicum  will  be  ended 
at  Easter;  but  t'-.en  I  hope  that  Monsieur  Mascow  will  begin  them  again; 
for  I  would  not  have  you  discontinue  that  study  one  day  while  you  are 
at  Leipsig.  1  suppose  that  Monsieur  Mascow  will  likewise  give  you 
lectures  upcu  the  In^trumentum  Pacii^  and  upon  the  capitulations  of 
the  late  emperors. — Your  German  will  go  on  of  course;  and  I  take  it  fot 
granted  that  your  stay  at  Leipsig  will  make  you  a  perfect  master  of  that 
language,  both  as  to  speaking  and  writing;  for  remember,  that  knowing 
any  language  imperfectly^  is  very  little  better  than  not  knowing  it  all: 
people  being  as  unwilhng  to  speak  in  a  language  which  they  do  not 
possess  thoroughly,  as  •fliers  are  to  hear  them.  Tour  thoughts  are 
cramped,  and  appear  to  great  disadvantage,  in  any  language  of  which  you 
are  not  perfect  master.  Lot  modern  history  share  part  of  your  time,  and 
that  alwavs  accompanied  with  the  maps  of  tlie  places  in  question;  geogra- 
phy and  history  are  very  imperfect  separately,  and,  to  be  useful,  must 
be  Joined. 

Go  to  the  Duchess  of  O^urland^s  as  often  as  she  and  your  leisure  will 
permit.  The  company  of  women  of  fashion  will  improve  your  manners, 
thouch  not  your  understanding ;  and  that  complaisance  and  politeness, 
which  are  so  useful  in  men^s  company,  can  only  be  acquired  in  wo- 
men's. 

Remember  always,  what  I  have  told  yon  a  thousand  times,  that  aU 
the  talen^^  in  t^  e  world  will  want  all  their  lustre,  and  some  part  of 
thoir  use  too,  if  they  are  not  adorned  with  that  easy  good-breeding,  that 
eu^^L^ing  t  lanner,  and  those  graces,  which  seduce  and  prepos<(ess  peo 
I  le  in  your  favour  at  first  sight.  A  proper  cai'e  of  your  pereon  is  by  no 
••leans  to  be  neglected;  always  extremely  clean;  upon  proper  occasions 
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One.  Yonr  earriage  genteel,  and  yoar  motions  graoefal.  Talce  particu- 
lar care  of  jour  manner  and  address,  when  you  present  yourself  iu  com- 
pany. Let  them  he  respectful  without  meanness,  easy  without  too 
much  familiarity,  genteel  without  affectation,  and  insinuating  without 
any  seeming  art  or  design. 

You  need  not  send  me  any  more  extracts  of  the  German  constitu- 
tion ;  which,  by  the  course  of  your  present  studies,  I  know  you  must 
soon  he  acquainted  with ;  hut  I  would  now  rather  that  your  letters 
should  be  a  sort  of  journal  of  your  own  life.  As,  for  instance,  what 
company  you  keep,  what  new  acquaintances  you  make,  what  your  plea« 
■nresore;  with  yonr  own  reflections  upon  the  wliole:  likewise  what 
Greek  and  Latin  books  yon  read  and  understand.    Adieu  I 

LETTER  GXXXVI. 

January  «,  O,  8.  ITl?. 

Dba3  Boy  :  1  am  edified  with  the  allotment  of  your  time  at  Lcip- 
sig;  which  is  so  well  employed  from  morning  till  night,  that  a  fool 
would  say,  you  had  none  left  for  yourself;  whereas,  I  am  sure  you  have 
sense  enough  to  know,  that  such  a  right  use  of  ^our  time  is  having  it 
all  to  yourself;  nay,  it  is  even  more,  for  it  is  laying  it  out  to  immense 
interest,  which,  in  a  very  few  years,  will  amount  to  a  prodigious 
capital. 

Though  twelve  of  your  fourteen  Oommentaux  may  not  be  the  live- 
liest people  in  the  world,  and  may  want  (as  I  easily  conceive  that  they 
do)  le  ton  de  la  bonne  eompagnie^  et  les  graces^  which  I  wish  you,  yet 
pra^  take  care  not  to  express  any  contempt,  or  thr^w  out  any  ridicule ; 
which  I  can  assure  you,  is  not  more  contrary  to  good  manners  than  to 
good  sense :  but  endeavour  rather  to  get  all  the  good  you  can  out  ot 
them ;  and  something  or  other  is  to  be  got  out  of  every  body.  They 
will,  at  least,  iiuprove  you  in  the  German  language;  and,  as  they  corr.c 
fi'om  different  countries,  you  may  put  them  upon  subjects,  ooncemiLg 
which  they  must  necessarily  be  able  to  give  you  some  useful  infonna 
tions,  let  them  be  ever  so  dull  or  disagreeable  in  general :  they  wii^ 
know  something,  at  least,  of  the  laws,  custoo's,  government,  and  consi- 
derable families  of  their  respective  countries;  all  which  are  better 
known  than  not,  and  consequently  worth  inquiring  into.  There  id 
hardlpr  any  body  good  for  every  thing,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  body 
wlio  IS  absolutely  good  for  nothing.  A  good  <  hemist  will  extract  some 
spirit  or  other  out  of  every  substance;  and  a  man  of  parts  will,  by  liis 
dexterity  and  management,  elicit  something  worth  knowing  out  of 
every  being  he  converses  with. 

As  you  have  been  introduced  to  the  Duchess  of  Gourland,  pray  go 
there  as  often  as  ever  your  more  necessary  occupations  will  allow  you. 
I  am  told  she  is  extremely  well  bred,  and  has  parts.  Now,  thiuch  1 
would  not  rei^inmend  to  you,  to  go  into  women  s  compr.uy  iu  search  '"'I 
solid  knowledge,  or  judgment,  yet  it  has  its  use  in  other  respects;  for  it 
certainly  polishes  the  manners,  and  gives  une  eertaine  toumurey  \?l.ic)i 
is  very  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  world;  and  which  Englip*  liv 
havo  (reueral^"  less  of  than  any  people  in  the  world 
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I  rAnnot  say  that  yonr  suppers  are  Inznrioas,  but  yon  most  own  titey 
ire  8olid ;  and  a  qaart  of  soup,  and  two  pounds  of  potatoes,  will  enable 
you  to  pa^  the  night  without  great  impatience  for  jour  breakfast  next 
morning.  One  part  of  your  supper  (the  potatoes)  is  the  constant  diet 
of  my  old  friends  and  countrymen*,  the  Iristi,  who  are  the  healthiest 
and  the  strongest  bodies  of  men  that  I  know  in  fiuntpe. 

As  I  believe  that  many  of  my  letters  to  you  and  to  Ifr  Harte  have 
miscarried,  as  well  as  some  of  yours  and  his'  to  me ;  particularly  one  of 
his  from  Leipsig,  to  which  he  refers  in  a  subsequent  one,  and  which  I 
Berer  received ;  I  would  have  you,  for  the  future,  acknowledge  the 
dates  of  ^Jl  the  letters  which  either  of  you  shall  receive  from  me ;  and 
I  will  CfC  tlie  same  on  my  part. 

That  which  I  received,  by  the  last  mail,  from  yon,  was  of  the  25th 
November,  N.  8. ;  the  mail  before  th^t  brought  me  yours,  of  which  I 
have  forgot  tlio  dote,  but  which  inclosed  one  to  Lady  Chesterfield :  she 
will  ans>ver  it  soon,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  thanks  you  for  it. 

My  di^rder  was  only  a  very  great  cold,  of  which  I  am  entirely  reco- 
▼ereo.  You  shall  not  complain  for  want  of  accounts  from  Hr  Greven- 
kop,  who  will  frequently  write  you  whatever  passes  here,  in  the  Over- 
man language  and  character;  which  will  improve  you  in  both.    Adieu. 


LETTER  OXXXVn. 

London^  Jamtary  15. 0. 8.  1748. 

Dkab  Bot  :  I  willingly  accept  the  new  year's  gift  which  you  pro- 
L^ise  me  for  next  year ;  and  the  more  valuable  you  make  it,  the  more 
thankful  I  shall  be.  That  depends  entirely  upon  you ;  and  therefore  I 
hope  to  be  presented,  every  year,  with  a  new  edition  of  you,  more  cor- 
rect than  the  former,  and  considerably  enlarged  and  amended. 

Since  you  do  not  care  to  be  an  assessor  of  tiie  imperial  chamber,  and 
that  you  desire  an  *  ptablishment  in  England ;  what  do  you  think  of 
teing  Greek  Professor  at  one  of  our  univeniities?  It  is  a  very  pretty 
sinecure,  and  requires  very  little  knowledge  (much  less  than,  I  hope,  yoa 
have  ah-eady)  of  tliat  language.  If  you  do  not  approve  of  this,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  else  to  propose  to  you ;  and  therefore  desire  that 
you  will  inform  me  w^at  sort  of  destination  you  propose  for  yourself; 
for  it  is  now  time  to  fix  it,  and  to  take  our  measures  accordingly.  Mr. 
llarte  tells  me  that  yon  set  up  for  a  UoXitiko^  avrip ;  if  so,  I  presume  it  is  in 
the  view  of  succeeding  me  in  my  office ;  t  which  I  will  very  willingly 
resign  to  you,  whenever  you  shall  call  upon  me  for  it.  But,  if  you 
intend  to  bo  the  UoAtnico?,  or  the  Bov^^pof  avifp,  there  are  some  trifling 
eiroumstances  upon  which  you  should  previously  take  your  resolution. 
Tlie  first  of  which  is,  to  be  fit  for  it :  and  then,  in  order  to  be  so,  make 
yourself  master  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  and  languages.  To 
know  perfectly  the  constitution,  and  form  of  government  of  every 

*  Lord  OhMtorfleld,  from  thtt  tlm«  be  WM  Appointed  Lord  Lleotrnmnt  of  IreUnd,  1715 
ncd  elwayt  to  c«U  Uie  Irish  his  coantrjmeo. 
t  ▲  SecreUrj  of  State. 
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nation;  the  growth  and  the  decline  of  ancient  and  modern  empiiM; 
and  to  trace  out  and  reflect  upon  the  causes  of  both.  To  know  the 
strength,  the  riches,  and  the  commerce  of  every  country.  These  little 
things,  trifling  as  they  may  seem,  are  yet  very  necessary  for  a  politician 
lo  know ;  and  which  therefore,  I  presume,  you  will  condescend  to  apply 
yourself  to.  There  are  some  additional  qualifications  necessary,  in  the 
practical  part  of  business,  which  may  deserve  some  consideration  in 
your  leisure  moments;  such  as,  an  absolute. command  of  your  temper^ 
so  as  not  to  be  provoked  to  passion,  upon  any  account ;  patience,  to 
hear  frivolous,  impertinent,  and  unreasonable  applications;  with  address 
enough  to  refuse,  without  offending,  or,  by  your  manner  of  granting,  to 
double  the  obligation ;  dexterity  enough  to  conceal  a  truth  without  tell- 
ing a  lie:  sagacity  enough  to  read  other  people's  countenances;  and 
serenity  enough  not  to  let  them  discover  any  thing  by  yours;  a  seam- 
ing frankness  with  a  real  reserve.  These  are  the  rudiments  of  a 
politician ;  the  world  must  be  your  grammar. 

Three  mails  are  now  due  from  Holland ;  so  that  I  have  no  letters 
from  you  to  acknowledge.  I  therefore  conclude  with  recommending 
myself  to  your  favour  and  protection  when  you  succeed.    Yours. 


LETTER  OXXXVm. 

LoxDoa,  Janucury  89,  O.  S,  1748b 
i>SAB  Boy  :  I  find,  by  Mr.  Barters  last  letter,  that  many  of  my  letters 
to  you  and  him,  have  been  frozen  up  in  their  way  to  Leipsig;  the  thaw 
has,  I  suppose,  by  this  time,  set  them  at  liberty  to  pursue  tlieir  journey 
to  you,  and  you  will  receive  a  glut  of  them  at  once.  Hudibras  aJludei)^, 
in  this  verse, 

Like  word!  congealed  in  northern  air, 

to  a  vulgar  notion,  that  in  Greenland  words  were  frozen  in  their  uttei  • 
ance ;  and  that  upon  a  thaw,  a  very  mixed  conversation  was  heard  in 
the  air,  of  all  those  words  set  at  liberty.  This  conversation  was,  I 
presume,  too  various  and  extensive  to  be  much  attended  to:  and  may 
not  that  be  the  case  of  half  a  dozen  of  my  long  letters,  when  you  receive 
them  all  at  once?  I  think  that  I  can,  eventually,  answer  that  question, 
thus :  If  you  consider  my  letters  in  their  true  light,  as  conveying  to 
you  the  advice  of  a  friend,  who  sincerely  wishes  your  happiness,  and 
desires  to  promote  your  pleasure,  you  will  both  read  and  attend  to  them ; 
but,  if  you  ctmsider  them  in  their  opposite,  and  very  false  light,  as  the 
dictates  of  a  morose  and  sennonizing  father,  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
not  only  unattended  to.  but  unread.  Which  is  the  case,  you  can  host 
tell  me.  Advice  is  seldom  welcome ;  and  those  who  want  it  the  most 
always  like  it  the  least.  I  hope  tliat  your  want  of  experience,  of  which 
you  must  be  conscious,  will  convince  you.  that  you  want  advice;  anil 
that  vonr  good  sense  will  incline  you  to  follow  it. 

Tell  me  now  you  pass  your  leisure  hours  at  Leipsig ;  I  know  you  have 
nut  many ;  and  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  vou  to  think,  that,  at  this 
age,  yoa  would  desire  more.    Have  you  assemblies,  or  public  spectacles^ 
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and  of  wbaft  tin^  tre  theyf    Whatever  tbey  are,  see  ihem  all:  sedng 
every  thlDg;  is  the  only  way  cot  to  admire  anything  too  much. 

If  yon  ever  take  np  little  tale-booka,  to  amuse  you  by  snatches,  I  will 
recommend  two  French  books,  which  1  have  already  mentioned ;  they 
will  entertain  you,  and  not  without  some  use  to  vour  mind  and  your 
isanners.  One i%i^  Maniire  de hien peiuer  dans  ie$  Ouvr<iffe$ d?EiqmU 
written  by  P^  B&uh9wr$  ;  I  believe  you  read  it  once  in  England,  with 
Mondenr  Ooderc;  but  I  think  that  you  wiU  do  well  to  read  it  again,  as 
I  know  of  no  book  that  will  form  your  taste  better.  The  oUier  is, 
VArt  deplaire  dan»  la  Chnvenatioiiy  by  the  Ahbe  de  Bellegarde^  and 
is  by  no  means  useless,,  though  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  that  the  art  of 
pleasing  can  be  reduced  to  a  receipt ;  if  it  could,  I  am  sure  that  receipt 
would  be  worth  purchasing  at  any  price.  Good  sensc^  and  good  natureu 
are  the  principal  ingredients ;  and  your  own  observation,  and  the  gooa 
advice  of  others,  must  give  the  right  colour  and  taste  to  it.  Adieu  \  I 
shall  always  love  you  as  you  shall  deserve. 

LETTER  OXXXIX. 

LovDOi,  February  9,  0. 8, 1T4S. 

DsAB  BoT :  Yon  will  receive  this  letter,  not  from  a  Secretary  of  State 
b:it  from  a  private  man ;  for  whom,  at  his  time  of  life,  quiet  was  as  fit, 
and  as  necessary,  as  labo::r  and  activity  are  for  vou  at  your  age,  and  for 
mniiy  years  yet  to  come.  I  resigned  the  seals,  last  Saturday,  to  the 
King ;  who  parted  with  me  most  graciously,  and,  (I  may  add,  for  he 
said  so  himself)  with  regret.  As  I  retire  from  huny  to  quiet,  and  to 
enjoy,  at  my  ease,  the  comforts  of  private  and  social  life,  you  will  easilv 
imhgine  tliat  I  have  no  thoughts  of  opposition,  or  meddling  with  busi- 
n««s.  Otium  eum  dignitaU  is  my  object.  The  former  I  now  enjoy ;  and 
I  hope  that  my  conduct  and  character  entitle  me  to  some  share  of  the 
laiter.  In  short,  I  am  now  happy :  and  I  found  that  I  could  not  be  so 
in  my  former  public  situation. 

As  I  like  your  correspondence  better  than  that  of  all  the  kings,  prin- 
ces, and  ministers,  in  Europe,  1  shall  now  have  leisure  to  carry  it  on 
more  regularly.  My  letters  to  you  will  be  written,  I  am  sure,  by  me, 
and,  I  hope,  read  by  you,  with  pleasure ;  which,  I  believe,  seldom  hap- 
pens, reciprocally,  to  letters  written  from  and  to  a  secretary's  office. 

Do  not  apprehend  that  my  retirement  from  business  may  be  a  hin- 
drance to  your  advancement  in  it,  at  a  proper  time :  on  the  contrary,  it 
viU  promote  it ;  for,  having  nothing  to  ask  for  myself^  I  shall  have  the 
better  title  to  ask  for  you.  But  you  have  still  a  surer  way  tlian  this  of 
rising,  and  which  is  wholly  in  vour  own  power.  Make  yourself  neccs- 
•  sary ;  which,  with  your  natnnJ  parts,  you  may,  by  application,  do.  We 
are  in  general,  in  England,  ignorant  of  foreign  amrs :  and  of  the  inter- 
ests, views,  pretentions,  and  policy  of  other  courts.  That  part  of  know- 
ledge never  enters  into  our  thcz^hts,  nor  makes  part  of  our  education; 
fjr  which  reason,  we  have  fewer  proper  subjects  for  foreign  commis- 
doiiS.  than  any  otber  country  in  Europe;  and,  when  foreign  afiairs  hap 
pe]T  to  b<^  nebatec*  in  Parliament,  it  is  incredible  with  how  much  igno- 
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rmnee.  Hie  harvest  of  foreign  affairs  being  then  so  great,  an<1  the  liAioar- 
ers  80  few,  if  you  make  yourself  master  of  them,  you  will  make  yourself 
necessary ;  first  as  a  foreign,  and  then  as  a  domestic  minister  for  that 
department. 

I  am  extremely  well  pleased  with  the  account  whidi  you  give  Tne  of 
the  allotment  of  your  time.  Do  but  go  on  so,  for  two  years  longer,  and 
I  will  ask  no  more  of  you.  Your  labours  will  be  th«r  own  rewanl ;  but 
if  you  desire  any  other,  that  I  can  add,  you  may  depend  upon  it. 

I  am  glad  that  you  perceive  the  indecency  and  turpitude  of  those  of 
your  CommenMux^  who  disgrace  and  foul  themselves  with  dirty  w— * 
and  scoundrel  gamesters.  And  the  liglit  in  which,  I  am  sure,  you  seeoll 
reasonable  and  decent  people  consider  them,  will  be  a  good  warning  to 
yon.    Adieu. 

LETTER  CXL. 

LoiBoa,  Ftbruary  18.  0. 3. 1T48. 

Dear  Boy:  Your  last  letter  gave  me  a  very  satisfactory  account  of 
your  manner  of  employing  your  time  at  Leipsig.  Gk>  on  so  but  for  two 
years  more,  and,  I  promise  you,  that  you  will  outgo  all  the  people  of 
your  age  and  time.  I  tliank  you  for  your  explanation  of  the  SchriftJ*^.^' 
Mfi,  and  Atnptsamen  ;  and  pray  let  me  know  the  meaning  of  the  Landsas- 
sen.  1  am  very  willing  that  you  should  take  a  Saxon  eervant,  who  speaks 
nothing  but  German,  which  will  be  a  sure  way  of  keeping  up  your  Ger- 
man, alter  you  leave  Germany.  But  tlien,  I  would  neither  have  that  man, 
nor  him  whom  you  have  already,  put  out  of  livery;  which  makes  them 
botl)  impertinent  and  useless.  I  am  sure,  that  as  soon  as  you  shall  have 
taken  tlie  other  servant,  your  present  man  will  press  extremely  t^>  be 
out  of  livery,  and  valet  de  cliambre ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  !\e 
will  curl  your  hair  and  shave  you,  but  not  condescend  to  do  any  thL:? 
else.  I  therefore  advise  you,  never  to  have  a  servant  out  of  livery;  and^ 
though  you  may  not  always  think  proper  to  carry  the  servant  who 
dresses  you  abroad  in  the  rain  and  dirt,  beliind  a  ooach  or  Ufore  a 
chair,  yet  keep  it  in  your  power  to  do  so,  if  you  please,  by  keeping  him 
in  livery. 

I  have  seen  Monsieur  and  ICadame  Flenmiiiig,  who  gave  me  a  very 
good  account  of  you,  and  of  your  manners,  which  to  tell  vou  the  plain 
truth,  were  what  I  doubted  of  the  most  She  told  me.  that  you  wore 
easy,  and  not  ashamed:  which  is  a  great  deal  for  an  Englishman  at  your 
•ge. 

I  set  out  for  Bath  to-morrow,  for  a  month ;  only  to  be  better  than 
well,  and  enjoy,  in  quiet,  the  liberty  which  I  have  acquired  by  the  resig- 
nation of  the  seals.  Yon  shall  hear  from  me  more  at  laige  from  tlienoe; 
and  now  good  night  to  yon. 

LETTER  CZLL 

Bin,  rOruarv  le,  0,  &  1748. 

0KAB  Bot:  The  first  use  that  I  made  of  my  liberty  was  to  come  here, 
where  I  arrived  yesterdi^.    My  health,  thou^^  not  f^udamentaliy  ba«! 
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yet,  for  iraat  of  proper  ftttentJoB  of  late,  wanted  some  repairs,  whicfe 
these  waters  never  fk\\  giving  it.  I  shaU  drink  tbern  a  months  and 
return  to  London,  there  to  ei\jo^  the  comfort3  of  social  life,  instead  of 
groaning  under  th^  load  of  bosinees.  I  have  given  the  description  of 
the  life  that  I  pro|K>se  to  lead  for  the  future,  in  tliis  motto,  which  I 
have  put  up  in  the  frize  of  my  library  in  my  new  house : 

Fane  Tet«ram  Ilbris,  nunc  aomno,  et  inertlbos  horis 
iHioere  lonielUB  jaenndft  oblirift  riim. 

I  must  ob  lerve  to  you  upon  this  occasion,  that  the  uninterrupted  satis- 
fiiotion  Mhich  I  expect  to  find  in  that  library,  will  be  chiefiy  owing  to 
my  having  employed  some  part  of  my  lite  well  at  your  age.  I  wish  I 
liad  ('loployed  it  better,  and  my  satisfaction  would  now  be  complete; 
but,  however,  I  planted  while  voung,  that  degree  of  knowledge  which 
is  now  my  refuge  and  my  shelter.  Make  your  plantations  still  more 
ex*a^'"«S  they  will  more  than  pay  you  for  your  trouble.  I  do  not 
regret  *J>'^  time  that  I  passed  in  pleasures;  they  were  seasonable;  they 
were  the  [»1easure6  of  youth,  and  I  enjoyed  them  while  young.  If  I  liad 
not,  I  should  probably  have  overvalued  them  now,  as  we  are  very  apt  to  do 
what  we  do  not  know ;  but,  knowing  them  I  as  do,  I  know  their  real 
value,  and  how  much  tliey  are  generally  overrated.  Nor  do  I  regret 
the  time  that  f  have  passed  in  business,  for  the  same  reason ;  those  who 
see  only  the  outside  of  it,  imagine  it  has  hidden  charms,  which  they 
pant  after;  and  nothing  but  acquaintance  can  undeceive  them.  I,  who 
nave  bctn  behind  the  scenes,  both  of  pleasure  and  business,  and  have 
seen  all  the  springs  and  puUies  of  those  decorations  which  astonish  and 
duzzin  who  audience,  retire,  not  only  without  regret,  but  with  content* 
meut  aiid  sati3ftictV)n.  But  what  I  do,  and  ever  shall  regret,  is  the  time 
which,  while  young,  I  lost  in  mere  idleness,  and  in  doing  nothing.  This 
is  the  common  efi^t  of  the  inconsideracy  of  vouth,  against  which  I  beg 
you  will  be  most  carefully  upon  your  guard.  The  value  of  momentti 
when  cast  up,  is  ittfuense,  if  well  employed;  if  thrown  away,  their  loss 
b  irrecoverable.  Every  moment  may  be  put  to  some  use,  and  that  with 
much  more  pleasure,  than  if  unemployed.  Do  not  imagine,  that  by  the 
employment  of  time,  I  mean  an  uninterrupted  application  to  serioua 
studies.  No;  pleasures  are,  at  proper  times,  tK>th  as  necessary  and  as 
useful;  thev fashion  and  form  you  for  the  world;  they  teach  you  charac- 
ters, and  shew  you  the  human  heart  in  its  unguarded  minutes.  But 
then  remember  to  make  that  use  of  them.  I  have  known  many  people, 
from  laiiness  of  mind,  go  through  both  pleasure  and  business  with  equal 
inattention;  neitlier  enjoying  the  one,  nor  doing  the  other;  thinking 
then  selves  men  of  pleasure,  because  they  were  mingled  with  those  who 
were,  and  men  of  business,  because  they  had  business  to  do,  though  they 
did  not  do  it.  Whatever  vou  do,  do  it  to  the  purpose;  do  it  thoroughly,  i 
not  superficially.  Approf9ndi8$eM :  go  to  the  bottom  of  tlungs.  Any 
thinff  half  done  or  half  known,  is,  in  myraind,  neither  done  nor  known 
^t  di.  Kay  worse,  it  often  misleads.  There  is  hardly  any  place  or  any. 
company,  where  you  may  not  ^in  knowledge,  if  you  please;  ahaost 
every  body  Knows  some  one  thmg,  and  is  glad  to  talk  upon  that  one 
tV.ing.    Seek  and  yon  will  find,  in  this  world  as  wdl  as  in  the  next    fSee 
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erery  thing;  inqaire  into  every  thing;  and  you  may  excuse  yorjr  t.:-l- 
osity,  and  the  qnestions  yon  ask,  which  otiierwise  might  be  thovuj.St 
imper'Jnent,  by  yoar  manner  of  asking  them ;  for  moiit  thlo^  dep ^t)fi 
a  great  deal  npon  the  manner.  As,  for  example,  /  am  qfratd  t/uU  I 
am  very  troublsiOfns  with  my  questions;  hut  nobody  oah  v\form  me  so 
toell  as  you;  or  some  thing  of  that  kind. 

Now  that  you  are  in  a  Lutheran  country,  go  to  their  churches,  and 
observe  the  manner  of  their  public  worship ;  attend  to  their  ceremonies, 
and  inquire  tlie  meaning  and  intention  of  every  one  of  thorr..  And,  as 
you  will  soon  understand  Grerman  well  enough,  attend  to  thoir  senuons, 
and  observe  their  manner  of  preaching.  Inform  yourself  of  their 
church  government :  whether  it  resides  in  the  sovereign,  or  in  consis- 
tories and  synods.  Whence  arises  the  maintenance  of  their  oVrgy ; 
whether  from  tithes,  as  in  England,  or  from  voluntary  contributions,  or 
from  pensions  frotti  the  state.  Do  the  same  thing  when  you  are  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries;  go  to  their  churches,  see  all  their  cere- 
monies :  ask  the  meaning  of  them,  get  the  terms  explained  to  you.  As, 
for  instance,  Prime,  Tierce,  Bexte,  Nones,  Matins,  Angelus,  High  Mass, 
Vespers,  Complies,  &c»  Inform  yourself  of  their  several  religious 
orders,  their  founders,  their  rules,  their  vows,  their  habits,  their  reve- 
nues, &c.  But,  when  yon  frequent  places  of  public  worship,  as  I  would 
have  you  go  to  all  the  different  ones  you  meet  with,  remember,  that, 
however  erroneous,  they  are  none  of  them  objects  of  laughter  and  ridi- 
cule. Honest  error  is  to  be  pitied,  not  ridiculed.  The  object  of  all  the 
public  worships  in  the  world  is  the  same;  it  is  that  great  eternal  Being 
who  created  every  thing.  The  different  manners  of  worship  are  by  no 
means  subjects  of  ridicule.  £ach  sect  thinks  its  own  is  the  best ;  and  I 
know  no  in&llible  judge  in  this  world,  to  decide  wluch  is  the  best. 
Make  the  same  inquiries,  wherever  you  are,  concerning  the  revenues, 
the  military  establishment,  the  trade,  the  commerce,  ana  the  police  oi 
every  country.  And  you  would  do  well  to  keep  a  blank  paper  book, 
which  the  (Germans  call  an  Album;  and  there,  instead  of  desiring,  as 
they  do,  every  fool  they  meet  with  to  scribble  something,  write  down 
all  these  things  as  soon  as  they  come  to  your  knowle^je  from  good 
authorities. 

I  had  ahnost  forgotten  one  thing,  which  I  would  recommend  as  an 
object  for  your  curiosity  and  information,  that  is,  thf  administration  of 
justice;  which,  as  it  is  always  carried  on  in  open  coort^  y^'U  may,  and 
I  would  have  you,  go  and  see  it  with  attention  and  inquiry. 

I  have  now  but  one  anxiety  left,  which  is  concerning  you.  I  would 
have  you  be,  what  I  know  nobody  is — ^perfect.  As  that  is  impossible, 
I  would  have  you  as  near  perfection  as  possible.  I  know  nobody  in  a 
fairer  way  towards  it  than  yourself^  if  you  please.  Never  were  so 
much  pains  taken  for  any  body's  education  as  for  yonn ;  and  never  bad 
any  body  those  opportunities  of  knowledge  and  improremer^  wh  h 
y<»u  have  had,  and  stiU  have,  I  hope,  I  wish,  I  doubt,  aud  'eir  alter- 
nfitely.  This  only  I  am  sure  o^  that  you  will  prove  either  the  greaumt 
pain  or  the  greatest  pleasure  o^    Toujs. 
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LETTER  OXLII. 

Batb,  Fitbruary  n,  O,  A.  1748. 

Dbab  Boy  :  Every  ezoellency,  and  every  virtue,  has  its  kindred  vic^ 
or  weaknetts ;  and,  if  carried  beyond  certain  bounds,  sinks  into  one  or 
the  other.  Generosity  often  runs  into  profusion,  economy  into  avarice, 
courage  into  rashness,  caution  into  timidity,  and  so  on : — insomuch  that, 
I  believe,  there  is  more  judgment  required,  for  the  proper  conduct  of  our 
virtues,  than  for  avoiding  their  opposite  vices.  Vice,  in  its  true  light, 
is  80  deformed,  that  it  shocks  us  at  first  siglit,  and  would  liardly  ever 
aedcoe  us,  if  it  did  not,  at  first,  wear  the  mask  of  some  virtue.  But 
virtue  is,  in  itself,  so  beautiful,  that  it  charms  us  at  first  sight ;  engager 
OS  more  and  more  ui)on  further  acquaintance ;  and,  as  with  other  beau- 
ties, we  think  excess  impossible;  it  is  here  that  judgment  is  necessarv, 
to  moderate  and  direct  the  effects  of  an  excellent  cause.  1  shall  apply 
this  reasoning,  at  present,  not  to  any  particular  virtue,  but  to  an  excel- 
lency, which,  for  want  of  judgment,  is  often  the  cause  of  ridiculous  and 
blameable  effects;  I  mean,  great  learning;  which,  if  not  accompanied 
with  sound  judgment,  frequently  carries  us  into  error,  pride,  and 
pedantry.  As,  I  hope,  you  will  possess  that  excellency  in  its  utmost 
extent,  and  yet  without  its  too  common  failing^  the  hints,  which  my 
experience  can  suggest^  may  probably  not  be  useless  to  you. 

Some  learned  men,  proud  of  their  knowledge,  only  speak  to  decide, 
and  give  judgment  without  appeal;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
mankind,  provoked  by  the  insult,  and  ii\]ured  by  the  oppression,  revolt; 
and,  iu  order  to  shake  off  the  tyranny,  even  call  the  lawful  authority  in 
question.  The  more  you  know,  the  modester  you  should  be :  and  (by 
the  bye)  that  modesty  is  the  surest  way  of  gratifying  your  vanity.  Even 
where  yon  are  sure,  seem  rather  doubtful ;  represent,  hut  do  not  pro- 
nounce ,  and,  if  you  would  convince  others,  seem  open  to  conviction 
yourself. 

Others,  to  shew  their  learning,  or  often  from  the  prejudices  of  a 
school-education,  where  they  hear  of  nothing  eUe,  are  always  talking 
of  the  ancients,  as  something  more  than  men,  and  of  the  moderns,  as 
something  less.  They  are  never  without  a  classic  or  two  in  their  pock- 
ets ;  tliey  slick  to  tlie  old  good  sense ;  they  read  none  of  the  modern  trash ; 
and  will  shew  you,  plainly,  that  no  improvement  has  been  made,  in 
any  one  art  or  science,  these  last  seventeen  hundred  years.  I  would  by 
no  means  have  you  disown  your  acquaintance  with  the  ancients:  but 
siiU  less  would  1  have  you  brag  of  an  exclusive  intimacy  with  them. 
&i>eak  of  the  moderns  without  contempt,  and  qf  the  ancients  without 
idoh.try ;  judge  them  all  by  their  merits,  but  not  by  their  ages ;  and  if 
y«>u  happen  to  have  an  Elzevir  classic  in  your  pocket  neither  shew  it 
nor  mention  it. 

dome  great  scholars,  most  absurdly,  draw  all  their  maxims,  both  for 
p^iblic  and  private  life,  from  what  they  call  parallel  oases  in  the  ancient 
authors ;  without  considering,  that,  in  the  hrst  place,  there  never  were, 
since  the  creation  of  tlie  world,  two  cases  exactly  parallel;  and,  in  the 
cext  place,  that  there  never  was  a  case  stated,  or  even  known,  by  an^ 
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historian,  with^eyery  one  of  its  oironmstonces ;  which,  howoTor,  onght 
to  be  known,  in  order  to  be  reasoned  from.  Reason  upon  the  case 
itself  and  the  several  circumstances  that  attend  it,  and  act  accordingly ; 
but  not  from  the  authority  of  ancient  poets,  or  historians.  Take  into 
your  consideration,  if  you  please,  cases  seemingly  analogous ;  but  take 
them  as  helos  only,  not  as  guides.  We  are  really  so  prejudices  by  our 
education,  that,  as  the  ancients  deified  their  heroes,  we  deify  their  mad- 
men ;  of  which,  with  all  due  regard  for  antiquity,  I  take  Leonidas  and 
Ourtius  to  have  been  two  distinguished  ones.  And  yet  a  solid  pedant 
would,  in  a  speech  in  parliament,  relative  to  a  tax  of  two-pence  in  the 
pound  upon  some  comrtiunity  or  other,  quote  those  two  heroes,  as  exam* 
pies  of  what  we  ought  to  do  and  suffer  for  our  country.  I  have  known 
these  absurdities  carried  so  far  by  people  of  injudicious  learning,  that  ] 
should  not  be  surprised,  if  some  of  them  were  to  propose,  while  we  are 
at  war  with  the  Gauls,  that  a  number  of  geese  should  be  kept  in  the 
Tower,  upon  account  of  the  infinite  advantage  which  Rome  received  in 
aparalUieate^  from  a  certain  number  of  geese  in  the  Oapitol.  This 
way  of  reasoning,  and  this  way  of  speaking,  will  always  form  a  pooi 
politician,  and  a  puerile  dedaimer. 

There  is  another  species  of  learned  men  who,  though  less  dogmatical 
and  supercilious,  are  not  less  impertinent.  These  are  tlie  communica- 
tive and  shining  pedanA,  who  adorn  their  conversation,  even  with  wo- 
men, by  happy  quotations  of  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  who  have  contract- 
ed such  a  familiarity  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  that  they 
call  them  by  certain  names  or  epithets  denoting  intimacy.  As  old  Ho- 
mer; that  sly  rogue  Horace;  Maro^  instead  of  Virgil ;  and  Naso.  instead 
of  Ovid.  These  are  often  imitated  by  coxcombs,  who  have  no  learninp 
at  all ;  but  who  have  got  some  names  and  some  scraps  of  ancient  author, 
by  heart,  which  they  improperly  and  impertinently  retail  in  all  o(>ir.ra- 
nies,  in  hopes  of  passing  for  scholars.  If,  therefore,  you  would  axoid 
the  accusation  of  pedantry  on  one  hand,  or  the  suspicion  of  ignorance 
on  the  other,  abstain  from  learned  ostentation.  Speak  the  language  cf 
the  company  that  you  are  in ;  speak  it  purely,  and  unlarded  with  <'.iif 
other.  Never  seem  wiser,  nor  more  learned,  than  the  people  yon  ara 
with.  Wear  your  learning,  like  your  watch,  in  a  private  pocket :  and 
do  not  pull  It  out  and  strike  it;  merely  to  show  that  you  have  one.  If 
you  are  asked  what  o'clock  it  in,  tell  it ;  but  do  not  proclaim  it  hourly 
and  unasked,  like  the  watchman. 

Upon  the  whole,  remember  that  learning  (I  mean  Greek  and  Roman 
learning)  is  a  most  useful  and  necessary  ornament,  which  it  is  shamefui 
not  to  be  master  of:  but,  at  the  same  time  most  carefully  avoid  those 
errors  and  abuses  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  which  too  often  attend  it. 
Remember,  too,  that  great  modem  knowledge  is  still  more  necessary 
than  ancient ;  and  that  you  had  better  know  perfectly  the  present,  thai: 
the  old  state  of  Europe;  though  I  would  have  you  well  acquainted  with 
hoth. 

I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the  17th,  N.  S.  Though. 
1  3onfess,  there  is  no  great  variety  in  your  present  manner  of  life,  yet 
materials  can  never  be  wanting  for  a  letter;  you  see.  you  hear,  or  yon 
read  something  new  every  day ;  a  short  account  ol  which,  with  yom 
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own  reflections  tlierenpon,  will  make  ont  a  letter  Teir  welL  Bnt,  sino^ 
yon  desire  a  subject,  pray  send  me  an  account  of  the  Lutheran  establish- 
ment  in  Ctormany ;  their  religions  tenets,  their  church  government,  the 
maintenance,  authority,  and  titles  of  their  clergr. 

VitUnio  Sirif  complete,  is  a  very  scarce  and  very  dear  book  here ; 
bnt  I  do  not  want  it.  If  your  own  library  grows  too  voluminous,  you 
will  not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  when  you  leave  Leipsig.  Your  best 
way  will  be,  when  you  go  away  from  thence,  to  send  to  England,  by 
Hamburgh,  all  the  books  that  you  do  not  absolutely  want    Yours. 


LETTER  OXLin. 

Baih,  Jraro41,  O.  A  174S. 

Dbab  Bot:  By  Mr.  Barters  letter  to  Mr.  Grevenkop,  of  the  21st 
Februarv,  N.  S.,  I  find  that  yon  had  been  a  great  while  without  receiv- 
ing any  letters  from  me;  but  by  this  time,  I  daresay  yon  think  you  have 
received  enough,  and  possibly  more  than  you  have  read;  for  I  am  not 
only  a  frequent,  but  a  prolix  corr&pondent 

Mr.  Harte  says,  in  that  letter,  that  he  looks  upon  Professor  Masco w 
to  be  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  Europe,  in  treaty  and  political  know 
ledge.  I  am  extremely  glad  of  it;  for  that  is  what  I  would  have  you 
particularly  apply  to,  and  make  yourself  perf^t  master  of.  The  treaty 
part  yon  must  chiefly  acquire  by  reading  the  treaties  themselves,  and 
the  histories  and  memoirs  relative  to  them ;  not  but  that  inquiries  and 
conversations  upon  those  treaties  will  help  yon  greatly,  and  imprint 
them  better  in  your  mind.  In  this  course  of  reading,  do  not  perplex 
yourself,  at  first,  by  the  multitude  uf  insignificant  treaties  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  (Urp*  Diplomatique;  but  stick  to  the  material  ones, 
which  ^t«red  the  state  of  Europe,  and  made  a  new  arrangement  atnong 
the  great  powers;  such  as  the  treaties  of  Munster,  Nimeguen,  Ryswic]^ 
and  Utrecht.  * 

But  there  is  one  part  of  political  knowledge,  which  is  only  to  be  had 
by  inquiry  and  conversation;  that  is,  the  present  state  of  every  power  in 
£nrope,  with  regard  to  the  three  important  points,  of  strength,  revenue, 
and  commerce.  You  will,  therefore,  do  well,  while  you  are  in  Ger- 
jciany,  to*inform  yourself  carefully  of  the  military  force,  the  revenues, 
^>  <t  the  commerce  of  ever^  prince  and  state  of  the  empire ;  and  to  write 
down  those  informations  m  a  little  book,  for  that  particular  purpose. 
Ti>  ^v«»  yon  a  specimen  of  what  I  mean : 

Th4  EUetcraU  </  Hanov&r. 

Tbtf  revenne  is  about  £500,000  a  year. 

The  military  establishment,  in  time  of  war,  may  be  about  SS,000 
n.<)n ;  bnt  tliat  is  the  utmof^t. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  linens,  exported  from  Stade. 
There  are  coarse  wooUen  manufactures  for  home-consnmption. 
The  mines  of  Hartz  produce  about  £100,000  in  silver,  annually. 

%nc).  ;rJ^rmatiun8  you  may  very  easily  get,  by  nroper  inquiries,  k0 
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•very  state  in«Germany,  if  you  will  bat  prefer  osefhl  to  MtoIoos  oob- 
▼ersations. 

There  are  many  princes  in  Germany,  who  keep  very  few  or  no  troops, 
auless  upon  the  approach  of  danger,  or  for  the  sake  of  profit,  by  letting 
them  ont  for  subsidies,  to  great  powers:  In  tlmi  case,  yon  will  inform 
yourself  what  number  of  troops  they  could  raise,  either  for  their  own 
defence,  or  furnish  to  other  powers  for  subsidies. 

There  is  very  little  trouble,  and  an  infinite  use,  in  acquiring  of  this 
knowledge.  It  seems  to  me  even  to  be  a  more  entertaining  subject  to 
talk  u)K>n,  than  la  pluie  et  le  beau  terns. 

Though  I  am  sensible  that  these  things  cannot  be  known  with  the  ut- 
most exactness,  at  least  by  you  yet,  you  may,  however,  get  so  near  the 
truth,  that  the  difference  will  be  very  immaterial. 

Pray  let  me  know  if  the  Roman  Catholic  worship  is  toieraied  m  Sax- 
ony, any  where  but  at  Court ;  and  if  public  mass-houses  are  allowed 
any  where  else  in  tlie  electorate.  Are  the  regular  Romish  clergy  allow- 
ed; and  have  they  any  convents? 

Are  there  any  military  orders  in  ^xony,  and  what?  Is  the  White 
Eagle  a  Saxon  or  a  Polish  order?  Upon  what  occasion,  and  when  was 
it  founded?    What  number  of  knights? 

Adieu  I    God  bless  you ;  and  may  yoo^urn  out  what  I  wish  1 


LETTER  CXLIV. 

Bin,  March  9,  O.  &  1T«L 

DeabBot:  I  must  from  time  to  time,  remind  you  of  what  I  have 
often  recommended  to  you,  and  of  whatyou  cannot  attend  to  too  much ; 
$€icrifiee  to  the  Graces,  The  different  eflrects  of  the  same  things,  said  or 
done,  when  accompanied  or  abandoned  by  them,  is  almost  inc<mceivable. 
They  prepare  the  way  to  the  heart;  and  the  heart  has  such  an  infiuenoe 
over  the  understanding,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  engage  it  in  our  inter- 
est. It  is  the  whole  of  women,  who  are  guided  by  nothing  else :  and  it 
has  so  much  to  say,  even  with  men,  and  the  ablest  men  ^oo,  *bat  it  com- 
monly triumphs  in  every  struggle  with  the  understandin^jj.  Monsieur  d« 
Rochefoucault,  in  his  Maxims,  says,  that  Vesjn'it  fist  iouve^^*.  taivpedu 
ecBur,  If  he  had  said,  instead  of  sourent^  presque  Uyujo^ir\  I  tear  h-j 
would  have  been  nearer  the  truth.  This  being  the  case*  aim  a*:  ^h^ 
heart.  Intrinsic  merit  alone  will  not  do;  it  will  gain  yo::  the  ^N»T)or\l 
esteem  of  all ;  but  not  the  particular  affection,  thac  is,  the  hear*.  ">t  in7. 
To  engage  the  affections  of  any  particular  person,  you  must,  over  and 
above  your  general  merit,  have  some  particular  merit  tc  that  peTecn;  bj 
nervices  done,  or  offered ;  by  expressions  of  roganl  and  esteem :  by  com- 
plaisance, attentions,  &c.  for  him :  And  the  graceful  manner  of  doing 
all  these  things  opens  the  way  to  the  heart,  and  raoiiitates,  or  rach^r 
insures,  their  effects.  From  your  own  observation,  n^flect  what  a  dis- 
agreeable impression  an  awkward  address,  a  slovenly  figure,  an  ungrace- 
ful manner  of  speaking,  whether  stuttering,  muttering,  morotony,  or 
drawling,  an  nnattentive  behaviour,  &c.  make  upon  you.  at  Atm  pight, 
in  a  stranger,  «nd  how  they  pr^udioe  you  against  him,  ihouf^li  for  augLl 
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joc  kaowy  he  maj  have  great  intrinsic  sense  and  merit.  And  reflect, 
on  the  other  hand,  how  much  the  opposites  of  all  these  things  i>repos- 
sess  yom  at  first  sight,  in  favour  of  those  who  ei\joy  them.  Yea  wish 
to  find  all  good  qualities  in  them,  and  are  in  some  degree  disappointed  if 
yon  do  not.  A  thousand  little  things,  not  neparately  to  be  defined,  con- 
spire to  form  these  graces,  this  je  ne  mm  qtun^  that  always  please.  A 
pretty  person,  genteel  motions,  a  proper  degi^ee  of  dress,  an  harmonious 
Toice,  something  open  and  cheerful  in  the  oi>untenance,  but  without 
laughing ;  a  distinct  and  properly  varied  manner  of  speaking :  All  tliese 
things,  and  many  othei's,  are  necessary  ingredients  in  the  composition 
of  the  pleasing  je  ne  sait  quoi^  which  every  body  feels,  though  nobody 
can  describe.  Observe  carefully,  then,  what  displeases  or  pleases  yon  in 
others,  and  be  persuaded,  that,  m  general,  the  same  things  will  please  or 
disjplease  them  in  yon.  Having  mentioned  laughing,  I  must  particu- 
larly warn  you  against  it:  and  I  could  heartily  wish,  3iat  you  may  often 
be  seen  to  smile,  but  never  heard  to  laugh  while  you  live.  Frequent 
and  loud  laughter  is  the  characteristic  of  folly  and  ill  manners ;  it  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  mob  express  tlieir  silly  joy  at  silly  things;  and 
they  call  it  being  merry.  In  my  mind,  there  is  nothing  so  illiberal,  and 
so  ill  bred,  as  audible  laughter.  True  wit,  or  sense,  never  yet  made  any 
body  laugh;  tliey  are  above  it:  They  please  the  mind,  and  give  a  cheer- 
fulness to  tlie  countenance.  But  it  is  low  buffoonery,  or  silly  accidents, 
that  always  excite  laughter;  and  that  is  what  people  of  sense  and  bi'ecd- 
ing  should  show  themselves  above.  A  man^s  going  to  sit  down,  in  the 
supposition  that  he  has  a  chair  behind  him,  and  lulling  down  upon  his 
breech  for  want  of  one,  sets  a  whole  company  a  laughing,  when  all  the 
wit  in  the  world  would  not  do  it;  a  plain  proof,  in  my  mind,  how  low 
and  unbecoming  a  thing  laughter  is :  Not  to  mention  the  dii«agreeable 
noise  that  it  makes,  and  the  shocking  distortion  of  the  face  that  it 
occasions.  Laughter  is  easily  restrained,  by  a  very  little  reflection;  but 
as  it  is  generally  connected  with  the  idea  of  gaiety,  people  do  not 
enough  attend  to  its  absurdity.  I  am  neither  of  a  melancholy  nor  a  cyni- 
cal disposition ;  and  am  as  willing  and  as  apt  to  be  pleased  as  any  body ; 
but  I  am  sure  that,  since  i  have  had  the  full  use  of  my  reason,  nobody  has 
ever  heard  me  laugh.  Many  i>eople,  at  first,  from  awkwardness  and 
mauvaise  honte^  have  got  a  very  di.^^reeable  and  silly  trick  of  laughing 
whenever  they  speak:  and  I  know  a  man  of  very  good  parts,  Mr. 
Waller,  who  cannot  say  the  commonest  thing  without  laughing;  which 
makes  those,  who  do  not  know  him,  take  him  at  first  for  a  natural  fool. 
This,  and  laauy  other  very  disagreeable  habits,  are  owing  to  mftuvaiw 
honte  at  their  first  setting  out  in  the  world.  They  are  asliamed  in  com- 
pany, and  so  dij^concerted,  that  they  do  not  know  what  they  do,  and  try 
a  thousand  tricKs  to  keep  themselves  in  countenance ;  wliicli  tricks  after- 
wart!-  j^row  habitual  to  them.  Some  put  their  fingers  in  their  nose, 
i>th?r;  «cratcL  tlieir  heads,  others  twirl  their  hats;  in  short,  every  awk- 
wt.r  ,  111 -bred  bed  J  has  his  trick.  But  the  frequency  d  )es  not  jiistifjf 
the  thing,  and  all  these  vulgar  habits  and  awkwardnesses,  though  nol 
criminal  indeed,  are  most  carefully  to  be  guarded  against,  as  tliey  are 
great  bars  in  the  way  of  the  art  of  pleasing.  Remember,  that  to  u'lease,  i$ 
almost  u>  prevail,  or  at  least  a  necessary  p  revious  step  to  it.    You,  who 
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have  your  fortane  to  make,  rhonld  more  i>articiiliir]y  study  thk  art  You 
had  not,  I  mast  te)'  yon,  when  yoa  left  England,  lei  manUre$  pre^^ 
nanUs;  and  I  most  confess  they  are  not  very  common  in  England ;  hnl 
I  hope  that  yoar  good  sense  will  make  yon  acquire  them  abroad.  If 
yoa  desire  to  make  yonrself  considerable  in  the  world,  (as,  if  you  h.ive 
any  spirit,  yoa  do,)  it  must  be  entirely  yonr  own  doing ;  for  I  may  vei*v 
possibly  be  out  of  the  world  at  the  time  yoa  come  into  it.  Yonr  own  rank 
and  fortane  will  not  assist  you ;  yonr  merit  and  yoar  manners  can,  alone, 
raise  yoa  to  figare  and  fortune.  I  have  laid  the  foundations  of  them, 
by  the  education  which  I  have  given  you;  but  you  must  build  the  super- 
structure yourself. 

I  must  now  apply  to  you  for  some  informations,  which  I  dare  say  you 
can,  and  which  I  desire  you  will  give  me. 

Can  the  Elector  of  Saxony  put  any  of  his  subjects  to  death  for  higli 
treason,  without  bringing  them  first  to  their  trial  in  some  public  court 
of  justice? 

Can  he,  by  his  own  authority,  confine  any  subject  in  prison  as  long  as 
he  pleases,  witliout  trial? 

Caa  he  banish  any  subject  out  of  his  dominions  by  his  own  author- 
ity? 

Can  he  lay  any  tax  whatsoever  upon  his  subjects,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  states  of  Saxony  ?  and  what  are  those  states  ?  how  are  they 
elected  ?  what  orders  do  they  consist  of?  Do  the  clergy  make  part  of 
them  ?  and  when,  and  how  often  do  thev  meet  ? 

If  two  subjects  of  the  elector's  are  at  law,  for  an  estate  situated  in  the 
electorate,  in  what  court  must  this  suit  be  tried  ?  and  will  the  decision 
of  that  court  be  final,  or  does  there  lie  an  appeal  to  the  imperial  cham- 
ber at  Wetzlaer? 

What  do  you  call  the  two  chief  courts,  or  two  chief  magistrates,  of 
civil  and  criminal  justice? 

What  is*  the  common  revenue  of  the  electorate,  one  year  with  ano- 
ther? 

What  number  of  troops  does  the  elector  now  maintain  ?  and  what  is 
the  greatest  number  that  the  electorate  is  able  to  maintain  ? 

I  do  not  expect  to  have  all  these  questions  answered  at  once ;  but 
you  will  answer  them,  in  proportion  as  you  get  the  necessary  and 
authentic  informations. 

You  are,  you  see,  my  Grerman  oracle ;  and  I  consult  you  with  so 
much  faith,  that  you  need  not,  like  the  oracles  of  old,  return  'unbigoo'^s 
answers;  especially  as  you  have  this  advantage  over  them,  too^  rJ.ar  I 
only  consult  you  about  past  and  present,  but  not  aboit  what  i-  'o 
oome. 

I  wish  you  a  good  Easter-fair  at  Leipsig.  See,  with  atteni^*.»-  ?'!  ^Lv 
shops,  drolls,  tumblers,  rope-dancers,  and  hoc  genfu  omn4 :  \*  \  ^7'f•^m 
yooTHelf  more  particularly  of  the  several  parts  of  trade  U'!n»    A  ^^  i 
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LETTER  OXLV. 

Loraoii.  Mdrek  25«  O.  A  1748. 

lymkif  Ro7 :  I  am  in  great  joy  at  the  written  and  tlie  verbal  aoconola 
»hich  1  twive  leceived  jitelj  of  you.  The  fonner,  from  Mr.  Harte;  me 
'iiLter,  ^rr*  jXr.  Trevanion,  who  is  arrived  here :  they  conspire  to  oon- 
vinoe  m€  tnat  yon  employ  your  time  well  at  LeipsTg.  I  am  glad  to  find 
Ton  consult  yonr  own  interest,  and  your  own  pleasure  so  much ;  for  the 
knowledge  which  ycL  VTill  acquire  in  these  two  years  is  equally  neces- 
MT}  foi  both.  I  am  Ukewise  particularly  pleased  to  find,  that  yon 
tuii  yoturself  to  that  sort  of  knowledge  which  is  more  peculiarlv 
Decessar^  fo:  ^our  destination:  for  Mr.  Harte  tells  me  you  have  read, 
jntu  attention,  Caillieres,  Pecquet,  and  Richelieu's  Letters.  The  Memoirs 
of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz  will  both  entertain  and  instruct  you :  they 
relate  to  a  very  interesting  period  of  the  French  history,  the  ministry  of 
Oardinal  Mazarin,  during  the  minority  of  Lewis  XIV.  The  characters 
of  all  tlie  considerable  people  of  tliat  time  are  drawn,  in  a  short,  strong, 
and  masterly  manner;  and  the  political  reflections,  which  are  most  of 
them  printed  in  italics,  are  the  justest  that  ever  I  met  with:  they  are 
not  the  laboured  reflections  of  a  systematical  closet  politician,  who, 
without  the  least  experience  of  business,  sits  at  home,  and  writes  max- 
ims ;  but  they  are  the  reflections  which  a  great  and  able  man  formed 
from  long  experience  and  practice  in  great  business.  They  are  ti-ue  con- 
clusions, drawn  from  facts,  not  from  speculations. 

As  modern  history  is  particularly  your  business,  I  will  give  you  some 
rules  to  direct  your  study  of  it.  It  begins,  properly  with  Ohailemagne, 
in  the  year  800.  But  as,  in  those  time  of  ignorance,  the  priests  and 
monks  were  almost  the  only  people  that  oould  or  did  write,  we  have 
scarcely  any  histories  of  those  times,  but  such  as  they  have  been  pleased 
to  give  OS,  which  are  compounds  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  party 
zeal.  8o  that  a  general  notion  of  what  is  rather  supposed,  than  really 
known  to  be,  the  hi>tory  of  the  five  or  six  following  centuries,  seems  to 
be  sufficient;  and  much  time  would  be  but  ill  employed  in  a  minute 
attention  to  those  legends.  But  reserve  your  utmost  care,  and  most 
diligent  inquiries,  from  tlie  fifteenth  century,  and  downwards.  Then 
learning  b^an  to  revire,  and  credible  histories  to  be  written ;  Europe 
began  to  take  the  f4>rm,  which,  to  some  degree,  it  still  retains :  at  least 
the  foundations  of  the  present  great  powers  of  Europe  were  then  laid. 
Lewis  the  Eleventh  made  France,  in  trutli,  a  monarchy,  or,  as  he  used 
to  say  himself,  la  mit  hor$  de  Page,  Before  his  time,  there  were  inde- 
pendent provinces  in  France,  as  the  Duchy  of  Brittany,  &c.  whose  prinoea 
tore  it  to  pieces,  and  kept  it  in  constant  domestic  confusion.  Lewis 
the  Eleventh  reduced  all  these  petty  states,  by  fraud,  force,  or  marriage; 
for  he  scrupled  no  means  to  obtain  his  ends. 

About  that  time,  Ferdinand  King  of  Arragon,  and  Isabella  his  wife, 
Queen  of  Oa&tile,  united  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy,  and  drove  the 
Moors  out  of  Spain,  who  had  till  then  kept  position  of  Granada.  About 
that  time,  too,  the  house  of  Austria  laid  the  great  foundations  of  its 
subsequent  power;  first,  by  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  with  the  heiress 
of  Burgundy ;  and  then,  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  Philip.  Arohdukt 
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of  Austria,  with  Jane,  the  daughter  of  Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain,  iui«^ 
heiress  of  that  whole  kingdom,  and  of  the  West  Indies.  By  the  firct  c> 
these  marriages,  the  honse  of  Austria  acquired  the  seventeen  pro»incet 
and  by  the  latter,  Spain  and  America ;  all  which  centred  In  th&  .^erson 
of  Oharles  tlie  Fifth,  son  of  the  above  mentioned  ArohduiJce  PhLl\?,  the 
son  of  M<j[imilian.  It  was  upon  account  of  tJiese  two  marr'ng^i,  ;hat 
the  following  Latin  distich  was  made : 

Bella  gerant  alii,  Tu  fellx  Austria  pub^ ; 
Nam  qujB  Mars  alUs,  dat  tibl  regna  Venus. 

This  immense  power,  which  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  foLcd  him- 
self possessed  of,  gave  him  a  desire  for  universal  power,  (for  pecpio  ne/e? 
desire  all  till  they  have  gotten  a  great  deal,)  and  alarmed  France;  this 
sowed  the  seeds  of  that  jealousy  and  enmity,  which  have  riourishe<i  ever 
since  between  those  two  great  powers.  Afterwards  tlie  House  of  Aus- 
tria was  weakened  by  the  division  made  by  Charles  the  Fifth  of  his 
dominions,  between  his  son,  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  and  his  brother 
Ferdinand ;  and  has  ever  since  been  dwindling  to  the  weak  condition  in 
which  it  now  is.  This  is  a  most  interesting  part  of  the  history  of 
Europe,  of  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  be  exactly 
and  minutely  informed. 

There  are  in  the  history  of  most  countries,  certain  very  remarkable 
aeras,  which  deserve  more  particular  inquiry  and  attention  than  the  com- 
mon run  of  history.  Such  is  the  revolt  of  the  Seventeen  Provinces,  in 
the  reign  of  PhiHp  the  Second  of  Spain;  which  ended  in  forming  the 
present  republic  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces;  whose  independency 
was  first  allowed  by  Spain  at  the  treaty  of  Munster.  Such  was  the 
extraordinary  revolution  of  Portugal,  in  the  year  1640,  in  favour  of  the 
present  House  of  Braganza.  Such  is  the  famous  revolution  of  Sweden, 
when  Christian  the  Second  of  Denmark,  who  was  also  king  Sweden,  was 
driven  out  by  Gustavus  Vasa.  And  such  also  is  that  memorable  eera 
in  Denmark,  of  1660 ;  when  the  states  of  that  kingdom  made  a  volun- 
tary surrender  of  all  their  rights  and  liberties  to  the  Crown ;  and  changed 
that  free  state  into  the  most  absolute  monarchy  now  in  Europe.  The 
Acta  Regia^  upon  that  occasion,  are  worth  your  perusing.  These 
remarkable  periods  of  modern  history  deserve  your  particular  attention, 
and  most  of  them  have  been  treated  singly  by  good  historians,  which 
are  worth  your  reading.  The  revolutions  of  Sweden,  and  of  Portugal, 
are  most  admirably  well  written  by  L'Abb6  de  Vertot;  they  are  short, 
and  will  not  take  twelve  hours'  reading.  There  is  another  book  which 
very  well  deserves  your  looking  into,  but  not  worth  your  buying  at 
present,  because  it  is  not  portable :  if  you  can  b«)rrow  or  hire  it,  you 
should;  and  that  is,  U  Histoire  de9  Traites  de  Paix^  in  two  volumoj*, 
folio,  which  make  part  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique,  You  will  there  find 
a  short  and  clear  history,  and  the  substance  of  every  treaty  made  in 
Europe,  during  the  last  century,  from  the  treaty  of  Vervins*.  Three 
parts  in  four  of  this  book  are  not  worth  your  reading,  as  they  relate  to 
tre«ities  of  very  little  importance ;  but  if  you  select  the  most  considera 
tie  ones,  read  them  with  attention,  and  take  some  notes,  it  will  be  of 
great  use  to  you.    Attend  chiefly  to  those  in  which  the  great  powen 
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of  Europe  are  Ihe  parlies ;  such  ss  the  treaty  of  tlie  Pyrenees,  between 
France  and  S[iMTt ;  tlie  treaties  of  Nimegoen  and  Ryswick ;  but,  above 
allf  the  treaty  of  Munoter  should  be  most  circumstantially  and  minutely 
known  to  you.  <i3  almost  ev^ry  treaty  made  since  has  some  reference  to 
it.  Fc  tliis,  J  ^re  Bougeant  is  the  best  book  you  can  read,  as  it  takes 
in  the  thirty  years'  war,  which  preceded  that  treaty.  The  treaty  itselL 
which  is  made  a  perpetual  law  of  the  empire,  comes  in  the  course  of 
your  lectures  upon  the  Jtu  Publicum  Imperii, 

In  order  to  furnish  you  with  materials  for  a  letter,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  inform  both  yon  anc*  mvself  of  what  it  is  right  that  we  should 
know,  pray  answer  mo  the  following  questions : 

How  many  companier  are  there  in  the  Saxon  regiments  of  foot  ? 
How  many  men  in  each  company  ? 

How  many  troops  in  the  regiments  of  horse  and  dragoons  :  and  how 
.uany  men  ineach? 

What  number  of  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  in  a 
company  of  foot,  or  in  a  troop  of  horse  or  dragoons?  N.  B.  Non-com- 
Diissionea  officers  are  all  those  below  ensigns  and  cornets. 

What  is  the  daily  pay  of  a  Saxon  foot  soldier,  dragoon,  and  trooper  ? 

What  are  thf  several  ranks  of  the  £tat  Major-gentral  f  2i.  B,  Th-j 
ytat  Major-genet al  is  every  thing  above  colonel.  Tlie  ^ustrians  ha'« 
^o  brigadiers,  an^?.  th<»  French  have  no  major-generali',  in  their  Etat 
Vjjor,  What  bav^  the  Saxons  ?    Adieu ! 

LVrTER  OXLVI. 

Loiicua^  j^ar^  97,  •>.  8. 1748. 

Dkar  Boy  :  This  little  packet  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  one  Monsieur 
Duval,  who  is  going  to  the  £Air  at  Leipsig.  He  is  a  jeweller,  origiually 
of  Geneva,  but  who  has  been  settled  here  these  eight  or  ten  years,  and  a 
very  sensible  fellow:  pray  do  be  very  civil  to  him. 

As  I  advised  you,  some  time  ago,  to  inform  yourself  of  the  civil  and 
military  establishments  of  as  many  of  the  kingdoms  and  states  of  Eu- 
rope, as  you  should  either  be  in  yourself,  or  be  able  to  get  authentic 
accounts  of^  I  send  you  here  a  little  book,  in  which,  upon  the  article  of 
Hanover,  1  have  pointed  out  tlie  short  method  of  putting  down  tliese 
infonnations,  by  way  of  helping  your  memory.  The  book  being  letter- 
ed, you  can  immediately  turn  to  whatever  article  you  want;  and,  by 
adding  interleaves  to  each  letter,  may  extend  your  minutes  to  what  partic- 
ulars you  please.  You  may  get  such  books  made  any  where ;  and  ap- 
propriate each,  if  you  please,  to  aparticular  object.  1  have  iny:*elt*  found 
great  utility  in  this  method.  If  I  had  known  what  to  have  sent  you  by 
this  opportunity  1  wonld  have  done  it.  The  French  say.  Que  les  petite 
preeeae  entretiennentVamitie  et  que  lee  grands  Vaugmentent ;  but  I 
could  not  recollect  that  yon  wanted  any  thing,  or  at  least  any  thing  that 
you  caimot  get  as  well  at  Leipsig  as  here.  Do  but  continue  to  deserve, 
and,  I  assure  you,  that  you  shall  never  want  any  thing  I  can  give. 

Do  not  apprehend  that  my  being  out  of  employment  may  be  iny 
prejudice  to  yon  Many  things  will  happen  before  you  can  be  fit  foi 
bosiness;  and  when  you  are  fit,  whatever  my  situation  may  be,  it  wiil 
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always  be  in  my  power  to  help  yon  in  yonr  first  steps :  afterrards  yon 
mast  help  yoarsclf  by  yonr  own  abilities.  Make  yourself  necessary,  and. 
instead  of  soliciting,  yon  will  be  solicited.  The  thorough  knowl^ge  ot 
foreign  affairs,  the  interests,  the  views,  ana  the  manners  of  the  several 
courts  in  Europe,  are  not  the  common  growth  of  this  country.  It  is  in 
your  power  to  acquire  them;  yon  have  all  the  means,     .'idieu l  Yoora. 


LETTER  OXLVn. 

LoiooM,  AprU  1,  0, 8,  l4«a. 

DiAB  BoT :  I  have  not  received  any  letter,  either  from  you  or  from 
Mr.  Harte,  these  three  po8t&  which  I  impute  wholly  to  accidenU*  between 
this  place  and  Leipsig;  and  they  are  disCanw  enough  to  admit  of  many. 
I  always  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  well,  when  I  do  not  hear  to  the 
C(uitrary ;  besides,  as  1  have  often  told  you,  I  am  much  more  anxious 
about  your  doing  well,  than  about  your  being  well ;  and,  when  you  do 
not  write,  I  will  suppose  that  vou  are  doing  something  more  useful. 
Your  health  will  continue,  while  your  temperance  continues;  and  at 
vour  age  nature  takes  sufficient  care  of  the  body,  provided  she  is  left  to 
herself,  and  that  intemperance  on  one  hand,  or  medicines  on  the  other, 
do  not  ^reak  in  upon  her.  But  it  is  by  no  means  so  with  the  mind, 
which,  at  ^our  age  particularly,  requires  great  and  constant  care,  and 
simie  physic.  Every  quarter  of  an  hour,  well  or  ill  employed,  will  do  i*; 
essential  and  lasting  good  or  harm.  )t  squires,  also  a  great  deal  of 
exercise,  to  bring  it  tc  a  state  of  heailL  uA  vigour.  Observe  the  differ- 
ence *;li6re  is  between  minde  culti  '^.^  ard  minds  uncultivated,  and 
von  will,  1  am  sure,  tlank  that  you  cai.no*.  t&ketoo  much  pains,  nor  em- 
ploy too  much  of  your  time  in  the  culture  of  your  own.  A  drayman  is 
probably  bom  with  as  good  organs  as  Milton.  Locke,  or  Newton ;  but, 
by  cull  ure,  they  are  as  much  more  above  him  as  he  is  above  his  horse. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  extraordinary  geniuses  nave  broken  out  by  the  force 
jf  nature,  without  the  assistance  of  education ;  but  tliose  instances  are 
^oo  rare -for  any  body  to  trust  to;  and  even  they  would  make  a  much 
greater  figure,  if  they  had  the  advantage  of  education  into  the  bargain. 
If  Shakespeare^s  genius  had  been  cultivated,  those  beauties,  which  we  so 
Justly  admire  in  him«  would  have  been  nndisgraced  by  ihofe  extiava- 
gancies,  and  that  nonsense,  with  which  they  are  frequently  accompanied. 
People  are,  in  general,  what  they  are  made,  by  education  and  company, 
from  fifteen  to  fire-and-twenty ;  consider  well,  therefore,  the  importance 
•f  \our  next  eight  or  nine  years;  your  whole  depends  upon  them. 
.'  will  tell  you  sincerely,  my  hopes  and  my  fears  concerning  you.  I 
rhink  yon  will  be  a  good  scholar,  and  that  3*ou  will  acquire  a  considera- 
ble sti>ck  of  knowledge  of  varions  kinds ;  but  I  fear  that  you  neglect  what 
are  called  little,  though,  in  truth,  they  are  very  materiid  things ;  I  mean, 
n  gentleness  of  manners,  an  engaging  address,  and  an  insinuating  beha- 
viour: they  are  real  and  solid  advantages,  and  none  but  those  who  do 
not  know  the  world,  treat  them  as  trifles.  I  am  told  that  you  speak 
very  quick,  and  not  distinctly ;  this  is  a  most  ungraceful  and  disagree* 
4ble  trick,  which  yon  know  I  have  told  yon  of  a  thoutmnd  tiraee;  pr»yat 
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tend  oarefhUy  to  the  oorreotiou  of  it  An  agreeable  and  distinct  man- 
ner of  speaking  adds  greatly  to  the  matter;  and  I  have  known  many  a 
very  good  speech  unregarded,  cpon  accoant  of  the  disagreeable  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  delivered,  and  many  an  indifferent  one  applaoded» 
from  the  contrary  reason.    Adieu. 


IJEJTER  OXLVin. 

Lomxnr,  .4pr«lS,  O,  A  1MB. 

Dbab  Bot  :  Though  I  have  no  letters  from  yon  to  acknowledge  since 
ray  last  to  yon,  I  will  not  let  three  posts  go  from  hence  withont  a  letter 
from  me.  My  affection  always  prompts  me  to  write  to  yon;  and  I  am 
encouraged  to  do  it,  by  the  hopes  that  my  letters  are  not  quite  useless. 
Ton  wiU  probably  receive  this  in  the  midst  of  the  diversions  of  Leipzig 
fair;  at  which.  Mr.  Uarte  tells  me,  that  yon  are  to  shine  in  fine 
clothes,  among  fine  folks.  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  as  it  is  time  that  von 
should  begin  to  be  fonned  to  the  %nauners  of  tlie  world  in  higher  life. 
Courts  are  the  best  schoob  for  that  sort  of  learning.  You  are  l^nning 
now  with  the  outside  of  a  court;  and  there  is  not  a  more  gaudy  one 
than  that  of  Saxony.  Attend  to  it,  and  make  your  observations  upon 
the  turn  and  manners  of  it,  that  yon  may  hereatler  compare  it  with 
other  courts,  which  you  will  see.  And,  thougluyou  are  not  yet  able  to 
be  informed,  or  to  judge  of  the  political  conduct  and  maxims  of  that 
court,  yet  you  may  remark  the  forms,  the  ceremonies,  and  the  exterior 
state  of  it.  At  least  see  every  thing  that  you  can  see,  and  know  every 
thing  that  you  can  know  of  it,  by  asking  questions.  8ee  likewise  every 
thing  at  the  fair,  from  operas  and  plays,  down  to  the  Suvuyard*s  raree 
shews.  Every  thing  is  worth  seeing  once ;  and  the  more  one  sees,  the 
less  one  either  wonders  or  admires. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Uarte,  and  tell  him  that  I  have  just  now  . 
received  his  letter,  for  which  I  tliank  him.    I  am  called  away,  and  my 
letter  is  therefore  very  much  shortened.    Adieu. 

1  am  impatient  to  receive  your  answers  to  the  many  questions  that  1 
have  asked  you. 

LETTER  CXLIX. 

LomoB,  ilprll  M.  O.  A 1746L 

Dbab  Bot  :  I  am  extremely  pleased  with  your  continuation  of  the 
history  of  tli^  Reformation;  which  is  one  those  important  »ras  that 
deiierves  your  utmost  attention,  and  of  which  you  cannot  be  too  min- 
utely informed.  You  have,  doubtless,  considered  the  causes  of  that 
great  event,  and  observed  that  disappointment  and  resentment  had  a 
much  greater  share  in  it,  than  a  religions  zeal  or  an  abhorrence  of  the 
errors  and  abuses  of  popery. 

Luther,  an  Augustin  monk,  enraged  that  his  order,  and  consequently 
himself,  had  not  the  exclnsive  privilege  of  selling  indulgences,  but  that 
the  Dominicans  were  let  into  a  shsre  of  that  profitable  but  infamou:* 
IrmIc  turns  reformer,  and  exclaims  against  tlie  abuses,  the  ooTrnptior*. 
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and  the  idolatry,  of  tlie  church  of  Rome;  which  were  certainly  grosu 
enough  for  him  to  have  seen  long  before,  hut  which  he  had  at  least 
acquiesced  in,  till  what  he  called  the  rights,  that  is,  the  profits,  of  his 
order  came  to  be  touched.  It  is  true,  the  church  of  Rome  furnished  hhn 
'ample  matt-er  for  complaint  and  refonnation,  and  he  laid  hold  of  it  ably. 
This  seems  to  me  the  true  cause  of  that  great  and  necessary  work ;  but 
whatever  the  cause  was,  the  effect  was  good;  and  the  Reformation 
spread  itself  by  its  own  truth  and  fitness;  was  conscientiously  received 
by  great  numbers  in  Germany,  and  other  countries;  and  was  soon  after* 
wards  mixed  up  with  the  politics  of  princes ;  and,  as  it  always  happen.i 
in  religious  disputes,  became  the  specious  covering  of  injustice  and 
ambition. 

Under  the  pretence  of  crushing  heresy  as  it  was  called,  the  House  of 
Austria  meant  to  extend  and  establish  its  power  in  the  empire :  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  Protestant  Princes,  under  the  pretence  of  extir- 
pating idolatry,  or  at  least  of  securing  toleration,  meant  only  to  enlarge 
their  own  dominons  or  privileges.  These  views  respectively,  among  ilie 
chiefs  on  both  sides,  much  more  tlmn  true  religious  motives,  continued 
what  were  called  the  religions  wara  in  Germany,  almost  uninterrupt 
edlv,  till  the  affairs  of  the  two  religions  were  finally  settled  by  the  treaty 
of  Munster. 

Were  most  historical  events  traced  up  to  their  true  causes,  I  fear  we 
should  not 'find  them  much  more  noble  or  disinterested,  than  Luther's 
disappointed  avarice;  and  therefore  I  look  with  some  contempt  ujwn 
those  refining  and  sagacious  historians,  who  ascribe  all,  even  the  most 
common  events,  to  some  deep  political  cause;  whereas  mankind  is  made 
up  of  inconsistencies,  and  no  man  acts  invariably  up  to  his  predominant 
character.  The  wisest  man  sometimes  acts  weakly,  and  the  weakest 
sometimes  wisely.  Our  jarring  passions,  our  variable  humors,  nay,  our 
ffreater  or  lesser  degree  of  health  and  spirits,  produce  such  contradictions 
m  our  conduct,  that,  I  believe,  those  are  the  oltenest  mistaken,  whi 
ascribe  our  actions  to  the  most  seemingly  obvious  motives ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  a  light  supper,  a  good  night's  sleep,  and  a  fine  morning,  have 
sometimes  made  a  hero  of  the  same  man,  who,  by  an  indigestion,  a  rest- 
less night,  and  rainy  morning,  would  have  proved  a  coward.  Our  best 
conjectures,  therefore,  as  to  the  tnie  springs  t)f  actions,  are  but  very 
uncertain ;  and  the  actions  themselves  are  all  that  we  must  pretend  to 
know  from  history.  That  Oeasar  was  murdered  by  twenty rthree  conspi- 
rators, I  make  no  doubt:  but  I  very  much  doubt,  that  their  love  of 
liberty,  and  of  their  country,  was  their  sole,  or  even  principal  motive; 
and  I  dare  say  that,  if  the  truth  were  known,  we  should  find  that  many 
other  motives,  at  least  concurred,  even  in  the  great  Brutus  himself;  such 
as  pride,  envy,  personal  pique,  and  disappointment.  Nay,  I  cannot  help 
carrying  my  Pyrrhonism  still  ftirther,  and  extending  often  to  historical 
facts  themselves,  at  least  to  most  of  the  circumstances  with  which  they 
afe  related ,  and  every  day's  experience  confirms  me  in  this  historical 
incre<lulity.  Do  we  ever  hear  the  most  recent  fact  relate<l  exactly  in 
the  same  wav,  by  the  several  people  who  were  at  the  same  time  eye-wit- 
nesses of  it  ?  No.  One  mistakes,  another  misrepresents ;  and  ot  her? 
warp  it  a  little  to  their  own  turn  of  mind,  or  private  vipwg.     A  uian 
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wlio  has  been  concerned  in  a  transaction,  will  not  write  it  finirly^ 
and  a  man  who  has  not,  cannot.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  nncer* 
tainty,  history  is  not  the  less  necessary  to  be  known,  as  tiie  best  histo- 
ries are  taken  for  granted,  and  are  the  frequent  subjects  both  of  conver- 
sation and  writing.  Though  I  am  convinced  that  Cfesar's  ghost  never 
appeared  to  Brutus,  yet  I  should  be  much  ashamed  to  I)e  ignorant  of 
that  fact,  as  related  by  the  historians  of  those  times.  Thus  the  Pagan 
theology  is  universally  received  as  matter  for  writing  and  conversation, 
thongh  believed  now  by  nobody;  and  we  talk  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo, 
&c.  as  gods,  though  we  know,  tliat  if  they  ever  existed  at  all,  it  was 
only  as  mere  mortal  men.  This  historical  Pyrrhonism,  then,  proves* 
nothing  against  the  study  and  knowledge  of  history;  which,  of  all 
other  studies,  is  the  most  necessary  for  a  man  who  is  to  live  in  the 
world.  It  only  points  out  to  us,  not  to  be  too  decisive  and  peremptory; 
and  to  be  cautious  how  we  draw  inferences,  for  our  own  practice,  from 
remote  facts,  partially  or  ignorantly  related ;  of  which  we  can,  at  best, 
but  imperfectly  guess,  and  certainly  not  know  the  real  motives.  The 
testimonies  of  ancient  history  must  necessarily  be  weaker  than  those  of 
modern,  as  all  testimony  grows  weaker  and  weaker,  as  it  is  more  ana 
more  remote  from  us.  I  would  thea*efore  advise  you  to  study  ancient 
history,  in  general,  as  other  people  do;  that  is,  not  to  be  ignorant  of  any 
of  those  facta  which  are  universally  received,  upon  the  faith  of  th^  best 
historians;  and,  whether  true  or  false,  you  have  them  as  other  people 
have  them.  But  modem  history,  I  moan  particularly  that  of  the  last 
three  centuries,  is  what  I  would  have  you  apply  to  with  the  greatest 
attention  and  exactness.  There  the  probability  of  coming  at  the  tru^h  is 
much  greater,  as  the  testimonies  are  much  more  recent ;  besides,  anec- 
dotes, memoirs,  and  original  letters,  otten  come  to  the  aid  of  mo<lern  Iiis- 
tory.  The  best  memoirs  that  I  know  of  are  tho^  of  Cardinal  de  R«tz, 
which  I  have  once  before  recommended  to  you;  and  which  I  advise  3'on  to 
read  more  than  once,  with  attention.  There  are  many  political  maxims 
in  these  memoirs,  most  of  which  are  printed  in  italics;  pray  attend 
to,  and  remember  them.  I  never  read  them  but  my  own  expen- 
ence  confirms  the  truth  of  them.  Many  of  them  seem  trifling  to  people 
who  are  not  used  to  business ;  but  those  who  are,  feel  the  truth  of 
them. 

It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  long  rambling  letter;  in  which  if  any 
one  thing  can  be  of  use  to  you,  it  will  more  than  pcy  the  tnmblo  I  hav« 
taken  to  write  it.    Adieu  1    Yours. 


LETTER  OL. 

Lonxm,  Mof  10,  O,  S,  IfH 

Dear  Boy  :  I  reckon  that  this  letter  will  find  you  just  returned  from 
Dresden,  where  you  have  made  your  first  court  earavantie.  What  incli- 
nation for  courts  this  taste  of  them  may  hkve  given  you,  1  »*4innot  tell ; 
i>7'.  t'iis  I  t^iink  myself  sure  of,  from  your  good  sense,  that  in  leaving 
i'  .^Im.  you  have'  left  disgipation  too;  and  have  resumed,  at  I^ifHig; 
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that  uyplioatioiif  which,  if  yoa  like  oourts,  can  alone  enable  yon  to  maka 
a  good  figure  at  them.  A  mere  courtier,  without  parts  or  knowledge, 
is  the  most  frivolous  and  coptemptible  of  all  beings ;  as,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  a  man  of  parts  and  knowledge,  who  acquires  the  easy  and  noble 
manners  of  a  court,  is  the  most  perfect.  It  is  a  trite,  common-place 
observation,  that  courts  are  the  seats  of  falsehood  and  dissimulation. 
That,  like  many,  I  might  say  most,  common-place  observations,  is  false. 
Falsehood  and  dissimulation  are  certainly  to  be  found  at  courts ;  but 
where  are  they  not  to  be  found?  Oottagee  have  them,  as  well  as  courts; 
only  with  worse  maimers.  A  couple  of  neighbouring  farmers  in  a  vil- 
lage will  contrive  and  practise  as  many  tricks,  to  overreach  each  other 
at  the  next  market,  or  to  supplant  each  other  in  the  fovour  of  the  squire, 
as  any  two  courtiers  can  do  to  supplant  each  other  in  tlie  favor  of  their 
prince. 

Wliatever  poets  may  write,  or  fools  believe,  of  rural  inuooenoe  and 
truth,  and  of  the  perfidy  of  courts,  this  is  most  undoubtedly  true-— that 
shepherds  and  ministers  are  both  men ;  their  nature  and  passions  the 
same,  the  modes  of  them  only  different. 

Having  mentioned  common-place  observations,  I  will  particularly 
loaution  you  against  either  using,  believing,  or  approving  Uiem.  They 
are  tlie  common  topics  of  witlings  and  coxcombs ;  those,  who  really  have 
wit,  have  the  utmost  contempt  for  them,  and  scorn  even  to  laugh  at  the 
pert  things  that  those  would-be  wits  sa^  upon  auch  subjects. 

Religion  is  one  of  their  favourite  topics ;  it  is  all  priestrcraft;  and  an 
invention  contrived  and  carried  on  by  priests  of  all  religions,  for  their 
own  power  and  profit;  from  this  absurd  and  tialse  principle  fiow  the 
common-place,  insipid  jokes,  and  insults  upon  the  clergy.  With  these 
people,  every  priest,  of  every  religion,  is  either  a  public  or  a  concealed 
unbeliever,  drunkard,  and  whore-mastcr:  whereas,  I  conceive,  that 
priests  are  extremely  like  other  men,  and  neitlier  the  better  nor  the 
worse  for  wearing  a  gown  or  a  surplice :  but  if  they  ore  dil&rent  from 
other  people,  probably  it  is  rather  on  the  side  of  religion  and  morality, 
or,  at  least,  decency,  from  their  education  and  manner  of  lite. 

Anotlier  common  topic  for  false  wit,  and  cool  raillery,  is  matrimony. 
Every  man  and  his  wife  hate  each  other  cordially ;  whatever  they  may 
pretend,  in  public,  to  the  contrary.  The  husband  certainly  wishes  his 
wife  at  the  devil,  and  the  wife  certainly  cuckolds  her  husband.  Whereas, 
I  presume,  that  men  and  their  wives  neither  love  nor  hate  each  other 
the  more,  upon  account  of  the  form  of  matrimony  which  has  been  said 
over  them.  The  cohabitation,  indeed,  which  is  the  consequence  of 
matrimony,  makes  them  either  love  or  hate  more,  accordingly  as  they 
respectively  deserve  it ;  but  that  would  be  exactly  the  yame,  between  any 
man  and  woman,  who  lived  together  without  being  married. 

These  and  many  other  common-place  reflections  upon  nations  or 
profeesions  in  general,  (which  are  at  least  as  often  false  as  true,)  are  the 
poor  rei^ige  of  people  who  have  neither  wit  nor  invention  of  tlieir  own, 
but  endeavour  to  shine  in  company  by  second-hand  finery.  I  aVars 
put  these  pert  jackanapes  out  of  countenance,  by  looking  extriiprlv 
grave,  when  tliey  expect  that  I  sliould  laugh  at  their  pleasantries :  *»ud 
*>y  saying  teell^  and  $o  ;  as  if  they  had  not  done,  and  that  the  !«ting  wo*v 
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Ml  f  eome.  This  dlsooncerts  tbem ;  as  they  have  no  resources  in 
thenr  jlves,  and  liave  bot  one  set  of  jok<)8  to  live  upon.  Men  of  partii 
are  r  /t  reduced  to  these  shifts,  and  have  the  utmost  contempt  for  them* 
the}  find  proper  subjects  enough  for  either  useful  or  lively  conversa 
tiocs ;  they  can  be  witty  without  satire  or  common-place,  and  serious 
without  being  dull.  The  frequentadon  of  courts  checks  this  petulancy 
af  manners ;  the  good-breeding  and  circumspection  which  are  necessary, 
and  only  to  be  learned  there,  correct  those  pertnesses.  I  do  not  doubt 
hat  that  you  are  improved  in  your  manners,  by  the  short  visit  which 
fou  have  made  at  Dresden ;  and  the  other  courts,  which  I  intend  that 
fou  shall  be  better  acquainted  with,  will  gradually  smooth  yon  up  to  tlie 
lighest  polish.  In  courts,  a  versatility  of  genius  and  softness  of  man- 
lers  are  absolutely  necessary ;  which  some  people  mistake  for  abject 
lattery,  and  having  no  opinion  of  one^s  own ;  whereas  it  is  only  the 
lecent  and  genteel  manner  of  maintaining  your  own  opinion,  and  possi- 
bly <^  bringing  other  people  to  it.  The  manner  of  doing  things  is  ofter. 
more  important  than  tlie  things  themselves ;  and  the  very  same  thing  may 
become  either  pleasing  or  offensive,  b^  the  manner  of  saying  or  doing  it. 
Materiam  $up&rabat  opu$^  is  often  said  of  works  of  sculpture :  where, 
though  tlie  materials  were  valuable,  as  silver,  gold,  &c.  the  workmanship 
was  still  more  so.  This  holds  true,  applied  to  manners ;  wliich  adorn 
whatever  knowledge  or  parts  people  may  have ;  and  even  make  a  greater 
improsition  upon  nine  in  ten  of  mankind,  than  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
materials.  On  the  other  hand,  remember,  that  what  Horace  says  of  good 
writing  is  Justly  applicable  to  those  who  would  make  a  Kood  figure  in 
courts,  and  distinguish  themselves  in  the  shining  parts  df  life ;  Sapere 
€$t  prindipium  et/bn$,  A  man  who,  without  a  good  fund  of  knowledge 
and  parts,  adopts  a  court  life,  makes  the  most  ridiculous  figure  imagina- 
ble, lie  is  a  machine,  little  superior  to  the  court  clock ;  and,  as  this 
S)ints  out  the  hours,  he  points  out  the  frivolous  employment  of  them, 
e  is,  at  most,  a  comment  upon  the  clock ;  and  according  to  the  hours 
that  it  strikes,  tells  you  now  it  is  levee,  now  dinner,  now  sup|>er  time, 
&c.  The  end  which  I  propose  by  your  education,  and  which  ((/*  you 
piease)  I  shall  certainly  attain,  is  to  unite  in  you  all  the  knowledge  of  a 
scholar  with  the  manners  of  a  courtier ;  and  to  join,  what  is  seldom 
joined  by  any  of  my  countrymen,  books  and  the  world.  They  an* 
commonly  twenty  years  old  before  they  have  spoken  to  any  body  above 
their  school-master,  and  the  fellows  of  their  college.  If  they  happen 
*<}  liave  learning,  it  is  only  Greek  and  Latin,  but  not  one  word  of  mod 
em  history,  or  modern  languages.  Thus  prepared,  they  go  abroad,  as 
they  cifXi  it;  but^  in  truth,  they  stay  at  home  all  that  while;  for  being 
yery  awkward,  confoundedly  ashamed,  and  not  speaking  the  languages, 
they  go  into  no  foreign  company,  at  least  none  good;  but  dine  and  sup 
with  one  another  only  at  the  tavern.  Such  examples,  I  am  sure,  you 
will  not  imitate,  but  even  cirefhlly  avoid.  Ton  will  always  take  care 
to  keep  die  best  company  in  the  place  where  you  are,  which  is  the  only 
use  of  travelling :  and  (by  the  way)  the  pleasures  of  a  gentleman  ara 
only  to  be  found  in  the  best  company ;  for  that  riot  which  low  company, 
most  falsely  and  impudently,  caII  pleasure,  is  only  the  sensuality  of  a 
»wiue. 
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I  ask  hard  and  nninterrapted  study  from  yon  bat  one  year  more^ 
after  that,  yon  shall  have  everyday  more  and  more  timelbryour  amns^ 
ments.  A  few  hours  each  day  will  then  be  snffioient  for  application, 
and  the  others  cannot  be  better  employed  tlian  in  the  pleasures  of  gooo 
company.     Adieo. 

LETTER  OLI. 

UmoM,  May  17,  O,  &  1T46L 

Deab  Boy:  *  received,  yesterday,  your  letter  of  the  16th,  N".  S.,  and 
Imve,  in  consequence  of  it,  written,  this  day,  to  Sir  Charles  Williams,  to 
thank  him  for  all  the  civilities  he  has  shown  yon.  Tour  first  setting 
out  at  court  has,  I  find,  been  very  favourable ;  and  his  Polish  Majesty  has 
distinguished  vou.  I  hope  you  received  that  mark  of  distinction  with 
respect  and  with  steadiness,  which  is  the  proper  behaviour  of  a  man  of 
fashion.  People  of  a  low,  obscure  education  cannot  stand  the  rays  of 
greatness ;  they  are  frightened  out  of  their  wits  when  kings  and  great 
mon  speak  to  them ;  they  are  awkward,  ashamed,  and  do  not  know 
wliat  nor  how  to  answer ;  whereas,  les  honmtes  gens  are  not  dazzle<l  by 
superior  rank:  thev  know,  and  pay  all  the  respect  that  is  due  t4>  it;  but 
they  do  it  without  being  disconcerted;  and  can  converse  just  as  easily 
with  a  king  as  witli  any  one  of  his  subjects.  That  is  the  great  advant- 
age of  being  introduced  young  into  good  company,  and  being  used  i^rly  to 
converse  with  one^s  superiors.  How  many  men  have  I  seen  here,  wlio, 
after  having  Jiad  tlie  full  benefit  of  an  English  education,  first  at  sciiool, 
and  then  at  the  university,  when  they  have  been  presented  to  the  king, 
did  not  know  whether  they  stood  upon  tlieir  hea<1s  or  their  heels  I  If 
the  king  spoke  to  them,  they  were  annihilated;  they  trembled,  endea- 
voured to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  and  missed  them;  let 
their  hats  fidl,  and  were  ashamed  to  take  them  up;  and  in  short, 
put  themselves  in  every  attitude  but  the  right,  that  is,  the  easy  and 
natural  one.  The  characteristic  of  a  well-bred  man  is,  to  conver\e 
with  his  inferiors  without  insolence,  and  with  his  superiors  with  resj^eri 
and  ease.  He  talks  to  kings  without  concern  ;  he  trifles  with  women  (»f 
the  first  condition,  with  familiarity,  gaiety,  but  respect;  and  converse? 
with  his  equals,  whether  he  is  acquainted  with  tliem  or  not,  upon 
general  common  topics,  that  are  not,  however,  quite  frivolou<»,  without 
the  least  concern  of  mind  or  awkwardness  of  body :  neither  of  which  can 
appear  to  advantage,  but  when  they  are  perfectly  easy. 

Tlie  tea-things  wliich  Sir  Charles  Williams  has  given  yon,  I  Jvon.A 
have  you  make  a  present  of  to  your  Mamma,  and  send  them  to  hoi  by 
Duval  when  he  returns.  You  owe  her  not  only  duty,  but  ikewise 
great  obligations  for  her  care  and  tenderness ;  and  consequently,  cannot 
talce  too  many  opportunities  of  shewing  your  gi-atitudo. 

1  atn  impatient  to  receive  your  account  of  Dresden^  and  likewno  y  Tir 
iii-jwers  to  the  many  questions  that  I  asked  you. 

Adieu  for  this  time,  and  Qod  bless  you  I 
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LETTER  OLII. 

hanoM,  Mttvn,  O.  8. 1T48. 

Dulf  6ot  :  This  and  the  two  next  years  make  so  important  a  period 
Iff  your  life,  that  I  cannot  help  repeating  to  you  my  exhortations,  my 
oommarids,  and  (what  I  hope  will  be  still  more  prevailing  with  you  than 
either)  my  earnest  entreaties,  to  employ  them  well.  Every  moment  that 
you  now  lose,  is  so  much  character  and  advantage  lost;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  every  moment  that  you  now  employ  usefully,  is  so  much  time 
wisely  laid  out,  at  most  prodigious  interest.  These  two  years  must  lay 
the  foundations  of  all  the  knowledge  tliat  you  will  ever  have;  you  may 
build  upon  them  afterwards  as  mucli  as  you  please,  but  it  will  be  too 
late  to  lay  any  new  ones.  Let  me  beg  of  you,  therefore,  to  grudge  no 
labour  nor  pains  to  acquire,  in  time,  that  stock  of  knowledge,  witliout 
which  you  never  can  rise,  but  must  make  a  very  insignificant  figure  in 
the  world.  Consider  your  own  situation  ;  you  kave  uot  tlie  advantage 
of  rank  or  fortune  to  bear  you  up;  I  shall,  very  probably,  be  out 
of  the  world  before  you  can  properly  be  said  to  be  in  it  What  then 
will  you  have  to  rely  on  but  your  own  merit?  Tliat  alone  must  raise 
you,  and  tliat  alone  will  raise  you,  if  you  have  but  enough  of  it.  I  have 
often  heard  and  read  of  oppressed  and  unrewarded  merit,  but  I  have 
oflener  (I  might  say  always)  seen  great  merit  make  its  way,  and  meet 
with  its  reward,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties. 
By  merit,  I  mean  the  moral  virtues,  knowle<lge,  and  manners;  as  to  the 
moral  virtues,  I  say  nothing  to  you,  they  speak  best  for  themselves,  nor 
can  I  stispect  that  they  want  any  recomehdation  with  you;  I  will  there- 
fore only  assure  you,  that  without  them  you  will  be  most  unhappy. 

As  to  knowledge,  I  have  often  told  you,  and  I  am  persuaded  you  are 
thoroughly  convinced,  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is  to  you,  whatever 
your  destination  may  be.  But  as  knowledge  has  a  most  extensivi* 
meaning,  and  as  the  life  of  man  is  not  long  enough  to  acquire,  nor  his 
mind  capable  of  entertaining  and  digesting,  all  parts  of  knowledge,  I  will 
point  out  those  to  which  you  should  particularly  apply,  and  which,  by 
application,  you  may  make  yourself  perfect  master  of.  Classical  know- 
ledge, that  is,  Greek  and  Latin,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  everybody; 
because  every  body  has  agreed  to  think  and  to  call  it  so.  And  the  word 
ilWeraU,  in  its  common  acceptation^  means  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  thos« 
two  languages.  You  are  by  this  time,  I  hope,  pretty  near  master  of  both, 
so  that  a  small  part  of  the  day  dedicated  to  them,  for  two  years  more, 
will  make  you  perfect  in  that  study.  Rhetoric,  logic,  a  little  geometry, 
and  a  general  notion  of  astronomy,  must,  in  their  turns,  have  their  hours 
too ;  not  that  I  desire  you  should  be  deep  in  any  one  of  these;  but  it  is 
fit  you  should  know  something  of  them  all.  The  knowledge  more  par- 
ticularly useful  and  necessary  for  you,  considering  your  destination,  con- 
sists of  modern  languages,  modern  history,  chronol(»gy,  and  geography 
the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  jvs  publicum  Imperii,  You  must  abso- 
lutely speak  all  the  modem  languages,  as  purely  and  correctly  as  the 
nati\es  of  the  respective  countries:  tor  whoever  does  not  speak  a  lau 
KUiige  i>erfectly  and  easily,  will  never  appear  to  advantage  in  oonversatioii. 
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nor  treat  with  others  in  it  upon  equal  terms.  As  for  French^  you  hare  it 
very  well  already;  and  mnst  necessarily,  from  the  nni versa!  usage  of 
that  language,  know  it  better  and  better  every  day :  so  that  I  am  in  no 
pain  about  that.  German,  I  suppose,  you  know  pretty  well  by  this 
time,  and  will  be  quite  master  of  it  before  yon  leave  Leipsig :  at  l^wsU  I 
am  sure  you  may.  Italian  and  Spanish  will  oome  in  their  turns ,  and, 
indeed,  they  are  both  so  easy,  to  one  who  knows  Latin  and  Freach,  tb^i' 
neither  of  them  will  cost  yon  much  time  or  trouble.  Modern  hiaCory, 
by  which  I  mean  particularly  the  history  of  the  last  three  centi^riea, 
nhould  be  the  object  of  your  greatest  and  constant  attention.  t)speci<u1y 
those  parte  of  it  which  relate  more  immediately  to  the  great  powers  of 
Eunipe.  This  study  you  will  carefully  connect  with  chn^nology  and 
geography ;  that  is,  you  will  remark  and  retain  the  dates  of  every  impor- 
tant event ;  and  always  read  wifli  the  map  by  you,  in  which  you  will 
constantly  look  for  every  place  mentioned :  this  is  the  only  way  of  retain- 
ing  geography ;  for,  though  it  is  soon  learned  by  the  lump,  yet,  when  only 
uo  learned,  it  is  still  sooner  forgot. 

Manners,  though  the  last,  and  it  may  be  the  least,  ingredient  of  real 
merit,  are,  however,  very  far  from  being  useless  in  its  composition;  they 
adorn,  and  give  an  additional  force  and  lustre  to  both  virtue  and  know- 
ledge. They  prepare  and  smooth  the  way  for  the  progress  of  both;  and 
are,  I  fear,  with  the  bulk  of  mankind,  more  engaging  than  either.  Re- 
member, then,  the  infinite  advantage  of  manners;  cultivate  and  improve 
your  own  to  the  utmost:  good  sense  will  suggest  the  great  rules  to  you, 
good  company  will  do  the  rest.  Thus  you  see  how  much  you  have  to 
do;  and  how  little  time  to  do  it  in:  for  when  you  are  thrown  out  into 
the  world,  as  in  a  couple  of  years  you  must  be,  the  unavoidable  dissipa- 
tion of  company,  and  the  necessary  avocations  of  some  kind  of  business 
or  other,  will  leave  you  no  time  to  undertake  new  brandies  of  know- 
ledge: you  may,  indeed,  by  a  prudent  allotment  of  your  time,  reserve 
some  to  complete  and  finish  the  building;  but  you  will  never  find 
enough  to  lay  new  foundations.  I  have  such  an  opinion  of  your  under- 
standing, tliat  I  am  convinced  you  are  sensible  of  these  truths;  and  that, 
however  hard  and  laborious  your  present  uninterrupted  application  may 
seem  to  you,  you  will  rather  increase  than  lesisen  it.  For  God's  sake, 
my  dear  boy,  do  not  squander  awav  one  moment  of  yonr  time,  for  every 
moment  may  be  now  most  usefully  employed.  Tour  future  fortune, 
character,  and  figure  in  the  world,  entirely  depend  upon  your  use  or 
abuse  of  the  two  next  years.  If  you  do  but  employ  them  well,  what 
may  you  not  reasonably  expect  to  be,  in  time?  And  if  you  do  not, 
what  may  I  not  reasonably  fear  yon  will  be  ?  You  are  the  only  one  I 
ever  knew,  of  this  country,  whose  education  was  from  the  beginning, 
calculated  for  the  department  of  foreign  affairs ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
if  you  will  invariably  pursue,  and  diligently  qualify  yourself  for  that 
object,  you  may  make  yourself  absolutely  necessary  to  the  government, 
and,  titer  having  received  orders  as  a  minister  abroad,  send  onlers,  in 
your  turn,  as  Secretary  of  State  at  home.  Most  of  our  ministers  abroa<l 
have  taken  up  that  department  occasionally,  without  having  ever 
thought  of  foreign  affiiirs  before ;  many  of  them,  without  speaking  any  one 
foreign  language;  and  all  of  them  without  manners  which  are  absofut^l) 
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necesusry  towArds  being  well  reoeived,  and  making  a  figare  at  fbralgn 
conrts.  They  do  the  bngioess  acoordinglj,  that  is,  very  ill:  they  never 
get  Into  the  secrets  of  those  oonrts,  for  want  of  insinnanon  and  address: 
they  do  not  gness  at  their  views,  for  want  of  knowing  their  interests: 
and,  at  last,  finding  themselves  very  unfit  for,  soon  grow  weary  of  their 
commissionH,  and  are  impatient  to  retom  home,  where  they  are  bnt  too 
jnstly  laid  aside  and  neglected.  Every  moment's  conversation  may,  if 
yon  please,  be  of  use  to  yon ;  in  this  view,  every  public  event,  which  is 
the  common  topic  of  conversation,  gives  yon  an  opportunity  of  getting 
some  information.  For  example,  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  lately  con- 
dnded  at  Aix-la-Ohapelle,  will  be  the  common  subject  of  most  conversa- 
tions; in  which  yon  will  take  care  to  ask  the  proper  questions:  as,  what 
'.8  th€  meaning  of  the  Assiento  contract  for  negroes,  between  England  and 
'^pain  -  what  the  annual  ship;  when  stipulated ;  npon  what  account  sus- 
pendea,  &c.  Yon  will  likewise  inform  yourself  about  Guastalla,  now 
kiten  to  Don  Philip,  together  with  Parma  and  Plaoentia;  who  they 
belonged  to  before ;  what  claim  or  pretensions  Don  Philip  had  to  tbem; 
what  they  are  worth ;  in  short,  every  thing  concerning  them.  The  ces- 
sions made  by  the  Queen  of  Hungary  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  are,  by 
these  preliminaries,  confirmed  and  secured  to  him :  you  will  inqnire, 
therefore,  what  they  ara  and  what  they  are  worth.  This  is  the  kind  of 
•cnowledge  which  yon  should  be  most  thoroughly  master  of,  and  in 
^hich  conversation  will  help  you  almost  as  mnch  as  books:  bnt  both  are 
Dest.  There  are  histories  of  every  considerable  treaty,  from  that  of 
Westphalia  to  that  of  Utrecht,  inclusively;  all  which  T  would  advise  yon 
to  read.  P6re  Bonjreant's,  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  is  an  excellent 
one;  those  of  Nlmegnen,  Ryswick,  and  Utrecht,  are  notso  well  written; 
bnt  are,  however,  very  useful.  Vfftstoire  det  TVaiUs  de  Paix^  in  two 
volume?,  folio,  which  I  rAoommended  to  you  some  time  ago,  is  a  book 
that  yon  should  often  consult.,  when  you  hear  mcition  made  of  any  treaty 
concluded  in  the  seventeenth  centnry. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  be  considerable,  and  to  shine 
hereafter,  yon  must  labonr  hard  now.  No  quickness  of  parts,  no  viva- 
city, will  do  long,  or  go  far,  withont  a  solid  fund  of  knowledge;  and  tliai 
fund  of  knowledge  will  amply  repay  all  tlie  pains  that  yon  can  take  in 
acquiring  it.  Reflect  seriously,  within  yourself,  upon  all  this,  and  ask 
yonrself  whether  I  can  have  any  view,  but  your  interest,  in  all  that  I 
recommend  to  you.  It  is  the  result  of  my  experience,  and  flows  from 
that  tenderness  and  affection  with  which,  while  you  deserve  them,  I  shall 
be.     Tours.  « 

Ifake  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Harte,  and  tell  him,  that  I  have 
received  his  letter  of  the  24th,  N.  S. 

LETTER  OLIIT. 

Untwa,  JToy  SI,  O.  A 1T48. 

Deajs  Bot  :  1  have  received,  with  great  satisfaction,  your  letter  of 
the-  2>*ili  N".  8..  from  Dresden :  it  finishes  your  short  but  clear  account 
of  tuQ  Reformation ;  which  is  one  of  those  interesting  periods  of  modem 
aistory,  that  can  no'  De  too  much  studied  nor  too  minutely  known  by 
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yon.  There  are  many  great  events  in  history,  which,  when  once  they 
ii-e  over,  leave  things  in  the  situation  in  which  they  tountl  them.  As, 
fi>r  instance,  the  late  war;  which,  excepting  the  establishment  in  Italy 
for  Don  Pliilip,  leaves  things  pretty  much  in  statu  qvo ;  a  nmtual 
restitution  of  ail  acquisitions  being  stipulated  by  the  preliminaries  of  the 
peace.  Such  events  undoubtedly  deserve  your  notice,  but  yet  not  so 
minutely  as  those,  which  are  not  only  important  in  themselves,  but 
equally  (or  it  may  be  more)  important  by  their  consequences  too :  of 
tliis  latter  sort  were,  the  progress  of  the  Christian  religion  in  Europe: 
the  invasi<m  of  the  Goths;  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  into 
Western  and  Eastern ;  the  Ci^tablisiiment  and  rapid  progress  of  Mahomet- 
unism ;  and,  lastly,  the  Reformation ;  all  which  events  pnulucoil  the 
greatest  changes  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  to  one  or  other  of  which, 
the  present  situation  of  all  the  parts  of  it  is  to  be  tniced  up. 

Next  to  these,  are  those  events  which  more  immediately  affect  partic- 
ular states  and  kingdoms,  and  which  are  reckoned  merely  local,  though 
tlieir  influence  may,  and  indeed  very  often  does,  indirectly,  extend  itself 
further,  such  as  civil  wars,  and  revolutions,  from  which  a  total  change 
in  the  form  of  government  frequently  tlt)ws.  The  civil  wars  in  Enj-land, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.,  produced  an  entire  change  of  the  govern- 
ment here,  from  a  limited  monarchy  to  a  commonwealth,  at  firht,  and 
afterwards  to  absolute  p(»wer,  usurped  by  Cromwell,  under  the  pretence 
of  protection,  and  the  title  of  Protector. 

The  Revolution  in  1688,  instead  of  changing,  preserved  our  form  of 
government;  which  King  James  II.  intended  to  subvert,  and  estaolish 
absolute  power  in  the  Crown. 

These  are  the  two  great  epochas  in  our  English  history,  which  I 
recommend  to  your  particular  attention. 

The  league  formed  by  the  House  of  Guise,  and  fomented  by  the  arti- 
fices of  Spain,  is  a- most  material  part  of  the  history  of  France.  The 
foundation  of  it  was  laid  in  the  re'gn  of  Henry  II.,  but  the  superstruc- 
ture was  carried  on  through  the  snccejsive  reigns  of  Francis  II.,  Charles 
IX.  and  Henry  III.,  till  at  last  it  was  crushed,  partly  by  the  arms,  but 
mord  by  the  apostasy  of  Henry  IV. 

In  Germany,  great  evenly  have  been  frequent,  by  which  the  imperial 
dignity  has  always  either  gotten  or  lost ;  and  so  far  they  have  affected 
the  constitution  of  the  empire.  The  House  of  Austria  kept  that  dignity 
to  itself  for  near  two  hundred  years,  during  which  time  it  was  always 
attempting  to  extend  its  power,  by  encroaching  upon  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  other  states  of  the  empire;  till  at  the  end  of  the 
oellufn  tricennaley  the  treaty  of  Mnnster,  of  which  France  is  guarantee, 
fixed  the  respective  claims. 

Italy  has  been  constantly  torn  to  pieces,  from  the  time  of  the  Qotlis, 
by  the  P(»pes  and  the  Anti-popes,  severally  supported  by  other  great 
powei-s  of  Europe,  more  as  their  interests  than  as  their  religion  'e<l 
them;  by  the  pretensions  also  of  France,  and  the  House  <.f  Austria, 
upon  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  Milanese;  not  to  mention  the  variois  'esrer 
causes  of  squabbles  there,  for  the  little  states,  such  as  Fer-^.v  V'l'Jk 
Montserrat,  &c. 

The  Popes,  till  lately,  have  always  taken  a  considerable  pails  .4:..'.  hpc 
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(pre9,% inflnenoe  in  the  affidrs  of  Europe;  their  ezoommuiiioations,  bnllflL 
and  indnlgenoes,  stood  instead  of  armies,  in  the  time  of  ignorance  and 
bigotry ;  bnt  now,  that  mankind  is  better  informed,  the  spiritual  author* 
ity  of  the  Pope  is  not  only  less  'regarded,  but  even  despised  by  the 
Otitholic  Prinoee  themselves ;  and  his  Holiness  is  actually  little  more 
than  Bishop  of  Rome,  with  large  temporalities,  which  he  is  not  likely 
to  keep  longer  than  till  the  other  greater  powers  in  Italy  shall  find  their 
oonvenienoy  in  taking  them  from  him.  Among  the  modern  Popes,  Leo 
the  Tenth,  Alexander  the  Sixth,  and  Sextus  Qumtus,  deserve  your  par* 
ticular  notice.  The  first,  among  other  things,  for  his  own  learning  and 
taste,  and  for  his  encouragement  of  the  reviving  arts  and  sciences  in 
Italy.  Under  his  protection,  the  Greek  and  Latm  classics  were  most 
excellently  translated  into  Italian ;  painting  flourished  and  arrived  at  its 
perfection;  and  sculpture  came  so  near  the  ancients,  that  the  works 
of  his  time,  both  in  marble  and  bronze,  are  now  called  Antico-Mod&mo^ 

Alexander  the  Sixth,  together  with  his  natural  son,  Cssar  Borgia 
was  &mous  for  his  wickedness,  in  which  he,  and  his  son  too,  surpassed 
all  imagination.  Their  lives  are  well  worth  your  reading.  They  were 
poisoned  themselves  by  the  poisoned  wine  which  they  had  prepared  for 
others ;  the  &ther  died  of  it,  but  Osesar  recovered. 

Sixtus  the  Fiftli  was  the  son  of  a  swineherd,  and  raised  himself  to  the 
Popedom  by  his  abilitieB :  he  was  a  great  knave,  but  an  able  and  singu- 
lar one. 

Here  is  history  enough  for  to-day :  you  shall  have  some  more  soon 
Adieu. 

LETTER  OLIV. 

LovDOV,  Jufu  21,  0. 8. 1748. 

DsAB  BoT :  Tour  very  bad  enunciation  runs  so  much  in  my  head* 
f  nd  gives  me  such  real  concern,  that  it  will  be  the  subject  of  thi{«,  and, 
1  believe,  of  many  more  letters.  I  congratulate  both  you  and  myself, 
that  I  was  informed  of  it  (as  I  hope)  in  time  to  prevent  it :  and  shall 
ever  think  myself,  as  hereafter  you  wiU,  I  am  sure,  think  yourself,  infin- 
itely obliged  to  Sir  Oharles  Williams,  for  informing  me  of  it.  Good 
God  I  if  this  ungraceful  and  disagreeable  manner  of  speaking  had,  either 
by  your  negligence  or  mine,  become  habitual  to  you,  as  in  a  couple  of 
years  more  it  would  have  been,  what  a  figure  would  yon  have  made  in 
ccMnpan^',  or  in  a  public  assembly?  Who  would  have  liked  you  in  the 
one  or  attended  you  in  the  other?  Read  what  Cicero  and  Qnintilian 
say  of  enunciation,  and  see  what  a  stress  the^  lay  upon  the  graceiulness 
of  it:  nay.  Cicero  goes  further,  and  even  maintains,  that  a  good  figure 
19  necessary  for  an  orator ;  and  particularly  that  he  must  not  be  vastus  ; 
that  is,  overgrown  and  clumsy.  He  shews  by  it  tliat  he  knew  mankind 
well,  and  knew  the  powers  of  an  agreeable  figure,  and  a  graceful  man> 
ner.  Men,  as  well  as  women,  are  much  oftener  led  by  their  heurt<t, 
than  by  their  understandings.  The  way  to  the  heart  is  through  tlio 
senses ;  please  their  eyes  and  their  ears  and  the  work  is  half  done.  I 
have  frequently  known  a  man's  fortune  decided  for  ever  by  Iiis  tii*s* 
^dress.    If  it  is  pleasing,  people  are  hurried  involuntarily  into  a  per- 
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imadon  that  he  has  a  merit,  which  possihlj  he  has  not ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  ungraoeful,  they  are  immediately  prejudiced  against  him, 
and  unwilling  to  allow  him  the  merit  which  it  may  be  he  lias.  Nor  is 
this  sentiment  so  urvjast  and  nnreaaonable  as  at  first  it  may  seem;  for 
if  a  man  has  parts,  lie  must  know  of  what  infinite  conseqnence  it  is  to 
him  to  have  a  graceful  manner  of  speaking,  and  a  genteel  and  pleasing 
address :  he  will  cultivate  and  improve  them  to  the  utmost.  Your 
figure  is  a  good  one ;  you  have  no  natural  defect  in  the  organs  of  speech ; 
your  address  may  be  engaging,  and  your  manner  of  speaking  graceful, 
if  you  will ;  so  that  if  you  are  not  so,  neither  I,  nor  the  world,  ctoi 
ascribe  it  any  thing  but  your  want  of  parts.  What  is  the  constant  and 
Just  observation  as  to  all  actors  upon  tlie  stage?  Is  it  not,  that  those 
«vho  have  the  best  sense,  always  speak  the  beot,  though  they  may  hap* 
pen  not  to  have  the  best  voices!  They  will  speak  plainly,  distinctly, 
and  witli  the  pro|>er  emphasis,  be  their  voices  ever  so  bad.  Had  Ros«^ius 
spoken  quick^  thiek^  and  ungrae^uUy^  I  will  answer  for  it,  that  Cicero 
would  not  have  thought  him  worth  the  oration  which  he  made  in  his 
favour.  Words  were  given  us  to  communicate  our  ideas  by :  and  tliere 
must  be  something  inconceivably  absurd,  in  uttering  them  in  such  a 
manner,  as  that  either  people  cannot  understand  them,  or  will  not  desire 
to  understand  tliem.  I  tell  you,  truly  and  sincerely,  that  I  shall  Judge 
of  your  parts  by  your  speaking  gracefully  or  ungracefully.  If  you  have 
parts,  you  will  never  be  at  rest  till  you  have  brought  yourself  to  a  habit 
of  speaking  most  gracefully ;  for  I  aver,  diat  it  is  in  your  power.  You 
will  desire  Mr.  Harte,  that  you  may  read  aloud  to  him  every  day;  and 
that  he  will  interrupt  and  correct  you  every  time  that  you  read  too  fasL 
do  not  observe  the  proper  stops,  or  lay  a  wrong  emphasis.  You  will 
take  care  to  open  your  teeth  when  yon  speak ;  to  articulate  every  word 
distinctly ;  and  to  beg  of  Mr.  Harte,  Mr.  Eliot,  or  whomsoever  you  speak 
to,  to  remind,  and  stop  you,  if  you  ever  fall  into  the  rapid  and  unicielli- 
gible  mutter.  You  wUl  even  read  aloud  to  yourself  and  time  your  utter- 
ance to  your  own  ear ;  and  read  at  first  much  slower  than  you  need  to 
do,  in  order  to  correct  yourself  of  that  shameAil  trick  of  speaking  faster 
than  you  ought.  In  short,  if  you  tliink  right,  you  will  make  it  yonr 
business,  your  study,  and  your  pleasure  to  speak  weU.  Therefore,  what 
I  have  said  in  tliis,  and  in  my  last,  is  more  than  sufilcient,  if  you  have 
sense;  and  ten  times  more  would  not  be  sufficient»  if  you  have  not;  so 
here  1  rest  it. 

Next  to  graceful  speaking,  a  genteel  carriage,  and  a  graceful  manner 
of  presenting  yourself^  are  extremely  necessary,  for  they  are  extremely 
engaging:  and  carelessness  in  these  points  is  much  more  unpardonable 
in  a  young  telle w,  tlian  affectation.  It  shows  an  offensive  indifference 
about  pleading.  I  am  told  by  <)ne  here,  who  has  seen  you  lately,  th^' 
you  are  awkward  in  your  motions,  and  nej^ligent  of  your  person :  1  an 
sorry  for  both ;  and  so  will  you,  when  it  will  be  too  late,  if  you  contince 
so  some  lime  longer.  Awkwardness  of  carriage  is  very  alienating;  and 
a  total  ni^ligence  of  dress  and  air  is  an  impertinent  insult  upon  custom 
and  £ss]aon.  You  remember  Mr.  *  *  *  very  well,  I  am  sure,  and  you 
must  consequently  remember  his  extreme  awkwardness :  which,  I  can 
assure  yon,  has  been  a  great  clog  to  his  parts  and  merit,  that  have,  with 
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ib.idi  dUBonhy,  but  barely  counterbalanced  it  at  l&st.  Many,  to  whom 
1  have  formerly  commended  him,  have  answered  me,  that  they  were 
rare  he  could  not  have  parts,  because  he  was  so  awkward :  so  much 
are  people,  as  I  observed  to  you  before,  taken  by  the  eye.  Women  have 
great  influence  as  to  a  man's  £Eishionat>le  character;  and  an  awkward 
man  will  never  have  their  votes ;  which,  by  the  way,  are  very  numerous, 
and  much  oftener  counted  than  weighed.  You  should  therefore  give 
some  attention  to  your  dress,  and  the  gracefulness  of  your  motions.  I 
believe,  indeed,  that  you  have  no  perfect  model  for  either  at  Leipsig, 
to  form  yourself  upon;  but,  however,  do  not  get  a  habit  of  neglecting 
either ;  and  attend  properly  to  both,  when  you  go  to  courts,  where  they 
are  very  necessary^nd  where  you  will  have  good  masters,  and  good 
models  for  both.  Your  exereises  of  riding,  fencing,  and  dancing,  will 
civilise  and  fiEL<«hion  your  body  and  your  limbs,  and  give  you,  if  you  wiU 
but  take  it,  Vair  d^un  honnite  homme, 

I  will  now  conclude,  with  suggesting  one  reflection  to  you ;  which  is, 
that  you  should  be  sen^ble  ot  your  good  fortune,  in  having  one  who 
interests  himself  enough  in  you,  to  inquire  into  your  faults,  in  order  to 
inform  you  of  them.  Nobody  but  myself  would  be  so  solicitous,  either 
to  know  or  correct  them;  so  that  you  might  consequently  be  ignorant 
of  them  your;^lf;  for  our  own  self-love  draws  a  thick  veil  between  us 
and  our  fiiults.  But  when  you  liear  yours  from  me,  you  may  l4  sure 
that  you  hear  them  from  one  who  for  your  sake  only,  desires  to  correct 
them ;  from  one  whom  you  cannot  suspect  of  any  partiality  but  in  your 
favour ;  and  from  one  who  heartily  wishes  that  his  care  of  yon,  as  a 
father,  may,  in  a  little  time,  render  every  care  unnecessary  but  tl>at  of 
a  friend.    Adieu. 

P.  S.  I  condole  with  you  for  the  untimely  and  violent  death  ^f  tha 
tuneful  Matzel. 


LETTER  CLV. 

Lo>Doa,  JtUy  h  0.  S.  1748. 

Dkab  Bot  :  I  am  extremely  well  pleased  witli  the  course  of  studieu 
which  Mr  Harte  informs  me  yon  are  now  in,  and  with  tlie  degree  ot 
application  which  he  assures  me  vou  have  to  them.  It  is  your  )nlere^l 
to  do  so,  as  the  advantage  wfll  be  all  your  own.  My  aflTection  fo^  you 
makes  me  both  wish  and  endeavour  that  you  may  turn  out  well ;  and, 
according  as  yon  do  turn  out,  I  shall  either  be  proud  or  ashamed  of  yon. 
But  as  to  mere  interest,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  word,  it 
would  be  mine  that  you  should  turn  out  ill ;  tor  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  that  whatever  you  have  from  me  shall  be  most  exactly  proportioned 
to  your  desert.  Deserve  a  great  deal,  and  you  shall  have  a  great  deal ; 
deserve  a  little,  and  you  shall  have  but  a  little;  and  be  go4>d  for 
nothiuff  at  alL  and,  I  assure  yon,  you  shall  have  nothing  at  all. 

.Solid  knowledge,  as  I  have  otlen  told  yon,  is  the  flrst  and  great  (otnd- 
ation  of  your  future  fortune  and  cliaracter;  for  I  never  mention  tc  you 
the  two  much  greater  pointi  of  Religion  and  Morality,  because  I  oad-'oI 
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possibly  saspect  jon  as  to  either  of  them.  This  solid  knowledse  yoa 
are  in  a  fair  way  of  acqairing;  yoa  may,  if  yoa  please;  and  I  will  add, 
tliat  nobody  ever  had  Uie  means  of  acquiring  it  more  in  their  power  tlian 
yoQ  have.  Bat  remember,  that  manners  must  adorn  knowledge,  and 
smooth  its  way  through  the  world.  Like  a  great  rough  diamond,  it  may  do 
Tery  well  in  a  closet  by  way  of  curiosity,  and  also  for  ita  intrinsic  value ; 
but  it  will  never  be  worn  or  shine,  if  it  is  not  polished.  It  is  upon  this 
article,  I  confess,  that  I  suspect  you  the  most,  which  makes  me  recur  to 
it  so  often ;  for  I  fear  that  you  are  apt  to  shew  too  httle  attention  to 
every  body,  and  too  much  contempt  to  many.  Be  convinced^  that  there 
are  no  persons  so  insignificant  and  inconsiderable,  but  may,  some  time  or 
otlier,  have  it  in  their  )>ower  to  be  of  use  to  you ;  which  they  certainly  will 
not,  if  you  have  once  shown  them  contempt.  Wrongs  are  often  forgiven, 
but  contempt  never  is.  Our  pride  remembers  it  forever.  It  implies  a 
discoveryof  weaknesses,  which  we  are  much  more  careful  to  conceal  than 
^mes.  Many  a  man  will  confess  his  crimes  to  a  common  friend,  but  I 
never  knew  a  man  who  would  tell  his  silly  weaknesses  to  bis  most  inti- 
mate one — as  many  a  friend  will  tell  us  our  faults  without  reserve,  who 
will  not  so  much  as  hint  at  our  follies;  that  discovery  is  too  mortifying 
to  our  self-love,  either  to  tell  another,  or  to  be  told  of  one^s-self.  You 
must,  therefore,  never  expect  to  hear  of  your  weaknesses,  or  your  follies, 
frt»m  fbiy  body  but  me ;  those  I  will  take  pains  to  discover,  and  whenever 
I  do,  shall  tell  you  of  them. 

Next  to  manners  are  exterior  graces  of  person  and  address;  which 
adorn  manners,  as  manners  adorn  knowledge.  To  say  that  they  please, 
engage,  and  cliarm,  as  they  most  indisputably  do,  is  saying,  that  one 
should  do  every  thing  possible  to  acquire  them.  The  graceful  manner 
of  speaking,  is,  particularly,  what  I  shall  always  hollow  in  your  ears,  as 
Hotspur  hollowed  Mortimer  to  Henry  IV.,  and,  hke  him  too,  I  have 
aimed  to  have  a  starling  taught  to  say,  epeak  dittinctly  and  grace" 
fully ^  and  send  him  you,  to  replace  your  loss  of  the  unfortunate  Matzel ; 
who,  by  the  way,  I  am  told,  spoke  his  language  very  distinctly  and 
gracefully. 

As  by  this  time  vou  must  be  able  to  write  German  tolerably  well,  I 
desire  tliat  you  will  not  £eu1  to  write  a  German  letter,  in  the  Grerman 
character,  once  every  fortnight,  to  Mr  Grevenkop:  which  will  make 
it  more  familiar  to  you,  and  enable  me  to  judge  how  you  improve  in 
it. 

Do  not  forget  to  answer  me  the  questions,  which  I  asked  you  a 
great  while  ago,  in  relation  to  the  constitution  of  Saxony;  and  also 
the  meaning  of  the  words  Landsami  and  AmptBossii, 

I  hope  you  do  not  forget  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  trade  and  com* 
merce,  nor  to  get  the  ^t  accounts  you  can  of  the  commodities  and 
i»ianufactures,  exports  and  im^iorts,  of  the  several  countries  where  you 
may  be,  and  their  gross  value. 

1  would  likewise  have  you  attend  to  the  respective  coiia  go'd,  filver, 
copper,  &c.  and  their  value,  compared  with  our  coins;  /or  whi-b  pur- 
pose, I  would  advise  you  to  put  up,  in  a  separate  piece  cf  paper,  one 
\,iece  of  every  kind,  wherever  you  shall  be,  writing  upon  it  t:;a  :Aint 
and  the  value.    Such  a  collection  wiU  be  curious  enoogii  in  itsei; : 
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and  that  sort  of  knowledge  will  be  very  oseful  to  you  in  yoar  way  of 
btuinees,  where  the  diflferent  value  of  munev  often  comes  in  question. 

I  am  goiug  to  Cheltenham  to-morrow,  less  for  my  health,  which  is 
pretty  good,  than  for  the  dissipation  and  amusement  of  tlie  journey.  I 
•hall  stay  about  a  fortnight. 

L'Abb^  Mably's  DroU  de  VEurape^  which  Mr.  Harte  is  so  kind  as  to 
Mod  me,  is  worth  your  reading.    Adieu. 


LETTER  OLVL 

OnLTmAM ,  July  6,0.3, 174». 

DsAB  Boy:  Yonr  school-fellow,  Lord  Pulteney,*  set  ou  tlast  week  for 
Holland,  and  will,  I  believe,  be  at  Leip!>ig  soon  at\er  this  letter:  you  will 
lAke  care  to  be  extremely  civil  to  him,  and  to  do  him  any  service  that 
you  can  while  you  stay  there;  let  him  know  that  I  wrote  to  yon  to  do 
so.  As  being  older,  he  should  know  more  than  you  ;  in  that  case,  take 
pains  to  get  up  to  him ;  but  if  he  does  not,  take  care  not  to  let  him  feel 
.lis  inferiurity.  He  will  find  it  out  of  himself  without  your  endeavours; 
and  that  cannot  be  helped :  but  notJiing  is  more  insulting,  more  mortify- 
>ng,  and  less  forgiven,  than  avowedly  to  take  pains  to  make  a  man  feel  a 
ojortifying  inferiority  in  knowledge,  rank,  fortune,  &c.  In  the  two  last 
jirticles,  it  is  nniust  tLf>y  n<*t  being  in  his  power:  and  in  the  first  it  is 
Doth  ill-bred  w.a  ill-natured.  (*ood-breeding,  and  good-nature,  do 
Incline  "?  rather  \>  raise  and  help  |)oople  np  to  ourselves,  than  to  mor- 
tify and  depress  th?n  •  and,  m  truth,  our  own  private  interest  concurs 
in  it,  as  it  is  making  onrschc"  so  mony  friends,  instead  of  so  many 
enornies.  The  constant  pmcticf-  ol  what  the  French  call  les  Attentiont^ 
is  a  most  necessary  ingredient  in  the  art  of  pleasing;  they  flatter  the  self- 
love  of  those  to  whom  they  are  shewn ;  they  engage,  they  captivate,  more 
than  things  of  much  greater  importance.  The  duties  of  social  life,  every 
man  is  obliged  to  dischai'ge;  but  these  attentions  are  voluntary  acts, 
the  free-will  offerings  of  good-breeding  and  good-nature;  they  are 
received,  rememberel  and  returned  as  such.  Women,  particularly, 
have  a  right  to  them :  and  any  omission,  in  that  respect,  is  downright  iU- 
breeding. 

Lo  yo»4  empky  >»'Ur  whole  time  in  the  most  nsefnl  manner?  I  do  not 
niean,'do  yon  study  all  d£*y  long?  nor  do  I  require  it.  But  I  mean,  do 
you  make  the  most  of  the  respective  allotments  of  yonr  time?  While 
yon  Rtudy,  is  it  with  attention?  When  you  divert  yourself,  is  it  with 
spirit?  Your  diversions  may,  if  you  please,  employ  some  part  of  yonr 
time  very  usefully.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  them.  If 
they  are  fbtile  and  frivolous  it  is  time  worse  than  lost,  for  they  will  give 
yon  an  habit  of  futility.  All  gaming,  field-sports,  and  such  sort  of  amuse- 
ments, where  neither  the  understanding  nor  the  senses  have  the  least 
•h.ire,  I  look  upon  a<9  frivolous,  and  as  the  resources  of  little  minds, 
who  either  do  not  think,  or  do  not  love  to  think.    But  the  pleasures  oi 

(My  1lifldofttMRlffatHon.WimftmPaItenqr,KariofBath.    He  died  Wim  Ua  lktb«« 
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3i  man  of  parts  either  flatter  the  senses  or  improve  the  mind ;  I  hope  al 
least,  that  there  is  not  one  minute  of  the  day  in  which  yon  do  iothing  at 
all.    Inaction,  at  your  age,  is  unpardonable. 

Tell  me  what  Greek  and  Latin  books  you  can  now  read  with  ease. 
Can  vou  open  Demosthenes  at  a  venture,  and  understand  him?  Can  yoa 
get  through  an  Oration  of  Cicero,  or  a  Satire  of  Horace,  without  difll- 
c^ilty  ?  What  German  books  do  you  read,  to  make  yourself  master  of 
that  language?  And  what  French  books  do  yon  read  for  your  amuse- 
ment ?  Fray  give  me  a  particular  and  true  account  of  all  tliis;  for  I  am 
not  indifferent  as  to  any  one  thing  that  relates  to  you.  As,  for  example, 
J  hope  you  take  great  care  to  keep  your  whole  person,  particularly  your 
mouth,  very  clean:  common  decency  requires  it ;  besides  that  great  clean- 
liness is  very  conducive  to  health.  But  if  you  do  not  keep  your  mouth 
excessively  clean,  by  washing  it  carefully  every  morning,  and  atYer  every 
meal,  it  will  not  only  be  apt  to  smell,  which  is  very  disgusting  and  inde- 
cent; bat  your  teeth  will  decay  and  ache,  which  is  both  a  great  loss  and 
a  great  pain.  A  sprnceness  of  dress  is  also  very  proper  and  becominj 
at  your  age ;  as  the  negligence  of  it  implies  an  indifference  about  pleas- 
ing, wiiich  does  not  bc^me  a  young  fellow.  To  do,  whatever  yon  do  at 
all,  to  the  utmost  perfection,  ought  to  be  your  aim,  at  this  time  of  yoT^r 
life :  if  you  can  reach  perfection,  so  much  the  better ;  but  at  least,  >7 
attempting  it,  you  will  get  much  nearer,  than  if  you  never  attempt<><^  .'i 
at  all. 

Adieu!  Spe<ik  gracefully  and  dUtinelhf,  if  ^'::c  lo\;id  to  CDr/^^r**-* 
ever  with,  Yours. 

P.  8.  As  I  was  making  up  my  Jitter,  i  reo»^JveC  yours  of  the  6tli,  t^ .  S. 
I  like  your  dissertation  upon  Preliminary  Art  cles  and  Truces.  Your  deC  • 
nitions  of  both  are  true.  Those  are  mLttc^  which  I  would  have  yoi.  V«» 
master  of;  they  belong  to  your  future  depa^lment.  But  remember  to:., 
that  they  are  matters  upon  which  you  will  much  oftener  have  oocasicit 
to  speak  than  to  write ;  and  that,  conseqT e^tly ,  it  is  full  as  necessary  t. 
speak  gracefully  and  distinctly  ujwn  *her"  as  to  write  clearly  i.i.«! 
elegantly.  I  find  no  authority  amonf  the  ancients,  nor  indeed  among  U^e 
modems,  for  indistinct  and  unintelligible  rtie*  a^i'^e.  The  OracI'«  indcaJl 
meant  to  be  obscure ;  but  then  it  was  by  the  *.m**?gnity  :f  t\  e  ex^^reosioL, 
and  not  by  the  inarticulation  of  the  word?.  For,  if  people  La*!  net 
thought,  at  least,  they  understood  tliem,  thf  j  w  aid  i.either  have  fre- 
quented nor  presented  them  as  they  did.  There  was  like  wise  among  the 
ancieuta,  and  is  still  among  the  moderns,  a  sort  of  people  called  VentriU 
oqui^  who  speak  from  their  bellies,  or  make  the  voice  seem  to  come  from 
some  other  part  of  the  room  than  that  where  they  are.  But  these  Ven* 
triloqui  speak  very  distinctly  and  intelligi bly.  The  only  thing,  then,  that 
I  can  find  like  a  precedent  for  your  way  of  speaking,  (and  I  would  will- 
ingly help  you  to  one  if  I  could)  is  the  modern  aHdepeniflery  practised 
with  great  success  by  the  petiU  maitres  at  Paris.  This  noble  art  con- 
sists in  picking  out  some  grave,  serious  man,  who  neither  understand! 
nor  expects  raillery,  and  talking  to  him  ver\'  quick,  and  in  inarticulate 
sounds ;  while  the  man,  who  thinks  that  he  did  not  hear  well^  or  attend 
sufficiently,  says,  Monnewr  or  PlaiUUt  a  hundred  times;  which  afibrdt 
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matter  of  mnch  mirth  to  those  ingenious  gen^iemen.  Whether  yoa 
would  follow  this  precedent,  I  submit  to  you. 

Have  you  carried  no  English  or  French  comedies  or  tragedies  with 
yon  to  Leipsig?  If  you  have,  I  insist  upon  your  reciting  some  passages 
of  them  every  day  to  Mr.  Harte,  in  the  most  distinct  and  graceful  man- 
ner, as  if  you  were  acting  them  upon  a  stage. 

The  first  part  of  my  letter  is  more  than  an  answer  to  your  question! 
x>ncermng  liord  Pulteney. 


LETTER  OLVir. 

LovDOM,  July  20, 0. 8. 1748. 

DxAB  BoT :  There  are  two  sorts  of  understandings ;  one  of  which 
hinders  a  man  from  ever  being  considerable,  and  the  other  commonly 
makes  him  ridiculous;  I  mean  the  lazy  mind,  and  the  trifling,  frivolous 
mind.  Yours,  I  hope,  is  neither.  The  lazv  mind  will  not  take  the  trou- 
ble of  going  to  the  bottom  of  any  thing;  but,  discouraged  by  the  first 
difficulties,  (and  every  thing  worth  knowing  or  having  is  attained  with 
some,)  stops  short,  contents  itself  with  easy,  and  consequently  superficial 
knowledge,  and  prefers  a  great  degree  of  ignorance  to  a  small  degree  of 
trouble.  These  people  either  think,  or  represent  most  things  as  impossi- 
ble; whereas,  few  tilings  are  so,  to  industry  and  activity.  But  difficul- 
ties seem  to  them  impossibilities,  or  at  least  they  pretend  to  think  them 
60,  by  way  of  excuse  for  their  laziness.  An  bourns  attention  to  the  same 
subject  is  too  laborious  for  them  ;  they  take  every  thing  in  the  light  in 
which  it  first  presents  itself,  never  consider  it  in  all  its  different  views ; 
and,  in  short,  never  think  it  through.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
when  they  come  to  speak  upon  these  subjects,  before  people  who  have 
considered  them  with  attention,  they  only  discover  their  own  ignorance 
and  laziness,  and  lay  themselves  open  to  answers  that  put  them  in  con- 
fusion. Do  not  then  be  discouraged  by  the  first  difficulties,  but  contra 
audentior  ito  ;  and  resolve  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  all  those  things  which 
every  gentleman  ought  to  know  well.  Those  arts  or  sciences,  which  are 
peculiar  to  certain  professions,  need  not  be  deeply  known  by  those  who 
are  not  intended  for  those  pn^fessions.  As,  for  instance,  fortification 
and  navigation ;  of  both  which,  a  superficial  and  general  knowledge, 
such  as  the  common  course  of  conversation,  with  a  very  little  inquiry 
on  your  part,  will  give  you,  is  sufficient.  Though,  by  tne  way,  a  little 
more  knowledge  of  fortification  may  be  of  some  use  to  you ;  as  the 
events  of  war,  in  sieges,  make  many  of  the  terms  of  that  science  occnr 
frequently  in  common  conversation ;  and  one  would  be  sorry  to  say,  like 
the  Marquis  de  Mascarille  in  Moliere's  PreeieuMS  RidiculeSy  when  he 
hears  of  une  dsmie  lune^  Ma/oi  I  c^Hoit  hi&n  UTte  lune  Umte  entiere.  But 
those  things  which  every  gentleman,  independently  of  profession,  should 
know,  he  ought  to  know  well,  and  dive  into  all  the  depth  of  tltem: 
Such  are  languages,  history,  and  geography,  ancient  and  modem,  philos- 
ophy, rational  logic,  rhetoric;  and,  for  you  particularly,  the  constitu- 
*i()us,  ai:d  the  civil  and  military  state  of  every  country  in  Europe.  This, 
[  coUi«^v«  IS  a  pretty  large  circle  of  knowledge,  attended  with  8on.e  diffi 
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cuUies,  And  reqairing  some  trouble;  whiob,  howeTer,  an  aodve  and 
industn  >us  mind  will  overcome,  and  be  amply  repaid.  Tbe  trifling  and 
frivolous  mind  is  always  busied,  but  to  little  purpose ;  it  takes  little 
objects  for  great  ones,  and  throws  away  upon  trifles  that  time  and  atten* 
tiou.  whicli  only  important  things  deserve.  Kniok-knacks,  butterflies, 
shells,  insects,  &o,  are  the  subjects  of  their  most  serious  researches. 
They  on  template  the  dress,  not  the  characters  of  the  company  they 
keep.  They  attend  more  to  the  decorations  of  a  play  than  the  sense  of 
it ;  and  to  the  ceremonies  of  a  court  more  than  to  its  politics.  Such  an 
employment  of  time  is  an  absolute  loss  of  it.  You  have  now,  at  most, 
three  years  to  employ,  either  well  or  ill ;  for,  as  I  have  often  told  you, 
you  will  be  all  your  life,  what  you  shall  be  three  years  hence.  For  God's 
sake  then  reflect.  Will  you  throw  this  time  away  eitlier  in  laziness,  or 
in  trifles  ?  Or  will  you  not  rather  employ  every  moment  of  it  in  a  man- 
ner that  must  so  soon  reward  you  with  so  much  pleasure,  figure,  and 
character?  I  cannot,  I  will  not  doubt  of  your  choice.  Read  only  useful 
books ;  and  never  quit  a  subject  till  you  are  thoroughly  master  of  it, 
but  read  and  inquire  on  till  then.  When  you  are  in  company,  bring  the 
conversation  to  some  useful  subject,  but  d  portee  of  that  company. 
Points  of  history,  matters  of  literature,  the  customs  of  particular  coun- 
tries, the  several  orders  of  knighthood,  as  Teutonic,  Maltese,  &c.  are 
surely  better  subjects  of  conversation,  than  the  weather,  dress,  or  fiddle- 
faddle  stories,  that  carry  no  information  along  with  them.  The  charac- 
ters of  kings  and  great  men  are  only  to  be  learned  in  conversation;  for 
they  are  never  fairly  written  during  their  lives.  This,  therefore,  is  an 
entertaining  and  instructive  subject  of  conversation,  and  will  likewise 
give  you  an  opportunity  of  observing  how  very  differently  characters 
are  given,  from  the  different  passions  and  views  of  those  who  give  them. 
Never  be  ashamed  nor  afraid  of  asking  questions :  for  if  they  lead  to 
information,  and  if  you  accompany  them  with  some  excuse,  you  will 
never  be  reckoned  an  impertinent  or  rude  questioner.  All  those  things, 
in  the  common  course  of  lite,  depend  entirely  upon  the  manner;  and,  in 
that  respect,  the  vulgar  saying  is  true,  That  one  man  can  better  steal  a 
horse,  than  another  look  over  the  hedge.  There  are  few  things  that  may 
not  be  said,  in  some  manner  or  other;  either  in  a  seeming  confidence,  or 
a  genteel  irony,  or  introduced  with  wit ;  and  one  great  part  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world  consists  in  knowing  when  and  where  to  make  use  of 
these  different  manners.  The  graces  of  the  person,  the  countenance,  and 
the  way  of  speaking,  contribute  so  much  to  this,  tliat  I  am  convinced, 
the  very  same  thing,  said  by  a  genteel  person,  in  an  engaging  way,  ana 
gracrfvily  and  distinctly  spoken,  would  please ;  which  would  shock,  if 
muUered  out  by  an  awkward  figure,  with  a  sullen,  serious  countenance. 
The  poets  always  represent  Venus  as  attended  by  the  three  Graces,  to  iuti- 
mato  that  even  beauty  will  not  do  without.  I  think  they  should  have 
given  Minerva  three  also;  for,  without  tiiem,  I  am  sure  learning  is  very 
ucattraotive.  4nvoke  them,  then,  dUtinetly^  to  accompany  all  your 
words  and  motions.    Adiea. 

P.  8.  Since  I  wrote  what  goes  before,  I  have  received  your  letter,  qf 
no  dtUe;  with  thi  inobsed  state  of  the  Prussian  forces :  of  which,  I  hiufHii 
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jcn  hare  kept  a  copy ;  this  yon  should  lay  in  a  port^fhiille,  and  add  to  it 
all  the  military  establishments  that  you  can  get  of  otiier  states  and  liing- 
doms:  the  Saxon  establishment  yon  may,  doubtless,  easily  find.  By  the 
way,  do  not  forget  to  send  me  answers  to  the  questions  which  I  sent  yoo 
some  time  ago,  concerning  both  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
Saxony. 

Do  not  mistake  me,  and  think  I  only  mean  that  you  should  speak  ele* 
irantly  with  re^d  to  style,  and  the  purity  of  language ;  but  I  mean,  tliat 
yoo  should  deliver  and  pronounce  what  you  say  gracefully  and  distinctly; 
r-r  which  purpose  I  will  have  you  frequently  read  very  loud,  to  Mr. 
Earrp.  reuit«)  n&rti>  of  orations,  and  speak  passages  of  plays ;  for,  without 
a  grsceful  aun  ;^!t?asing  enunciation,  all  your  elegancy  of  style,  in  speak- 
ing, is  ii*>i  worrh  one  farthing. 

I  aril  very  glad  that  Mr.  Lvttelton  ♦  approves  of  my  new  house,  and 
particularly  of  my  canonical  i  pillars.  My  bust  of  Cicero  is  a  very  fine 
one.  anO  well  preserved;  it  will  liave  the  best  place  in  my  library,  unless 
at  your  reiun  you  Lnng  me  over  as  good  a  modern  head  of  your  own ; 
which  I  shouhl  like  still  better.  I  can  tell  you,  that  I  shall  examine  it 
&^  atteLtive^}  jk  «?er  antiquary  did  an  old  one. 

\Uke  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Harte,  at  whose  recovery  I  rejoice. 


LETTER  OLVra. 

LoaiNW,  Auffutt  8,  0.  &  1748. 

>"^tE  B*>v  Tmval,  the  jeweller,  is  arrived,  and  was  with  me  three 
or  four  day«*  a^.  You  will  easily  imagine  tliat  I  asked  him  a  few  ques- 
tions coD'reriilng  you :  and  I  will  give  yon  the  satisfaction  of  knowing, 
that,  upon  tl'<»  whole.  1  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  account  he  gave 
rae.  But.  thougl-  he  seemed  to  be  much  in  your  interest,  yet  he  fairly 
C7nied  u.  ihe  Lbx  yvur  utterance  was  rapid,  thick,  and  ungraceful.  I 
car.  add  ncth.i:*  to  what  I  have  already  said  upon  this  subject;  but  I 
car  ami  do  '•ej'car,  th.:  absolute  necessity  of  speaking  distinctly  and  grace- 
fully, oc  e'«e  of  I  Of  apeaking  at  all,  and  having  recourse  to  signs.  He 
te'ilsf  me  ♦ha*  you  ar**  pretty  fat  for  one  of  your  age:  this  you  should  at- 
tend to  io  a  proper  way :  for  if,  while  very  young,  you  should  grow  fat, 
it  would  be  t"f»qblesome,  unwholesome,  and  ungraceful;  you  should 
therefore,  when  you  have  time,  take  very  strong  exercise,  and  in  your 
diet  avoid  fattening  things.  All  malt  liquors  fatten,  or  at  least  bloat ; 
and  I  hope  you  do  not  deal  much  in  them.  1  look  upon  wine  a^d 
water  to  be,  m  every  respect,  much  wholeeoroer. 

Duval  says  there  is  a  great  deal  of  very  good  company  at  Madame  Va- 
lentines and  at  another  lady^s  I  think  one  Madame  Ponce^s,  at  Lei[/sig. 
Do  you  ever  go  to  either  of  those  houses,  at  leisure  times?  It  would 
not,  in  my  mind,  be  amiss  if  you  did ;  and  would  give  you  a  habit  of 

•  Brother  to  the  bte  Lord  Lyttelton. 

t  Jatues  Brydges,  Dake  of  Ghaados,  bailt  a  most  magnlfleent  and  elegant  hoose  at  Cannon$ 
about  elf  hi  miles  from  London.  It  was  superbly  furnished  with  fine  pictures,  st«tu<!S,  to, 
vhich,  an«r  his  death,  were  sold  bj  auction.  Lord  Chesterfield  purchased  the  hall,  pillars,  tS 
^•tor,  and  ataircase  with  doable  flights;  wMch  are  now  in  Ohesterdeld-house,  May  'nir 
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attentioTU  ;  they  are  a  tribute  which  all  women  expect  and  which  all 
men,  who  would  be  well  received  by  thera,  must  pay.  And,  whatorer 
the  mind  may  be,  manners  at  least,  are  certainly  improved  by  the  i  m- 
pany  of  women  of  tiashion. 

I  have  formerly  told  you,  that  you  should  inform  yourself  of  the  seve- 
ral orders,  whether  military  or  religious,  of  the  respective  countries 
where  you  may  be.  The  Teutonic  Order  is  the  great  Order  of  Germany  ^ 
of  which  I  ftend  you  inclosed  a  shoi*t  account.  It  may  serve  to  suggest 
questions  to  you,  for  more  particular  inquiries  as  to  the  present  state  of 
it;  of  which  you  ought  to  be  minutely  informed.  The  knighis,  ^t  -».> 
sent,  make  vows,  of  which  they  observe  none,  except  it  be  tl.dw  .1  jol 
marrying;  and  their  only  object  now,  is  to  arrive,  by  seniority,  ai  J.* 
Commandet^v^  iu  their  respective  provinces;  whicii  are,  many  of  th:»;j:, 
very  lucratr\  i*.  The  Order  of  Malta  is,  by  a  very  few  years,  pnoi  to  t^o 
Teutonic,  and  owes  its  foundation  to  the  same  causes.  These  Kaigho? 
were  first  called  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem ,  thei: 
Knights  of  Rhodes;  and  in  the  year  1530,  Knights  of  kalt^,  the  Eui 
peror  Charles  V.  having  granted  them  that  island,  upon  condition  x 
their  defending  his  island  of  Sicily  against  the  Turks,  Atiich  "Jiey  effec 
tually  did.  L'Abb6  de  Vertot  has  written  the  history  of  \iaita,  bat  u 
is  the  least  valuable  of  all  his  works ;  and  moreover,  too  long  for  you  to 
read.  But  there  is  a  short  history  of  all  the  military  orders  whatsoever^ 
which  I  would  advise  you  to  get ;  as  there  is  also  of  all  the  religious  or- 
ders •  both  which  are  worth  your  having  and  consulting,  whenever  you 
meet  with  any  of  them  in  your  way;  as  you  will  very  frequently  ir. 
Oatholio  countries.  For  my  own  part^  I  find  that  I  remembei  thin^^s 
much  better,  when  I  recur  to  my  books  for  them,  upon  fe>v«me  particu^s. 
occasion,  than  by  reading  them  tout  de  $uite.  As,  for  example,  if  i 
were  to  read  the  history  of  all  the  military  or  religious  orders,  regUiSr^y. 
one  after  another,  the  latter  puts  the  former  out  of  my  head  .  but  wlie*^. 
I  read  the  history  of  any  one,  upon  account  of  Us  hh^'ms  heen  the  objeoi 
of  conversation  or  dispute,  I  remember  it  much  better.  It  h*  the  sauis 
in  geography,  where,  looking  for  any  particular  place  iu  the  map,  u|)on 
some  particular  account,  fixes  it  in  one's  memory  for  ever,  i  hei>e  you 
have  worn  out  your  maps  by  frequent  use  of  that  sort.    y\diou  •. 

A  BHOBT  A.00OIJNT  OF  THB  TBTTTOKIO  ORDBB. 

In  the  ages  of  ignorance,  which  is  always  the  mother  of  superstition, 
it  was  thought  not  only  just,  but  meritorious,  to  propagate  religion  by 
fire  and  sword,  and  to  takeaway  the  lives  ana  proi)erties  of  unbelievers. 
This  enthusiasm  produced  the  several  Oroisadoes,  iu  the  11th,  12th,  and 
follow  ng  centuries ;  the  object  of  which  was,  to  recover  the  Holy  Land 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Infidels;  who,  by  the  way,  were  the  lawful  pos* 
sessorb.  Many  honest  enthusiasts  engaged  in  those  Oroisadoes,  from  a 
mistaken  principle  of  religion,  and  from  the  pardons  granted  by  the 
Popes  for  all  the  sins  of  those  pious  adventurers ;  but  many  more  knaves 
adopted  these  holy  wars,  in  hopes  of  conquest  and  plunder. 

After  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  at  the  head  of  these  knaves  and  fools,  had 
taken  Jen\8al6m,ir  the  year  1099,  Christians  of  various  nations  remaiLuJ 
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lo  that  city ;  among  the  rest,  one  good  honent  German,  that  took  partio- 
olar  oare  of  his  countrymen  who  came  thither  in  piigriiuuges.  He  huilt 
a  hoase  for  their  reception,  and  an  hospital  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 
This  little  establishment  soon  became  a  great  one,  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
many  considerable  people  who  eng:iged  in  it,  in  order  to  drive  the  Sara- 
cens out  of  tlie  Holy  LAnd.  Ttiis  society  tlien  began  to  take  its  first 
form;  and  its  members  were  called  Man  an  Teutonic  Knights.  Mariao, 
from  their  chapel,  sacred  to  the  Virgin  Mary;  Teutonic,  from  the  Ger* 
man,  or  Teuton,  who  was  the  author  of  it,  r.nd  Knight:^  from  the  wara 
which  they  were  to  carry  on  against  the  Infidels. 

These  Knights  behaved  themselves  so  bravely,  at  first,  that  Duke 
Frederick  of  Suabia,  who  was  General  of  the  German  army  in  the  Holy 
Land,  sent,  in  the  year  1191,  to  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  and  Pope  Oeles- 
tin  HI.  to  desire  that  this  brave  and  charitable  fraternity  migljt  be  incor- 
porated into  a  regular  order  of  knighthood ;  which  was  accordingly  done, 
and  rules  and  a  particular  habit  were  given  them.  Forty  Knights,  all  of 
noble  families,  were  at  first  created  by  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  other 
Princes  then  in  the  army.  The  first  Grand  Master  of  this  Order  wai 
Henry  Wallpot,  of  a  noble  family  upon  the  Rhine.  This  order  soon 
began  to  operate  in  Europe;  drove  all  the  Pagans  out  of  Prussia,  and 
took  possession  of  it.  Soonofter  they  got  Livonia  and  Oourland,  and 
invaded  even  Russia,  where  they  introduced  the  Ohristan  religion.  In 
1510,  tiiey  elected  Albert,  Marquis  <»f  Brandenburg,  for  their  Grand  Mas- 
ter, who,  turning  Protestant,  soon  afterwards  took  Prussia  from  the 
Order,  and  kept  it  for  himself,  with  the  consent  of  Sigismund,  King  of 
Poland,  of  whom  it  was  to  hold,  He  then  quitted  his  Gr md  Ma-iter- 
ship,  and  made  himself  Hereditary  Duke  of  that  country ;  which  is 
thence  cidled  Ducal  Prussia.  This  order  now  consists  of  twelve  Pro- 
vinces, viz,  Alsatia,  Austria,  Coblentz  ,and  Etsch;  which  are  the  four 
nnder  the  Prussian  jurisdiction  :  Franconia,  Hesse,  Biessen,  Westphalia, 
Lorrain  Thuringia,  Saxony,  and  Utrecht;  which  eight  are  of  the  Ger- 
man jurisdiction.  The  Dutch  now  possess  all  that  the  order  had  in 
Utrecht.  Every  one  of  the  provinces  have  their  particular  Cow wa/M^r- 
ies;  and  the  most  ancient  of  these  GommandeursU  called  the  Comman- 
deur  Provincial.  These  twelve  Oommandeun  are  all  subordinate  to  the 
Grand  Master  of  Germany,  as  their  Chief,  and  have  the  right  of  electing 
the  Grand  Master.    The  Elector  of  Oologneis  at  present  Qrand  Maitre, 

This  order,  founded  by  mistaken  Christian  zeal,  upon  the  anti-chris- 
tion  principles  of  violence  and  persecution,  soon  grew  strong,  by  the 
weakness  and  ignorance  of  the  time ;  acquired  unjustly  grea*^  posses- 
sions, of  which  they  justly  lost  the  greatest  part,  by  their  ambition  and 
eruelty,  which  made  them  feared  and  hated  by  all  their  neighbours. 

I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the  4th,  K.  S.,  and  havo 
miy  time  to  tell  you  that  1  can  by  no  means  agree  to  your  cutting  off 
four  hair.  I  am  very  sure  that  your  headaches  cannot  procx^ed  from 
:hence.  And  as  for  the  pimples  upon  your  head,  they  are  only  cwing 
to  the  heat  of  the  season ;  and  consequently  will  not  last  long.  But 
yonr  own  hair  is,  at  your  age,  such  an  ornament,  and  a  wig.  howevei 
well  made,  such  a  disguise,  that  I  will,  upon  no  account  wbo^soevAt 
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have  you  out  off  your  hair.  Nature  did  not  give  it  to  you  for  notLingL 
utill  less  to  cause  you  the  lieadache.  Mr.  Eliot^s  hair  grew  so  ill  and 
bushy,  that  he  was  in  tlie  right  to  cut  it  oSl  But  you  have  not  the 
name  reason 

LETTER  OLIX, 

DrabBot:  Your  friend,  Mr.  Eliot,  has  dined  with  me  twice  since  [ 
returned  here,  and  I  can  say  with  truth,  that,  while  I  had  the  neals,  I 
never  examined  or  sifted  a  state  prisoner  with  so  much  care  and  curios- 
ity, as  I  did  him.  Nay,  I  did  more ;  for,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  tl  it 
country,  I  gave  4nm,  in  some  manner,  the  question  ordinary  and  extrac  r- 
dinary ;  and  I  have  infinite  pleasure  in  telling  vou,  that  the  rack,  which 
I  put  bim  to,  did  not  extort  from  him  one  single  word  that  was  not  such 
as  I  wished  to  hear  of  you.  I  heartily  congratulate  you  upon  such  an 
advantageous  te?timony,  from  so  creditable  a  witness.  LandaH  a  lau" 
dato  virOy  is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  and  honours  a  rational  being 
can  have;  may  you  long  continue  to  deserve  it  I  Your  aversion  to 
drinking,  and  your  dislike  to  gaming,  which  Mr.  Eliot  assures  mo  are 
both  very  strong,  give  me  the  greatest  joy  imaginable,  for  your  sake : 
as  the  former  would  ruin  botliyour  constitution  and  understanding,  and 
the  latter  your  fortune  and  character.  Mr.  Harte  wrote  me  word  somt 
time  ago,  and,  Mr.  Eliot  confirms  it  now,  that  you  employ  your  pin 
money  in  a  very  different  manner  from  that  in  wliich  pin  money  is 
commonly  lavished:  Not  in  gew-gaws  and  baubles,  but  in  buying  good 
and  useful  books.  This  is  an  excellent  symptom,  and  gives  me  very 
good  hopes.  Go  on  thus,  my  dear  boy,  but  for  these  next  two  years, 
and  I  ask  uo  more.  You  must  then  make  such  a  figure  and  such  a  for- 
tune in  the  world  as  1  wish  you,  and  as  I  have  taken  all  these  pains  to 
enable  you  to  do.  After  that  time  I  allow  you  to  be  as  idle  as  ever  you 
please;  because  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  then  please  to  be  so  at  all. 
The  ignorant  and  the  weak  are  only  idle ;  but  those  who  have  once 
acquired  a  good  stock  of  knowledge,  always  desire  to  increase  it. 
Khowledge  is  like  power,  in  this  respect,  that  those  who  have  the  most, 
are  most  desirous  of  having  more.  It  does  not  clog,  by  possession,  but 
increases  desire ;  which  is  the  case  of  very  few  pleasures. 

Upon  receiving  this  congratulatory  letter,  and  reading  your  own 
praises,  I  am  sure  that  it  must  naturally  occur  to  you,  how  great  a 
share  of  them  you  owe  t*^  Mr.  Harte's  care  and  attention;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  your  regard  and  affection  for  him  must  increase,  if  there 
be  room  for  it,  in  proportion  as  you  reap,  which  you  do  daily,  the  fruits 
of  his  labours. 

I  must  not,  however,  conceal  from  you,  that  there  was  one  article  in 
which  your  own  witness,  Mr.  Eliot,  faltered ;  for,  upon  my  question- 
ing him  home,  as  to  your  manner  of  speaking,  he  could  not  say  tliat 
your  utterance  was  either  distinct  or  graceful.  I  have  already  said  so 
much  to  you  upon  this  point,  that  I  ex  n  add  nothing.  I  will  therefore 
only  repeat  this  truth,  which  is,  that  if  you  will  ngt  speak  di8tinc*^.Y 
and  gr8'ief«»l,  nobody  will  desire  to  hear  you. 
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£  Ltn  gliid  to  learn  that  Abb6  Mably's  Droit  Publu  ds  V Europe  mnlres 
^  {'^yX  of  jou  eTeniiig  am&seinent!*.  It  is  a  very  useful  book,  and  give« 
f  •'^"•'fcHr  deduction  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  from  the  treaty  of  Munster  to 
Un?  time.  Pray  read  it  witli  attention,  and  with  the  proper  inap:% 
always  recurring  to  them  for  the  several  countries  or  towns,  yieldetl, 
taken  or  restored.  P^re  Bongeant's  third  volume  will  give  you  the  best 
idea  of  the  treaty  of  Munster,  and  open  to  you  the  several  views  of  the 
belligerent  and  contracting  parties,  and  there  never  were  greater  than 
at  that  time.  The  House  of  Austria,  in  the  war  immediately  prececling 
that  treaty,  intended  to  make  itself  absolute  in  the  empire,  and  to  over- 
throw the  rights  oi  the  re:*|>ective  states  of  it.  The  view  of  France  was 
to  weaken  and  dismember  the  House  of  Austria  to  such  a  degree,  as 
that  it  should  no  longer  be  a  counterbalance  to  that  of  Bourbon.  Swe- 
den wanted  possessions  on  the  continent  of  Germany,  not  only  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  its  own  poor  and  barren  country,  but  likewise  to  hold 
the  balance  in  the  empire  between  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  States. 
The  House  of  Brandenburg  wanted  to  aggrandise  itself  by  pilfering  in 
the  fire;  changed  sides  occasionally,  and  made  a  good  bargain  at  last; 
for  I  think  it  g'^t,  at  the  peace,  nine  or  ten  bishoprics  secularised.  So 
that  we  may  date,  from  the  treaty  of  Munster,  the  decline  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  the  great  power  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  the  aggran 
dizement  of  that  of  Brandenburg :  which,  I  am  much  mistaken,  if  it 
stops  where  it  is  now. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Lord  Pulteney,  to  whom  I  would  have  you 
be  not  only  attentive,  but  useful,  by  setting  him  (in  case  he  wants  it)  a 
good  example  of  application  and  temperance.  1  begin  to  believe,  that, 
as  I  shall  be  proud  of  you,  others  will  be  proud  too  of  imitating  you. 
Those  expectations  of  mine  seem  now  so  well  grounded,  that  my  disap- 
pointment, and  consequently  my  anger,  will  be  so  much  the  greater  if 
they  fail ;  but  as  things  stand  now,  I  am  most  affectionately  and  ten- 
derly, Yours. 

LETTER  OLX. 

LovDOV,  AMQuat  90,  0.  8. 1748 

Dbab  Bot  :  Your  reflections  upon  the  conduct  of  France,  from  thf 
treaty  of  Munster  to  this  time,  are  very  iust;  and  I  am  very  glad  to  find, 
by  them,  that  you  not  only  read,  but  that  you  think  and  reflect  upon 
what  you  read.  Many  great  readers  load  their  memories,  without  exer- 
cising tlieir  judgments;  and  make  lumber-rooms  of  their  heads  instead 
of  furnishing  them  usefully ;  facts  are  heaped  upon  facts  without  ordei 
vt  distinction,  and  may  justly  be  said  to  compose  that 

Radis  Indigettaque  moles 

Quern  dizere  chaos. 

Q>  on,  then,  in  the  way  of  reading  that  you  are  in;  take  nothing  for 

rnted,  upon  the  bare  authority  of  the  author ;  but  weigh  and  consider, 
your  own  mind,  the  probability  of  the  facts,  and  the  justness  of  the 
reflections     Oonsult  different  authors  upon  the  same  facts,  and  foru? 
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your  opiniou  apon  the  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  probability  arf^irj 
from  the  whole;  which,  in  iny  mind,  is  the  Utmost  stretch  of  hiAtoricM 
laith;  certainty  ^^I  fear)  not  being  to  be  ft>und.  When  a  historian  pre- 
tends to  give  you  the  causes  and  motives  of  events,  compare  those 
causes  and  motives  with  the  characters  and  interests  of  the  parties  con* 
cerned,  and  judge  for  youi-self,  whether  they  correspond  or  not.  Con- 
sider whether  you  cannot  assign  others  more  probable ;  and  in  that  exam- 
ination, do  not  despise  some  very  mean  and  trifling  causes  of  the  actions 
of  great  men ;  for  so  vaiious  and  inconsistent  is  human  nature,  so  strong 
and  changeable  are  our  passions,  so  fluctuating  are  our  wills,  and  so 
much  are  our  minds  influenced  by  the  accidents  of  our  bodies,  that 
every  man  is  more  the  man  of  the  day,  than  a  regular  consequential 
.character.  Tbe  best  have  something  bad,  and  something  little;  the 
worst  have  something  good,  and  sometimes  something  great ;  for  I  do 
not  believe  what  Velleius  Patercuius  (for  the  sake  of  saying  a  pretty 
thing)  says  of  Scipio,  Qui  nihil  non  laudandum  autfecit^  aut  dixit ^  ant 
unsit.  As  for  the  reflections  of  historians,  with  which  they  think  it 
necessary  to  interlard  their  histories,  or  at  least  to  conclude  their  chap- 
ters, (and  which,  in  the  French  histories,  are  always  introduced  with  a 
tant  il  est  vrai^  and  in  tlie  English,  $o  true  it  if,)  do  not  adopt  them  impli- 
citly upon  the  credit  of  the  author,  but  analyse  them  yourself,  and  judge 
whether  they  are  true  or  not. 

But,  to  return  to  the  politics  of  France,  from  which  I  have  digressed. 
You  have  certainly  made  one  farther  reflection,  of  an  advantage  which 
France  has,  over  and  above  its  abilities  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  skill  of 
its  negociators ;  which  is,  (if  I  may  use  tlie  expression,)  its  soleness^  con- 
tinuity of  riches  and  power  within  itself,  and  the  nature  of  its  govern- 
ment. Near  twenty  millions  of  people,  and  the  ordinary  revenue  of 
above  thirteen  millions  sterling  a-year,  are  at  the  absolute  disposal  of 
the  Grown.  This  is  what  no  other  power  in  Europe  can  say ;  so  that 
different  powers  must  now  unite  to  make  a  balance  against  Fi*auce; 
which  union,  though  formed  upon  the  principle  of  their  common  inter- 
est, can  never  be  so  intimate  as  to  compose  a  machine  so  compact  and 
simple  as  that  of  one  great  kingdom,  directed  by  one  will,  and  moved 
by  one  interest  The  Allied  Powei-s  (as  we  have  constantly  seen)  have, 
besides  the  common  and  declared  object  of  their  alliance,  some  ^e;)arate 
and  concealed  view,  to  which  they  often  sacrifice  the  general  one; 
wliich  makes  them,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  pull  different  ways. 
Thus,  the  design  upon  Toulon  failed  in  the  year  1706,  only  from  the 
secret  view  of  the  House  of  Austria  upon  Naples :  wliich  made  the  Ct)urt 
of  Vienna,  notwitlistanding  the  representations  of  the  other  Allies  to  the 
contrary,  send  to  Naples  the  12,000  men,  that  would  have  done  the  busi- 
ness at  Toulon.  In  this  last  war  too,  the  same  causes  had  the  same 
eflbcts:  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  in  secret^  thought  of  nothing  but  recov- 
ering of  Silesia,  and  what  she  had  lost  in  Italy;  and,  thei*efore,  never 
sent  half  that  quota,  which  she  promised,  and  we  paid  for,  into  Flanders; 
but  left  thnt  country  to  the  maritime  powers  to  defend  as  they  could. 
The  King  of  Sardinia's  real  object  "was  Savona,  and  all  the  Riviera  di 
P(»nente;  for  which  reason  he  concurred  so  lamely  in  the  invasion  ot 
Provence;  whei*e  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  likewise,  did  tiotsend  one-thin: 
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oi  the  force  stipniated,  engrossed  as  she  was,  by  Iier  obL'qae'yiews  upon 
Lhe  pluuder  of  Genoa,  and  the  recovery  of  Naples.  In  so  much  that  the 
exiiodnior  into  Provence,  which  would  have  distressed  France  to  the 
greates:  degree,  and  have  caused  a  great  detachment  from  their  army  in 
riantle  s,  tailed  shamefully,  for  want  of  everyone  thing  necessary  for  its 
i»  icce^fc.  Suppose,  therefore,  any  fonr  or  five  powers,  who,  all  together, 
mail  be  equal,  or  even  a  little  superior,  in  riches  and  strength,  to  that 
ono  power  against  which  they  are  united;  the  advantage  will  still  be 
great'y  on  the  side  of  that  single  power,  beoanse  it  is  but  one.  The 
power  and  riche-t  of  Charles  V.  were,  in  themselves,  certainly  superior 
to  those  of  I  rancis  I.,  and  yet,  upon  tlie  whole,  he  was  not  an  overmatch 
for  him.  C'harl(\»  V.'s  dominions,  great  as  they  were,  were  scattered 
and  remote  lium  eauh  other ;  tlieir  constitutions  different ;  wherever  he 
did  not  reside,  thsiurbances  arose;  whereas  the  compactness  of  France 
made  up  the  ditferenoe  in  the  strength.  This  obvious  reflection  con- 
vinced me  of  the  absurdity  of  the  treaty  of  llano ver,  in  1725,  between 
France  and  £ngland,  to  wiiich  the  Dutch  afterwards  acceded;  for  it  was 
niado  upon  tlie  apprehensions,  either  real  or  pretended,  that  the  mar- 
rioj^d  of  Don  Carlos  with  the  eldest  Archduchess,  now  Queen  of 
Hungary,  was  settled  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  of  the  same  year,  between 
Spain  mid  the  late  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  which  marriage,  those  consum- 
mate p<»liticians  said,  would  revive  in  Europe  the  exorbitant  power  of 
Charles  V.  1  am  sure,  1  heartily  wish  it  had ;  as,  in  that  case,  there 
had  been,  what  there  certainly  is  not  now,^-one  power  iu  Europe  to 
counterbalance  that  of  France;  and  then  the  maritime  powers  would,  in 
reality,  have  held  the  balance  of  Europe  in  their  hands.  Even  suppos- 
ing that  the  Austrian  power  would  then  have  been  an  overmatch  for 
that  of  France,  (which,  by  the  way,  is  not  clear,)  the  weight  of  the  mari- 
time powers,  then  throwji  into  the  scale  of  France,  would  infallibly  have 
made  the  balance  at  least  even.  In  which  cane  too,  the  moderate  efforts 
of  the  maritime  powers,  on  the  side  of  France,  would  have  been  suflicient; 
whereas,  now,  tliey  are  obliged  to  exhaust  and  beggar  themselves ;  and 
that  too  ineffectually,  iu  hopes  to  8upiK>rt  the  shattered,  beggared,  and 
insufficient  House  of  Austria. 

This  has  been  a  long  political  dissertation;  but  1  am  informed  that 
political  subjects  are  your  favourite  ones;  which  I  am  glad  of,  consider- 
ing your  destination.  You  do  well  to  get  your  materials  all  ready,  before 
you  begin  ^  our  work.  As  you  buy,  and  (I  am  told)  read  books  of  this 
kind,  1  will  point  out  two  or  three  for  your  purchase  and  perusal;  I  am 
not  sure  that  f  have  not  mentioned  them  before,  but  that  is  no  matter, 
if  you  have  not  got  them.  Memoirespour  seroir  d  VBiitoiredu  Viiims 
SieclSy  is  a  mast  useful  book  for  you  to  recur  to,  for  all  the  facts  and 
chronology  of  that  country :  it  is  in  four  volumes  octavo,  and  very  Cv*r- 
rect  and  exact.  If  I  do  not  mistake,  I  have  formerly  recommended  to 
you,  Le9  Mernoires  du  Cardinal  de  ReU  ;  however,  if  you  have  not  yet 
read  them,  pray  do,  and  with  the  attention  which  they  deserve.  You 
will  there  find  the  best  account  of  a  very  interesting  period  of  themin- 
'»rity  of  Lewis  XIV.  The  ciiaracters  are  drr.vn  short,  but  in  a  strong 
and  masterly  manner;  andtlie  political  reflections  are  the  only  Just  and 
practical  one*  t'.iat  I  ever  saw  in  print:  tli^v  ard  well  wortli  your  trans 
•cril»ing.    Le  Gomitierce  de$  Ancien$^  par  Monsieur  Eiut,  Ecegie  d'Jv- 
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ranehe,  in  one  little  volume  octavo,  is  worth  your  perusal,  as  commero<' 
is  a  very  considerable  part  of  political  knowledge.  I  need  not^  I  am 
euro,  suggerit  to  you,  when  you  read  the  course  of  commerce,  either  of  the 
ancients  or  cf  the  moderns,  to  follow  it  upon  your  map;  for  there  is  no 
other  way  of  remembering  geography  correctly,  but  by  looking  peqietu- 
ally  in  the  map  for  tho  places  one  reads  ol^  even  though  one  knows* 
before,  pretty  near,  where  they  are. 

Adieu !     As  all  the  accounts  which  I  receive  of  you  grow  bettor  and 
better,  so  I  grow  more  and  more  affectionately,    Yours. 


LETTER  CLXr. 

LOMOOH,  SepUmh0r  A,  O.  J.  110. 

Dear  Boy  :  I  have  received  yours,  with  the  inclosed  German  letter 
to  Mr  Gravenkop,  which  he  assures  me  is  extremely  well  written,  con- 
sidering the  little  time  that  you  Imvo  applied  yourself  to  that  language. 
As  you  have  now  got  over  the  most  ditlicult  part,  pray  go  on  diligently, 
and  make  yourself  absolutely  master  of  the  rest.  Whoever  does  not 
entirely  possess  a  language,  will  never  appear  to  advantage,  or  even  equal 
to  himself,  either  in  speaking  or  writing  it.  His  ideas  are  fettered,  and 
seem  imperfect  or  confused,  if  he  is  not  master  of  all  the  words  and 
phrases  necessary  to  express  them.  I  therefore  desire,  that  you  will  not 
fail  writing  a  German  letter  once  every  fortnight  to  Mr.  Gravenkop ; 
which  will  make  the  writing  of  that  language  familiar  to  you ;  and  more- 
over, when  you  shall  have  left  Germany,  and  be  andved  at  Turin,  I  shall 
require  you  to  •vrite  even  to  me  in  German ;  that  you  may  not  forget, 
with  ease,  what  you  have  with  ditiiculiy  learned.  I  likewise  desire, 
that  while  you  are  in  Germany,  you  will  take  all  opportunities  of  conver- 
sing in  German,  which  is  the  only  way  of  knowing  that,  or  any  other 
language,  accurately.  You  will  also  desire  your  German  master  to  teach 
you  the  proper  titles  anti  superscriptions  to  be  used  to  people  of  all 
ranks ;  which  is  a  point  so  material,  in  Germany,  that  I  have  known  . 
many  a  letter  returned  unopened,  because  one  title  in  twenty  has  been 
omitted  in  the  direction. 

St.  Thomas's  day  now  draws  near,  when  you  are  to  leave  Saxony  and 
go  to  Berlin ;  and  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  if  anything  is  yet  wanting 
to  complete  your  knowledge  of  the  state  of  that  Electorate,  you  will  not 
fail  to  procure  it  before  you  go  away.  I  do  not  mean,  as  you  will  easily 
believe,  the  immber  of  churches,  parishes,  or  towns ;  but  1  mean  the  con- 
stitution, the  revenues,  the  troops,  and  the  trade  of  that  electorate.  A 
few  questions,  sensibly  asked,  of  sensible  people,  will  produce  you  the 
necessary  informations;  which  1  desire  yc  will  enter  in  your Dtue book. 
Berlin  will  be  entirely  a  new  scene  to  you,  and  1  look  upon  it,  in  a  man- 
ner, as  your  tirst  step  into  the  great  world  ;  take  care  that  step  be  net  a 
lulse  one,  and  that  you  do  not  stumble  at  the  threshold.  You  will  there 
be  in  more  company  than  you  have  yet  been ;  manners  and  attentions 
will  therefore  be  more  necessary.  Pleasing  in  company,  is  the  only  way 
uf  being  pleased  in  it  yourself.  Sense  and  knowledge  are  the  first  auD 
necessary  foundations  for  pleasing  in  company;  but  they  will  by  no 
meanjt  do  alone,  and  they  will  never  be  perfectly  welcome^  if  they  aru  not 
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ac(H>nipanied  with  manners  and  attentions.  You  will  best  acquii«  tbeso 
by  iVequenting  the  companies  of  people  of  fashion;  but  then  you  must 
revive  to  acquire  them,  in  those  companies,  by  proper  care  and  obser- 
vation ;  for  I  have  known  people,  who,  though  they  have  frecjuented  gt)od 
company  all  their  lifetime,  have  done  it  in  so  inattentive  and  unobser- 
viiig  a  manner,  as  to  be  never  the  better  for  it,  and  to  remain 
as  disagreeable,  as  awkward,  and  as  vulgar,  as  if  they  had  never  seen  any 
person  of  fashion.  When  you  go  into  good  company  (by  good  company 
18  meant  the  people  of  the  first  fashion  of  the  place)  observe  carefnlly 
Iheir  turn,  their  manners,  their  address;  and  conform  your  own  to  them. 
Hut  this  is  not  all  neither ;  go  deeper  still ;  observe  their  characters,  and 
pry,  as  far  as  you  can,  into  both  their  hearts  and  their  heads.  Seek  for 
their  particular  merit,  their  pre:lomina!it  passion,  or  their  prevailing 
weakness ;  and  you  will  then  know  what  to  bait  your  hook  with,  to 
catch  them.  Man  is  a  composition  of  so  many,  and  such  various  ingre- 
dients, that  it  requires  both  time  and  care  to  analyse  him  :  for  though 
we  have  all  the  same  ingredients  in  our  general  composition,  as  reason, 
will,  passions,  and  appetites ;  yet  the  different  proporticms  and  combin- 
ations of  them  in  each  individual,  produce  that  infinite  variety  of  char- 
acters, which,  in  some  particular  or  other,  distinguishes  every  individ- 
ual from  another.  Reason  ought  to  direct  the  whole,  but  seldom  does. 
And  he  who  addresses  hint*»elf  singly  to  another  man's  reason,  without 
endeavouring  to  engage  his  heart  in  his  interest  also,  is  no  more  likely 
to  succeed,  than  a  man  who  should  apply  only  to  a  kingV  nominal  min- 
ister,-and  neglect  his  favorite.  I  will  recommend  to  your  attentive 
perusal,  now  that  you  are  going  into  the  world,  two  books,  which  will 
let  yon  as  much  into  the  characters  of  men,  as  books  c%n  do.  I  mean, 
Le$  Reflexions  Morales  de  Monsieur  de  la  Rochcfoucault^  and  Les  GaraO' 
t^es  delaBruyhe:  but  remember,  at  the  same  time,  that  1  only  recom- 
mend them  to  yon  as  the  best  general  maps,  ti>  assist  you  in  your  jour- 
ney, and  not  as  marking  out  every  particular  turning  and  winding  that 
you  will  meet  with.  There  your  own  sagacity  and  observation  must 
come  to  their  aid.  La  Rochefouoault  is,  I  know,  blamed,  but  I  think 
withont  reason,  for  deriving  alhmr  actions  fmm  the  source  of  self-love. 
For  my  own  part  I  see  a  great  deal  of  truth,  and  no  harm  at  all,  in  that 
opinion.  It  is  certain,  that  we  seek  our  own  happiness  in  every  thing 
we  do:  anc'.  it  is  as  certain,  that  we  can  only  find  it  in  doing  well,  and 
in  ccaf  irminp  all  our  actions  to  the  rule  of  i-ight  reason,  which  is  the 
grea*  «i  of  nature.  It  is  only  a  misfiken  self-love  that  is  a  blamea- 
ble  motiv*!,  when  we  ttike  the  immediate  and  indiscriminate  gratifica- 
tioL  of  a  passion,  or  appetite,  for  real  happiness.  But  am  1  blameable, 
if  I  <!c  a  good  action,  upon  account  of  the  happiness  which  that  honest 
•  onsoiousuess  will  gi  ve  me  ?  Surely  not.  On  the  contrary,  tliat  pleasing 
'^onsoIOI;sness  is  a  proof  of  my  virrue.  The  refiecticm,  which  is  the 
ro«t  censured  in  Monsieur  de  la  Rochefoucauk's  book,  as  a  very  ill- 
Q&iureo  one  ,if?  this .  On  trouve  dans  le  malheur  de  son  meilleur  ar%i^  gurh 
qu  enose  qui  m  a^plait  pas.  And  why  not  ?  Why  may  I  not  feel  a  very 
tendor  and  roa.  ooncern  for  the  misfortune  of  my  friend,  and  yet  at  the 
fnrr.e  time  few  a  pieasing  consciousness  at  having  discharged  my  duty 
VI   hijf..  by  comforting  and  assisting  him  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  in 
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that  misfortane  ?  Give  me  bnt  virtnous  actions,  and  I  will  not  quibble 
andohicane  aboat  the  motives.  And  I  will  give  any  body  their  choice 
of  these  two  truths,  which  amount  \o  the  same  thing;  He  who  loves 
himself  best  is  the  lionestest  man ;  or,  The  houestest  man  loves  himself 
best. 

The  characters  of  La  Bruydrc  are  pictures  from  the  life ;  most  of  them 
finely  drawn,  and  highly  coloured.  Furnish  your  mind  with  them  first, 
and  when  you  meet  with  their  likeness,  as  you  will  every  day,  they  wiU 
strike  you  the  more.  You  will  compare  every  feature  with  the  original ; 
and  both  will  reciprocally  help  yon  to  discover  the  beauties  and  the 
blemishes. 

As  women  are  a  considerable,  or  at  least  a  pretty  numerous  part  of 
company ;  and  as  their  suffrages  go  a  great  way  towanls  establishing  a 
man's  character,  in  the  fashionable  part  of  the  world,  (which  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  fortune  and  figure  he  proposes  to  make  in  it,)  it  is 
necessary  to  please  them.  I  will  therefore,  upon  this  subject,  let  yon 
into  certain  Arcana^  that  will  be  very  useful  for  you  to  know,  but 
which  you  must,  with  the  utmost  care,  conceal;  and  never  seem  to 
know.  Women,  then,  are  only  children  of  a  larger  growth ;  they  have 
an  entertaining  tattle,  and  sometimes  wit;  but  for  solid  reasoning,  good 
sense,  I  never  knew  in  my  life  one  that  had  it,  or  who  reasoned  or 
acted  consequentially  for  four-and*  twenty  hours  together.  Some  little 
passion  or  humour  always  breaks  up<jn  their  best  resolutions.  Their 
beauty  neglected  or  controverted,  their  age  increased,  or  their  supposed 
understandings  depreciated,  instantly  kindles  their  little  passions,  and 
ovortnrns  any  system  of  consequential  conduct,  that  in  their  most,  rea- 
sonable moments  they  might  have  been  capable  of  forming.  A  man  of 
sense  only  trines  with  them,  plays  with  them,  humours  and  flatters 
them,  as  he  does  with  a  sprightly,  forward  child ;  but  he  neither  con- 
sults them  about,  nor  trusts  them  with  serious  matters ;  though  he  often 
makes  them  believe  that  he  does  both ;  which  is  the  thing  in  the  world 
that  they  are  proud  of;  for  they  love  mightily  to  be  dabbling  in  busi- 
ness, (which,  by  the  way,  they  always  spoil);  and  being  justly  distrust- 
ful, that  men  in  general  look  upon  them  in  a  trifling  light,  they  almost 
adore  that  man,  who  talks  more  seriously  to  them,  and  who  seems  to 
consult  and  trust  them ;  I  say,  who  seems ;  for  weak  men  really  do,  but 
wise  ones  only  seem  to  do  it.  No  flattery  is  either  too  high  or  too  low 
for  them.  They  will  greedily  swallow  the  highest,  and  gratefully  accept 
of  the  lowest ;  and  you  may  safely  flatter  any  woman,  from  her  under- 
standing, down  to  the  exquisite  taste  of  her  fan.  Women  who  are 
either  indisputably  beautiful,  or  indisputably  ugly,  are  i^est  flattered 
upon  the  sc(»re  of  their  understandings :  but  those  who  an)  in  a  state  of 
mediocrity,  are  best  flattered  upon  their  beauty,  or  at  least  their  rtaces; 
for  every  woman,  who  is  not  absolutely  ugly,  thinks  hersca  nandsome ; 
but  not  hearing  often  that  she  is  so,  is  the  more  grateful  and  the  mon^ 
obliged  to  the  few  who  tell  her  so :  whereas  a  decided  and  conscioun 
beauty  looks  upon  every  tribute  paid  to  her  beauty  only  as  hor  due:  but 
wants  to  shine,  and  to  be  considered  on  the  side  of  Ler  understanding , 
and  a  woman  who  is  ugly  enough  to  know  that  she  is  e^ ,  knows  tlia' 
Bhe  has  nothing  left  for  it  but  her  understanding,  whici  is,  cc-nsequcutU*, 
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and  probably  in  more  senses  than  one,)  ber  weak  side.  Bnt  these  are 
iecrets,  which  you  mast  keep  inviolably,  if  yon  wunld  not,  like 
Orpheus,  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  whole  sex :  on  the  contrary,  a  man, 
who  thinks  of  living  in  the  great  world,  must  be  gallant,  polite  and 
attentive  to  please  the  women.  They^have,  from  the  weakness  of  men, 
more  or  less  influence  in  all  courts ;  they  absolutely  stamp  every  man^s 
character  in  the  beau  monde^  and  niake  it  either  current,  or  cry  it  down, 
and  stop  it  in  payments.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  to  manage, 
please  and  flatter  them:  and  never  to  discover  the  least  marks  of  con* 
tempt,  which  is  what  they  never  forgive;  but  in  this  they  are  not  uin- 
pilar,  for  it  is  the  same  with  men;  who  will  much  sooner  forgive  an 
rfVJn.stice  than  an  insult.  Every  man  is  not  ambitious,  or  courteous,  or 
passionate ;  but  every  man  has  pride  enough  in  his  composition  to  feel 
and  resent  the  least  slight  and  contempt.  Remember,  therefore,  most 
carefully  to  conceal  your  contempt,  however  just,  wherever  you  would 
not  make  an  implacable  enemy.  Men  are  much  more  unwilling  to  have 
their  weaknesses  and  their  imperfections  known,  than  their  crimes;  and 
if  you  hint  to  a  man  that  you  think  him  silly,  ignorant,  or  even  ill- 
bre<],  or  awkward,  he  will  hate  you  more  and  hmger,  than  if  yon  tell 
him  plainly,  that  you  think  him  a  rogue.  Never  yield  to  that  tempta- 
tion, which  to  most  young  men  is  very  strong,  of  exposing  other  peo- 
ple's weaknesses  and  infirmities,  for  the  sake  either  of  diverting  the 
company,  or  shewing  your  own  superiority.  Ton  may  get  the  laugh  on 
your  side  by  it  for  the  present;  but  you  will  make  enemies  by  it  for 
ever ;  and  even  those  who  laugh  with  you  tlien,  will,  upon  reflection, 
fear,  and  oon9e<iuent]y  bate  you :  besides  that  it  is  ill-natured,  and  a 
good  heart  desires  rather  to  conceal  than  expose  other  people's  weak- 
nesses or  misfortunes.  If  you  have  wit  use  it  to  please,  and  not  to 
hurt:  you  may  shine,  like  the  sun  in  the  temperate  zones,  without 
soorching.    Here  it  is  wished  for ;  under  the  Line  it  is  dreaded. 

These  are  some  of  the  hints  which  my  long  experience  in  the  great 
world  enables  me  to  give  you ;  and  which,  if  you  attend  to  them,  may 
prove  useful  to  you,  in  your  journey  through  it.  I  wish  it  may  be  a 
prosperous  one ;  at  least,  I  am  sure  that  it  must  be  your  own  fault  if  it 
IS  not. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Harte,  who,  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear, 
is  not  welL    I  hope  by  this  time  he  is  recovered.    Adieu  1 


LETTER  OLXII. 

Lovwni,  SepUmh^  18,  0. 8. 1T4B. 

DcAB  BoT :  I  have  more  than  once  recommended  to  you  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and  to  attend  particularly  to  the  political 
reflections  interspersed  in  that  excellent  work.  I  will  now  preacl  a 
little  upon  two  or  three  of  those  texts. 

In  the  disturbance^  at  Paris,  Monsieur  de  Beaufort,  wlio  was  a  very 
popular,  though  a  very  weak  man,  was  the  Cardinal's  tool  with  the 
populace. 

Proud  of  his  popularity,  he  was  always  fur  assembling  the  people  of 
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Paris  together,  thinking  that  he  made  a  great  fignre  at  the  head  of 
them.  The  Cardinal,  who  was  factious  enough,  was  wise  enough,  at  the 
same  time,  to  avoid  gathering  the  people  together,  except  when  there 
was  occasion,  and  when  he  had  something  particular  i^r  tavern  to  do. 
However,  he  could  not  always  chfeck  Mons-eur  de  Beaufort;  who  hav- 
ing as;«efnbled  them  once  very  unnecessarily,  and  wirhoutany  deter- 
mined object,  they  ran  riot,  would  not  be  kept  within  bounds  by  their 
leaders,  and  did  their  cause  a  great  deal  of  harm:  upon  which  the  Car- 
dinal observes  most  judiciously,  Que  Monsieur  de  Beaufort  ne  »avoit 
paSy  que  qui  assemble  le  peuple^  VemeuU  It  is  certain,  that  great  nnro- 
bers  of  people,  met  togetlier,  animate  each  other,  and  will  do  something, 
either  good  or  bad,  but  oftener  bad:  and  the  respective  individuals, 
who  were  separately  very  quiet,  when  met  together  in  numbers,  grow 
tumultuous  as  a  body,  and  ripe  for  any  mischief  that  may  be  pointed 
out  to  them  by  the  leaders;  and,  if  their  leaders  have  no  business  for 
them,  they  will  find  some  for  themselves.  The  demagogues,  or  leaders 
of  popular  factions,  should  therefore  be  very  careful  not  to  assemble  the 
people  unnecessarily,  and  without  a  settled  and  well-considered  object. 
Bojiides  that,  by  making  those  popular  assemblies  too  frequent^  they 
make  them  likewise  too  familiar,  and  consequently  less  respected  by 
their  enemies.  Observe  any  meetings  of  people,  and  you  will  always 
find  their  eagerness  and  impetuosity  rise  or  fall  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers :  when  the  numbers  are  very  great,  all  sense  and  reason  seem 
to  subside,  and  one  sudden  frenzy  to  seize  on  all,  even  the  coolest 
.•>f  them. 

Another  very  just  observation  of  the  Cardinal's  is,  That  the  things 
which  happen  in  our  own  times,  and  which  we  see  ourselves,  do  not 
surprise  us  near  so  much  as  the  things  which  we  read  of  in  times  past, 
though  not  in  the  least  more  extraordinary ;  and  adds,  that  he  is  per- 
suaded, that  when  Caligula  made  his  horse  a  Consul,  the  people  of  Rome, 
at  that  time,  were  not  greatly  surprised  at  it,  having  necessarily  beer 
in  some  degree  prepared  for  it,  by  an  insensible  gradation  of  extrava- 
gances from  the  same  quarter.  This  is  so  true,  that  we  read  every  dav, 
with  astonishment,  things  which  we  see  every  day  without  surprise.  We 
wonder  at  the  intrepidity  of  a  Leonidas,  a  Oodrns,  and  a  Curti»is;  and 
are  not  the  least  surprised  to  hear  of  a  sea-captain,  who  has  blown  up 
his  ship,  his  crew,  and  himself,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemies  of  his  country.  I  cannot  help  reading  of  Porsenna  and 
Regulus,  with  surprise  and  reverence,  and  yet  I  remember  that  I  saw, 
without  either,  the  execution  of  Shepherd,*  a  boy  of  eighteen  years  old, 
who  intended  to  shoot  the  late  king,  and  wlio  would  have  been  pardonetl, 
if  he  would  have  expressed  the  least  sorrow  for  his  intended  crime, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  declared,  that  if  he  was  pardoned  he  would 
attempt  it  again ;  that  he  thought  it  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  his 
country,  and  that  he  died  with  pleasure  for  having  endeavoured  to  per- 
form it.  Reason  equals  Shepherd  to  Regulus;  but  prejudice,  and  the 
recency  of  the  fact,  make  Shepherd  a  common  malefactor  and  Regulus  a 
hero. 

•  James  Bhepherd,  a  coadi-pa;intar*s  apprentice,  was  executed  at  Tyburn  for  high  treaioa 
March  17, 1T18,  in  the  reign  or  George  the  First. 
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Examine  enrefblly,  and  reoonsider  all  your  notions  of  thirgs;  analyse 
diein,  and  discover  their  component  parts,  and  see  if  habit  and  preju- 
dice are  not  the  principal  ones;  weigh  the  matter  upon  which  yon  arts 
to  form  your  opinion,  in  tlie  eqnal  and  impartial  scales  of  reason.  It  is 
not  to  be  conceived  how  many  people,  capable  of  reasoning,  if  thej 
would,  live  and  die  in  a  thousand  errors,  from  laziness;  they  will  rather 
adopt  the  jirejndices  of  others,  than  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  form- 
ing opinions  of  their  own.  They  say  things,  at  first,  because  other  people 
hftve  said  them,  and  then  they  persist  in  them,  because  tliey  have  said 
tbem  themselves. 

T!ie  itsi  !il>servation  that  T  shall  now  mention  of  the  Oardinal^s  is, 
"  T}iBi  a  stH-rct  is  more  easily  kept  by  a  good  many  people,  than  one 
Ci'*Ji?n««iJ>  imapnoft."  By  this  he  means  a  secret  of  importimce,  among 
people'  iniere>lcd  in  the  keeping  of  it.  And  it  is  certain  that  people  of 
business  \fnf^w  the  importance  of  secrecy,  and  will  observe  it,  where 
they  are  concerned  in  the  event.  To  go  and  tell  any  friend,  wife,  or 
mistress,  any  se<  r^t  with  which  they  have  nothing  to  do,  is  discovering 
to  them  soch  an  r.nretentive  weakness,  as  must  convince  them  that  you 
•fill  tell  it  to  twenty  others,  and  consequently  that  they  may  reveal  it 
without  the  risk  of  being  discovered.  But  a  secret  properly  commu- 
nicated, only  to  tlhise  who  are  to  be  concerned  in  the  thing  in 
v-jT^estion,  will  probably  be  kept  by  them,  though  they  should  be  a  good 
many.  Little  secrets  are  commonly  told  again,  but  great  ones  generally 
rept.    AdieD  I 

LETTER  OLXIIL 

Lonxm,  September  80,  0. 3. 174(1. 

Dkae  Bot  :  1  wait  with  impatience  for  your  accurate  history  of  the 
Ohetnlieri  Porte  Ep^^  which  you  promised  me  in  your  last,  and  which 
I  t«ke  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  larger  work  that  you  intend  to  give  the 
p^iblic,  containing  a  general  account  of  all  the  Religious  and  Military 
Orders  of  Europe.  Seriously,  you  will  do  well  to  have  a  general  notion 
'if  all  tlit.»st'  Orders,  ancient  and  modern  ;  both  as  they  are  frequently  the 
?nbiec-t5  of  conversation,  and  as  they  are  more  or  less  interwoven  with 
Mif-  hi 'lories  of  those  times.  Witness  the  Teutonic  Order,  which,  as 
8»^n  as  it  gained  strength,  began  its  unjust  depredations  in  Germany, 
and  acquired  smch  considerable  possessions  there;  and  the  Order  of 
Malta  also,  which  continues  to  this  day  its  piracies  upon  the  infidels. 
Besides  one  can  go  into  no  company  in  Germany,  without  running 
a^inst  Monsieur  le  Chevalier,  or  Monsieur  le  Commandeur  de  VOrdre 
Teutonique,  It  is  the  same  in  all  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  with  regard 
the  Order  of  Malta,  where  you  never  go  into  company  without  meeting 
twc  or  three  Chevaliers  or  Commardeurs,  who  talk  of  their  Preuves, 
their  D^ngues^  their  Caravanes,  &c.  of  all  which  things  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  willingly  be  ignorant.  On  the  other  hand,  T  do  not  mean 
that  you  should  have  a  profound  and  minute  knowledge  of  these  matters, 
which  are  of  a  nature  that  a  general  knowledge  of  them  is  fully  sufficient. 
V  would  not  recommend  you  to  read  Abb6  Vertot's  History  of  the  Order 
•>f  Malta,  in  four  quarto  volumes ;  that  would  be  employing  a  great  deaJ 
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of  good  time  rery  ill.    Bat  I  would  have  yon  know  the  foandatioDs,  ih% 
objects,  tlie  iiuignia^  and  the  short  general  history  of  tliem  all. 

As  fur  the  ancient  religioua  military  orders,  which  were  chiefly 
founded  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries;  such  as  Malta,  the  Tea- 
tonic,  the  Knights  Templars,  ^.,  the  injustice  and  the  wickedness  of  Uioe« 
ef^tablishmenta  cannot,  I  am  sure,  have  escaped  your  observation.  Their 
pious  object  was,  to  take  away  by  force  other  {leople^s  property,  and  to 
massacre  the  proprietors  themselves,  if  thev  refused  to  give  up  that  pro- 
perty, and  adopt  the  opinions  of  these  invaders.  What  right  or  pretence 
nad  these  confederated  Ghristians  of  Europe  to  the  Qoly  Land!  l4>t 
them  produce  their  grant  of  it  in  the  Bible.  Will  they  say,  that  th«i 
Saracens  had  possessed  themselves  of  it  by  force,  and  that,  consequently, 
they  had  the  same  right?  Is  it  lawful  then  to  steal  i^oods,  l»ecause  they 
were  stolen  before?  Surely  not.  The  truth  is,  that  the  wickedness  of 
many,  and  the  weakness  of  more,  in  those  ages  of  iii^norance  and  su|>tfr- 
Btition,  concurred  to  form  those  flagitious  conspiracies  ac^ainst  the  lives 
and  properties  of  unoffending  people.  The  Pope  sanctiried  the  villany, 
and  annexed  the  pardon  of  sins  to  the  perpetration  of  it.  This  gave  rise 
to  the  Croisadoes ;  and  carried  such  swarms  of  people  from  Europe  to 
the  conquests  of  the  Holy  Land.  Peter  the  Hermit,  an  at*.tive  and  ambi- 
tious priest,  by  his  indefatigable  pains,  was  the  immediate  author  of  tlie 
first  croisade;  kings,  princes,  all  professions  and  characr^irs  united,  from 
different  motives,  in  this  great  undertaking,  as  every  sentiment,  except 
true  religion  and  morality,  invited  to  it.  The  ambitious  hoped  for  king- 
doms; the  greedy  and  the  necessitous  for  plunder;  and  some  were  enthu- 
siasts enough  to  hope  for  salvation,  by  the  destruction  of  a  considerable 
number  of  their  fellow  creatures,  who  had  done  them  no  injury.  I  can- 
not omit,  upon  this  occasion,  telling  you,  that  the  Eastern  Emperors  at 
Oonstantmople  (who,  as  Christians,  were  obliged,  ai  least  to  seem,  tc 
tavour  these  expeditions,)  seeing  the  immense  numbers  of  the  OroiseZy 
and  fearing  that  the  Western  Empire  might  have  some  mind  to  the 
Eastern  Empire  too,  if  it  sucoeded  against  the  Infldels,  as  VappStit 
vient  en  inangeant;  these  Eastern  Emperors,  very  hon^tly,  poisoned 
the  waters  where  the  Groisez  were  to  pass,  and  so  destroyeii  infinite  num- 
bers of  them. 

Tlie  later  Orders  of  Knighthood ;  such  as  the  Garter  in  England ;  the 
Elephant  in  Denmark ;  the  Oolden  Fleece  in  Burgundy ;  the  St.  Esprit^ 
St.  Micliel,  St.  L6uis,  and  St.  Lazare,  in  France,  &c.,  are  of  a  very  differ^ 
ent  nature  and  institution.  They  were  either  the  invitations  to,  or  the 
rewards  of,  brave  actions  in  fair  war ;  and  are  now  rather  the  decora- 
tions of  the  favour  of  the  prince,  than  the  proofs  of  the  merit  of  the 
subject.  However,  they  are  worth  your  inquiries  to  a  certain  degree ; 
and  conversatiim  will  give  you  frequent  opportunities  for  them.  Wher- 
ever you  are,  I  would  advise  you  to  inquire  into  the  respective  orlers 
of  that  country,  and  to  write  down  a  short  ac-count  of  them.  For 
example,  while  you  are  in  Saxony,  get  an  account  of  VAigle  Blanc  and 
of  wh»t  other  orders  there  may  be,  either  Polish  or  Saxon ;  and,  when 
you  .4'iall  be  at  Berlin,  inform  yourself  of  three  orders,  VAigle  Noir^  la 
Oer^rmte  et  le  Vrai  Merits^  which  are  the  only  ones  that  I  know  of 
there.    But  whenover  you  meet  with  Btrag^ling  riband"  and  stars,  ai 
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yon  will  with  a  thonsar^  in  Germany,  do  not  fail  to  enquire  what  they 
are,  and  to  take  a  minute  of  them  in  your  memorandum  book ;  for  it  ii? 
a  sort  of  knowledge  that  costs  little  to  acquire,  and  yet  it  is  of  some  use. 
Yt»u!ij  people  have  frequently  an  incuriousness  about  them,  arising 
either  from  laziness,  or  a  contempt  of  the  object,  which  deprives  them 
of  several  such  little  parts  of  knowledge,  that  they  afterwards  wish  they 
La<l  Kc«]uired.  If  you  will  put  conversation  to  profit,  great  knowledge 
way  be  gained  by  it;  and  is  it  not  better  (since  it  is  full  as  easy)  to  turu 
.'t  upon  u-^efnl  than  upon  useless  subjects?  People  always  talk  bestapoc 
what  they  know  most,  and  it  is  botli  pleasing  tiiem,  and  improving  one^e 
?elf.  Jo  pnt  them  upon  that  subject.  With  people  of  a  particular  profes^ 
sion.  or  c.'a  distinguished  eminency  in  any  branch  of  learning,  one  is  not 
at  a  loss :  but  with  those,  whether  men  or  women,  who  properly  con- 
stitute what  is  called  the  beau  inoruUj  one  must  not  choose  deep  subjects, 
nor  hope  to  get  any  knowledge  above  tliat  of  order-,  rank 4,  families,  and 
court  anecdote>' :  which  are  therefore  the  proper  (and  not  altogether 
n^elesi')  subjects  uf  that  kind  of  conversation.  Women,  especially,  are 
to  be  talked  to,  a^  below  men,  and  above  children.  If  you  talk  to  them 
too  deep,  you  onI\  confound  them,  and  lose  your  own  labour;  if  you 
Lilk  to  them  ton  frivolously,  they  perceive  and  resent  tlie  contempt. 
The  pro|>er  toco  for  them  is,  what  the  French  call  the  Efitregenty  and  is, 
ij  truth,  the  polite  jargon  of  good  company.  Thus,  if  you  are  a  good 
iiemist,  you  may  extract  something  out  of  every  thing. 

A  propoH  of  the  beau  motule;  I  must  again  and  again  recommend 
the  Graces  tiO  you.  Tliere  is  no  doing  without  thera  in  that  world  ;  and, 
to  make  a  good  tignre  in  tliat  world,  is  a  great  step  towards  making  one 
in  the  world  of  business,  particularly  that  part  of  it  for  which  you  are 
destined.  An  ungraceful  manner  of  speaking,  awkward  mot'ons,  and  a 
disagreeable  address,  are  great  clogs  to  the  ablest  man  of  busioess ;  as  the 
opposite  qualifications  are  of  iiilinite  advantage  to  him.  1  am  told 
there  is  &  very  good  dancing-master  at  Leipsig.  I  would  havftjou  dance 
a  tninuet  very  well,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  minuet  itself,  (though 
that,  if  dancetl  at  all,  ought  to  be  danced  well,)  as  that  it  wi'l  give  you 
a  habitual  genteel  Ciirriage,  and  manner  of  presenting  yourself. 

Since  I  am  upim  little  things,  I  mu-it  mention  another,  wiii^i,  though 
little  enough  in  itself,  yet,  as  it  occurs  at  least  once  in  eve  y  day,  de- 
serves some  attention;  I  mean  Carving.  Do  you  use  yours'^lf  to  carve 
adroitly  and  genteelly;  without  hacking  half  an  hour  ac  oss  a  bone : 
without  bespattering  the  company  with  the  sauce;  and  vUhout  over- 
turning the  glasses  into  your  neighbour's  pockets?  These  awkward- 
nesses are  extremely  disagreeable ;  and,  if  often  repeated,  bring  ridicule. 
They  are  very  easily  avoided,  by  a  little  attention  and  use. 

How  trifling  soever  these  things  may  seem,  or  really  be,  in  themselves, 
they  are  no  longer  so,  when  above  half  the  world  thinks  them  other- 
wise. And,  as  I  would  have  you  omnibus  omatuni — excellere  rebtu^  I 
think  notliing  above  or  below  my  pointing  out  to  you,  or  your  excelling 
in.  Ton  have  the  means  of  doing  it,  and  time  before  you  to  make  use 
of  them.  Take  my  word  for  it.  Task  nothing  now,  but  what  you  will, 
twenty  years  hence,  most  heartily  wish  that  you  had  done.  Attention 
Ui  aij   .lese  things,  tor  the  next  two  or  three  years,  will  save  you  infinita 
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trouble,  and  endless  regrets  hereafter.    May  yon,  in  the  who!e  coarse  of 
your  lite,  have  no  reason  for  any  one  jast  regret  I     Adiea. 

Tour  Dresden  china  is  arrived,  and  I  have  sent  it  to  your  Mamma. 


LETTER  OLXIV. 

LoaDOV,  8dpt0mb0r  !i7,  O.  S  1748. 

Dbar  Bot:  I  have  received  yonr  Latin  Lecture  upon  War,  "whio^ 
though  it  is  not  exactly  the  same  Latin  that  Osasar,  Cicero,  ElorHce, 
Virgil,  and  Ovid  spoke,  is,  however,  as  good  Latin  as  the  erudite  rV^r 
maii4  speak  or  write.  I  have  always  observed,  that  the  most  learnt>.: 
people,  that  is,  those  who  have  read  the  most  Latin,  write  the  wursr ; 
and  that  distiui^nishes  the  Latin  of  a  gentleman  scu  lar  from  that  «>f  h 
pedant".  A  gentleman  has,  probably,  read  no  other  Latin  than  that  of 
the  Auf^ustan  age;  and  therefore  can  write  no  other  :  whereas  the  pedant 
has  read  nuicli  more  bad  Latin  than  good;  and  consequently  write*  so 
too.  He  looks  upon  the  best  classical  books,  as  books  for  school-boys,  and 
consequently  below  him  ;  but  pores  over  fragments  of  obscure  authors, 
treasures  up  the  obsolete  words  which  he  meets  with  there,  and  usej*  »henv 
upon  all  occasions  to  shew  his  reading  at  the  expense  of  his  judgment 
Plautusin  his  favourite  author,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  wit  and  the  '5i» 
eomica  of  his  comedies,  but  upon  account  of  the  many  obsolete  words, 
and  the  cant  of  low  characters,  which  are  to  be  met  with  no  where  else' 
Ho  will  rather  use  olli  than  illiy  optumi  than  optinU^  and  any  bad  w<»ra. 
rather. than  any  good  one,  provided  he  can  but  prove,  that,  strictly 
upoiking,  it  is  Latin  ;  that  is,  that  it  was  wntten  by  a  Roman.  By  this 
rule,  I  migiit  now  write  to  you  in  the  language  or  Chaucer  of  Sptmser, 
and  assert  that  I  wrote  Eacjlis!i,  becrnise  it  wa-*  Englieh  in  their  days; 
but  I  should  be  a  most  affected  puppy  if  I  did  so,  and  yon  would  nor 
unders^Aud  three  words  of  my  letter.  All  these,  and  such  like  affected 
peculiarities,  are  the  characteristics  of  learned  coxcombs  and  pexlanls, 
and  are  carefully  avoided  by  all  men  of  sense. 

I  dipped,  accidentally,  the  other  day,  into  Pitiscus's  preface  to  Ins 
Lexicon ;  where  I  found  a  word  that  puzzled  me,  and  which  I  did  not 
remember  ever  to  have  met  with  before.  It  is  tlie  adverb  f)rafi$ci7U  ; 
which  means,  in  a  good  hour  ;  an  expression,  which,  by  the  supersti- 
tion of  it,  a[)pears  to  be  low  and  vulgar.  I  looked  for  it :  And  at  lasi 
1  found,  that  it  is  once  or  twice  made  use  of  in  Plautus,  upon  th<» 
strength  of  which,  this  learned  pedant  thrusts  it  into  his  pretac. 
Whenever  you  write  Latin,  remember  that  every  word  or  ])hrase  which 
you  make  use  of,  but  Ciinnot  find  in  Oresar,  Cicero,  Livy,  Horace,  Vir- 
gil, and  Ovid,  is  bad,  illiberal  Latin,  though  it  may  have  been  written 
by  a  Roman. 

I  must  now  say  something  as  to  the  matter  of  the  Lecture ;  in  which 
I  confess  there  is  one  doctrine  laid  down  that  surprises  me:  It  is  this  ; 
Quuin  vero  hostis  sit  leuta  eitave  morte  omnia  dira  Tiobis  mir^dtam 
^uocunque  hellantibus  negotium  est^  parum  $an^  interfuerit  quo  modo 
turn  obruere  et  interjicere  satagamus^  si  ferociam  exuere  eunctctuT. 
Ergo  neneiio  quoque  uti  fas  esty  <fe<j.,  whereas  I  cannot  conceive  thai 
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the  ase  of  poison  can^  upon  any  account^  come  witliin  the  lawful  meant 
of  self-defence.  Force  may,  witliout  doubt,  be  justly  repelled  by  forue 
but  not  by  treachery  and  fraud ;  for  I  do  not  call  the  stratagems  of  war, 
such  as  nmbuscades,  masked  batteries,  false  attacks,  &c.,  frauds  or 
treachery :  They  are  mutually  to  be  expected  and  guarded  against;  but 
poisoned  arrows,  poisoned  waters,  or  poison  administered  to  your 
enemy,  (which  can  only  be  done  by  treachery,)  I  have  always  heard, 
"ead  and  thought,  to  be  unlawful  and  infamous  means  of  defence,  be 
your  danger  ever  so  great :  But  n  firoeiam  exuere  euncUtur  ;  must  I 
rather  die  than  poison  this  enemy  ?  Yes,  certainly,  much  rather  die 
than  do  a  base  or  criminal  action ;  nor  can  I  be  sure,  beforehand,  that 
this  enemy  may  not,  in  the  last  moment,  ferociam  exuere.  But  the 
public  lawyers,  now,  seem  to  me  rather  to  warp  the  law,  in  order  to 
authorise,  than  to  check,  tjiose  unlawful  proceedings  of  princes  and 
states;  which,  by  being  become  common,  appear  less  criminal;  though 
cuHtom  can  never  alter  the  nature  of  good  and  ill. 

Pray  let  do  quibbles  of  Lawyers,  no  refinements  of  Casuists,  break 
Into  the  plain  notions  of  right  and  wrong;  which  every  man^s  right 
reason,  and  plain  common  sense,  suggest  to  him.  To  do  as  you  would 
be  done  by,  is  the  plain,  sure,  and  undisputed  rule  of  morality  and  jus- 
tice. Stick  to  that;  and  be  convinced,  that  whatever  breaks  into  it, 
in  any  degree,  however  speciously  it  may  be  turned,  and  however  puzz- 
ling it  may  be  to  answer  it,  is,  notwithstanding,  false  in  itself,  unjust, 
and  criminal.  I  do  not  know  a  crime  in  the  world,  which  is  not,  by 
the  Casuists  among  the  Jesuits  (especially  the  twenty-four  collected,  I 
think,  by  Escobar)  allowed,  in  some,  or  many  cases,  not  to  be  criminaL 
The  principles  first  laid  down  by  them  are  often  specious,  the  reason- 
ings plausible;  but  the  conclusion  always  a  lie:  For  it  is  contrary  to 
that  evident  and  undeniable  rule  of  justice  which  I  have  mentioned 
above,  of  not  doing  to  any  one  what  you  would  not  have  him  do  to 
yc»n.  But,  however,  these  refined  pieces  of  casuistry  and  sophistry, 
being  verv  convenient  and  welcome  to  people's  passions  and  appetites, 
they  gladlv  atMiept  the  indulgence,  without  desiring  to  detect  the  fallacy 
of  the  reasoning :  And  indeed  many,  I  might  say  most  people,  are  not 
able  to  do  it;  which  makes  the  publication  of  sucli  quibblings  and 
refinements  the  more  pernicious.  I  am  no  skiltiil  CAJSuist,  nor  subtle 
disputant ;  and  yet  I  would  undertake  to  justify,  and  qualify,  the  pro- 
fession of  a  highwayman,  step  by  step,  and  so  plausibly,  as  to  make 
many  ignorant  people  embrace  the  profession,  as  an  innocent,  if  not 
even  a  laudable  one ;  and  to  pozzle  people  of  some  degree  of  know- 
ledge, to  answer  me  point  by  point.  I  have  seen  a  book,  entitled 
Quidlibet  ex  Quolibet^  or  the  art  of  making  any  thing  out' of  any 
thing;  which  is  not  so  difficult,  as  it  would  seem,  if  once  one  quits 
c**rtain  plain  truths,  obvious  in  gross  to  e'"ery  understanding,  in  order 
w  run  after  the  ingenious  refinements  of  warm  imaginations  and  spe- 
c  uative  reasonings.  Doctor  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  a  very 
>  orthy,  ingenious  and  learned  man,  has  written  a  book  to  prove, 
^b^it  there  is  no  such  ^thing  as  Matter,  and  that  nothing  exists  but 
in  idea,  that  you  and  I  only  fancy  ourselves  eating,  drinking,  and 
sleeping ;  yon  at  Leipaig,  and  I  at  london :  that  we  think  we  baTi 
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flesh  and  blood,  legs,  arms,  &c.,  bat  that  we  are  only  sjiirit.  II!a 
arguments  are,  strictly  speaking,  unanswerable ;  but  yet  I  am  so  far 
from  being  convinced  by  them,  that  I  am  determined  to  go  on  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  walk  and  ride,  in  order  to  keep  that  matter^  which 
I  so  mistakenly  imagine  my  body  at  present  to  consist  of,  in  as 
good  plight  as  possible.  Common  sense  (which,  in  truth,  is  very 
uncommon)  is  the  best  sense  I  know  of:  Abide  by  it,  it  will  counsel 
you  best.  Read  and  liear,  for  your  amusement,  ingenious  systems, 
nice  questions  subtilly  agitated,  with  all  the  refinements  that  warm 
imaginations  suggest;  but  consider  them  only  as  exercitations  tor  the 
mind,  and  return  always  to  settle  with  common  sense. 

1  stumbled,  the  other  day,  at  a  bookseller's,  upon  Oomte  de  G^abalis, 
in  two  very  little  volumes,  which  I  had  formerly  re^id.  I  read  it  over 
again,  and  with  fresh  astonishment.  Most  of  the  extravagances  are 
taken  from  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  who  broached  those  wild  notions,  and 
delivered  them  in  the  unintelligible  jargon  which  the  Caballists  and 
Rosicruc'Aus  deal  in  to  this  day.  Their  number  is,  I  believe,  much  les- 
sened, but  there  are  still  some;  and  I  myself  have  known  two,  who 
studied  and  firmly  believed  in  that  mystical  ncmsense.  What  extra- 
vagancy is  not  man  capable  of  entertaining,  when  once  his  shackled 
reason  is  led  in  triumph  by  fancy  and  prejudice!  The  ancient  Alche- 
mists give  very  much  into  this  stuff,  by  which  they  thought  they  should 
discover  the  philosopher's  stone :  and  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Em- 
pirics employed  it  in  the  pursuit  of  the  universal  niedicin^.  Paracelsus, 
a  bold  Empiric,  and  wild  Ouballist,  assei'ted  that  he  had  discovered  it, 
and  called  it  his  Alkahest,  Why,  or  wherefore,  God  knows;  only  that 
those  madmen  call  nothing  by  an  intelligible  name.  You  may  easily 
get  this  book  from  the  Hague:  read  it,  for  it  will  both  divert  and 
astonish  you;  and  at  the  same  time  teach  you  nil  culmirari;  a  very 
necessary  lesson. 

Your  letters,  except  when  upon  a  given  subject,  are  exceedingly 
laconic,  and  neither  answer  my  desires  nor  the  purpose  of  letters ;  which 
should  be  familiar  conversations,  between  absent  friends.  As  I  desire  to 
live  with  you  upon  the  footing  of  an  intimate  friend,  and  not  of  a  pa- 
rent, I  could  wish  that  your  letters  gave  me  more  particular  accounts  of 
yourself,  and  of  your  lesser  transactions.  When  you  write  to  me,  sup- 
pose yourself  conversing  freely  with  me,  by  the  fire-side.  In  that  case, 
you  would  naturally  mention  the  incidents  of  the  day ;  as  where  you 
nad  been,  who  you  had  seen,  what  you  thought  of  them,  &c.  Do  this 
in  your  letters :  acquaint  me  sometimes  with  your  studies,  sometimer 
with  yi)ur  diversions;  tell  me  of  any  new  persons  and  characters  that 
jrou  meet  with  in  company,  and  add  your  own  observations  upon  them: 
m  short,  let  me  see  more  of  you  in  your  letters.  How  do  you  go  on  with 
Lord  Pulteney,  and  how  does  he  go  on  at  Leipsig?  Has  he  learning, 
has  he  parts,  has  he  application  f  Is  he  good  or  ill-natured?  In  nhort, 
What  is  he  ?  at  least.  What  do  you  think  him  ?  You  may  tell  me  without 
reserve,  for  I  promise  you  secrecy.  You  are  now  of  an  age,  that  I  am  desi- 
rous to  begin  a  confidential  correspondence  with* you;  and  as  I  shall,  on 
my  part,  write  yon  very  freely  my  opinion  upon  men  and  things,  whir'j 
I  should  often  be  very  unwilling  that  any  body  but  you  and  Mr.  Hiut# 
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■Lonl«}  see;  so,  on  yoor  part,  if  you  write  me  without  resene,  yon  may 
de»  and  upon  my  inviolable  secrecy.  If  you  have  ever  looked  into  the 
Leitf  fc  of  Madame  de  Sevign6,  to  her  daughter,  Madame  de  Grignan,  yon 
it'uct  have  observed  the  ease,  freedom,  and  friend.nhip  of  that  correspon- 
dd.oe;  and  yet,  I  hope,  and  believe,  that  tliey  did  not  love  another  bet- 
ter than  we  do.  Tell  me  what  books  you  are  now  reading,  either  by  way 
of  study  or  amusement;  how  you  pass  your  evenings  when  at  home,  and 
Trhere  you  pass  them  when  abroad.  I  know  tliat  you  go  sometimes  to 
^dame  Valentines  assembly ;  What  do  you  do  there?  Do  you  play,  or 
sup,  or  is  it  only  la  belle  convermtionf  Do  you  mind  your  dancing  while 
your  dancing-master  is  with  you  ?  As  yon  will  be  otten  under  the  neces- 
sity  of  dancing  a  minuet,  1  won4d  have  you  dance  it  very  well.  Remem- 
ber, that  the  graceful  motion  of  the  arms,  the  giving  your  hand,  and  the 
puttmg  on  and  pulling  off  yt)ur  hat  genteelly,  are  the  material  parts  of  a 
gentleman^H  danring.  But  the  greatest  advantage  of  dancing  well  is,  that 
it  necessarily  teaches  yon  to  present  yourself,  to  sit,  stand,  and  walk,  gen- 
Uselly ;  all  of  which  are  of  real  importance  to  a  man  of  fashon. 

I  should  wish  that  yon  were  polished  before  you  go  to  Berlin ;  where, 
as  you  will  be  in  a  great  deal  of  good  company,  I  would  have  you  have 
the  right  manners  for  it.  It  is  a  very  considerable  article  to  have  le  ton 
de  la  bonne  compagnie^  in  your  destination  particularly.  The  principal 
business  of  a  foreign  minister  is,  to  get  into  the  secrets,  and  to  Know  all 
lea  allures  of  the  courts  &%  which  he  resides;  this  he  can  never  bring 
about  but  by  such  a  pleasing  address,  such  engaging  manners,  and  such 
an  insinuating*behaviocr,  as  may  make  him  sought  for,  and  in  some 
measure  domestic,  in  the  best  company,  and  the  best  families  of  the 
place.  He  will  then,  indeed,  be  well  informed  of  all  that  passes,  either 
by  the  confidences  made  him,  or  by  the  carelessness  of  people  in  his 
company,  who  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  him  as  one  of  them,  and 
consequently  not  upon  their  guard  before  him.  For  a  minister  who 
only  goes  to  the  court  he  resides  at,  in  form,  to  ask  an  audience  of  the 
prince  or  the  minister  upon  his  last  instructions,  puts  them  upon  their 
guard,  and  will  never  know  any  thing  more  than  what  they  have  a 
mind  that  he  shonld  know.  Here  women  may  be  put  to  some  use.  A 
king's  mistress,  or  a  minister's  wife  or  mistress,  may  give  great  and 
useful  informations;  and  are  very  apt  to  do  it,  being  proud  to  show 
that  they  have  been  trusted.  But  then,  in  this  case,  the  height  of  that 
sort  of  address,  which  strikes  women,  is ^ requisite;  I  mean  that  easy 
politeness,  genteel  and  graceful  address,  and  that  exthieur  brilliant 
which  they  cannot  withstand.  There  is  a  sort  of  men  so  like  women, 
that  they  are  to  be  taken  just  in  the  same  way;  I  mean  those  who  are 
oommonly  called  fine  men  ;  who  swarm  at  all  courts ;  who  have  little 
reflection,  and  less  knowledge;  but,  who,  by  their  good-breeding,  and 
train-'tran  of  the  world,  are  admitted  into  all  companies;  and,  by 
the  Imprudence  or  carelessness  of  their  superiors,  pick  up  secrets  worth 
knowing,  which  are  easily  got  out  of  them  by  proper  addresd.    Adieo 
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LETTER  OLXV. 

Bath,  Oetob»rli,  0.  d.  .Itf. 

Dba.r  Boy  :  I  came  here  three  days  ago,  upon  account  of  a  discrc'oi  J 
niy  stomach,  which  affected  my  head  and  gave  me  vertigos.  I  al.^aly 
find  myself  something  better;  and  consequently  do  not  doubt  out  Uiat 
tlie  coursa  of  these  waters  will  set  me  quite  right.  But  however  and  wher- 
ever I  am,  your  welfare,  your  character,  your  knowledge,  and  your  mora  8, 
imploy  my  thoughts  more  than  any  thing  that  can  happen  to  me.  or  th»v.t 
I  can  fear  or  ho|)e  for  myself.  I  am  going  off  the  stage,  you  are  cominiz 
upon  it;  with  me,  what  has  been,  has  been,  and  rellection  now  would 
come  t(H)  late;  with  you  every  thing  is  to  c^rae,  even,  in  some  manner, 
retiection  itself;  so  that  this  is  the  very  time  when  my  reflections,  the 
result  of  experience,  may  be  of  use  to  you,  by  supplying  the  want  of 
yours.  As  soon  as  you  leave  Leipzig,  you  will  gradually  be  going  into 
tlie  greit  world;  where  tiie  first  impressions  that  you  shall  give  of  your- 
self w^ill  be  of  great  importance  to  you ;  but  those  which  you  shall  receive 
will  he  decisive,  for  they  always  stick.  To  keep  good  company,  especially 
at  your  first  setting  out,  is  tlie  way  to  receive  good  impressions.  If  you 
ask  me  what  I  mean  by  good  company,  I  will  confess  to  you,  that  it  is 
pretty  difficult  to  define;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  make  you  understand 
it  a»  w(  11  a.4 1  can. 

Good  oompany  is  not  what  respective  sets  of  company  are  pleased 
either  to  cidl  or  think  themselves,  but  it  is  that  company  which  all  the 
people  of  the  place  call,  and  acknowledge  to  be,  giwul  company,  notwith- 
standing some  objections  which  they  may  form  to  some  of  the  individ- 
uals who  compose  it.  It  consists  chiefly  (but  by  no  means  without 
exception)  of  |)eople  of  onsiderable  birth,  rank,  and  character;  for  people 
of  neither  birth  nor  rank  are  frequently.  an;l  very  justly  admitted  into  it, 
if  distinguished  by  any  peculiar  merit,  or  eiuinency  in  any  liberal  art  or 
science.  Nay,  so  motely  a  thing  is  good  company,  that  many  people, 
without  birth,  raiik,  or  merit,  intrude  into  it  by  their  own  forwardness, 
and  others  slide  into  it  by  the  protection  of  some  considerable  person; 
and  some  even  of  indifferent  characters  and  morals  make  part  of  it.  But 
in  the  main,  the  good  part  preponderates,  and  people  of  infamous  and 
blasted  characters  are  never  admitted,  fn  this  fashionable  good  com- 
pany, the  best  manners  and  the  best  language  of  the  place  are  most 
unquestionably  to  be  learnt ;  for  they  establish  and  give  the  tone  to  both, 
which  are  therefore  called  the  language  and  manners  of  good  oompany: 
there  being  no  legal  tribunal  to  ascertain  either. 

A  company,  consisting  wholly  of  people  of  the  first  quality,  cannot, 
for  that  reason,  be  called  good  company,  in  tlie  common  acceptation  of 
the  phrase,  unless  they  are,  into  the  bargain,  the  ^hionable  and  accre- 
dited company  of  the  place ;  for  people  of  the  very  first  quolity  can  be  as 
pilly,  as  ill-bred,  and  as  worthiest,  as  people  of  the  meanest  degree.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  company  consisting  entirely  of  people  of  very  low  con- 
dition, whatever  their  merit  or  pails  may  be,  can  never  be  caliod  good 
company ;  and  consequently  should  not  be  much  freouented,  tliough  by. 
no  means  despised. 
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A  company  wholly  composed  of  men  of  learning,  thongh  greatly  to 
be  valued  and  respected,  is  not  meant  by  the  words  good  company  ;  they 
cannot  have  the  easy  manners  and  toumure  of  the  world,  as  they  do 
not  live  in  it.  If  you  can  bear  your  part  well  in  such  a  company,  it  is 
extremely  right  to  be  in  it  sometimes,  and  you  will  be  but  more  esteem- 
ed in  other  companies,  for  having  a  place  in  that.  But  then  do  not 
let  it  engross  you ;  for  if  you  do,  you  will  be  only  considered  as  one  of  the 
HUTati  by  profession ;  which  is  not  the  way  either  to  shine,  or  rise  in 
the  world* 

The  company  of  professed  wits  and  poets  is  extremely  inviting  to 
mo?t  vonng  men;  who  if  they  have  wit  themselves,  are  pleased  with  it, 
and  i  *tliey  have  none,  are  sillily  proud  of  being  one  of  it:  but  it  should 
be  frei;uented  with  moderation  and  judgment,  and  you  should  by  no 
Qieans  give  yourself  up  to  it.  A  wit  is  a  very  unpopular  denomination, 
as  it  carries  terror  along  with  iv;  and  people  in  general  are  as  much 
afraid  of  alive  wit,  in  company,  as*  a  woman  is  of  a  gun,  which  she 
thinks  may  go  off  of  itself,  and  do  her  a  mischief.  Their  acquaintance 
is,  however,  worth  seeking,  and  their  company  worth  frequenting;  but 
not  exclusively  of  others,  nor  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  considered  only 
as  one  of  that  particular  set. 

But  the  c-ompany,  which  of  all  others  you  should  most  carefully  avoid, 
is  that  low  company,  which,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  is  low  indeed ; 
low  in  rank,  low  in  parts,  low  in  mannei-s,  and  low  in  merit.  You  will, 
perhaps,  be  surprised,  tliat  I  should  think  it  necessary  to  warn  yon 
against  such  company,  but  yet  I  do  not  think  it  wholly  unnecessary, 
from  the  many  instances  which  I  have  seen,  of  men  of  sense  and  rank, 
disoreditedyverified,  and  undone,  by  keeping  such  company. 

Vanity,  that  source  of  many  of  our  follies,  and  of  some  of  onr  crimes, 
has  sunk  many  a  man  into  company,  in  every  light  infinitely  below 
hiniselti  for  the  Siike  of  being  the  first  man  in  it.  Thepe  he  dictate**,  is 
ap|>lauded,  admired  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  being  the  Goryphaus  of  that 
wretched  chorus,  disgraces  and  disqualifies  ^imself  soon  for  any  better 
company.  Depend  upon  it,  yon  will  sink  oi  rise  to  the  level  of  the  com- 
pany which  you  commonly  keep :  people  will  judge  of  you,  and  not 
unreasonably,  by  that.  There  is  good  sense  in  the  Spanish  saying, 
"Tell  me  whom  you  live  with,  and  1  will  tell  you  who  you  are."  Make 
it  therefore  your  business,  wherever  you  are,  to  get  into  that  com- 
pany which  ev«ry  body  in  the  place  allows  to  be  the  best  company 
next  to  their  own;  which  is  the  best  definition  that  I  can  give  you 
of  good  company.  But  here,  too,  one  caution  is  very  necessary ;  for 
want  of  which  many  young  men  have  been  ruined,  even  in  good  3om- 
pany. 

Good  company  (as  I  have  before  observed)  is  composed  of  a  great 
variety  of  fashionable  people,  whose  characters  and  morals  are  very 
different,  though  their  manners  are  pretty  the  ranch  same.  When  a 
yoang  man,  new  in  the  world,  first  gets  into  that  company,  he  very 
rigltly  determines  to  conform  to,  and  imitate  it.  But  then  he  too  often, 
and  fatally,  mistakes  the  objects  of  his  imitation.  He  has  often  heard 
tlia«.  absurd  term  of  genteel  and  fashionable  vices.  He  there  sees  som^ 
people  who  shine,  and  who  in  general  are  admired  and  eeteenodd ;  aD>1 
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obswves,  thafc  these  people  are  whoremasterB,  dnmkards,  or  gamesters, 
npon  which  he  adepts  their  vices,  mistaking  their  defeoU  for  their  per- 
fections, and  thinking  that  they  owe  their  fashions  and  their  Instre 
to  those  genteei  vices.  Whereas  it  is  exactly  the  reverse:  for  these  p«x>- 
ple  have  acquired  their  reputation  hy  their  parts,  their  reaming,  their 
good-breeding,  and  other  real  accomplishments:  and  are  only  blemished 
^d  lowered,  in  the  opinions  of  all  reasonable  people,  and  of  their  own, 
In  time,  b^  these  genteel  and  fashionable  vices.  A  whoremaster,  in  a 
6uz,  or  without  a  nose,  is«  very  genteel  person  indeed,  andvwell  wor* 
thy  of  imitation.  A  dmnkard,  vomiting  np  at  night  the  wine  of  the 
day,  and  stupefied  by  the  headache  all  the  next,  is,  doubtless,  a  fine 
motlel  to  copy  from.  And  a  gamester,  tearing  his  hair,  and  blasphe- 
ming, for  having  lost  more  than  he  had  in  the  world,  is  surely  a  most 
amiable  character.  No;  these  are  alloys,  and  great  ones  too,  which 
can  never  adorn  any  character,  but  will  alwavs  debase  the  best.  To 
prove  this ,  suppose  any  man,  without  parts  and  some  other  good  qual- 
ities, to  be  merely  a  whoremaster,  a  drunkard,  or  a  gamester;  now 
will  he  be  looked  upon  by  all  sorts  of  people  ?  Why,  as  a  most  oontemp- 
ti  »ie  and  vicious  animal.  Therefore  it  is  plain,  that  in  these  mixed 
characters,  the  good  part  only  makes  people  forgave,  but  not  approve, 
the  bad. 

I  will  hope  and  believe,  that  you  will  have  no  vices ;  but  if,  unfortu- 
nately, you  should  have  any,  at  least  I  beg  of  you  to  be  content  with 
your  own,  and  to  adopt  no  other  body*s.  The  adoption  of  vice  baa,  I 
am  convinced,  rained  ten  times  more  young  men  than  natural  inclinations. 

As  I  make  no  difficulty  of  confessing  my  past  errors,  where  I  think 
the  confession  may  be  of  use  to  you,  I  will  own,  that  when  I  first  went 
to  the  university,  I  drank  and  smoked,  notwithstanding  the  aversion  I 
had  to  wine  and  tobacco,  only  because  I  thought  it  genteel,  and  that  it 
made  me  look  like  a  man.  When  I  went  abroad,  I  first  went  to  the 
Hague,  where  gaming  was  much  in  fashion;  and  where  I  observed  that 
%iany  people  of  shining  rank  and  character  gamed  too.  I  was  then 
/oung  enough,  and  silly  enough,  to  believe  that  gaming  was  one  of  their 
accomplishments ;  and,  as  I  aimed  at  perfection,  I  adopted  gaming  as  a 
necessary  step  to  it.  Thus  I  acquired,  by  error,  the  habit  of  a  vice, 
which,  tar  from  adorning  my  character,  has,  I  am  conscious,  been  a 
great  blemish  in  it. 

Imitate  then,  with  discernment  and  judgment,  die  real  perfections  of 
the  good  company  into  Which  you  may  get ;  copy  their  politeness,  their 
carriage,  their  address,  and  the  easy  and  well  bred  turn  of  their  conver- 
sation ;  but  remember  that,  let  them  tfhine  ever  so  bright,  their  vices,  if 
they  have  any,  are  so  many  spots,  which  you  would  no  more  imitate, 
than  you  would  make  an  artificial  wart  upon  your  face,  because  some  very 
handsome  man  had  the  misfortune  to  have  a  natural  one  upon  his :  but, 
on  the  contrary,  think  how  much  handsome  be  would  have  been  with* 
out  it. 

Having  thus  coofessed  some  of  my  igaremens^  I  will  now  shew  you  a 
little  of  my  right  side.    I  always  endeavoured  to  get  into  the  best  com* 
pany  wherever  I  was,  and  commonly  succeeded.    There  I  pleased  t 
some  degree,  by  shewing  a  deeire  to  pieate.    I  took  oare  never  to  :« 
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Absent  OT distrait;  bat^  on  the  oootrftry,  attended  to  every  thing  that 
was  said.  done,  or  evf«B  looked,  in  company ;  I  never  failed  in  the  min- 
utest attentions,  and  was  never  iowmalUr,  These  things,  and  not  ray 
iga^aneni,  cuuk  rr.e  fi^hionabie.  Adieu  1  This  letter  is  fall  long 
laoogL. 

LETTER  CLXVI. 

Bin,  Oetdb«r  If,  0. 8, 1T48. 

D/.iE  Bot:  Having,  in  ray  last,  pointed  out  what  sort  of  company 
you  should  keep,  I  wiU  now  give  you  some  rules  for  your  conduct  in  it; 
rules  which  ray  own  experience  and  observation  enable  me  to  lay  down, 
And  communicate  to  ync^  with  some  degree  of  confidence.  I  have  often 
given  you  hints  of  tliis  kind  before,  but  then  it  has  been  by  snatches;  1 
will  now  be  more  regular  and  methodical.  I  shall  say  noUiing  with 
regard  to  your  bodily  carriage  and  address,  but  leave  them  to  the  care 
of  youx  dancing-mastet,  and  to  your  own  attention  to  the  best  models ; 
remember,  however,  that  tliey  are  of  consequence. 

Talk  often,  but  never  long :  in  that  case,  if  you  do  not  please,  at  least 
you  are  snre  not  to  tire  your  hearers.  Pay  your  own  reckoning,  but  do 
not  treat  the  whole  company,  this  being  one  of  the  very  few  cases  in 
which  people  do  not  care  to  be  treated,  every  one  being  fully  convinced 
that  he  has  wherewithal  to  pav. 

Tell  stories  very  seldom,  and  absolutely  never  but  where  they  are 
very  apt  and  very  short.  Omit  every  circumstance  that  is  not  material, 
and  beware  of  digressions.  To  have  frequent  recourse  to  narrative 
betrays  great  want  of  imagination. 

Never  hold  anv  body  by  the  button,  or  the  hand,  in  order  to  be  heard 
out ;  for,  if  people  are  not  willing  to  hear  you,  you  had  much  better 
hold  your  tongue  than  them. 

Most  long  talkers  single  out  some  one  unfortunate  man  in  company, 
{commonly  him  whom  they  observe  to  be  the  most  silent,  or  their  next 
neighbour,)  to  whisper,  or  at  least  in  a  half  voice,  to  convey  a  continuity 
of  words  to.  This  is  excessively  ill-bred,  and,  in  some  degree,  a  fraud ; 
oonversation- stock  being  a  joint  and  common  property.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  one  of  these  unmerciful  talkers  lays  hold  of  yon,  hear 
him  with  patience,  (and  at  least  seeming  attention,)  if  he  is  worth  oblig- 
ing; for  nothing  will  oblige  him  more  than  a  patient  hearing;  as  nothing 
would  hurt  him  more  than  either  to  leave  him  in  the  midst  of  his  dis- 
eonrse,  or  to  discover  your  impatience  under  your  affliction. 

Take,  rather  than  give,  tlie  tone  of  the  company  you  are  in.  If  yoQ 
have  parts,  you  will  shew  them,  more  or  less,  upon  every  subject;  and 
if  yon  have  not,  you  had  better  talk  sillily  upon  a  subject  of  other  peo- 
ple's tlian  of  your  own  choosing. 

Avoid  as  much  as  you  can,  in  mixed  companies,  argntnentative,  po- 
letnicid  conversations ;  which  though  they  should  not,  yet  certainly  do, 
in(lis|K»se,  for  a  time,  the  contending  parties  towards  each  other;  and, 
if  ilie  coniioversy  grows  warm  and  noisy,  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to 
it,  by  some  genteel  levity  or  joke.  I  quieted  such  a  conversation-hub 
Hnh  once,  by  representing  to  them  that  though  1  was  persuaded  none 
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there  present  would  repeat,  out  of  "company,  what  passed  in  it,  yt*t  I 
could  not  answer  for  the  discretion  of  the  passengers  in  the  street,  whj 
must  necessarily  hear  all  that  was  said. 

Above  all  things,  and  upon  all  occasions,  avoid  bpeaking  of  yourselfi 
if  it  be  possible.  Such  is  the  natural  pride  and  vaniry  of  our  hearts, 
that  it  perpetually  breaks  out,  even  in  people  of  the  best  parts,  in  all  the 
various  modes  and  figures  of  the  egotism. 

Some,  abruptly,  speak  advantageously  of  themselves,  without  either 
pretence  or  provocation.  They  are  impudent.  Others  proceed  more 
artfully,  as  they  imagine;  and  forge  accusations  against  themselves,  com- 
plain of  calumnies  which  they  never  heard,  in  order  to  justify  them- 
selves, by  exhibiting  a  catalogue  of  their  many  vii*tues.  They  acknow- 
ledge it  may,  indeed,  seem  odd,  that  they  should  talk  in  that  manner 
of  themselves  ;  it  is  what  they  do  not  like,  and  what  they  never  would 
have  done ;  no,  no  tortures  should  ever  have  forced  it  from  them,  if  the} 
had  not  been  thus  uniustly  and  monstrouslv  accused.  But,  in  these 
cases,  justice  is  surely  due  to  one's  self,  as  well  as  to  others ;  and  when 
our  character  is  attacked,  we  may  say  in  our  own  justification^  wha*. 
otherwise  we  never  would  have  said.  This  thin  veil  of  Modesty  drawn 
before  Vanity,  is  much  too  transparent  to  conceal  it,  even  from  very 
moderate  discernment. 

Others  go  more  modestly  and  more  slily  still  (as  they  think)  to  work; 
but,  in  my  mind,  still  more  ridiculously.  They  confess  themselves  (not 
without  some  degree  of  shame  and  confusion)  into  all  the  Cardinal  vir- 
tues;  by  first  degrading  them  into  weaknesses,  and  then  owning  their 
misfortune,  in  being  made  up  of  those  weaknesses.  They  cannot  see 
people  sutfer,  without  sympathising  with,  and  endeavouring  to  help 
them.  They  cannot  see  people  want,  without  relieving  them,  though, 
truly,  their  own  circumstances  cannot  very  well  afford  it.  Thev cannot 
help  speaking  truth,  though  they  know  all  the  imprudence  of  it.  In 
short,  they  know  that,  with  all  these  weaknesses,  they  are  not  fit  to  live 
in  the  world,  much  less  to  thrive  in  it.  But  tliey  are  now  too  old  to 
change,  and  must  rub  on  as  well  as  they  can.  Tliis  sounds  too  ridicu- 
lous and  outrS^  almost,  for  the  stage ;  and  yet,  take  my  word  for  it,  you 
will  frequently  meet  with  it,  upon  the  common  stage  of  the  world.  And 
here  I  will  observe,  by  the  by,  that  you  will  often  meet  with  characters 
in  nature,  so  extravagant,  that  a  discreet  Poet  would  not  venture  to  see 
them  upon  the  stage  in  their  true  and  high  colouring. 

This  principle  of  vanity  and  pride  is  so  strong  in  human  nature,  that 
it  descends  even  to  the  lowest  objects ;  and  one  often  sees  people  angling 
for  praise,  where,  admitting  all  they  «ay  to  be  true,  (which,  by  the  way, 
:t  seldom  is,)  no  just  praise  is  to  be  caught.  One  man  affirms  that  he 
has  rode  post  an  hundred  miles  in  six  hours ;  probably  it  is  a  lie :  but 
pupposing  it  to  be  true,  what  then  ?  Why  he  is  a  very  good  post-boy, 
that  is  all.  Another  asserts,  and  probably  not  without  oaths,  that  he 
has  drunk  six  or  eight  bottles  of  wine  at  a  sitting;  out  of  charity,  I 
will  believe  him  a  liar ;  for,  if  I  do  not,  I  must  think  him  a  beast 

Such,  and  a  thousand  more,  are  the  follies  and  extravagances,  which 
vanity  draws  people  into,  and  which  always  defeat  their  own  purpose; 
and  as  Waller  says,  upon  another  subject, 
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Make  the  wretch  the  most  iesplsed. 
Where  most  he  wishes  to  b   priaed. 

The  only  sure  way  of  avoidini?  these  evils,  is  never  to  speak  of  your- 
»elf  at  all.  But  when,  historically,  you  are  obliged  to  mention  yourself, 
take  care  not  to  drop  one  single  word,  that  can  directly  or  indirectly  be 
construed  as  fishing  for  applause.  Be  your  character  what  it  will,  it 
will  be  known ;  and  nobody  will  take  it  upon  your  own  word.  Never 
imagine  that  anything  you  can  say  youri»elf  will  varnish  your  defects, 
or  add  lustre  to  your  perfections!  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  may,  and  nine 
times  in  ten  will,  make  the  former  more  glaring,  and  the  latter  obscuie. 
If  you  are  silent  upon  your  own  subject,  neither  envy,  indignation,  nor 
ridicule,  will  obstruct  or  allay  the  applause  which  you  may  really  deserve ; 
but  if  you  publish  your  own  panegyric  upon  any  occasion,  or  in  any 
shape  whatsoever,  and  however  artfully  dressed  or  disguised,  they  will 
all  conspire  against  you,  and  you  will  be  disappointed  of  the  very  end 
you  aim  at. 

Take  care  never  to  seem  dark  and  mysterious ;  which  is  not  only  a 
very  unamiable  character,  but  a  very  suspicious  one  too ;  if  you  seem 
mysterious  with  others,  they  will  be  really  so  with  you,  and  you  will 
know  nothing.  The  height  of  abilities  is  to  have  f>olto  seiolto  anapensuri 
itretti  ;  that  is,  a  frank,  open,  and  ingenuous  exterior,  with  a  prudent 
interior;  to  be  upon  your  own  guard,  and  yet,  by  a  seeming  natural 
openness,  to  put  [)eople  off  theirs.  Depend  upon  it  nine  in  ton  of  every 
company  you  are  in  wili  avail  themselves  of  every  indiscreet  and  un- 
guarded expression  of  yours,  if  they  can  turn  it  to  their  own  advantage. 
A  prudent  reserve  is  therefore  as  necessary,  as  a  seeming  openness  ie 
prudent.  Always  hM)k  people  in  the  face  when  you  speak  to  them :  the 
not  doing  it  is  thouglit  to  imply  conscious  guilt;  besides  that  you  lose 
the  advantage  of  observing  by  their  countenances  what  impression  your 
discourse  makes  upon  tlieni.  In  order  to  know  people's  real  sentiments, 
I  trust  much  more  to  my  eyes  than  to  my  ears :  for  they  can  say  what- 
ever they  have  a  mind  I  should  hear;  but  they  can  seldom  help  looking, 
what  they  have  no  intention  that  I  should  know. 

Neither  retail  nor  receive  scandal,  willingly;  defamation  of  others 
may,  for  the  present,  gi*atify  the  malignity  of  the  pride  of  our  hearts, 
cool  reflection  will  draw  very  disadvantageous  conclusions  from  such  a 
disposition ;  and  in  the  case  of  scandal,  as  in  that  of  robbery,  the  receiver 
is  always  thought  as  bad  as  the  thief. 

Mimickry,  which  is  the  common  and  favourite  amusement  of  little 
low  minds,  is  in  the  utmost  contempt  with  gi'eat  ones.  It  is  the  lowest 
and  most  illiberal  of  all  buffoonery.  Pray,  neither  practise  it  yourself, 
nor  applaud  it  in  others.  Besides  that  the  person  mimicked  is  insulted; 
and.  as  I  have  often  observed  to  you  before,  an  insnlt  is  never  forgiven. 

I  need  not  (I  believe)  advise  you  to  adapt  your  conversation  to  the 
;  eople  you  are  conversing  with :  for  I  suppose  you  would  not,  without 
tXS':  caution,  have  talked  upon  the  same  subject,  and  in  the  same  man- 

:t  *■  a  minister  of  state,  a  bishop,  a  philosopher,  a  captain,  and  a 
•  .sn.  A  map  of  the  world  must,  like  the  Oameleon,  be  able  to  tak« 
.  ery  ir'flferent  hue;  which  is  by  no  means  a  criminal  or  abjec*,  but  • 
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Deoessaiy  ooniplaisanoe;  for  H  relates  only  to  mainers  and  not  to 
morals. 

One  word  only,  as  to  swearing,  and  that,  I  hope  and  believe,  is  more 
than  is  necessary.  Ton  may  sometimes  hear  s»iiie  people,  in  good  com- 
pany, interlard  their  discoorse  with  oaths,  by  way  of  embellishment,  as 
they  think,  but  you  must  observe,  too,  that  tliose  who  do  so,  are  never 
those  who  contribute,  in  any  degree,  to  give  that  company  the  denomi- 
nation of  good  company.  They  are  always  subalterns,  or  people  of  low 
education ;  for  that  practice,  besides  that  it  has  no  one  temptation  to 
plead,  is  as  silly,  and  as  illiberal,  as  it  is  wicked. 

Loud  laughter  is  the  mitth  of  the  mob,  who  are  only  pleased  with 
Billy  things ;  for  true  wit  or  good  sense  never  excited  a  laugh,  since  the 
creation  of  the  world.  A  man  of  parts  and  fiashion  is  therefore  only 
seen  to  smile,  but  never  heard  to  lauffh. 

But  to  conclude  this  long  letter ;  m  the  above-mentioned  rules,  how- 
ever carefully  you  may  observe  them,  will  lose  half  their  eflfect,  if  unac- 
companied by  the  Graces.  Whatever  you  say,  if  you  say  it  with  a 
supercilious,  cynical  face,  or  an  embarrassed  countenance,  or  asilly,  discon- 
certedgrin,  will  be  ill  received.  If,  into  theb^rg&m,  youmutterit^  arutter 
it  indistinctly  and  ungracefully^  it  will  be  still  worse  received.  If  your 
air  and  address  are  vulgar,  awkward,  and  gauche^  you  may  be  esteemed 
indeed,  if  you  have  great  intrinsic  merit;  but  you  will  never  please; 
andj  withont  pleasing,  you  will  rise  but  heavily.  Venus,  among  the 
ancients,  was  svnonyiiious  with  the  Graces,  who  where  always  supposed 
to  accompany  her ;  and  Horace  tells  us,  that  even  Youtli,  and  Mercury, 
the  God  of  Arts  and  Eloquence,  would  not  do  without  her. 

Parum  oomis  sine  to  Javenias  Uerouiiasqae. 

They  are  not  inexorable  Ladies,  and  may  be  had,  if  properly  and  dl'.U 
geutly  pursued.    Adieu. 

LETTER  CLXVIL 

Batb,  Odob^r  29,  O,  8,  1748. 

Dbab  Boy:  My  anxiety  for  your  success  increa<;e9,  in  proportion  a^ 
the  time  approaches  of  your  taking  your  part  upon  the  great  stage  of  the 
world.  The  audience  will  form  their  opinion  of  you  upon  your  first  ap- 
pearance, (making  the  proper  allowance  for  your  inexperience,)  and  sc 
far  it  will  be  final,  that,  though  it  may  vary  as  to  the  degrees,  it  will 
never  totally  change.  This  consideration  excites  that  restless  attention, 
with  which  T  am  constantly  examining  how  I  can  best  contribute  to  the 
(»erfection  of  that  character,  in  which  the  least  spot  or  blemish  would 
jfive  me  more  real  concern,  than  I  am  now  capable  of  feeling  upon  anj 
other  a<'Count  whatsoever. 

I  have  long  since  done  mentioning  your  great  religious  and  moral 
duties;  l)ecause  I  could  not  make  your  understanding  so  bad  a  compli- 
ment, as  to  suppose  that  you  wanted,  or  could  receive,  any  new  instruo* 
tions  upon  those  two  important  points.  Mr  Harte,  I  am  sure,  has  not 
neglected  them ;  and,  besides,  they  are  so  obvious  to  commr^n  sense  an 
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fviMMs  thfti  oomm9nUt(»t  may  (as  they  often  do)  perplex,  bofc  cannot 
maKe  them  cl^uirer.  My  province,  therefore,  k  to  supply,  by  my  experi- 
ence, your  hithert**  ir>t:vitable  inexperience  in  the  ways  of  the  worML 
People  at  your  age  are  in  a  state  of  natural  ebriety ;  and  want  rails,  and 
Qwrdrfou%^  wlierever  they  go,  to  hinder  them  from  breaking  their  nec^s. 
This  drunkenness  of  youtliis  not  only  tolerated,  but  even  pleases,  if  kept 
within  certain  bounds  of  discretion  and  decency.  These  bounds  are  the 
point,  which  it  is  difficult  for  the  drunken  man  himself  to  find  cut;  and 
there  it  is  that  the  experience  of  a  friend  may  not  only  serve,  but  save 
him. 

Carry  with  you,  and  welcome,  into  companj,  all  the  gaiety  and  spirits, 
but  as  little  of  the  giddiness,  of  youth  as  you  can.  Tlie  former  will 
charm  ;  but  the  latter  will  often,  though  innocently,  implacably  offend. 
Inform  yourself  of  the  diaracters  and  situations  of  tlie  company,  before 
you  give  way  to  what  your  imagination  may  prompt  you  to  say.  There 
are,  in  all  companies,  more  wrong  heads  than  right  ones,  and  many 
more  who  deserve,  than  who  like  censure.  Should  you  therefore  ex- 
patiate it.  the  praise  of  some  virtue,  which  some  in  company  notoriously 
want;  or  defliaim  against  any  vice,  which  others  are  notoriously  iufec- 
ted  with:  your  retiections,  however  general  and  unapplied,  will,  by 
being  app]ix:2ible.  be  thought  personal,  and  levelled  at  those  people. 
Tills  corifideration  points  out  to  you,  sufficiently,  not  to  be  snspicioui 
and  c:.«ipiious  yourself,  nor  to  bUppose  that  things,  because  they  may  be, 
are  tiK*;efur«-  Uueuiit  ai  you.  The  manners  of  well-bred  people  f»ecure 
one  from  those  ijjdiroct  and  mean  attacks;  but  if,  bj  chance,  a  flippant 
womati,  or  a  pen  i<toxcomb,  jets  off  any  tiling  of  tha^  kind,  it  is  much 
i/euer  not  to  seem  \a\  nndc-rstand,  tlian  to  reply  to  it. 

Car.tiously  avoid  liilk^.tiar  of  either  your  own  or  other  people's  domes- 
tic affairs.  Yours  are  noihmg  to  them  but  tedious ;  theirs  are  nothing  to 
you.  The  subject  is  a  tender  one :  and  it  is  odds  but  that  you  touch 
somebody  or  other^»  sore  place:  for,  in  this  case,  there  is  no  trusting  to 
specious  appearances;  which  may  be,'  and  often  are,  so  contrary  t.>  ilie 
real  situations  of  things,  between  men  and  their  wives,  parents  and  their 
oliildreo,  seeming  friendn,  &e.  that,  with  the  best  intentions  Ln  the 
world,  one  often  blunders  disagreeably. 

Remember  that  tht:  wit.  humour,  and  jokes,  of  most  mixed  companies 
are  local.  They  thrive  ii:  that  particular  soil,  but  will  not  often  bear 
transplanting.  Every  company  is  differently  circumstanced,  has  its 
particular  cant  and  jargon ;  which  may  give  occasion  to  wit  and  mirt^h 
withif.  that  circle,  but  would  seem  flat  and  insipid  in  any  other,  and  tliere- 
lfo:«.  will  not  bear  repeating.  Nothing  makes  a  man  look  sillier,  than  a 
]  '^asantry.  not  relished  or  not  understood  ;  and  if  he  meets  with  a  i)ro- 
Ibnnd  silence  when  he  expected  a  genera]  applause,  or,  what  is  worse, 
if  he  is  desired  to  explain  the  hon  mot,  his  awkward  and  embarrassed 
^i.uation  is  easier  imagined  than  described.  A  propoi  of  repeating; 
Uvku  great  care  never  to  repeat  (I  do  not  mean  here  the  pleasantries)  in 
one  companv  whai  you  hear  in  another.  Things,  seemingly  ic different, 
may,  b}  cireulaiion,  have  much  graver  consequences  than  y  mi  would 
imagine.  Besides,  there  is  a  general  tacit  tm)t  in  conversation,  by 
which  a  Uiali  h*  oitliged  not  to  report  anything  out  of  it,  tliough  hi*  Is 
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not  irn mediately  er^joined  secrecy.  A  retailer  of  this  kind  is  sure  to  draw 
himself  into  a  thousand  scrapes  and  discussions,  and  to  be  shily  and 
uncxunfortftbly  received  wherever  he  goes. 

You  will  find,  in  most  good  company,  some  people,  who  only  keep 
their  place  there  by  a  contemptible  title  enough :  these  are  what  we  call 
tery  good'uatured  fellows^  and  the  French,  hon$  diahles.  The  truth  is, 
they  are  people  without  any  parts  or  fancy,  and  who,  having  no  will  of 
their  own,  readily  assent  to,  concur  in,  and  applaud,  whatever  is  said 
or  done  in  the  company;  and  adopt,  with  the  same  alacrity,  the  most 
virtuous  or  the  most  criminal,  the  wisest  or  the  silliest  scheme,  that  hap- 
pens to  be  entertained  by  the^inajority  of  the  company.  This  foolish,  and 
often  criminal  complaisance  flows  from  a  foolish  cause,  the  want  of  any 
other  merit.  1  hope  that  you  will  hold  your  place  in  company  by  a 
nobler  tenure,  and  tuat  you  will  hold  it  (you  can  bear  a  quibble,  I  believe, 
yet)  in  capite.  Have  a  will  and  an  opinion  of  your  own,  and  adhere  to 
them  steadily ;  but  then  do  it  with  good  humour,  good  breeding,  and  (if 
you  have  it)  with  urbanity ;  for  you  have  not  yet  beard  enough  either  to 
preach  or  censure. 

All  otiier  kinds  of  complaisance  are  not  only  blameless,  Udt  necessary 
in  good  company.  Not  to  seem  to  perceive  the  little  weaknesses,  and 
the  idle  but  innocent  aifectations  of  the  company,  but  even  to  flatter 
them,  in  a  certain  manner,  is  not  only  very  allowable,  but,  in  truth,  a 
sort  of  polite  duty.  They  will  be  pleased  with  you,  if  you  do ;  and  will 
certainly  not  be  reformed  by  you  if  you  do  not.  For  instance ;  you  will 
find,  in  every  groupe  of  company,  two  principal  figures,  viz,  the  tine  lady 
and  the  fine  gentleman  ;  who  absolutely  give  the  law  of  wit,  language, 
fashion,  and  taste,  to  the  rest  of  that  society.  There  is  always  a  strict, 
and  often  for  the  time  being,  a  tender  alliance  between  these  two 
figures.  The  lady  looks  upon  her  empire  as  founded  upon  the  divine 
right  of  beauty,  (and  full  as  good  a  divine  right  it  is,  as  any  king, 
emperor  or  pope,  can  pretend  to) ;  she  requires,  and  commonly  meecs 
with,  unlimited  passive  obedience. '  And  why  should  she  not  meet  with 
it  ?  Her  demands  go  no  higher  than  to  have  her  unquestioned  pre 
eminencein  beauty,  wit,  and  fashion,  firmly  established.  Few  sovere'^t 
(by  the  way)  are  so  reasonable.  The  fine  gentleman's  claims  of  i\giit 
are,  mutatis  mutandis^  the  same ;  and  though,  indeed,  he  is  not  always 
a  wit  dejur^^  yet,  as  he  is  tlie  wit  de  facto  of  that  company,  he  is  enti- 
tled to  a  share  of  your  allegiance;  and  every  body  expects  at  least  as  nmch 
as  they  are  entitled  to,  if  not  something  more.  Prudence  bids  you 
make  your  court  to  th&se  joint  sovereigns;  and  no  duty,  that  I  know  of, 
forbids  it.  Rebellion  here  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  inevitably  pun- 
ished by  banishment,  and  immediate  forfeiture  of  all  your  wit,  manners, 
taste,  and  fashion ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  a  cheerful  submission,  not  with- 
out some  flattery,  is  sure  to  procure  you  a  strong  reoommendaMon,  and 
most  elFectual  pass,  throughout  all  their,  and  probably  the  n<^ighbour- 
mg,  dominions.  With  a  moderate  share  of  sagacity,  you  wiii,  before 
you  have  been  half  an  hour  in  their  company,  easily  discover  those  two 
principal  figures:  both  by  the  deference  which  you  wil?  observe  the 
whole  company  pay  them,  and  by  that  easy,  cureless,  and  seren**  air, 
which  their  consciousness  of  power  gives  them.    As  in  this'oase^  to  io 
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all  others,  aim  always  at  the  highest;  get  always  into  the  highest  com* 
pany,  and  address  yonrself  particularly  to  the  highest  in  it.  The  scarcii 
afler  the  UDAttainahle  philosopher's  stone  has  occasioned  a  thousand 
useful  discoveries,  which  otherwise  would  never  have  been  made. 

What  the  French  justly  call  les  manUres nobles  are  only  to  be  acquired 
in  the  very  best  companies.  They  are  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  men  of  fashion :  people  of  low  education  never  wear  them  so 
close,  hut  that  some  part  or  other  of  the  original  vulgarism  appears. 
Lei  maniere»  nobles  equally  forbid  insolent  contempt,  or  low  envy  and 
jealoasy.  Low  people,  in  good  circumstances,  fine  clothes,  and  equip- 
ages, will  insolently  show  contempt  for  all  those  who  cannot  afford  as 
tine  clothes,  as  good  an  equipage,  and  who  have  not  (as  their  term  is) 
as  much  money  in  their  pockets :  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  gnawed 
with  envy,  and  cannot  help  discovering  it,  of  those  who  surpass  them 
in  any  of  these  articles;  which  are  far  from  being  sure  criterions  of 
merit.  They  are  likewise  jealous  of  being  slighted ;  and,  consequently, 
saspicions  and  captious ;  they  are  eager  and  hot  about  trifles  because  tri- 
fles were,  at  first,  their  affairs  of  consequence.  Les  manures  nobles 
imply  exactly  the  reverse  of  all  this.  Study  them  early ;  you  cannot 
make  them  too  habitual  and  familiar  to  you. 

Just  as  1  had  written  what  goes  before,  I  received  your  letter  of  the 
24th,  N.  S.,  but  I  have  not  received  that  which  you  mention  for  Mr. 
Harte.  Yours  is  of  the  kind  that  I  desire ;  for  I  want  to  see  your  pri- 
vate picture,  drawn  by  yourself,  at  different  sittings ;  for  though,  as  i'v 
is  drawn  by  yourself,  I  presume  you  will  tike  the  most  advantageous 
likeness;  yet  I  think  that  1  have  skill  enough  in  that  kind  of  painting 
to  discover  the  true  features,  though  ever  so  artfully  coloured,  or  thrown 
into  skilful  lights  and  shades. 

By  yoor  account  of  the  Grerman  play,  which  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  should  call  tragedy  or  comedy,  the  only  shining  part  of  it  (since  I  am 
in  a  way  of  quibbling)  seems  to  have  been  the  fox's  tail.  1  presume, 
too,  that  the  play  has  had  the  same  fate  with  the  squib,  and  has  gone 
off  no  more.  I  remember  a  squib  much  better  applied,  when  it  was 
made  the  device  of  the  colours  of  a  French  regiment  of  grenadiers ;  it 
was  represented  bursting,  with  this  motto  under  it: — Feream  dum 
lueeam, 

I  like  the  description  of  your  Pic-nic;  where  I  take  it  for  granted,  that 
your  cards  are  only  to  break  the  formality  of  a  circle,  and  your  Sym* 
posion  intended  more  to  promote  conversation  than  drinking.  Such  an 
amicable  collision^  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  very  prettily  call  it,  rubs  off  and 
smooths  those  rough  corners,  which  mere  nature  has  given  to  the 
smoothest  of  us.  I  hope  some  part,  at  least-,  of  the  conversation  is  ia 
(r«»rman.  Apropos;  tell  me,  do  you  speak  that  language  correctly,  and 
do  you  write  it  with  ease  ?  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  mastering  the  other 
modern  lai)gimL'e.<<,  which  are  much  easier,  and  occur  much  oftener;  for 
which  reason.  I  d«'sire  that  yon  will  apply  most  diligently  to  German, 
while  jon  are  in  Germany,  that  you  may  speak  and  write  that  language 
most  cx)rrectly. 

1  expect  to  meet  Mr.  Eliot  in  London,  in  about  thre««  woeks,  after 
•which  you  will  soon  see  him  at  Leipsig.     Adieu. 

9* 
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Dea.b  Boy:  Whatever  I  see,  or  whatever  I  hear,  inv  first  coriHideration 
Is,  whether  it  can,  in  any  way,  be  useful  to  yon.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I 
went  accideutally  the  otner  day  into  a  print-shop;  where,  among  many 
others,  I  found  one  print  from  a  famous  design  of  Carlo  Marat ti,  who 
died  about  thirtv  years  ago,  and  was  the  last  eminent  jiainter  in  Europe: 
the  subject  is  il  Studio  del  Disegno  ;  or,  the  School  of  Drawing.  An 
old  man,  supposed  to  be  the  master,  points  to  his  scholars,  who  are 
variously  employed  in  perspective,  geometry,  and  the  observation  of  the 
statues  of  antiauity.  With  regard  to  perspective,  of  which  there  are 
•ome  little  sperunens,  he  has  wrote,  Tanto  cht  batti,  that  is.  As  much  a» 
ii  sufficient;  with  regard  to  Geometry,  Tanto  che  hdsti  again:  with 
regard  to  the  contemplation  of  the  ancient  statues,  there  is  written,  Nbn 
mai  a  bastaiiza  ;  There  neter  can  he  enough.  But  in  the  clouds,  at  the 
Utp  of  the  pieee,  are  represented  the  three  Graces;  with  this  just  sen- 
tence written  over  ihen\  Senza  di  noi  ogni/atieui  vana;  that  is,  With" 
out  t/«,  all  labour  is  vain.  This,  every  body  allows  to  be  true  in  painting; 
but  all  people  do  no  seem  to  consider,  as  I  hope  you  will,  that  this  truth 
is  full  as  m>})licahle  to  every  other  art  or  science ;  indeed  to  every  thing 
that  is  to  be  said  or  done.  I  will  send  yon  the  print  itself  by  Mr.  Eliot, 
when  he  returns;  and  I  will  advise  yon  to  make  the  same  use  of  it  thai 
the  Roman  Catholics  say  the^  do  of  the  pictures  and  images  of  their 
saints ;  which  is,  only  to  remmd  them  of  those ;  for  the  adoration  they 
disclaim.  Nay,  I  will  go  farther,  as  the  transition  from  Popery  to 
Paganism  is  ^hort  and  easy,  I  will  chuisically  and  poetically  advise  you  to 
invoke,  and  sacnfice  to  them  every  day,  and  all  the  day.  It  must  be 
owned,  that  the  Graces  do  nt)t  seem  to  be  natives  of  Great  Britain;  and, 
I  doubt,  the  best  of  us  here,  have  more  of  rough  than  polished  diamond. 
Since  barbarism  drove  them  out  of  Greece  and  Rome,  they  seem  to  have 
tAken  refuge  in  France,  where  their  temples  are  numerous,  and  their 
worship  the  established  one.  Examine  yourself  seriously,  why  s»ch  and 
such  people  please  and  engage  you,  more  than  such  and  such  others,  of 
equal  merit;  and  you  will  always  find,  that  it  is  because  the  former 
have  the  Graces  and  the  latter  not.  I  have  known  many  a  woman,  with 
an  exact  shape,  and  a  symmetrical  assemblage  of  beautiful  features, 
please  nobody ;  while  others,  with  very  moderate  shapes  and  features, 
nave  oliarmed  everybody.  Why?  because  Venus  will  not  charm  so 
much,  without  her  attendant  Graces,  as  they  will  without  her.  Among 
men,  how  often  have  I  seen  the  most  solid  merit  and  knowledge  neg- 
lected, unwelcome,  or  even  rejected,  for  want  of  them!  While  fl  msy 
parts,  little  knowledge,  and  less  merit,  introduced  by  the  Graces,  have 
been  receive<l,  cherished,  and  admired.  Even  virtue,  which  is  moral 
beauty,  wants  some  of  its  charms,  if  unaccompanied  by  them. 

If  you  ask  mo  how  you  shall  acquire  what  neither  you  nor  I  car.  define 
or  ascertain ;  1  can  only  answer,  by  observation.  Form  yourseif,  with 
regard  to  othei*s,  upon  what  you  feel  pleases  yon  in  them.  1  (an  tell 
you  the  import-nice,  the  advMntajre,  of  having  the  Gmces;  but  I  cannot 
givo  them  voir.  1  hoHrtlly  wish  I  eouM,  and  I  certainly  woi.ld :  fur  I  oo 
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iiot  Vrc^  i-  )^eUer  prMent  that  I  oonld  make  jou.  To  shew  yoa  that  a 
▼t$ry  vi»^  philosophical,  and  retired  man  thinks  upon  that  subject  as  1 
do,  who  liave  always  lived  in  the  world,  I  send  you,  by  Mr.  Eliot,  the 
famous  Mr.  lA>cko'2»  book  upon  education ;  in  which  you  will  find  the 
stress  that  he  lays  upon  the  Graces,  which  he  calls  (and  very  truly) 
good  -bretvl:  i;g  I  have  marked  all  the  parts  of  that  book,  that  are  worth 
your  attention ;  for  as  he  begins  with  the  child,  almost  from  its  birth, 
the  parts  relative  to  its  infancy  would  be  naeless  to  you.  Gennauy  is. 
still  iess  tliau  England,  tlie  seat  of  the  Graoes ;  however,  you  had  as  good 
cot  say  so  while  you  are  there.  But  the  place  which  you  are  going  to, 
in  Si  gr<Mt  degree,  is;  for  I  have  known  as  many  well-bred,  pretty  men  come 
fron.  T*«riu,  as  from  any  part  of  Europe.  The  late  King  Victor  Amod^ 
took  great  pains  to  form  such  of  his  subjects  as  were  of  any  considera- 
tion, both  to  business  and  manners;  the  present  king,  1  am  told, follows 
his  example:  tliis,  however,  is  certain,  that  in  all  courts  and  congresses, 
where  there  are  various  foreign  ministers,  those  of  the  King  of  Sardinia 
are  generally  the  ablest,  the  politest,  and  U$  pint  delie».  You  will  there- 
fore, at  Turin,  have  very  good  models  to  form  yourself  upon:  and  remem- 
ber, that  with  regard  to  the  best  models,  as  well  as  to  the  antique  Greek 
statues  in  the  print,  non^mai  a  hattarua.  Observe  every  word,  look  and 
motion  •  f  those  who  are  allowed  to  be  the  most  accomplished  persons 
there.  Observe  their  natural  and  careless,  but  genteel  air ;  their  unem- 
barrassed good-breeding;  their  unassuming,  but  yet  unprostituted  dig- 
Bity.  Mind  their  decent  mirth,  their  discreet  frankness,  and  that  ^rUre' 
getit  whic4i,  as  much  above  the  frivolous  as  below  tlie  important  and 
the  sDcret,  is  the  proper  medium  lor  conversation  in  i^ized  companies. 
I  will  observe,  by  the  by,  that  the  talent  of  tliat  light  entregeat  is  ofteL 
of  great  use  to  a  foreign  minister;  not  only  as  it  helps  him  to  domesti- 
cate himself  in  many  tamilies,  but  al:M>  as  it  enables  him  to  put  by,  and 
parry  some  subjects  of  conversation,  which  miffht  possibly  lay  him 
oiider  difficulties  both  what  to  say  and  how  to  look. 

Of  all  the  men  that  ever  I  knew  in  my  life,  (and  I  knew  him  extremely 
well,)  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough  possessed  the  graces  in  the  highest 
degree,  not  to  say  engrossed  them ;  and  indeed  he  got  the  most  by  tfiem; 
for  I  will  venture,  (cx)ntrary  to  the  custom  of  profound  historians,  who 
always  a*!sign  deep  causes  lor  great  events,)  to  ascribe  the  better  half  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough^s  greatness  and  riclies  to  tliose  graces.  He 
was  eminently  illiterate ;  wrote  bad  English  and  spelled  it  still  worse. 
Be  had  no  share  of  what  is  commonly  called  ParU :  tliat  is,  he  had  no 
brightness,  nothing  shining  in  his  genius,  fle  had,  most  undoubtedly, 
an  excellent  good  plain  understanding,  with  sound  Judgment.  But 
these  alone,  would  probably  have  raised  him  but  something  higher 
than  tl.ey  found  him ;  which  was  Page  to  King  James  tlie  Second V 
Queen.  There  the  Graces  protected  and  promoted  him ;  ihr  while  he  was 
an  Ensign  of  the  Guards,  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  then  favourite  mis- 
tress to  King  Oharles  the  Second,  struck  by  those  very  Graces,  gave  him 
five  thousand  pounds,  with  which  he  immediately  bought  an  annuity  fur 
his  lif*^,  of  five  hundred  pounds  a-year,  of  my  grandfather,  Halifax; 
which  wq.4  the  foundation  of  his  subceouent  fortune.  His  figure  mas 
l»eautiliu .  'but  his  manner  was  irresistible,  by  either  man  or  woman      It 
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was  by  this  engaging,  graceful  manner,  that  he  was  (enabled,  dnhi'g  &L 
his  war,  to  connect  the  various  and  jarring  powers  of  tlie  Grand  Alliance, 
and  to  carry  them  on  to  the  main  object  of  the  war,  notwithstanding 
their  private  and  separate  views,  jealousies,  and  wrongheadednesses 
AViiatever  Court  he  went  to,  (and  he  was  often  obliged  to  go  liimself  to 
some  resty  and  refractory  ones,)  he  as  constantly  prevailed,  and  brought 
tliem  into  his  measures.  The  Pensionary  Heinsius,  a  venerable  old  min- 
ister, grown  grey  in  business,  and  who  had  governed  the  republic  of  the 
United  Provinces  for  more  than  forty  years,  was  ab>olutel>  goverLcd  by 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  as  that  republic  feels  to  this  day.  He  was 
always  cool;  and  nobody  ever  observed  the  least  variation  in  hi?  coun* 
tenance:  he  could  refuse  more  gracefully  than  other  people  could  grant; 
and  those  who  went  away  from  him  the  most  dissatisficKi  as  v-  the  sub 
stance  of  tlieir  business,  were  yet  personally  charmed  with  him  and.  ii« 
sonie  degree,  comforted  by  his  manner.  Vith  ail  his  gentleness  and 
gracefulness,  no  man  living  was  more  ponscious  of  his  situation,  nor 
maintained  his  dignity  better. 

With  the  share  of  knc^wledge  which  you  have  already  gotten,  and 
with  tlie  much  greater  which  1  hope  you  will  soon  acquire,  what  may 
you  not  expect  to  arrive  at,  if  you  join  all  these  graces  to  it?  In  your 
destination  particularly,  they  are  in  truth,  half  your  business:  for,  if 
you  once  gain  the  aifections  as  well  as  the  esteem  of  tlie  prince  or  min- 
ister of  the  court  to  which  you  are  sent,  I  will  answer  for  it,  that  will 
e»^>ctually  do  the  business  of  the  court  tiiat  sent  you ;  otherwise  it  is 
U|)-l:iU  work.  Do  not  mistake,  and  think  that  these  graces  which  1  so 
ollen  and  bo  eayiestly  recommend  to  you,  should  only  accompany  im- 
portant transactions,  and  be  worn  only  Uajoura  ds  gala :  no,  they  should, 
If  |>ossible,  accompany  every,  the  least  tiling  you  do  or  say;  for,  if  you 
neglect  them  in  little  things,  they  will  leave  you  in  great  ones.  I  should, 
for  instance,  be  extremely  concerned  to  see  you  even  drink  a  cup  of 
cotfee  ungracefully,  and  slop  yourself  with  it,  by  your  awkward  jnanner 
of  holding  it ;  nor  should  1  like  to  see  your  ctiat  buttoned,  or  your  shoes 
buckled  awry.  Bui  I  should  be  outrageous,  if  I  heard  you  mutter  your 
words  unintelligibly,  stammer  in  your  speech,  or  hesitate,  misplace,  and 
mistake  in  your  narratitms;  and  I  should  run  away  from  you  with 
greater  rapidity,  if  possible,  than  I  should  now  run  to  embrace  yon,  if  1 
found  you  destitute  o^  all  those  graces,  which  1  have  set  my  heart  upt..^ 
their  making  you  one  day,  <*mnibus  ornatum  excelUre  rehua. 

This  subject  is  inexhaustible,  as  it  extends  to  every  tiling  t'lat  is  ♦;> 
be  said  or  done :  but  I  will  leave  it  for  the  present,  as  this  letter  '9 
already  pretty  long.  Sucli  is  my  desire,  my  anxiety  for  yoar  jierfec'-iij?, 
that  1  never  think  I  havd^  said  enough,  though  you  may  possibly  think 
that  I  have  said  too  much ;  and  though,  in  truth,  if  your  own  go<»c 
sense  is  not  sufficient  to  direct  you,  in  many  of  these  plain  points,  all 
that  1  or  any  body  else  can  »ay  will  be  insufficient.  But  where  you  li^t 
roticerned,  1  am  the  insatiable  man  in  Horace,  who  covets  still  ii  litrle 
corner  more  to  complete  the  figure  of  his  field.  I  dread  every  little 
corner  that  may  tleform  mine,  in  which  I  would  have  (if  poss.Ve)  no  one 
•lel'ect. 

I  this  moment  receive  \ours»  of  the  I7th  N.  S.  and  cantot  ooiidoU» 
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with  you  npon  the  secession  of  your  Grerman  OammenMUx  ;  who  both  by 
yuur  and  Mr.  Harte's  description,  seem  to  be  des  yeiu  d'une  aimabU 
absence ;  and,  if  you  can  replace  them  by  any  other  German  convei*sation, 
yon  will  be  a  gainer  by  the  bargain.  1  cannot  conceive,  if  yon  under- 
stand German  well  enough  to  read  any  German  book,  how  the  writing 
of  the  German  character  can  be  so  difficult  and  tedious  to  you,  the 
twenty-four  letteis  being  very  soon  learned;  and  I  do  not  expect  that 
you  should  write  yet  with  the  utmost  purity  and  correctness,  as  to  the 
uwguage:  what  1  meant  by  your  writing  once  a  fortnight  to  Greven- 
kop,  was  only  to  make  the  written  character  familiar  to  you.  However, 
I  will  be  content  with  one  in  three  weeks  or  so. 

I  believe  you  are  not  likely  to  see  Mr.  £liot  again  soon,  he  being  still 
in  Cornwall  with  his  father;  who,  I  hear,  is  not  likely  to  recover. 
Adieiu 


LETTER  C5LXIX. 

LOMDOM,  November  99,  O.  8. 1748. 
DbabBot:  I  delayed  writing  to  you  till  I  could  give  you  some 
account  of  the  motions  of  your  friend  Mr.  Eliot;  for  whom  1  know  you 
have,  and  very  justly,  tiie  most  friendly  concern.  His  father  and  he 
came  to  town  together,  in  a  post-chaise,  a  fortnight  ago,  the  rest  of  the 
family  remaining  in  Cornwall.  His  father,  with  difficulty,  survived  the 
journe\%  and  died  hist  Saturday  was  seven-night.  Both  concern  and 
decency  confined  your  friend,  till  two  days  ago,  when  1  saw  him;  he  has 
determined,  atd  I  think  very  prudently,  to  go  abroad  again ;  but  how 
soon,  it  is  yet  impf>ssible  for  him  to  know;  as  he  must  necessarily  put 
his  own  private  atfuii's  in  some  order  first;  but  I  conjecture  that  he  may 
possibly  join  you  at  Turin;  sooner,  to  be  sure,  not.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  you  are  likely  to  be  so  long  without  the  company  and  the  example 
of  so  valuable  a  friend;  and  therefore  I  hope  that  you  will  make  it  up  to 
yourself,  as  well  as  you  can  at  this  distance,  by  remembering  and  follow- 
ing his  example.  Imitate  that  application  of  his,  which  has  made  him 
know  all  thoroughly,  and  to  the  bottom.  He  does  not  content  himself 
with  the  surface  of  knowledge;  but  works  in  the  mine  for  it,  knowing 
that  it  liis  deep.    Pope  says,  very  truly,  in  his  Essay  upon  Criticism; 

A  litUe  learning  to  a  dangerons  thing ; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring. 

r  ^hal!  send  you  by  a  ship  that  goes  to  Hamburgh  next  week  (and  bv 
wliTch  Hawkins  sends  Mr.  Harte  some  things  that  he  wrote  for,>  aU 
those  which  1  propose  sending  you  by  Mr.  Eliot;  togetlier  with  a  very 
little  box,  that  I  am  desired  to  forward  to  Mr.  Harte.  There  will  be, 
likewise,  two  letters  of  recommendation  for  you  to  Monsieur  Andri6, 
and  Comte  Algarotti,  at  Berlin,  which  you  will  take  care  to  dehver  to 
them,  as  soon  as  you  shall  be  rigged  and  fitted  out  to  appear  there. 
They  will  introduce  you  into  the  be^^t  company ;  and  I  depend  upon 
your  own  good  sense  for  your  avoiding  of  bad.  If  you  fall  into  bad 
hi.d  lov^  company  there,  or  any  where  else,  you  will  be  irr*^ooverably  lost  • 
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whereas,  it  jou  keep  good  ooropany,  and  company  above  yonneU^  ycnr 
character  and  your  tbrtune  will  be  immoveably  tixed. 

I  have  not  time  to-day,  upon  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  parlia- 
ment, to  make  this  letter  of  the  uaual  length ;  and  indeed,  alter  the 
Volumes  that  I  have  written  to  yon,  all  I  can  add  must  be  unnecessary. 
However,  I  shall  probably,  ex  ahundanti^  return  soon  to  my  former 
prolixity;  and  you  will  receive  more  and  more  last  words  from, 
xours. 

LETTER  OLXX. 

LonMMl,  2»«e«m5dr  6,  Q,  8. 1748. 

Dbab  Bot  :  I  am  at  present  under  venr  great  concern  tor  the  lo8«  S  a 
most  atfectionate  brother,  with  whom  I  had  alwavs  lived  in  the  closest 
friendship.  My  brother  John  died  last  Friday  night,  of  a  6t  of  the  gout, 
which  he  had  had  tor  about  a  month  in  his  hands  and  feet,  and  which  fell 
at  last  upon  his  stomach  and  head.  As  he  grew,  towards  the  la8t>, 
lethargic,  his  end  was  not  painful  to  himself.  At  the  distance  which 
you  are  at  from  hence,  you  need  not  eo  into  mourning  upon  tliis  occasion, 
OS  the  time  of  your  mourning  would  be  near  over,  before  you  could  put 
a  on. 

By  a  ship  which  sails  this  week  for  Hamburgh,  I  shall  send  you  those 
things  which  1  proposed  to  have  sent  you  by  Mr.  Eliot,  viz.,  a  little  box 
from  your  mamma ;  a  lesjs  box  for  Mr.  Harte ;  Mr.  Locke's  book  upon 
Education ;  the  print  of  Carlo  Maratti,  which  I  mentioned  to  you  some 
time  ago;  t^nd  two  letters  of  recommendation,  one  to  Monsieur  Andrie, 
and  the  other  to  Comte  Algarotti,  at  Berlin.  Both  those  gentlemen  will, 
I  am  sure,  be  as  willing  as  they  are  able,  to  introduce  you  into  the  best 
company ;  and  i  hope  you  will  not  (as  many  of  your  countrymen  are  api 
to  do)  decline  it.  It  is  in  the  best  companies  only,  that  you  can  learn 
the  best  manners,  and  tliat  toumure^  and  those  graces,  which  1  have  so 
otten  recommended  to  you,  as  the  necessary  means  of  making  a  figure  in 
the  world. 

I  am  most  extremely  pleased  with  the  account  which  Mr.  Harte  give« 
me  of  your  prttgress  in  Greek,  and  of  your  having  read  Hesiod,  almost 
critically.  Upon  this  subject  1  suggest  but  one  thing  to  you,  of  many 
that  1  might  suggest ;  which  is,  that  you  have  now  got  over  tlie  diffi- 
culties of  that  language,  and  therefore  it  would  be  unpardonable,  not  to 
persevere  to  your  Journey's  end,  now  that  all  the  rest  of  your  way  i£; 
down  hill. 

1  am  also  very  well  pleased  to  hear  that  you  have  such  a  knowle  ge 
of,  and  taste  for  curious  books,  and  scarce  and  valuable  tracts.  Thi .  i^ 
a  kind  of  knowledge  which  very  well  becomes  a  man  of  sound  and  solid 
learning,  but  which  only  exposes  a  man  of  slight  and  superficial  reading; 
tiieretbre,  pray  make  the  substance  and  matter  of  such  books  your  firrit 
object,  and  their  title  pages,  indexes,  letter,  and  binding,  but  your  second 
It  is  the  characteristicof  a  man  of  parts,  and  good  judgment,  to  know,  ar^ 
give  that  degree  of  attention  that  each  object  deserves.  Whereas  litiU 
minds  mistake  little  objects  for  great  ones,  and  lavish  away  upon  rl  4 
former,  that  time  and  attention  which  only  the  latter  ilescrve.    1  n  •  uci: 
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mlsUkc^  we  owe  the  numerous  and  fHyolons  tribes  of  insect-mongers, 
AheL-uiongers,  and  purssnen  and  driers  of  butterflies,  &c.  The  strrsng 
mind  distinguishes,  not  only  between  the  useful  and  the  useless,  but  like- 
wise between  the  useful  and  the  curious.  He  applies  himself  intensely  to 
the  former;  Le  only  amuses  himbt^If  with  the  latter.  Of  this  little  sort  of 
knowledge,  which  I  have  just  hinted  at  you  will  find  at  least  as  much 
as  you  need  wish  to  know,  in  a  superficial  but  pretty  French  book,  inti- 
tuled, Spectacle  de  la  Nature  ;  which  will  amuse  yon  while  you  read  it, 
and  give  you  a  snflic>ent  notion  of  the  various  parts  of  nature ;  I  would 
advise  you  to  read  it,  at  leirare  hours.  But  that  part  of  nature,  which 
Ifr.  Ilarte  tells  me  you  have  begun  to  study  with  the  Rector  magnijicue^ 
is  of  much  greater  importance,  and  deserves  much  more  attention ;  I 
mean  Asuononiy.  The  vast  and  immense  planetary  system,  the  aston- 
ishing order  and  regularitv  of  those  innumerable  worlds,  will  open  a 
scene  to  yon,  which  not  onl\  deserves  your  attention  as  a  matter  of  curi- 
osity .  CI  rather  astonishment ;  but  still  more,  as  it  will  give  you  greater, 
and  consequently  jnster  iden>  of  that  eternal  and  omnipotent  Being, 
who  contrived,  made,  and  still  preserves  that  universe,  than  all  the 
contemplation  of  this,  comparatively,  very  little  orb,  which  we  at 
present  inhabit,  could  possibly  dve  you.  Upon  this  subject.  Monsieur 
Vontenelle's  Pluralite  dee  Mondes^  which  you  may  read  in  two  hooro' 
time,  will  both  inform  and  please  you.    God  bless  you  I    Yours. 


LETTER  CLXXI. 

LoiDOS,  Ihoember  IS,  0, 8. 1748. 

Tifw.  Boi  .  The  last  fi»ur  posts  have  brought  me  no  letters,  either 
front  yon,  or  from  Mr.  Hartf ;  at  which  I  am  uneasy ;  not  as  a  mamma 
wouM  be,  bur  as  a  father  should  be :  for  I  do  not  want  your  letters  as 
bi!!^  of  health ;  yon  are  young,  strong,  and  healthy,  and  I  am,  conse- 
q^eLMy.  in  no  pain  about  that :  moreover,  were  either  yon  or  Mr.  Harte 
iL,  ».he  other  would  doubtless  write  me  word  of  it.  My  impatience  for 
yours  or  Mr.  Harte's  letters  arises  from  a  very  di^rent  cause,  which  is, 
my  desire  t<>  hear  frequently  of  the  state  and  progress  of  your  mind. 
V<)u  are  now  at  that  critical  penod  of  life,  when  every  week  ought  to 
produce  fruit  oi  flowers  answerable  to  your  culture,  which  I  am  sure  has 
not  been  neglected :  and  it  is  by  yoni*  letters,  and  Mr.  Barters  accounts 
of  T-ou.  that,  at  this  distance,  I  cj&n  only  judge  at  your  gradations  to 
matrrih*;  1  desire,  therefore,  that  one  of  you  two  will  not  fail  to  write 
to  me  once  a- week.  The  sameness  of  your  present  way  of  life,  I  easily 
conceive,  wouki  not  make  out  a  very  interesting  letter  to  an  mdifferent 
byfandcr :  but  so  deeply  concerned  as  I  am  in  the  game  you  are  play- 
lEg,  every  the  ^east  move  is  to  me  of  importance,  and  helps  me  to  judge 
of  I  he  final  event. 

As  you  will  be  leaving  Leipsig  pretty  soon  after  you  shall  have  received 
this  letter,  I  here  send  yon  one  inclosed,  to  deliver  to  Mr.  Masoow.  It 
is  to  tliank  him  for  his  attention  and  civility  to  yon,  during  your  stay 
with  him:  and  1  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  will  not  &il  making  him 
Uie  proper  compliments  at  parting;  for  the  good  name  that  we  leave 
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behind  at  one  place  often  gets  before  us  to  another,  and  5s  '»f  great  nsa 
As  Mr.  Masco w  is  much  known  and  esteemed  in  tiie  republic  of  lett'^.rs, 
I  think  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  you,  if  you  got  lettere  of  recommec 
dation  from  him  to  some  of  the  learned  men  at  Berlin.  Those  tesii 
monial^  give  a  lustre,  which  is  not  to  be  despised;  for  the  most  ignc 
rant  are  forced  to  seem,  at  least,  to  pay  a  regard  to  learniug,  as  the  moat 
wicked  are  to  virtue.    Such  is  their  intrinsic  worth. 

Your  friend  Duval  dined  with  roe  the  othet  day,  and  complained  most 
grievously,  that  he  had  not  heard  from  you  above  a  year;  I  bid  hiif. 
abuse  you  for  it  himself;  and  advised  him  to  do  it  in  verse,  which,  if  bo 
was  ivally  angry,  his  indignation  would  enable  him  to  do.  He  accor«i< 
ingly  brought  me,  yesterday,  the  enclosctl  reproaches  and  challenge, 
which  he  desired  me  to  transmit  to  you.  As  this  is  his  first  essay  in 
English  poetry,  the  inaccuracies  in  the  rhymes,  and  the  numbers,  aro 
very  excusable.  He  insist**,  as  you  will  find,  upon  being  answered  ir 
verse ;  which  1  should  imagine,  that  you  and  Mr.  HarUy  together,  coulu 
bring  about;  as  the  lat«  Lady  Dorchester  used  to  say,  that  she  and  Dr 
Radcliffe,  together,  could  cure  a  fever.  This  is  however  sure,  that  U 
now  rests  upon  you;  and  no  man  can  say  what  metliods  Duval  may 
take,  if  you  decline  his  challenge.  I  am  sensible  that  you  ai-e  under 
some  disadvantages  in  this  proffered  combat.  Your  climate,  at  this 
time  of  the  year  especially,  delights  more  in  the  wood  fire,  than  in  the 
poetic  fire;  and  I  conceive  the  Muses,  if  there  are  any  at  Leip'^ig,  ro 
be  rather  shivering  than  singing;  nay,  I  question  whether  Apoho  is 
even  kuown  there  as  God  of  Verse,  or  as  God  of  Light:  perhaps  a 
little  as  God  of  Physio.  These  will  be  fair  excuse,  if  your  perform- 
ance should  fall  something  short;  though  I  do  not  apprehend  cLat  it 
will. 

While  you  have  been  at  Leipsig,  which  is  a  place  of  study,  more  than 
of  pleasure  or  company,  you  have  had  all  opportunities  of  pursuing 
your  studies  uninterruptedly;  and  have  had,  I  believe,  very  few  temp- 
tations to  the  contrary.  But  the  case  will  bo  quite  different  at  Berlin, 
where  the  splendour  arid  dissipation  of  a  court,  and  the  htau  mondc, 
will  present  themselves  to  you  in  gaudy  shapes,  attractive  enough  to  all 
young  people.  Do  not  think,  now,  that,  like  an  old  fellow.  I  am  going 
to  advise  you  to  reject  them,  and  shut  yourself  up  in  your  closet:  quite 
the  contrary ;  I  advise  you  to  take  your  share,  and  enter  into  them  with 
spirit  and  pleasure;  but  then  I  advise  you,  too,  to  allot  your  time  so 
prudently,  as  that  learning  may  keep  pace  with  pleasures;  tliere  is  iV,'- 
time,  in  the  coarse  of  the  day,  for  both,  if  you  do  but  manage  that  time- 
right  and  like  a  good  economist.  The  whole  morniuK.  X  diligently  and 
attentively  devoted  to  solid  studies,  will  go  a  :^rea<  way  at  the  yearns 
end ;  and  the  evenings,  spent  in  the  pleasures  of  good  company,  will  go 
as  tar  in  teaching  you  a  knowledge,  not  much  less  necessary  than  the 
other,  I  mean  the  knowledge  of  tiie  wtirld.  Between  these  two  neces- 
sary studies,  that  of  Books  in  the  morning,  and  that  of  the  Worlr  in  the 
evening,  you  see  that  you  will  not  have  one  /!«inute  to  S(juandcr  or 
slattern  away.  Nobody  ever  lent  themselves  more  than  I  di-L  when  I 
was  young,  to  the  pleasures  and  dissipation  of  good  compan}  T  even 
d*d  it  Um)  nmch.    But  then,  I  can  assure  you,  that  I  always  t'o.iid  time 
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for  8eriot*8  etr'^ics ;  and,  when  I  could  find  it  no  other  ii^-ay,  I  took  it  out 
of  my  Sleep ,  for  I  resolved  always  to  rise  early  in  the  morning,  however 
late  I  went  to  bed  at  night;  and  tiiis  resolution  I  have  kept  so  sacred, 
tliat,  unless  when  I  have  been  confined  to  ray  bed  by  illnesss,  I  have  not| 
for  more  tlian  forty  ^ars,  ever  been  in  bed  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  but  commonly  up  before  eight. 

When  you  are  at  Berlin,  remember  to  8i>eak  German  as  often  as  you 
can,  in  company ;  for  every  body  there  will  speak  French  to  you,  unless 
you  let  them  knt)w  that  yon  can  speak  German,  which  then  they  wtll 
cV/ose  to  speak.    «A.dieu. 


LETTER  CLXXIL 

TiOiiooa,  Dsesnib^r  90,  9.  &  174i 

DsA3  Bov:  I  received,  last  Saturday,  by  three  mails  which  came  in 
•-I  once,  two  letters  from  Mr.  Harte,  and  yours  of  the  8th,  N.  8. 

IT.  Mas  J  who  mistook  your  meaning,  with  regard  to  your  German 
Jeiiers,  and  not  you  who  expressed  it  ill.  I  thought  it  was  the  writing 
•»f  the  German  character  that  took  up  so  much  of  your  time,  and  there- 
fre  J  advised  you,  by  the  frequent  writing  of  that  character,  to  make  it 
ens}  and  familiar  to  you.  But,  since  it  is  only  the  propriety  and  purity 
of  the  German  language,  which  make  your  writing  it  to  tedious  and 
laborious,  I  will  tell  you  I  shall  not  be  nice  upon  that  article;  and  did 
not  expect  tliat  you  should  yet  be  master  of  all  the  idioms,  delicacies, 
sn(?  [peculiarities  uf  that  difiScult  language.  That  can  only  come  by  use, 
especially  frequent  speaking;  therefore,  when  you  shall  be  at  Berlin,  and 
afterwards  at  Turin,  where  you  will  meet  many  Germans,  pray  take  all 
opportunities  of  conversing  in  German,  in  order  not  only  to  keep  what 
you  have  got  of  that  language,  but  likewise  to  improve  and  perfect  your- 
self in  it.  As  to  the  diameter?,  you  form  them  very  well,  and  as  you 
yourself  own,  better  than  your  English  ones ;  but  then  let  me  ask  you 
this  question;  Why  doyonnot  form  your  Roman  characters  better?  for 
I  maintain,  that  it  is  in  every  man's  power  to  write  what  hand  he  pleases; 
and,  consequently,  that  he  ought  to  write  a  good  one.  You  form,  par- 
ticularly, your  ee  and  your  II  in  zigzag,  instead  of  making  them  straight, 
as  thus,  ee,  II ;  a  fault  very  easily  mended.  You  will  not,  I  believe,  be 
angry  with  this  httle  criticism,  when  I  tell  you,  that,  by  all  the  accounts 
I  have  had  of  late,  from  Mr.  Harte  and  others,  this  is  the  only  criticisn; 
that  yon  give  me  occasion  to  make.  Mr.  llarte's  last  letter,  of  the  14th, 
N.  S.,  particularly,  makes  me  extremely  happy,  by  assuring  me,  that,  in 
every  respect,  you  do  exceedingly  well.  I  am  not  afraid,  by  what  I  now 
^ay,  of  making  you  too  vain  ;  because  I  do  not  think  that  a  just  con- 
sciousness, and  an  honest  pride  of  doing  well,  can  be  called  vanity;  for 
vanity  is  either  the  silly  affectation  of  good  qualities  which  one  has  not, 
or  the  sillier  pride  of  what  does  not  deserve  commendation  in  itself.  By 
Mr.  IJarte's  account,  you  are  got  very  near  the  goal  of  Greek  and  Latin; 
and  therefore  1  cannot  suppose  that^  as  your  sense  increases,  your  en* 
deavours  and  your  speed  will  slacken,  in  finishing  the  small  remains  of 
tmr  course.    Consider  what  lustre  and  eclat  it  will  give  you,  when  yov 
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return  hete,  to  be  allowed  to  be  the  best  soholar,  of  a  gontleraa,  ia 
Eugland ;  not  to  mention  the  real  pleasure  and  solid  comfort  whii^h  soch 
knowledge  will  give  you  throughout  your  whole  life.  Mr.  J'arte  tells 
me  another  thing,  which,  I  own,  I  did  not  expect :  it  is,  thf^.  when  you 
read  aloud,  or  repeat  part  of  plays,  you  speak  \my  pi  ope.  If  and  dis- 
tinctly. Tliis  relieves  me  from  great  uneasiness,  which  I  was  under 
upon  account  of  your  former  had  enunciation.  Go  on,  and  attend  most 
diligently  to  this  important  article.  It  is,  of  all  Graces,  (and  Vhey  ate  all 
necessary,)  the  nuist  necessary  one. 

Oointe  Pertingue  who  has  been  here  about  a  fortnight*  far  from  dis- 
avowing, confirms  all  that  Mr.  Harte  has  said  o  your  4'l^antage.  He 
thinks  that  he  shall  be  at  Turin  much  about  the  time  ^f  your  arrival 
thai' J,  and  pleist34  himselt'  with  the  hopes  of  being  'iseful  to  you: 
Though,  should  you  get  there  before  him,  he  says  that  ^V>mte  du  Per- 
ron, with  whom  you  are  a  favourite,  will  take  that  care.  You  see,  by 
this  one  instance,  and  in  the  course  of  your  life  you  will  see  by  a  mil- 
lion of  instances,  of  what  use  a  good  reputation  is,  and  how  swift  and 
advantageous  a  liarbinger  it  is,  wherever  one  goes.  Upon  this  i>oint, 
too,  Mr.  Harte  does  you  justice,  and  tells  me,  that  you  are  desirous  of 
praise  frun  the  praiseworthy :  This  is  a  ^ight  and  generous  ambition: 
and  without  which,  I  fear,  tew  people  would  deserve  praise. 

But  here  let  me,  as  an  old  stager  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world,  su^ 
gest  one  consideration  to  you;  which  is,  to  extend  your  desire  of 
praise  a  little  beyond  the  strictly  praiseworthy;  or  else  you  may  bt* 
apt  to  discover  roo  ranch  cciiteiapt  for  at  least  three  parts  in  dve  of  the 
world ;  who  will  never  torgi  ve  it  you.  In  the  mass  of  mankind,  I  fear^ 
there  is  too  great  a  niigoritv  of  fools  and  knaves ;  who,  singly  fr<.»m 
their  number,  must  be  to  a  certain  degree  be  respected,  though  they  are 
by  no  means  respectable.  And  a  man,  who  will  shew  every  knave  or 
fool,  that  he  thinks  him  such,  will  engage  in  a  most  ruinous  war, 
against  numbers  much  superior  to  those  that  he  and  his  allies  can  bring 
inu>  the  field.  Abhor  a  knave,  and  pity  a  fool,  in  your  heart;  but  let 
neither  of  them,  unnecessarily,  see  that  you  do  so.  Some  complais* 
auce  and  attention  to  fools  is  prudent,  and  not  mean;  as  a  silent  abhor- 
rence of  individual  knaves  is  often  necessary,  and  not  criminal. 

As  you  will  now  soon  part  with  Lord  Pulteney,  with  whom,  during 

four  stay  together  at  Leipsig,  I  suppose  you  have  formed  a  connection; 
imagine  that  you  will  continue  it  by  letters,  which  I  would  advise  you 
to  do.  They  tell  me  that  he  is  good-natured,  and  does  not  want  parts; 
which  are  of  thetnselves  two  good  reasons  for  keeping  it  up ;  but  there 
is  also  a  third  reason,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  world,  is  not  to  be 
despised  :  His  father  cannot  live  long,  and  will  leave  him  an  immense 
fortune;  which,  in  all  events,  will  make  him  of  some  consequence,  and, 
if  he  has  parts  into  the  bargain,  of  very  great  consequence;  so  that  his 
friendship  may  be  extremely  well  worth  your  cultivating,  especially  as 
it  will  not  cost  you  above  one  letter  in  one  month. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  letter  will  find  you  at  Leipsig :  At  least, 
tt  is  the  last  that  1  shall  direct  there.  My  next  to  either  you  >r  Mr. 
11  arte,  will  be  directed  to  Berlin;  but  as  I  do  not  know  to  what  bouse 
^1  street  there,  I  suppose  it  will  remain  at  the  post-house  till  you  stni 
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•INT  It  Upon  your  arriyil  at  Berlin  yon  will  send  me  your  partloular 
direction ;  and  abo,  pray  be  minute  in  yoar  accounts  of  your  receptioi 
therC)  by  those  whom  1  recommend  you  to,  as  well  as  by  those  to  whom 
they  present  you .  Remember,  too,  tliat  you  are  going  to  a  polite  and 
literate  Court,  where  the  Graces  wiU  best  introduce  vou. 

Adieu.  God  bless  you,  and  may  you  ooutmue  to  deserTe  my  lore,  as 
much  as  you  now  ei\}oy  it  I 

P.  8.  Lady  Chesterfield  bids  me  tell  you,  that  she  decides  entirely  in 
your  favour,  against  Mr.  Grevenkop,  and  even  against  herself:  for  shf 
does  not  think  that  she  could,  at  this  time,  write  either  so  good  a  cha- 
racter, or  so  good  German.  Pray  write  her  a  German  letter  upon  that 
subject ;  in  which  you  may  tell  her,  that,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  yon 
approve  of  her  judgment,  because  it  is  in  your  favour;  and  that  vou 
true  Germans  cannot  allow  Danes  to  be  competent  judges  of  your  iar. 
guage,  &c 

LETTER  OLXXIIL 

LoMDOii,  Dee.  80,  O.  &  174S 

Dbar  Bot  :  I  direct  this  letter  to  Berlin,  where,  1  suppose,  it  will 
either  find  you,  or  at  least  wait  but  a  very  little  time  for  you.  1  can- 
not help  being  anxious  for  your  success,  at  this  your  first  appearance 
upon  the  great  stage  of  the  world;  for,  though  the  spectators  ai*e 
always  candid  enough  to  give  great  allowances,  and  to  show  great 
indulgence  to  a  new  actor ;  yet,  from  the  first  impressions  which  he 
makes  u{>on  them,  they  are  apt  to  decide,  in  their  own  minds,  at  least, 
whether  he  will  ever  be  a  good  one,  or  not :  If  he  seems  to  understand 
what  he  says,  by  speaking  it  properly;  if  he  is  attentive  to  his  part, 
instead  of  staring  negligently  about  him ;  and  if,  upon  the  whole,  he 
seems  ambitious  to  please,  they  willingly  pass  over  little  awkward- 
nesses and  inaccuracies,  which  they  ascribe  to  a  commendable  modesty 
in  a  young  and  inexperienced  actor.  They  pronounce  that  he  will  be  a 
good  one  in  time ;  and,  by  the  encouragement  which  they  give  him, 
make  him  so  the  sooner.  This,  I  hope,  will  be  your  case :  you  have 
sense  enongh  to  understand  your  part;  a  constant  attention,  and 
ambition  to  excel  in  it,  with  a  oarefUl  observation  of  the  best  actors, 
will  inevitably  qualify  you,  if  not  for  tlie  first,  at  least  for  consider- 
able parts. 

Tour  dress  (as  insignificant  a  thing  as  drees  is  in  itself)  is  now  become 
an  object  worthy  of  some  attention ;  for,  I  confess,  I  cannot  help  form- 
ing 84>me  opinion  of  a  man^s  sense  and  character  from  his  dress ;  and  I 
believe  most  people  do  as  well  as  myself.  Any  affectation  whatsoever 
in  dress,  implies,  in  my  mind,  a  flaw  in  the  understanding.  Most  of 
our  young  fellows  here  display  some  character  or  other  by  their  dress ; 
some  ^ect  the  tremendous,  and  wear  a  great  and  fiercely  cocked  hat,  - 
an  enormous  sword,  a  short  waistcoat  and  a  black  cravat;  these  J 
nnould  be  almost  tempted  to  swear  the  peace  against,  in  my  own 
defence,  if  I  were  not  convinced  that  they  are  but  meek  asses  in  liona- 
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Bkins.  Others  go  in  brown  frocks,  leather  breeches,  great  oaken  ondgeli 
in  their  hands,  their  hats  uncocked,  and  their  hair  unpowdered :  and 
imitate  grooms,  stage-coachmen,  and  country  bumpkins,  so  well,  in 
their  outsides,  tliat  I  do  not  make  tlie  least  doubt  of  their  resembling 
them  equally  in  their  insides.  A  man  of  sense  carefully  avoids  any 
particular  character  in  his  dress;  he  is  accurately  clean  for  his  own 
sake ;  but  all  the  rest  is  for  other  people's.  He  dresses  as  well,  and  iii 
the  same  manner,  as  the  people  of  sense  and  fashion  of  the  place  where 
he  is.  If  he  dresses  better,  as  he  thinks,  that  is,  more  than  they,  he  is 
a  fop ;  if  he  dresses  worse,  he  is  nnpardonably  negligent :  But,  of  the 
two,  I  would  rather  have  a  young  fellow  too  much  than  too  little 
dressed ;  the  excess  on  that  side  will  wear  off,  with  a  little  age  and 
reflection;  but  if  he  is  negligent  at  twenty,  he  will  be  a  sloven  at  forty, 
and  stink  at  fifty  years  old.  Dress  yourself  fine,  where  others  are  fine; 
and  plain  where  others  nre  plain;  but  take  care  always  that  your 
clothes  are  well  made,  and  fit  you,  for  otherwise  they  will  give  you  a 
very  awkward  air.  When  you  are  once  well  dressed  for  the  day  think 
no  more  of  it  afterwards ;  and,  without  any  stiffness  for  fear  of  discom- 

Eosing  that  dress,  let  all  your  motions  be  as  easy  and  natural  as  if  yon 
ad  no  clothes  on  at  all.      So  much  for  dress,  which  I  maintain  to  be  a 
thing  of  consequence  in  the  polite  world. 

As  to  manners,  good-breeding,  and  the  Graces,  I  have  so  often  enter- 
tained you  upon  those  important  subjects,  that  I  can  add  nothing  to 
what  I  have  formerly  said.  Your  own  good  sense  will  «»!srgest  to  yon 
the  substance  of  them;  and  observation,  experience,  antl  ^.»od  company, 
the  several  modes  of  them.  Your  great  vivacity,  which  1  hear  of  from 
many  people,  will  be  no  hindrance  to  your  pleasing  in  good  company : 
on  the  contrary,  will  be  of  use  to  von,  if  tempered  by  good-breeding, 
and  accompanied  by  the  Graces.  But  then,  I  suppose  your  vivacity 
to  be  a  vivacity  of  parts,  and  not  a  constitutional  restlessness;  for  the 
most  disagreeable  composition  that  I  know  in  the  world,  is  that  of 
strong  animal  spirits,  with  a  cold  genius.  Such  a  fellow  is  trouble- 
somely  active,  frivolously  busy,  foolishly  lively;  talks  much  with  little 
meaning,  and  laughs  more,  with  less  reason:  whereas,  in  my  opiniou, 
a  warm  and  lively  genius,  with  a  cool  constitntion,  is  the  perfection  of 
human  nature. 

Do  what  you  will,  at  Berlin,  provided  you  do  but  do  something  ail 
day  long.  All  that  I  desire  of  yon  is,  that  you  will  never  slattern  away 
one  minute  in  idleness,  and  in  doing  of  nothing.  When  you  are  in 
company,  learn  what  either  books,  masters,  or  Mr.  Harte,  can  teach 
you ;  and  when  yon  are  in  company,  learn  (wh«t  company  can  only 
teach  you)  the  characters  and  manners  of  mankind.  I  really  ask  your 
])ardon  for  giving  you  this  advice;  because,  if  you  are  a  rational  crea- 
ture, and,  thinking  being,  as  I  suppose,  and  verily  believe  you  are,  it 
must  be  unnecessary,  and  to  a  certain  degree  injurious.  If  I  did  not 
know  by  experience,  that  some  men  pass  their  whole  time  in  doing 
nothing,  I  should  not  think  it  possible  for  any  being,  superior  to  Mon 
sieur  Descartes's  automatons,  to  squander  away,  in  absolute  idleness, 
one  single  minute  of  that  small  portion  of  time  which  is  allotted  af  it 
thjs  world. 
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I  hare  lafely  soon  one  Mr.  Oranmer,  a  yerj  sensible  merchant  ^  who 
toM  rae  that  he  had  dined  with  yon,  and  seen  yon  often  at  Leipsig. 
And,  yesterday,  1  saw  an  old  footman  of  mine,  whom  I  made  a  messen- 
ger; who  tohl  me  that  he  )iad  seen  yon  last  Angnst.  Ton  will  easily 
imagine,  that  I  was  not  the  less  glad  to  see  them  because  they  had  seen 
you  ;  And  I  examined  them  both  narrowly,  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments ;  tlie  former  as  to  your  mind,  the  latter,  as  to  your  body.  Mr. 
Oranmer  gave  me  great  satisfaction,  not  only  by  what  he  told  me  of 
himself  concerning  you,  but  by  what  he  was  commissioned  to  tell  me 
from  Mr.  Mascow.  As  he  8i)eaks  German  perfectly  himself,  I  asked 
him  how  yon  spoke  it ;  and  he  assured  me,  very  well  for  the  time,  and 
that  a  very  little  more  practice  would  make  you  perfectly  master  of 
it.  The  messenger  told  me,  that  you  were  much  grown,  and,  to  the 
best  of  his  gness,  within  two  inches  as  tall  as  I  am ;  that  yuu  were 
plump,  and  looked  healthy  and  strong;  which  was  all  that  1  could 
expect,  or  hope,  from  the  sagacity  of  the  person. 

I  send  you,  my  dear  child,  (and  you  will  not  doubt  it)  very  sincerely, 
the  wishes  of  the  season.  May  you  deserve  a  great  number  of  happy 
New-years;  and,  if  you  deserve,  may  you  have  them.  Many  New* 
years,  indeed,  you  may  see,  but  happy  ones  you  cannot  see  without 
deserving  them.  These,  virtue,  honour,  and  knowledge,  alone  can 
merit,  alone  can  procure,  Dii  tibi  dent  annos^  de  U  nam  caUra  sumeSy 
was  a  pretty  piece  of  poetical  flattery,  where  it  was  said:  I  hope  that, 
in  time,  it  may  be  no  flattery  when  said  to  you.  But  I  assure  you,  that 
wherever  1  cannot  apply  the  latter  part  of  the  line  to  you  with  truth, 
I  shall  neither  «ay,  think,  or  wish  the  former.    Adion  1 

LETTER  CLXXIY. 

LoKDOVj  Jem.  10,  O.  8. 1776. 

Dear  Bo'  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  31st  December,  N.  8. 
t  our  thanks  for  my  present,  as  you  call  it,  exceed  the  value  of  the 
present ;  but  the  use,  which  you  assure  me  that  you  will  make  of  it  is 
the  thanVs  which  I  desire  to  rec 'ive.  Due  attention  to  the  inside  of 
books,  and  due  contempt  for  the  outside,  is  the  proper  relation  between 
a  man  («f  sense  and  his  books. 

Now  that  you  are  going  a  little  more  into  the  world,  T  will  take  thia 
occasion  to  explain  my  intentions  as  to  your  future  expenses,  that  you 
may  know  what  you  have  to  expect  from  me,  and  make  your  plan 
accordingly.  I  shall  neither  deny  nor  grudge  you  any  money,  that  may 
be  necessary  for  either  your  improvement  or  your  pleasures ;  I  mean 
the  pleasures  of  a  rational  being.  Under  the  head  of  improvement,  I 
mean  the  best  books,  and  tlie  best  masters,  cost  what  they  will ;  I  also 
mean,  all  the  expense  of  lodgings,  coach,  dress,  servants,  &c.,  whicli, 
according  to  the  several  places  where  you  may  be,  shall  be  respectively 
necessary  to  enable  you  to  keep  the  best  company.  Under  the  head  of 
rational  plea<*nres,  I  comprehend,  first,  proper  charities,  to  real  and  co»  . 
passionate  objects  of  it ;  secondly,  proper  presents  to  those  to  w'«o:ii  j  .-5 
are  obliged,  or  whom  you  desire  to  oblige;  thirdly,  a  conformity  o^  .^peiiiM 
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to  That  6f  tiie  com{>any  which  yon  keep ;  as  in  public  spectacles ;  your 
Share  of  little  entertainmeDts ;  a  few  pistoles  at  games  of  more  com- 
merco;  and  otlier  incidental  calls  of  good  company.  The  om^  two 
ai^tides  which  I  will  never  supply,  are,  the  profusion  of  low  riot,  and  the 
idle  lavishness  of  negligence  and  laziness.  A  fool  squanders  away, 
without  credit  or  advantage  to  himsdf,  more  than  a  man  of  sense 
spends  with  both.  The  latter  employs  his  money  as  he  does  his  time 
and  never  spends  a  shiiEng  of  the  one,  nor  a  minute  of  the  other,  bu« 
in  something  that  is  either  useful  or  rationally  pleasing  to  himself  01 
ethers.  The  former  buys  whatever  be  does  not  want,  and  does  not  pi»y 
f  JT  what  he  does  want.  He  cannot  withstand  the  charms  of  a  toy-sliop ; 
snuff-boxes,  watches,  heads  of  canes,  dec,  are  his  destruction.  His  ser* 
vants  and  tradesmen  conspire  with  his  own  indolence  to  cheat  him ; 
and,  in  a  very  little  time,  he  is  astonished,  in  the  midst  of  all  tlie  ridi- 
culous supertluities,  to  find  himself  in  want  of  all  the  real  comforts  and 
necessaries  of  life.  Without  care  and  metliod,  the  lai^gest  fortune  will 
not,  and  with  them,  almost  the  smallest  will,  supply  all  necessary  expenses. 
As  far  as  you  can  possibly,  pay  ready  money  for  every  thing  you  buy,  and 
avoid  bills.  Pay  that  money  too  yourself,  and  not  through  the  bands 
of  any  servant,  who  always  either  stipulates  poundage,  or  requires  a 
present  for  his  good  word^  as  they  call  it.  Where  you  must  have  bills, 
(as  for  meat  and  drink,  clothes.  &c.,)  pay  them  regularly  every  month, 
and  with  your  own  hand.  Never,  from  a  mistaken  economy,  buy  a 
tiling  you  do  not  want^  because  it  is  cheap ;  or  from  a  silly  pride, 
because  it  is  dear.  Keep  an  accoout^  m  a  )xK>k,  of  all  that  you  receive^ 
and  of  all  that  yon  pay ;  tor  no  man,  who  kfiows  what  lie  receives  and 
what  he  pays,  ever  runs  out.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  keep  au 
account  of  the  shillings  and  half-crowns  which  3^ou  may  spend  in  chair- 
hire,  opei*as,  &c.:  they  are  unworthy  of  the  time,  and  of  the  ink  that 
they  would  consume ;  leave  such  minutia  to  dull,  penny-wise  fellows ; 
but  remember,  in  economy,  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  of  life,  to 
have  the  proper  attention  to  proper  objects,  and  the  proper  contempt 
for  little  ones.  A  strong  mind  sees  tilings  in  their  true  proportions; 
a  weak  one  views  them  through  a  magnifying  medium ;  which,  like  the 
tnicroscope,  makes  an  elephant  of  a  fiea :  magnifies  all  little  objects, 
but  cannot  receive  great  ones.  I  have  known  many  a  man  pass  for  a 
miser,  by  saving  a  penny,  and  wrangling  for  twopence,  who  was  undo- 
ing Itira^lf  at  the  same  time  by  living  above  his  income,  and  not 
attending  to  essential  articles,  which  were  above  his  portee.  The  sure 
characteristic  of  a  sound  and  strong  mind,  is  to  find  in  everything, 
those  certain  bounds,  quoi  ultra  citrate  nequit  eonnatere  rectum.  These 
boundaries  are  marked  out  by  a  very  fine  line,  which  only  good  sense 
and  attention  can  discover;  it  is  much  too  fine  for  vnlgar  eyes.  In 
manners,  this  line  is  good-breeding;  beyond  it,  is  troublesome  ceremony; 
short  of  it,  is  unbecoming  negligence  and  inattention.  In  morals,  it 
divides  ostentatious  puritauism  from  criminal  relaxation ;  in  religion, 
■.oerstition  from  impiety  :  and,  in  short,  every  virtue  from  its  kindred 
t  iCo  or  weakness.  I  think  you  have  sense  enough  to  discover  the  line; 
teep  it  always  in  your  eye,  and  learn  to  walk  upon  it;  rest  upon  Mr. 
Hartal  and  h»  wiU  poiie  yon,  liH  yon  are  able  to  go  alone.    By  the 
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way,  there  are  fewer  people  who  walk  well  upon  that  line,  than 
ipon  tlie  slack  rope ;  and  therefore  a  good  performer  shines  so  much 
^e  iJiore. 

Your  friend  Comte  Pertingue,  who  constantly  inquires  after  yon,  has 
Written  to  Comte  Balmour,  the  Governor  of  the  Academy  at  lurin,  to 

Erepare  a  room  for  you  there,  immediately  after  the  Ascension :  and 
as  recommended  you  to  him,  in  a  manner  which  I  hope  you  will  gi?e 
him  no  reason  to  repent  or  he  ashamed  of.  As  Comte  Salmour's  son, 
BOW  residing  at  the  Hague^  is  my  particular  acquaintance,  I  shall  have 
regular  and  authentic  accounts  of  all  that  you  do  at  Turin. 

During  your  stay  at  Berlin,  I  expect  that  you  slnmld  inform  yourself 
thoroogljly  of  the  present  state  of  the  civil,  military  and  ecclesiastical 
government  of  the  King  of  Prussians  dominimis;  particularly  of  Uie 
military,  which  is  upon  a  better  footing  in  that  country  than  in  any 
>ther  in  Europe.  You  will  attend  at  the  reviews,  see  the  troops  exer- 
oised,  and  inquire  into  the  numbers  of  troops  and  companies  in  the 
respective  regiments  of  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons;  the  numbers  and 
titles  of  the  commissioned  and  non-KX>mmi8sioued  oflScers  in  the  seve- 
ral troops  and  companies ;  and  idso  take  care  to  learn  the  technical 
military  terms  in  the  German  language ;  for  thougli  you  are  not  to  be 
a  military  man,  yet  these  military  matters  are  so  frequently  the  subjects 
of  conversation,  that  you  will  look  very  awkwardly  if  you  are  ignorant 
Xif  them.  Moreover,  they  are  comnMmly  the  olgects  <)f  negotiation,  and,  as 
such,  faH  within  your  future  profession.  You  must  also  inform  yourself  of 
the  reformation  which  the  King  of  Prossia  has  lately  made  in  the  law ;  by 
which  he  ttas  both  lessened  the  number,  and  shortened  the  duration  of 
law-suits;  a  great  work,  and  worthy  of  so  great  a  Prince  I  As  he  is 
indisputably  the  ablest  Prince  in  Europe,  every  part  of  his  government 
deserves  your  most  diligent  inqniry,  and  your  most  serious  attention. 
It  must  be  owned,  that  yon  set  out  well,  as  a  young  politician,  by 
beginning  at  Berlin,  and  then  going  to  Turin,  where  yon  will  see  the 
next  ablest  monarch  to  that  of  Prussia:  so  that,  if  you  are  ci4>able  of 
making  political  reflections,  those  two  princes  will  furnish  you  with 
sufficient  matter  for  them. 

I  would  have  yon  endeavour  to  get  acquainted  with  Monsieur  de 
Maupertuis,  who  is  so  eminently  distinguished  by  all  kinds  of  learning 
and  merit,  that  one  should  be  both  sorry  and  ashamed  of  having  been 
even  a  day  in  the  same  place  with  him,  and  not  to  have  seen  him.  If 
you  should  have  no  other  way  of  being  introduced  to  him  I  will  send- 
yon  a  letter  from  hence.  Monsieur  Cagenoni,  at  Berlin,  to  whom  [ 
Imo^  you  are  recommended,  is  a  very  able  man  of  business,  thoroughly 
informed  of  every  part  of  Europe ;  and  his  acquaintance,  if  you  deserve 
and  improve  it  as  you  should  do,  may  be  of  g^t  use  to  you. 

Bemember  to  take  the  best  dancing-master  at  Berlin,  m<ffe  to  teach 
yon  to  sit,  stand,  and  walk  graceftilly,  than  to  daaoe  final/.  Hi^ 
Gracei,  the  Graces ;  remember  the  Grooea  1  Adieo  t 
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LETTER    OLXXV. 

LovDOii,  January  84,  0. 8. 1741. 

Deas  Boy  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  12th,  N.  S.,  in  which 
I  was  snrprised  to  find  no  mention  of  your  approacliing  journey 
to  Berlin,  which,  according  to  tlie  first  plan,  was  to  be  on  the  20th, 
N.  S.,  and  upon  which  supposition  I  have,  for  some  time,  directed  my 
lettei«  to  you,  and  Mr.  Ilarte,  ^t  Berlin.  I  should  be  glad  that  yours 
were  more  minute,  with  regard  to  your  motions  and  transactions; 
and  I  desire  that,  for  the  future,  they  may  contain  accounts  of  what 
and  who  you  see  and  hear,  in  your  several  places  of  residence ;  for  I 
interest  myself  as  much  in  the  company  you  keep,  and  the  pleasures 
you  take,  as  in  the  studies  you  pursue;  and  therefore,  equally 
desire  to  be  informed  of  them  all.  Another  thing  I  desire,  which  is, 
that  you  will  acknowledge  my  letters  by  their  dates,  that  I  may  know 
which  you  do,  and  which  you  do  not  receive. 

As  you  found  your  brain  considerably  affected  by  the  cold,  you  wero 
very  prudent  not  to  turn  it  to  poetry  in  that  situation ;  and  not  less  judici- 
ous in  declining  the  borrowed  aid  of  a  stove,  whose  fumigation,  instead  ol 
inspiration,  would,  at  best,  have  produced  what  Mr.  Pope  calls  a  touter- 
kin  of  wit.  I  will  shew  your  letter  to  Duval,  by  way  of  justification 
for  not  answering  his  challenge ;  and  I  think  he  must  allow  the  validity 
of  it;  for  a  frozen  brain  is  as* unfit  to  answer  a  challenge  in  poetry,  as  a 
blunt  sword  is  for  a  single  combat. 

You  may,  if  you  please,  and  therefore  I  fiatter  myself  that  you  will, 
profit  considerably  by  your  stay  at  Berlin,  in  the  article  of  manners  and 
useful  knowledge.  Attention  to  what  you  will  see  and  hear  there, 
together  with  proper  inquiries,  and  a  little  care  and  method  in  taking 
notes  of  what  is  more  materitd,  will  procure  you  much  useful  know- 
ledge. Many  young  people  are  so  light,  so  dissipated,  and  so  incurious, 
that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  see  what  they  see,  or  hear  what  they 
bear:  that  is,  they  hear  in  so  superficial  and  inattentive  a  manner,  that 
they  might  as  well  not  see  nor  hear  at  all.  For  instance,  if  they  see  a 
public  building,  as  a  college,  an  hospital,  an  arsenal,  &c.,  they  content 
themselves  with  the  first  coup  cPmil^  and  neither  take  the  time  nor  the 
trouble  of  informing  themselves  of  the  material  parts  of  them ;  which 
are  the  constitution,  the  rules,  and  the  order,  and  economy  in  the  inside. 
You  will,  I  hope,  go  deeper,  and  make  your  way  into  the  substance  of 
things.  For  example,  should  you  see  a  regiment  reviewed  at  Berlin  or 
Potsdam,  instead  of  contenting  yourself  with  the  general  glitter  of  the 
collective  corps,  and  saying,  par  mawUre  d'a^cquit^  that  is  very  fine,  I 
hope  you  will  ask,  wh^t  number  of  troops  or  companies  it  consists  of; 
what  number  of  officers  of  the  Etat  Major^  and  what  number  of  SuhaJr 
temes ;  how  many  Bas  Officiers^  or  non-commissioned  officers,  as  Ser^ 
gents,  Corporals,  AnipessadeSyfrey  Corporals,  &c.,  their  pay,  their  cloth- 
ing, and  by  whom ;  whether  by  the  Colonels,  or  Captains,  or  Commis- 
saries appointed  for  that  purixtse ;  to  whom  they  are  accountable ;  the 
method  of  recruiting,  completing,  &c. 

The  same  in  civil  matters :  inform  yourself  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
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iv>nrt  of  Jnstice;  of  the  rnlen  and  nambers,  and  endowments  of  a  col- 
lege, or  an  academy,  and  not  only  of  the  dimensions  of  the  respective 
editioes  *  and  let  yoar  letters  to  me  contain  these  informations,  in  propor* 
tion  as  you  acquire  them. 

I  often  reflect,  with  the  most  flattering  hopes,  how  proud  I  shall  be 
of  you,  if  you  should  profit,  as  you  may,  of  the  opportunities  which  you 
have  had,  still  have,  and  will  have,  of  arriving  at  perfection ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  dread  of  the  grief  and  shame  you  will  give  me,  if 
joa  do  not.    May  the  first  be  the  easel    God  blt«s  you  I 

JITTER  CLXXVI. 

LoHOOM*  F^rwiry  7.  O.  8, 1749. 

DcAB  Bot:  You  are  now  come  to  an  age  capable  of  reflection,  and  I 
hope  you  will  do,  what,  however,  few  people  at  your  ago  do,  exert  it  for 
your  own  sake,  in  the  search  of  truth  and  sound  knowledge.  I  will 
confess  (for  I  am  not  unwilling  to  discover  my  secrets  to  yon)  that  it  is 
not  many  years  since  I  have  presumed  to  reflect  for  myself.  Till  sixteen 
or  seventeen  I  hnd  no  reflection ;  and  for  many  years  after  that,  I  made 
no  use  of  what  I  had.  I  adopted  the  notions  of  the  books  I  read,  or  the 
com[»any  I  kejtt,  without  examining  whether  they  were  lust  or  not;  and 
1  rather  clK»se  to  run  the  risk  of  easy  error,  than  to  take  the  time  and 
trouble  of  investigating  truth.  Thus,  partly  from  laziness,  partly  from 
dissipation,  and  partly  from  th^  mawcaUe  honte  of  rejecting  fashionable 
notions,  I  was  (as  I  have  since  found)  hurried  awny  by  prejudices, 
instead  of  being  gm'ded  by  reason ;  and  quietly  cherished  error,  instead 
of  seeking  for  truth.  But  since  I  have  taken  the  trouble  of  reasoning 
for  myself,  and  have  had  the  courage  to  own  that  I  do  so,  you  cannot 
imagine  how  much  my  notions  of  things  are  altered,  and  in  now  difier- 
eiit  a  light  I  now  see  them,  from  that  in  which  I  formerly  viewed  them, 
tli'ough  the  deceitful  medium  of  prejudice  or  authority.  Nay,  I  may 
•)o:*sibly  still  retain  many  errors,  which,  from  long  habit,  have  perhaps 
grown  into  real  opinions;  for  it  is  very  difhcult  to  distinguish  habits, 
early  acquired  and  long  entertained,  from  the  result  of  our  reason  and 
reflection. 

My  first  prejudice  (for  I  do  not  mention  the  prejudices  of  boys  and 
women,  such  as  hobgoblins,  ghosts,  dreams,  8]nlling  salt,  &c.)  was  my 
classical  enthusiasm,  which  I  received  from  the  books  I  read,  and  the 
masters  who  explaiced  them  to  me.  I  was  convinced  there  had  been 
Lo  common  sense  nor  common  honesty  in  the  world  for  these  last  fifteen 
hundred  years;  but  that  they  were  toudly  extinguished  with  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  governments.  Homer  and  Virgil  could  have  no 
faults,  because  they  were  ancient;  Milton  and  Tasso  could  have  no  merit^ 
because  they  were  modem.  And  I  could  almost  have  said,  with  regard 
to  the  ancients,  what  Cicero,  very  absurdly  and  unbecomingly  for  a  phil- 
osopher, says  with  regard  to  Plato,  Cum  quo  errar^malim  qvam  cum 
aliii  recte  sentire.  Whereas  now,  without  any  extraordinary  efl^ort  of 
genius,  I  have  discovered,  that  nature  was  the  same  three  thousand 
years  ago  as  it  is  at  present;  that  men  were  bat  men  tlien  as  well  ai 
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now;  that  modre  and  customs  vary  often,  bat  that  >r.mfiu  fao'j*v  ii 
always  the  same.  And  I  can  no  more  suppose,  that  ir.en  were  b^or<r. 
braver,  or  wiser,  fifteen  hundred  or  three  thousand  years  ago^  tl!an  I 
can  suppose  that  the  anin  ds  or  vegetables  were  better  then  than  tliey 
are  now.  1  dare  assert  too,  in  defiance  of  tlie  favourers  of  the  ancients 
that  Humerus  hero,  Achilles,  was  both  a  brute  and  a  scoundrel,  an«) 
consequently  an  improper  oliaracter  for  the  hero  of  an  epic  poem ;  hz 
had  so  little  regard  fur  his  country,  that  he  would  not  act  in  defence  n^ 
it,  because  he  had  quarrelled  with  Agamemnon  about  a  w— e;  and  lien 
afterwards,  animated  by  private  resentment  only,  he  went  about  killing 
people  basely,  I  will  call  it,  becac3^  h*i  knew  himself  invulnerable;  and 
yet,  invulnerable  as  he  was,  he  wore  the  strongest  armour  in  the  world ; 
which  I  humbly  apprehend  to  be  a  blunder;  for  a  horse-shoe  clapf>ed  to 
his  vulnerable  heel  would  have  been  sufficient.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  submission  to  the  favourers  of  the  rcoilerns,  I  assert  witli  Mr. 
Dryden,  that  the  devil  is  in  truth  the  hero  of  Milton's  poem ;  his  plan, 
which  he  lays,  pursues,  and  at  last  executes,  being  the  subject  of  the 
poem.  From  all  which  considerations,  I  impartially  conclude,  that  the 
ancients  had  their  excellencies  and  their  defecus,  their  virtaes  and  their 
vices,  just  like  the  mo«UT!is;  redaitry  and  adectation  of  learning  decide 
clearly  in  tiavour  of  liu^  tr.rn;er:  vanity  and  ignorance,  as  peremptorily 
in  favour  of  the  laticr.  Religious  prejudices  kept  pace  with  my  classiivd 
ones;  and  there  was  a  time  when  I  thought  it  impossible  for  the  lionost 
•St  man  in  the  world  to  be  saved,  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  England , 
not  considering  that  matters  of  opinion  do  not  dei>end  upon  tlie  will; 
and  that  it  is  as  natural,  and  as  allowable,  that  anotlier  man  should  difte*. 
in  opinion  from  me,  as  tiiat  I  should  ditier  from  him;  and  that  if  we  are 
both  sincere,  we  are  both  blameless;  and  should  consequently  have 
mutual  indulgence  for  each  other. 

The  next  prejudices  that  I  adopted,  were  those  of  the  heau  monde^  in 
which,  as  I  was  determined  to  shine,  I  took  what  are  commonly  called 
the  genteel  vices  to  be  necessary.  I  had  heard  them  reckoned  so,  and, 
without  farther  inquiry,  I  believed  it,  or,  at  least,  should  have  been 
ashamed  to  have  denied  it,  for  fear  of  exposing  myself  to  the  ridicule  of 
those  whom  I  considered  as  the  models  of  fine  gentlemen.  But  I  am 
now  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  assert  that  those  genteel  vices,  as 
they  are  falsely  called,  are  only  so  many  blemishes  in  Uie  character  ot 
even  a  man  of  the  world,  and  what  is  cjcdled  a  fine  gentleman,  and  de- 
grade him  in  the  opinions  of  those  very  people,  to  whom  he  hope^  to 
recommend  himself  by  them.  Nay,  this  prejudice  often  extends  so  to, 
that  I  have  known  people  pretend  to  vices  they  had  not,  instead  of  care- 
fully concealing  those  they  bad. 

Use  and  assert  your  own  reason ;  reflect,  examine,  and  analyse  ever^ 
thing,  in  oi-der  to  form  a  sound  and  mature  judgement;  let  no  ovroc  e4c 
impose  upon  your  understanding,  mislead  your  actions,  or  dictate  youi 
oonvert^ation.  Be  early  what,  if  you  are  not,  you  will,  when  too  lata 
wish  vou  had  be^.  Consult  your  reason  betimes :  I  do  not  say  that  it 
will  aiwavs  prove  an  unerring  guide;  for  human  reason  is  not  infallible: 
but  it  wiU  prove  the  least  erring  guide  that  you  can  follow.  Books  ana 
conversation  may  assist  it;  bnt  adopt  neither  blindly  and  implicitly   erf 
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botl  by  that  best  rule,  which  (Jo<l  has  given  to  direct  ns,  reason.  Of 
all  tje  trooblcs,  do  not  decline,  as  many  people  do,  that  of  thinking. 
The  herd  of  mankind  can  hardly  be  said  to  think ;  their  notions  are 
almost  all  adoptive;  and,  in  general,  i  believe  it  is  better  that  it  should 
be  so  as  such  common  prejudices  contribute  more  to  order  and  qu'.et, 
t:*ai*  their  own  separate  reasonings  would  do,  uncultivated  and  unim- 
;'r«>ved  as  they  are.  We  have  many  of  those  useful  prejudices  in 
liiia  country,  which  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  removed.  The 
good  Protestant  conviction,  that  the  Pope  Is  both  Antichrist  and  the 
Whore  of  Babylon,  is  a  more  effectual  preservative,  in  this  country, 
against  popery,  than  all  the  solid  and  unanswerable  arguments  of  Chi  I* 
lingworth. 

The  idle  st<jry  of  the  Pretender's  having  been  introduced  in  a  warm- 
ing pan  into  the  Queen's  bed,  though  as  destitute  of  all  probability  as  of 
all  foundation,  has  been  much  more  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  Jacobit- 
ism  than  all  that  Mr.  Locke  and  others  have  written,  to  show  the  un- 
reasonableness and  absurdity  of  the  doctrines  of  indefeasible  hereditary 
right,  and  unlimited  passive  obedience.  And  that  silly,  sanguine  notion, 
which  is  firmly  entertained  here,  that  one  Englishman  can  beat  three 
Frenchmen,  encourages,  and  has  sometimes  enabled,  one  Englishman  in 
reality  to  beat  two. 

A  Frenchman  ventures  his  life  with  alacrity  pewr  Vhonneur  du  Roi\ 
were  you  to  change  the  object,  which  he  has  been  taught  to  have  in 
view,  a'ld  tell  him  that  it  waspowr  Uhien  de  la  Fatrie,  he  would  very 
probablv  run  away.  Such  gross  local  prejudices  prevail  with  the  herd 
of  maakiiid :  and  do  not  impose  upon  cultivated,  informed,  and  reflect- 
ing minds.  But  then  they  are  notions  equally  false,  though  not  so 
glaringly  absurd,  which  are  entertained  by  people  of  superior  and 
improved  understandings,  merely  for  want  of  the  necessary  pains  U 
investigate,  the  proper  attention  to  examine,  and  the  penetration  requis- 
ite to  determine  the  truth.  Those  are  the  prejudices  which  I  would 
have  you  guard  against,  by  a  manly  exertion  and  attention  of  your  rea- 
soning faculty.  To  mention  one  instance  of  a  thousand  that  T  could  give 
vou — It  is  a  general  prejudice,  and  has  been  propagated  for  these  sixteen 
hundred  years,  that  Arts  and  Sciences  cannot  flourish  under  an  absolute 
governinent ;  and  that  Genius  must  necessarily  be  cramped  where  Free- 
dom is  restrained.  This  sounds  plausible,  but  is  false  in  fact.  Mechanic 
arts,  a-*  Agriculture,  &c.,  will  indeed  be  discouraged,  where  the  profits 
and  property  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  government,  in  secure.  But 
why  the  despotism  of  a  government  should  cramp  the  genius  of  a 
Mathematician,  an  Astronomer,  a  Poet,  or  an  Orator,  I  confess  I  nevet 
could  iliscover.  It  may  indeed  deprive  the  Poet,  or  the  Orator,  of  the 
liberty  of  treating  of  certain  subjects  in  the  manner  they  would  wish , 
but  it  leaves  them  subjects  enough  to  exert  genius  upon,  if  they  have 
it.  0  m  an  author  with  reason  complain  that  he  is  cramped  and  shack« 
led,  if  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  publish  blasphemy,  bawdry,  or  sedition ! 
all  wh:ch  are  equally  prohibited  in  the  freest  governments,  if  they  are 
wise  and  well  regulated  ones.  This  is  the  present  general  complaint  of 
the  French  authors ;  but  indeed  chiefly  of  the  bad  ones.  No  wonder, 
say  they,  that  England  prodncea  so  many  great  geniuses;  people  thert 
may  think  as  they  pleaie^  and  pnblish  what  they  think.    Very  tru«i . 
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bot  what  hinders  tliem  from  thinking  as  they  plea5e'  If  imk-e^  th<iy 
think  in  manner  destructive  of  all  reTicion,  morality,  nr  j^  M  mdnners^ 
or  to  the  disturbance  of  the  state,  an  absolnte  govemmtct  v-iii  it-.rt^iiuly 
more  effectually  prohibit  them  from,  or  punish  thenj  f«  r.  j»nHi  iiiug  bicn 
thoughts,  than  a  free  one  could  do.  But  how  does  that  era:  ;»:•  rh»i  geni^ia 
of  an  epic,  dramatic,  or  lyric  Poet?  or  how  does  it  oorni|il  the  -ri--  aence 
of  an  Orator  in  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar?  The  number  <f  )Cooa  frencii 
autkors,  such  as  Oomeille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Boileau.  ok'.  iA  ^oT^taine, 
who  seemed  to  dispute  it  with  the  Augustan  age,  tlr*nrish-.'d  \ader  the 
despotism  of  Lewis  XIV. ;  and  the  celebrated  authors  of  the  Angustan 
age,  did  not  shine,  till  after  the  fetters  were  rivetted  upon  che  Roman 
people  by  that  cruel  and  worthless  Emperor.  The  revival  of  letters 
was  not  owing,  neither,  to  any  free  government,  but  to  the  eucourage- 
mant  and  protection  of  Leo  i,  and  Francis  I. ;  the  one  as  absolute  a 
pope,  and  the  other  as  despotic  a  pnnce,  as  ever  reigned.  Do  not  mis- 
take, and  imagine,  that  while  I  am  only  exposing  a  prejudi(;e,  I  am 
speaking  in  favour  of  arbitrary  power ;  which  from  my  soul  I  abhor, 
and  look  upon  as  a  gross  and  criminal  violation  of  the  natural  rights  of 
mankind.    Adieu. 


LETTER  OLXXVIL 

Lornxw,  February  28,  (7.  &  1741. 

Dear  Boy:  I  was  \ery  much  pleased  with  the  account  that  you  gave 
me  of  your  reception  at  Berlin ;  but  1  was  still  better  pleaded  with  the 
account  which  Mr.  Harte  sent  me  of  your  manner  of  receiving  that 
reception ;  foi  he  says  that  you  behaved  yourself  to  those  crowned  heads 
with  all  the  respect  and  modesty  due  to  them  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
without  beins;  any  more  embarrassed,  than  if  you  had  been  conversing 
with  your  equals.  This  easy  respect  is  the  perfection  of  good-breeding, 
which  nothing  but  superior  good  sense,  or  a  long  usage  of  the  world, 
can  produce ;  and  as,  in  your  case,  it  oouM  not  be  the  latter,  it  is  a  pleas* 
mg  indication  to  me  of  the  fonner. 

Yon  will  now,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  have  been  rubbed  at 
three  of  the  considerable  courts  of  Europe,  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Vienna; 
so  that  I  hope  you  will  arrive  at  Turin  tolerably  smooth,  and  fit  for  the 
last  polish.  There  you  may  get  the  best ;  there  being  no  court  I  know 
of  that  forms  more  well-bred  and  agreeable  people.  Ren&ember  now, 
that  good-breeding,  genteel  carriage,  address,  and  even  dress,  (to  a  cer- 
tain degree,)  are  become  serious  objects,  and  deserve  a  part  of  your  atten- 
tion. 

The  day,  if  well  employed,  is  long  enough  for  them  all.  One  half  of* 
it  bestowed  upon  your  studies,  and  your  exercises,  will  finish  your  mind 
and  your  body;  the  remaining  part  of  it,  spent  in  good  company,  will 
form  your  manners,  and  complete  your  character.  What  would  I  not 
give  to  have  you  reiad  Demosthenes  critically  in  the  morning,  and  under- 
str;nd  him  better  than  any  body ;  at  noon,  behave  yourself  better  than 
any  person  at  court ;  and,  in  the  evenings,  trifie  more  agreeably  than 
any  o^dy  in  mixed  companies  ?  All  this  yon  may  compass  if  yon 
PMaee )  yon  have  the  means,  you  have  the  o^portnnltie*     Emplov  t!  c  ^* 
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fcir  Cn<(?«  fake.  wLilo  yon  inajr,  and  make  yourself  that  all-aeocmplished 
mai  that  I  wisl.  to  ?itire  you.  It  entirely  depends  npon  these  two 
years;  they  are  the  decitiv**  unes. 

1  nend  yoa  here  iuclui>ed  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Monsieur 
Capirllo,  at  Venice,  which  yon  will  deliver  him  immediately  upon  your 
arrival,  accumpanyiiig  it  with  compliments  from  me  to  him,  and 
MudaiJie ;  both  wliom  you  have  seen  here  He  will,  I  am  sure,  be  both 
very  civil  and  very  useful  to  yon  there,  as  he  will  also  be  irflerwards  at 
Rome  where  he  is  appointed  to  go  ambassador.  By  the  way,  wherever 
you  are,  I  would  advise  you  to  frequent,  as  much  as  you  can,  the  Vene- 
tian Ministers;  who  are  always  better  informed  of  the  courts  they  reside 
Hi  tli/»n  any  other  minister ;  the  strict  and  regular  accounts,  which  they 
are  oblieen  to  give  to  their  own  government,  making  them  very  diligent 
and  inquisitive. 

Toa  will  stay  at  Venice,  as  long  as  the  Carnival  lasts;  for  thotigh  I 
xm  impatient  Ui  have  you  at  Turin,  yet  I  would  wish  you  to  see  thor- 
oughly ail  that  is  to  be  seen  at  so  singular  a  place  as  Venice,  and  at  so 
ehowish  a  time  as  the  Carnival.  You  will  take  also  particular  care  to 
view  all  those  meetings  of  tl^e  ^oivernment,  which  strangers  are  allowed 
to  see;  as  the  Assembly  of  the  8enate,  &c.,  and  also  to  inform  yourself 
of  that  peculiar  and  intricate  fonn  of  government.  There  are  booka 
which  give  an  account  of  it,  among  which,  the  best  is  Amelot  de  la 
Honssayc,  which  I  would  ailrise  you  to  read  previously ;  it  will  not  only 
give  you  a  general  notion  of  that  constitution,  but  also  furnish  you  with 
materials  tor  proper  questions  and  oral  informations  upon  the  place, 
which  are  alwavs  the  best.  Tliere  are  likewise  many  veir  valuable 
remains,  in  sculpture  and  paintings,  of  the  best  masters,  which  deseive 
your  attention. 

I  suppose  you  will  be  at  Vienna  as  soon  as  this  letter  will  get  thithei ; 
and  I  suppose,  too,  that  I  must. not  direct  above  one  more  to  you  there. 
After  which,  iny  next  shall  be  directed  to  you  at  Venice,  the  only  place 
where  a  letter  will  be  likely  to  find  you,  till  you  are  at  Turin ;  but  you 
may,  and  1  desire  that  you  will  write  to  me,  from  the  several  places  in 
your  way,  from  whence  the  pos^t  goes. 

I  will  send  you  some  other  letters,  for  Venice,  to  Vienna,  or  to  your 
Banker  at  Venice,  to  whom  you  will,  upon  your  arrival  there,  send  foi 
tlieni :  For  I  will  take  care  to  have  you  so  recommended  from  place  to 
place,  that  you  shall  not  run  tlirough  them,  as  most  of  your  countrymen 
do,  without  the  advantage  of  seeing  and  knowing  what  best  deserves  tc 
be  seen  and  known  ;  I  mean  the  men  and  the  manners. 

Gk>d  blees  you,  and  make  you  answer  my  wishes :  I  will  now  say,  m> 
hopes  I    Adieu. 

LETTER  CLXXVIII.  ' 

Dear  Boy  :  I  direct  this  letter  to  your  Banker  at  Venice,  the  surest 
place  for  you  to  meet  with  it,  though  I  suppose  that  it  will  be  there  somt 
time  before  you ;  for,  as  your  intennediate  stay  any  where  else  will  be 
short,  and  as  the  post  from  hence,  in  this  season  of  easterly  winds,  is 
uncertain  I  direct  f  »  more  letters  to  Vienna;  where  I  hope  both  yo 
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and  Mr.  Harte  ivill  .lavc  received  the  two  letters  which  I  sent  yoQ 
respectively ;  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Monsieur  Oapello,  at 
Venice,  which  was  inclosed  in  mine  to  you.  I  will  suppose  too.  that 
the  inland  post,  on  your  side  of  the  water,  I««s  not  done  you  justice ;  for 
I  received  but  one  single  letter  from  you,  and  one  from  Mr.  Harte,  during 
your  whole  stay  at  Berlin;  from  whence  1  hoped  for,  and  expected 
very  particular  accx)unt3. 

1  persuade  myself,  that  the  time  you  stay  at  Venice  will  be  properly 
employed,  in  seeing  all  that  is  to  be  seen  in  that  dxtraordinary  place* 
and  in  conversing  with  people  who  can  inform  yon,  not  of  the  raree 
shows  of  the  town,  but  of  the  constitution  of  the  government ;  for  whicl: 
purpose,  I  send  you  the  inclosed  letters  of  recommendation  from  Si. 
James  Grey,  the  King^s  Resident  at  Venice :  but  who  is  now  in  Engfand. 
These,  with  mine  to  Monsieur  Oapello,  will  carry  you,  if  you  will  ^^  into 
all  the  best  company  at  Venice. 

But  the  important  point,  and  the  important  place,  is  Turin ;  for  there 
I  propose  your  staving  a  considerable  time,  to  pursue  your  studies,  learn 
your  exercises,  and  form  your  manners.  I  own,  I  am  not  without  my 
anxiety  for  the  consequence  of  your  stay  there,  which  must  be  either 
very  good  or  very  bad.  To  you  it  will  be  entirely  a  new  scene.  Wher 
ever  you  have  hitherto  been,  you  have  conversed,  chiefly,  with  people 
wiser  and  discreeter  than  yourself;  and  have  been  equally  out  of  the 
way  of  bad  advice  or  bad  example ;  but  in  the  Academy  at  Turin,  you 
will  probably  meet  with  both,  considering  the  variety  of  young  fellows 
about  your  own  age ;  among  whom  ir  is  to  be  expected  that  some  will 
be  dissipated  and  idle,  others  vicious  and  profligate.  I  will  believe,  til 
the  contrary  appears,  that  yon  have  sagacity  enough  to  distinguish  the 
good  tVom  the  bad  characters ;  and  both  sense  and  virtue  enough  to  shun 
the  latter,  and  connect  yourself  with  the  former:  but  however,  for 
greater  securitv,  and  for  your  sake  alone,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  I 
nave  sent  positive  orders  to  Mr.  Harte,  to  carry  you  off,  instantly,  to  a 
place  which  I  have  named  to  him,  upon  the  very  first  symptom  which 
he  sliall  divscover  in  you,  of  drinking,  gaming,  idleness,  or  disobedience 
to  iiis  orders;  so  that,  wliethor  Mr.  Harte  informs  me  or  not  of  the 
fiarticulars,  I  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  your  conduct  in  general,  by  the 
time  of  your  stay  at  Turin.  If  it  is  short,  1  shall  know  why ;  and  I 
promise  you,  that  you  shall  soon  find  that  I  do ;  but  if  Mr.  Harte  lets 
you  continue  there,  as  long  as  1  propose  that  you  should,  1  shall  then 
be  convinced,  that  you  make  the  proper  use  of  your  time  ;  which  is  the 
only  thing  I  have  to  ask  of  you.  One  year  is  the  most  that  I  propose 
you  should  stay  at  Turin ;  and  that  year,  if  you  employ  it  well,  perfects 
you.  One  year  more  of  your  late  application,  with  Mr.  Harte,  will 
complete>^'our  classical  studies.  You  will  be  likewise  master  of  your 
exercises  in  that  time;  and  will  have  formed  yourself  so  well  at  that 
court,  as  to  be  fit  to  appear  advantageously  at  any  other.  These  will 
bo  the  happy  effects  of  your  year's  stay  at  Turin,  if  you  behave,  and 
apply  youi-self  there  as  you  have  done  at  Leipsig;  but  if  either  ill 
advice,  or  ill  example,  affect  and  seduce  you,  you  are  ruined  forever.  1 
look  u|Ki»  that  year  as  your  decisive  year  of  probation;  go  through  it 
welU  and  you  will  be  all  accomplished,  and  fixed  im  my  tenderest  affe<v 
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tKMt  for  erer;  bnt  should  the  contagion  of  yioe  or  idleness  ky  hold  of 
you  there,  your  character,  yonr  fortune,  tnv  hopes,  and  consequently  my 
fa V  oar,  are  all  hlasited,  and  you  are  undone.  The  more  I  love  vou 
now,  from  the  good  opinion  I  have  of  you,  the  greater  will  be  my  indig- 
nation, if  I  should  have  reason  to  change  it.  Hitherto  yon  have  had 
every  possible  proof  of  my  affection,  because  you  have  deserved  it ;  but 
when  you  cease  to  deserve  it,  you  may  expect  every  possible  mark  of  my 
resentment.  To  leave  nothing  doubtful,  upon  this  important  point,  I 
will  tell  you  fairly,  beforeliand,  by  what  rule  I  shall  Judge  of  your  con- 
duct——by  Mr.  Harte^s  accounts.  He  will  not,  I  am  sure,  nay,  I  will 
say  more,  he  cannot  be  in  the  wrong  with  regard  to  you.  He  can  htLv^ 
no  other  view  but  yonr  good ;  and  you  will,  I  am  sure,  allow,  that  he 
must  be  a  better  judge  of  it  than  you  can  possibly  be,  at  your  age. 
While  he  is  satisfied,  i  shall  be  so  too ;  but  whenever  he  is  aissatisned 
with  you,  1  shall  be  much  more  so.  If  he  complains,  you  must  be  guilty ; 
and  J  shall  not  have  the  least  regard  for  anything  that  you  mav  ftU»«^ 
in  vour  own  defence. 

1  will  now  tell  you  what  I  expect  and  insist  upon  from  you  at  Turin : 
First,  that  you  pursue  your  classical  and  other  studies,  every  morning, 
with  Mr.  Harte,  as  long,  and  in  whatever  manner  Mr.  Harte  shiUl  be 
pleased  to  require:  Secondly,  that  you  learn,  uninterruptedly,  your 
exercises,  of  riding,  dancing,  and  fencing:  Thirdly,  that  you  make 
yourself  master  of  tlie  Italian  language :  And,  lastly,  that  you  pass  your 
evenings  in  the  best  company.  1  also  require  a  strict  conformity  to  the 
hours  and  rules  of  the  Academy.  If  you  will  but  finish  your  year  in 
this  manner  at  Turin,  1  have  nothing  further  to  ask  of  you ;  and  I  will 
give  you  every  thing  that  you  can  ask  of  me :  You  shall  after  that  be 
entirely  yonr  own  master;  I  shall  think  you  safe;  shall  lay  aside  all 
autliority  over  you ;  and  friendship  shall  be  our  mutual  and  only  tie. 
Weigh  this,  I  beg  of  you,  deliberately,  in  your  own  mind ;  and  consider, 
whether  the  application,  and  the  degree  of  restraint,  which  I  require  but 
for  one  year  more,  will  not  be  amply  repaid  by  all  the  advantages,  and 
the  perfect  libertv,  which  you  will  receive  at  the  end  of  it.  Your  own 
good  sense  will,  1  am  sure,  not  allow  you  to  hesitate  one  moment  in 
your  choice.    God  bless  you  I    Adieu. 

P.  8.  Sir  James  Grey^B  letters  not  being  yet  sent  to  me,  as  I  thought 
they  would,  I  shall  inclose  them  in  my  next,  which,  I  believe,  will  get 
to  Yenioe  as  soon  as  you. 


LETTER  OLXXIX. 

LoRKMi,  itprO,  11,  (?.  A  urn. 

Dk4S  BoT :  I  received,  by  the  last  mail,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Harte, 
di.ted  Pragne,  April  the  Ist,  N.  S. ;  for  which  I  desire  you  will  return 
him  my  thanks,  and  assure  him,  that  I  extremely  approve  of  what  lie 
has  done,  and  proposes  eventually  to  do,  in  your  way  to  Turin.  Who 
would  have  thought  you  wtre  old  enough  to  have  been  so  well  ac- 
ouainted  with  the  Heroes  oft  I  te^/^vm  TricennaUt  a»  to  be  looking  out 
for  their  great  grandsonis  in  Lohemia,  with  that  affisction  with  which^  1 
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am  infbnned,  yoa  seek  for  the  Wallsteins,  the  Einskis,  <ko.  As  I  can- 
uot  ascribe  it  to  your  age,  I  must  to  your  consummate  knowledge  of  his- 
tory, that  wakes  every  country,  and  every  centnry,  as  it  were,  your 
own.  Seriously,  I  am  tohl,  that  you  are  both  very  strong  and  very  cor^ 
rect  in  history ;  of  which  I  am  extremely  glad.  This  is  iseful  know- 
ledge. 

Oomte  dn  Perron,  and  Oomte  Lascaris,  are  arrived  here:  the  former 
gave  me  a  letter  from  6ir  Charles  Williams,  the  latter  brought  me  your 
orders.  Tliey  are  very  pretty  men,  and  have  both  knowledge  and  man- 
ners; which,  though  they  always  ought,  seldom  go  together.  1  ex- 
amined them,  particularly  Comte  Lascaris,  concerning  you ;  their  report 
is  a  very  favourable  one,  especially  on  the  side  of  knowledge ;  the  quick- 
ness of  conception,  which  they  allow  yon,  I  can  easily  credit ;  but  the 
attention,  whicli  they  add  to  it,  pleases  me  the  more,  as,  I  own,  I  ex- 

rKsted  it  less.  Go  on  in  the  pursuit  and  the  increase  of  knowledge ;  nay, 
am  sui*e  you  will,  for  you  now  know  too  much  to  stop ;  and,  if  Mi*. 
Harte  would  let  you  be  idle,  I  am  convinced  you  would  not.  But  now 
that  yon  have  lett  Leipsig,  and  are  entered  into  tlie  great  world,  remem- 
ber there  is  another  object  that  must  keep  pace  with,  and  accompany 
knowledge;  I  mean,  manners,  pohteness,  and  the  Graces;  in  which  Sir 
Chai'Ies  Williamj»,  though  very  much  your  friejid,  owns  that  you  are 
very  deficient.  The  manners  of  Leipsig  must  be  shook  oflf;  and  in  that 
respect  you  nmst  put  on  the  new  man.  No  scrambling  at  your  meals, 
as  at  a  German  ordinary :  no  awkward  overturns  of  glasses,  plates,  and 
salt-cellars ;  no  hoi*se  play.  On  the  contrary,  a  gentleness  of  manners, 
a  graceful  carriage,  and  an  insinuating  address,  must  U^e  their  place. 
I  repeat,  and  shall  never  cease  repeating  to  you,  the  Oraeet^  the 
Graces. 

I  desi»e  that,  as  soon  as  ever  you  get  to  Turin,  you  will  apply  your- 
self diligently  to  the  Italian  language ;  that  before  you  leave  that  place, 
you  may  know  it  well  enough  to  be  able  to  speak  tolerably  when  yon 
get  to  Kome ;  where  you  will  soon  make  yourself  perfectly  master  of 
Italian,  from  the  daily  necessity  you  will  be  under  of  speaking  it.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  insist  upon  your  not  neglecting,  much  less  forgetting, 
the  German  you  already  know ;  which  yon  may  not  only  continue  but 
improve,  by  speaking  it  constantly  to  your  Saxon  boy,  and,  as  often  as 
you  can,  to  the  several  Germans  you  will  meet  in  your  travels.  You 
remember,  no  doubt,  that  yon  must  never  write  to  me  from  Turin,  but 
in  the  German  language  and  character. 

I  send  you  the  inclosed  letter  of  recommendation  to  Mr.  Smith  the 
King's  Consul  at  Venice ;  who  can,  and  I  dare  say  will,  be  mor;  "'Keful 
to  you  there  than  anybody.     Pray  make  your  court,  and  behave  ^'z., 
best,  to  Monsieur  and  Madame  Capello ;  who  will  be  of  great  use  u>  yo 
at  Kome.    Adieu  I     Yours  tenderly. 

LETTER  OLXXX. 

LOHDOV,  JprU,  Ift,  a    .    Nf 

Dkar  Bot:  This  letter  will,  I  believe,  still  find  you  at  Venice,  In  '/ 
Uie  dissipation  of  Masquerades,  Ridottos,  Operas.  &o      With  a!!  m> 
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heart ;  they  are  decent  eyening's  amusements,  and  very  properly  sno- 
ceed  that  serions  application  U)  which  I  am  sure  yon  devote  your 
mornings.  There  are  liberal  and  illiberal  pleasures,  as  well  as  liberal 
and  illiberal  arts.  There  are  some  pleasures,  that  degrade  a  gentleman 
as  mnch  as  some  trades  could  do.  8ottish  drinking,  indiscriminate 
gluttony,  driving  coaches,  rustic  sports,  such  as  fox-chaoes,  horse-races, 
&c.,  are,  in  nLy  opinion,  infinitely  belq^nr  the  honest  and  industrious 
profession  of  a  tailor,  and  a  shoemaker,  which  are  said  to  deroger. 

As  you  are  now  in  a  musical  country,  where  singing,  fiddling,  and 
piping,  are  not  only  the  common  topics  of  conversation,  but  almost  the 
principal  objects  of  attention,  I  cannot  help  cautioning  you  against  giv- 
ing into  those  (I  will  call  them  illiberal)  pleasures,  (though  music  is 
commonly  reckoned  one  of  the  liberal  arts,)  to  the  degree  that  most  of 
Tour  countrymen  do,  when  they  travel  in  Italy.  If  you  love  music, 
hear  it;  go  to  operas,  concerts,  and  pay  fiddlers  to  play  to  you;  but  I 
insist  upon  your  neither  piping  nor  fiddling  yourself.  It  puts  a  gentleman 
in  very  tVivoIous  otmtemptible  light;  brings  bim  into  a  great  deal  of  bad 
company ;  and  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  which  might  be  much  bette** 
employed.  Few  things  would  mortify  me  more,  than  to  see  you  bear- 
ing a  part  in  a  concert,  with  a  fiddle  under  your  chin,  or  a  pipe  in  your 
mouth. 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  with  Oomte  du  Perron,  and 
Oomte  Lascaris,  upon  your  subject :  and  I  will  tell  you,  vei'y  truly, 
what  Oomte  du  Perron,  (who  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  pretty  man,) 
said  of  you :  Hade  Vetprit^  un  iovoir peu commun  d 9on  age^  une grande 
vicitcite,  et  quan*i  il  aura  prii  d€$  manures  il  sera  par/ait ;  ear  il  faut 
avouer  quHl  $ent  encore  le  college  ;  mate  cela  viendra,  I  was  very 
glad  to  hear,  from  one  whom  I  tliink  so  good  a  judge,  that  you  wanted 
nothing  hut  dee  maniiree^  which  I  am  convinced  you  will  now  soon 
acquire,  in  the  company  which  henceforwards  you  are  likely  to  keep. 
But  1  mnst  add  too,  that,  if  you  should  not  acquire  them,  all  the  rest 
will  be  of  little  use  to  you.  By  manieree^  1  do  not  mean  bare  common  civi- 
lity ;  every  body  must  have  that,  who  would  not  be  kicked  out  of  com- 
pany;  but  I  mean  engaging,  insinuating,  shining  manners;  distinguished 
politeness,  an  almost  irresistible  address ;  a  superior  gracefulness  in  all 
you  say  and  do.  It  is  this  alone  that  can  give  all  your  other  talents 
their  full  lustre  and  value;  and,  consequently,  it  is  this  which  should 
now  be  the  principal  object  of  your  attention.  Observe  minutely, 
wherever  you  go,  the  allowed  and  established  models  of  good  breeding, 
and  form  yonrself  upon  them.  Whatever  pleases  you  most  in  others, 
will  infallibly  please  others  in  you.  I  have  often  repeated^this  to  you; 
ijow  is  your  time  of  putting  it  in  practice. 

.Pray  make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Harte,  and  tell  him  I  have 
received  his  letter  from  Vienna  of  the  16th  N.  8.,  but  that  I  shall  not 
trouble  him  with  an  answer  to  it  till  I  have  received  the  other  letter 
wiiicii  he  promises  me,  upon  the  subject  of  one  of  my  last.  I  long  to 
liear  from  him,  after  your  settlement  at  Turin :  the  months  that  yon  are 
to  p&'S  there  will  be  very  decisive  ones  for  you.  The  exercises  of  the 
Academy,  i  nd  the  manners  of  courts  must  be  attended  to  and  acquired ; 
and,  4t  the  same  time,  your  otiier  studies  continued.    I  am  sure  yo*/ 
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will  not  pass,  nor  desire,  one  single  idle  hour  there :  for  I  do  not  fore 
see  that  you  can,  in  any  part  of  yonr  life,  pat  out  six  months  to  greatei 
interest^  than  those  next  six  at  Turin. 

We  will  talk  hereafter  about  yonr  stay  at  Rome,  and  in  other  parts 
of  Italy.  This  only  I  will  n6w  recommend  to  you ;  which  is,  to  extract 
the  spirit  of  every  place  yon  o  to.  In  those  places,  which  are  only 
distinguished  by  classical  fame^  and  valuable  remains  of  antiquity,  have 
your  classics  in  your  hand  and  in  yonr  head :  compare  the  ancient  geo- 
graphy, and  descriptions,  with  the  modern;  and  never  fail  to  take 
notes.  Kome  will  furnish  you  with  business  enough  of  that  sort;  but 
then  it  furnishes  you  with  many  other  objects,  well  deserving  youi 
attention;  such  as  deep  ecclesiastical  craft  and  policy.    Adieu. 


LE.TER  OLXXXII. 

LoMDOVf  Jpril  i7.  O.  &  1719. 

Deab  Bot:  I  have  received  your  letter  from  Vienna,  of  the  19th 
K.  S.,  which  gives  me  great  uneasiness,  upon  Mr.  Barters  account.  You 
and  I  have  reason  to  interest  ourselves  very  particularly  in  every  thing 
that  relates  to  him.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  no  bone  is  broken  or  dis- 
located ;  which  being  the  case,  I  hope  he  will  have  been  able  to  pnrsuo 
his  journey  to  Venice.  In  that  supposition  I  dii*ect  this  letter  to  you 
at  Turin;  wlieie  it  will  either  find,  or,  at  least,  not  wait  very  long  for 
you  ;  as  I  calculate  that  you  will  be  there  by  the  end  of  next  month, 
N.  S.  1  hope  you  reflect  how  much  you  have  to  do  there,  and  that  you 
are  determined  to  employ  every  moment  of  your  time  accordingly. 
You  have  your  classical  and  severer  studies  to  continue  with  Mr.  Harte; 
you  have  your  exercises  to  learn ;  the  turn  and  manners  of  a  court  to 
acquire;  reserving  always  some  time  for  the  decent  amusements  and 

{>leai«ures  of  a  gentleman.  You  see  I  am  never  against  pleasures;  I 
oved  them  myself,  when  I  was  of  your  age,  and  it  is  as  reasonable  that 
you  should  love  them  now.  But  I  insist  upon  it,  that  pleasures  are 
very  combinable  with  both  business  and  studies,  and  have  a  much  bet- 
ter relish  fron)  the  mixture.  The  man  who  cannot  join  business  and 
pleasure,  is  either  a  tbnnal  coxcomb  in  the  one,  or  a  sensual  beast  in 
the  other.  Your  evenings  I  therefore  allot  for  company,  assemblies, 
b&^ls,  and  such  sort  of  amusements ;  as  I  look  upon  those  to  be  the  best 
schools  for  the  manners  of  a  gentletnan;  which  nothing  can  give  hut 
nse,  observation  and  experience.  You  have,  besides,  Italian  to  lenrn, 
to  which  I  desire  you  will  diligently  apply ;  for  though  French  is,  I 
believe,  the  language  of  the  court  at  Turin,  yet  Italian  will  be  verj 
necessary  for  you  at  Rome,  and  in  other  part**  of  Italy ;  ar.  1  if  you  are 
well  grounded  in  it  while  you  are  at  Turin,  (as  you  easily  may,  for  it  is 
a  very  easy  language,)  your  subsequent  stay  at  Rome  willmake  vc  r 
perfect  in  it.  1  would  also  have  you  acquire  a  general  notion  of  fm  ti 
Hcation ;  I  meau  so  far  as  not  to  be  ignorant  of  the  terms,  which  you 
will  often  hear  mentioned  in  company;  such  as  Eavelin^  Ikution^ 
Glar.U,  Contrescarpe^  Ae,  In  order  to  this,  1  do  not  proposi^  that  yoo 
•hould  make  a  study  of  fortification,  as  if  you  were  to  be  an  engineer 
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but  a  very  easy  way  of  knowing,  as  mnch  as  yon  need  know  of  them 
will  he  to  yisit  often  the  fortifications  of  Turin,  in  company  with  some 
.M  officer  or  engineer,  who  will  show  and  explain  to  you  the  seveml 
>.  tks  them^lves;  by  which  means  you  will  get  a  clearer  notion  oi 
them  than  if  you  were  to  see  them  only  upon  paper  for  seven  yean* 
together.  Go  to  originab  whenever  yon  can,  and  trust  to  copies  and 
descriptions  as  little  as  possible.  At  vour  idle  hours,  while  you  are  at 
Tnnn,  pray  read  the  Uistory  of  tlie  llonse  of  Savoy,  which  was  pro- 
duced a  great  many  very  great  men.  The  late  king,  Victor  Amed^ 
was  undoubtedly  one,  and  the  present  king  is,  in  mv  opinion,  another. 
In  general,  I  believe  that  little  princes  are  more  likely  to  be  great  men, 
than  those  whose  more  extensive  dominions  and  superior  strength  flat- 
ter them  with  a  security :  which  commonly  produces  negligence  and 
indolence.  A  little  prince,  in  the  neighbonrh(H>d  of  great  ones,  must  be 
alert,  and  look  out  sharp,  if  he  would  secure  his  own  dominions :  much 
more  still  if  he  would  enlarge  them.  He  must  watch  for  conjunc'ares, 
or  endeavour  to  make  them.  No  princes  have  ever  possessed  this  art 
better  than  those  of  the  House  of  Savoy ;  who  have  enlarged  their 
dominions  prodigiously  within  a  century,  by  profitinff  of  conjunctures. 

I  send  you  here  enclosed,  a  letter  from  Comte  Lascaris,  who  is  a 
warm  friend  of  yours :  I  desire  that  you  will  answer  it  very  soon  and 
cordially;  and  remember  to  make  your  compliments  in  it  to  Comte  du 
Perron.  A  young  man  should  never  be  wanting  in  those  attentions; 
they  cost  little,  and  bring  in  a  great  deal,  by  getting  you  people^s  gootl 
word  and  affection.'  They  gain  the  heai*t,  to  which  I  have  alwiu-s 
advised  you  to  apply  yourstdf  particularly ;  it  guides  ten  thousand  n>r 
one  that  reason  influences. 

1  cannot  end  this  letter,  or  (I  believe)  any  other,  without  repeating 
my  recommendation  of  the  Orace$.  They  are  to  be  met  with  at  Turin : 
for  Ood's  sake,  sacrifice  to  them,  and  they  will  be  propitious.  People 
mistake  grossly,  to  imagine  that  the  least  awkwardness,  either  in  matter 
or  manner,  mind  or  lK>dy,  is  an  indifferent  thing,  and  not  worthy  of 
attention.  It  may  possibly  be  a  weakness  in  me,  (but  in  short  we  are 
all  so  made):  I  confess  to  you  fairly,  that  when  you  shall  oome  home, 
and  that  I  first  see  you,  if  I  find  you  ungraceful  in  your  address,  and 
awkward  in  your  person  and  dress,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  love 
vou  half  so  well  as  I  should  otherwise  do.  let  your  intrinsic  merit  and 
knowledge  be  ever  so  great.  If  that  would  be  your  case  with  me,  as 
it  really  would,  judge  how  nmch  worse  it  might  be  with  others,  who 
have  not  the  same  affection  and  partiality  for  you,  and  to  whose  hearts 
you  must  make  your  own  way. 

Remember  to  write  to  me  constantly,  while  you  are  in  Italy,  in  the 
German  language  and  character,  till  yon  can  write  to  me  in  Italian : 
which  will  not  be  till  you  have  been  some  time  at  Rome. 

Adieu,  my  dear  boy :  may  you  turn  out  wha*.  Mr.  Harte  and  I  wisl 
yov  I  I  must  add,  that,  if  you  do  not,  it  will  6e  bo^h  your  owi  fault 
%nd  your  own  misfortune. 
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LETTER  OLXXXII. 

LoKiXMi,  May  10,  O.  S,  174». 

J)iAB  Boy  :  Tliis  letter  will,  I  hope,  find  you  settled  to  yonr  serious 
studies,  and  your  necessary  exercises  at  Turin,  after  the  hurry  and  the 
dissipation  of  the  Carnival  at  Venice.  I  mean  tliat  your  stay  at  Turin 
should,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  it  will,  be  an  useful  and  ornamental 
period  of  your  education ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  tell  you,  that 
all  F2y  affection  for  you  has  never  yet  given  me  so  much  anxiety,  as 
tlip/.  which  I  now  feel.  Wliile  you  are  in  danger,  I  shall  be  in  fear ; 
and  you  are  in  danger  at  Turin.  Mr.  Harte  will,  by  his  care,  arm  you 
as  well  as  he  can  against  it;  but  your  own  good  sense  and  resolution 
can  alone  make  you  invulnerable.  I  am  informed,  there  are  now  many 
English  at  the  Academy  at  Turin ;  and  I  fear,  those  are  just  so  many 
dangers  for  you  to  encounter.  Who  they  are,  1  do  not  know;  but  J 
well  know  the  general  ill  conduct,  the  indecent  behaviour,  and  the 
illiberal  views,  of  my  young  countrymen  abroad;  especially  wherever 
they  are  in  numbers  together.  Ill  example  is  of  itself  dangerous 
enougii ;  but  those  who  give  it,  seldom  stop  therg ;  they  add  their 
mfamous  exhortations  and  invitations;  and,  if  they  fail,  they  have 
recourse  to  ridicule,  which  is  harder  for  one  of  your  age  and  inexpe- 
rience to  withstand,  than  either  of  the  former.  Be  upon  your  guard, 
therefore,  against  these  batteries,  which  will  all  be  played  upon  you. 
You  are  not  sent  abroad  to  converse  with  your  own  countrymen : 
among  them,  in  general,  you  will  get  little  knowledge,  no  langusges, 
and,  I  am  sure,  no  manners.  I  desire  that  you  will  form  no  connec- 
tions, nor  (what  they  impudently  call)  friendships,  with  these  people: 
which  are,  in  truth,  only  combinations  and  conspiracies  against  good 
morals  and  good  manners.  There  is  commonly,  in  young  people,  a 
facility  that  makes  them  unwilling  to  refuse  any  thing  that  is  asked  of 
them ;  a  mauvaise  honte,  that  makes  them  ashamed  t«>  refuse ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  an  ambition  of  pleasing  and  shining  in  the  company 
they  keep :  these  several  causes  produce  the  best  effect  in  good  com- 
pany, but  the  very  worst  in  bad.  If  people  had  no  vices  but  their 
own,  few  would  have  so  many  as  they  have.  For  my  own  part,  [ 
would  sooner  wear  other  people's  clothes  than  their  vices ;  and  they 
would  sit  upon  me  just  as  well.  I  hope  you  will  have  none ;  but  if 
ever  you  have,  I  beg,  at  least,  they  may  be  all  your  own.  Vices  of 
adoption  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  disgraceful  and  unpardonable. 
There  are  degrees  in  vices,  as  well  as  in  virtues ;  and  I  must  do  my 
countrymen  the  justice  to  say,  that  they  generally  take  their  vices  in  the 
lower  degree.  Their  gallantry  is  the  infamous  mean  debauchery  of 
stews,  justly  attended  and  rewarded  by  the  loss  of  their  health,  as  well 
as  their  character.  Their  pleasures  of  the  table  end  in  beastly  drunken- 
ness, low  riot,  broken  windows,  and  very  often  (as  they  well  deserve)  hn*- 
ken  bones.  They  game  for  the  sake  of  the  vice,  not  of  the  amusement ; 
and  therefore  carry  it  to  excess;  undo,  or  are  undone  by  their  oorapani<ms. 
By  such  conduct,  and  in  such  company  abroad,  they  come  home,  th4 
unimproved,  illiberal,  and  ungentlemanlike  creatures,  that  one  daily  s«tH 
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cheni ,  tliat  is,  in  the  park,  and  in  the  streets,  for  one  never  meets  them 
in  good  company ;  where  they  have  neither  manners  to  present  them- 
selves, nor  merit  to  be  rtfcei  ved.  Bnt,  with  the  manners  of  footmen  and 
gr<M)ms,  they  assume  tlieir  dress  too ;  for  you  must  have  observed  thein 
in  tlie  si  reels*  here,  in  dirty  blue  frocks,  with  oaken  sticks  in  their  hands, 
and  their  hair  greasy  and  unpowdered,  tucked  up  under  their  hats  of  an 
enormous  size.  Thus  finislied  and  adorned  by  their  travels,  they  become 
tlie  disturbers  of  play-houses ;  they  break  the  windows,  and  commonly 
the  landlords,  of  the  taverns  where  they  drink :  and  are  at  once  the  sup- 
port, the  terror^  and  the  victims,  of  the  bawdy-houses  they  frequent. 
These  poor  mistaken  people  think  they  shine,  and  so  they  do  indeed; 
but  it  is  as  putrefaction  shines,  in  the  dark. 

I  am  not  now  preaching  to  yon,  like  an  old  fellow,  upcm  either  reli- 
jinous  or  moral  texts;  I  am  persuaded  that  you  do  not  want  the  best 
instructions  of  tiiat  kind :  bui  1  am  advising  you  as  a  friend,  as  a  man 
of  tlie  world,  as  one  who  would  not  have  you  old  while  you  are  young, 
but  would  have  you  to  take  all  the  pleasures  that  reason  pointj$  out,  and 
that  decency  warrants.  1  will  therefore  suppose,  tor  argument's  sake, 
(tor  upon  no  otiier  account  can  it  be  supposed),  that  all  the  vices  above 
mentioned  were  perfectly  innocent  in  themselves:  they  would  still 
degrade,  vilify,  and  sink  those  who  practised  them;  would  obstruct 
their  rising  in  the  world,  by  debasing  their  characters;  and  ^ve  them  a 
low  turn  of  mind,  and  maimers,  absolutely  inconsistent  with  their  mak- 
ing any  figure  in  upper  life,  and  great  business. 

What  I  have  now  said,  togetlier  with  your  own  good  sense,  is,  I  hope, 
sufticient  to  arm  you  against  the  seduction,  the  invitations,  or  the  profli- 
gate exhortations  (for  1  cannot  call  them  temptations)  of  those  unfortunate 
yoong  people.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  would  engage  you  in 
these  schemes  content  yourself  with  a  decent  but  steady  refusal ;  avoid 
controversy  upon  such  plain  points.  You  are  too  young  to  convert 
them ;  and,  1  trust,  too  wise  to  be  converted  by  them.  Shun  them 
not  only  in  reality,  but  even  in  appearance,  if  you  would  be  well 
received  in  good  company;  for  people  will  always  be  shy  of  receiving  a 
man,  who  comes  from  a  place  where  the  plague  rages,  let  him  look  ever 
80  healthy.  There  are  some  expressions,  both  in  French  and  English, 
and  some  characters,  both  in  those  two  and  in  other  countries,  which 
have,  1  dare  say,  misled  many  young  men  to  their  ruin.  Une  honnite 
dehauche^  vne  jolie  debauche ;  an  agreedble  rake^  a  man  of  pleasure. 
Do  not  think  that  this  means  debauchery  and  profligacy :  nothing  like 
it.  It  means,  at  most,  the  accidental  and  unfrequent  irregularities  of 
youth  and  vivacity,  in  opposition  to  dulne«*8,  formality,  and  want  of 
spirit.  A  commerce  galant^  insensibly  fonned  with  a  woman  of  fashion; 
a  glass  of  wine  or  two  too  much,  unwarily  taken,  in  the  wannth  and 
joy  of  good  company ;  or  some  iinn»cent  frolic,  by  which  nobody  is 
injured,  are  th«  utmost  bounds  of  that  lite  of  pleasure,  which  a  man  of 
^ense  and  decency,  who  has  a  regard  for  his  character,  will  allow  him- 
self, or  be  allijwed  by  others.  Those  who  transgress  them  in  the  hopeif 
3f  shining,  miss  their  aim,  and  bi^come  infamous,  or  at  least  contemptible. 

The  length  or  shortness  of  your  stay  at  Tniin  will  sufficiently  infoni* 
mo  (even  ihough  Mr.  Ilarte  sht)  dd  not)  of  vour  conduct  there;  for,  a* 
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I  have  toiO  von  before,  Mr.  Harte  has  the  strictest  orders  to  cany  jod 
away  iminedifttely  from  thence,  upon  the  first  and  least  svDiptoDi  of 
infection  that  he  discovers  about  you ;  and  I  know  him  to  be  too  con- 
scientiously scrupulous,  and  too  much  your  friend  and  mine,  not  to 
execute  them  exactly.  Moreover,  1  will  inform  you,  that  1  shall  have 
constant  accounts  of  your  behaviour,  from  Comle  Salmour,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Academy ;  whose  son  is  now  here,  and  my  particular 
friend.  1  have,  also,  otlier  good  channels  of  intelligence,  of  which  J  do 
not  apprise  you.  But,  supposing  tliat  nil  turns  out  well  at  Turin,  yet, 
as  I  propose  vour  being  at  Kome,  for  the  Jubilee,  at  Christmas,  1  desire 
that  you  will  apply  yourself  diligently  to  your  exercises  of  dancing, 
fencing,  and  riding  at  the  Academy  ;  as  well  for  the  sake  of  your  health 
and  growth,  as  to  fashion  and  supple  you.  You  must  not  neglect  your 
dress  neitlier,  but  take  care  to  be  bien  mis.  Pray  send  for  the  bebt 
operator  for  the  teeth,  at  Turin,  where  i  suppose  there  is  some  lamous 
one ;  and  let  him  ))Ut  yours  in  pertect  order;  and  tlien  take  care  to  keep 
tliem  so,  afterwards,  yourself.  You  had  very  good  teeth,  and  I  hope 
they  are  so  still ;  but  even  those  who  have  bad  ones,  should  keep  them 
clean ;  for  a  dirty  mouth  is,  in  my  mind,  ill  manners.  In  short,  neglect 
nothing  that  can  possibly  please.  A  thousand  nameless  little  things, 
which  nobody  can  describe,  but  which  every  bo<ly  feels,  con^pire  to 
form  that  whole  of  pleasing;  as  the  several  ]>ieces  of  a  Mosaic  work 
though  separately  of  little  beauty  or  value,  when  properly  joined,  fo»^m 
those  beautiful  figures  which  please  every  body.  A  look,  a  gesture,  an 
attitude,  a  tt)ne  of  voice,  all  bear  their  parts  in  the  great  woi-k  of  pleas- 
ing. The  art  of  pleasing  is  more  particularly  necessary  in  your  intended 
profession,  than  perhaps  in  any  otlier;  it  is,  in  truth,  the  first  half  of 
your  business ;  for  if  you  do  not  please  the  court  you  are  sent  to,  you 
will  be  of  very  little  use  to  the  court  you  are  sent  from.  Please  the 
eyes  and  the  eai's,  they  will  introduce  you  to  the  heart ;  and  nine  times 
in  ten,  the  heart  governs  the  understanding. 

Hake  your  court  particularly,  and  shew  distinguished  attentions,  to 
such  men  and  women  as  are  bei»t  at  court,  highest  in  the  fashion,  ana 
in  the  opinion  of  the  public ;  speak  advantageouslv  of  them  behind  their 
backs,  in  companies  whom  you  have  rea^ai  to  believe  will  tell  them 
again.  Express  your  admiratitm  of  the  many  great  men  that  the  House 
of  Savoy  has  produced :  observe,  that  nature,  instead  of  being  exhausted 
by  those  efforts,  seems  to  have  red(»nbled  them,  in  the  person  of  the 
present  King,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  wonder,  at  this  rate,  where  it 
will  end,  and  conclude  that  it  nmi^t  end  in  the  government  of  all  Europe. 
Say  this,  likewise,  where  it  will  prt>l>ably  be  i*ei)eated  ;  but  say  it  unafi'ect- 
edly,  ai  d,  the  l&st  especially,  with  a  kind  of  enjouement.  These  little  arts 
are  very  allowable,  and  nmst  be  made  use  of  in  the  course  of  the  world; 
thev  are  pleasing  to  one  party,  useful  to  the  other,  and  injurious  to  nobody. 

iJi^hat  1  have  said  with  regard  t(»  my  countr}men  in  general,  does  not 
extend  to  them  all  without  exception;  there  are  scane  who  have  both 
merit  and  manners.  Your  friend,  Mr.  Stevens,  is  among  the  latter ;  and 
1  approve  of  your  connection  with  him.  You  may  happen  to  mtet 
with  some  others,  whi-se  friendship  may  be  of  great  use  to  you  here 
after,  either  from  their  superior  talents,'or  their  rank  and  foi\uu«i;  cut* 
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ti  v«t6  them ;  bat  tihen  I  desire  that  Mr.  Harte  may  be  the  Judge  of  those 
persons. 

Adiea,  ray  dear  child  I     Consider  seriously  the  importance  of  thu 
two  next  years,  to  your  character,  your  figure,  and  your  fortune. 


LETTER    OLXXXIII. 

LosiDcni,  May  22,  0,  A,  I74S. 

DbabBot:  I  recommended  to  you,  in  ray  last,  an  innocent  piece 
of  art ;  tliat  of  flattering  people  behind  their  backs,  in  presence  of  those, 
who,  to  make  their  own  sourt,  much  more  than  for  your  sake,  will  not 
fail  to  repeat,  and  even  amplify  the  praise  to  the  party  concerned.  This 
is,  of  all  flattery,  the  most  pleasing,  and  consequently  the  most  effectual. 
Tliere  are  other,  and  many  other  inofiensive  arts  of  this  kind,  which 
are  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  world,  and  which  he  who  practices 
the  earliest,  will  please  the  most,  aud  rise  the  soonest.  The  spirits  and 
vivacity  of  youth  are  apt  to  neglect  them  as  useless,  or  reject  them  as 
troublesome.  But  subsequent  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world 
reminds  us  of  their  importance,  commonly  when  it  is  too  late.  The 
principal  of  these  things,  is  the  mastery  of  one^s  temper,  and  that  cool- 
ness  of  miud,  and  serenity  of  countenance,  which  hinders  us  from  dis- 
covering, by  words,  actions,  or  even  looks,  those  passions  or  sentiments 
by  which  we  are  inwardly  moved  or  agitated ;  and  the  discovery  of 
which  gives  cooler  and  abler  people  such  infinite  advantages  over  ua, 
not  only  in  great  business,  but  in  all  tlie  most  common  occurrences  of 
life.  A  man  who  does  not  possess  himself  enough  to  hear  disagreeable 
things,  without  visible  marks  of  anger  and  change  of  countenance,  or 
agreeable  ones,  without  sudden  bursts  of  joy  and  expansion  of  counte- 
nance, is  at  the  mercy  of  every  artful  knave,  or  pert  coxcomb;  the  for- 
mer will  provoke  or  please  you  by  design,  to  catch  unguarded  words  or 
looks ;  by  which  he  will  easily  decypher  the  secrets  of  your  heart,  of 
which  you  should  keep  the  kev  yourself,  and  trust  it  with  no  man  liv- 
ing. The  latter  will,  by  his  absui*dity,  and  without  intending  it,  pro- 
duce the  same  disco veines,  of  which  other  people  will  avail  themselves. 
Tou  will  say,  possibly,  that  this  coolness  must  be  constitutional,  and 
consequently  does  not  depend  upon  the  will :  and  I  will  allow  that  con- 
stitution has  some  power  over  us ;  but  I  will  maintain,  too,  that  peo|)le 
very  often,  to  excuse  themselves,  very  unjustly  accuse  their  constitu- 
tions. Oare  and  reflection,  if  properly  used,  will  get  the  better :  and  a 
man  may  as  surely  get  a  habit  of  letting  his  reason  prevail  over  his 
(institution,  as  of  letting,  as  most  people  do,  the  latter  prevail  over  the 
former.  If  you  find  yourself  subject  to  sudden  stai'ts  of  p&<tsion  or 
madness  (for  I  see  no  dilference  between  them,  but  in  their  duration^ 
resolve  within  yourself,  at  least,  never  to  speak  one  word,  while  you 
feel  that  emotion  within  you.  Determine,  too,  to  keep  your  counte- 
nance as  unmoved  and  unembarrassed  as  possible ;  which  steadiness 
you  may  get  a  habit  of,  by  constant  attention.  I  should  desire  nothing 
better,  in  any  negotiation,  than  to  have  to  do  with  one  of  those  men 
«f  wann,  quick  passions ;  which  I  would  take  care  to  set  in  motion 
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By  artful  provocations,  I  would  extort  rash  ungnanled  expresdions ;  and| 
by  hinting  ut  ail  tlie  several  things  that  I  could  sQsi>ect,  infallibly  dis- 
cover the  true  one,  by  the  alteration  it  occasioned  in  the  countenance 
of  tlic  person.  Volto  Mciolto  con  peii$ieri  stretti^  is  a  most  useful  max- 
im in  busint^^.  It  is  so  necessary  at  some  games,  such  asBerlan  Qtiinze^ 
&c.,  that  a  man  wiio  had  not  the  command  of  his  tem[>er  and  counte- 
nance, would  infallibly  be  outdone  by  those  who  had,  even  though  they 
played  fair.  Whereas,  in  business,  you  always  play  with  sharpers;  to 
wliom,  at  least,  you  should  give  no  fair  advantages.  It  may  be  objected, 
that  1  am  now  reconmiending  dissinmlation  to  you ;  I  both  own  and 
justify  it.  It  has  been  long  said.  Qui  ne9eit  dissimulars  tieseit  regnare : 
1  go  still  farther,  and  say,  that  without  some  dissimulation,  no  business 
can  be  carried  on  at  all.  It  is  simulation  that  is  false,  mean,  and  cri- 
minal :  that  is  the  cunning  which  Lord  Bacon  calls,  crooked  or  left- 
baudod  wisdom,  and  which  is  never  made  use  of  but  by  those  who  have 
not  true  wisdom.  And  the  same  great  man  says,  that  dissimulation  is 
only  to  hide  «ur  own  cards,  whereas  simulation  is  put  on,  in  order  to  look 
into  other  pet)ple's.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  his  "  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King," 
witich  lie  has  lately  published,  and  which  I  will  send  you  by  the  tirst 
opportunity,  says  very  justly,  that  simulation  is  a  stiletto^  not  only 
an  unjust  but  an  unlawful  wea|>on,  and  the  use  of  it  very  rarely  to  be 
excused,  never  justified.  Whereas  dissimulation  is  a  shield,  as  secrecy 
is  armour;  and  it  is  no  more  pofl»ible  to  preserve  secrecy  in  business, 
without  some  degree  of  dissimulation,  than  it  is  to  succeed  in  business 
without  secrecy.  He  goes  on,  and  says,  that  those  two  arta,  <»f  dissi- 
mulation and  secrecy,  are  like  the  alloy  mingled  with  pure  ore:  a  little 
is  necessary,  and  will  not  deluise  the  coin  below  its  pro{>er  standard ; 
but  if  more  than  that  little  be  employed,  (that  is,  simulation  and  cun- 
ning,) the  coin  loses  its  currency,  and  the  coiner  bis  credit. 

Make  yourself  absolute  master,  therefore,  of  your  temper  and  your 
countenance,  so  far,  at  least,  as  that  no  visible  change  do  appear  in  either, 
whatever  you  may  feel  inwardly.  This  may  be  difficult,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible;  and,  as  a  man  of  sense  never  attempts  impossibilities 
on  one  hand,  on  the  other,  he  is  never  discouraged  by  difficulties :  on 
the  contrary,  he  redoubles  his  industry  and  his  diligence,  he  perseveres, 
and  infallibly  prevails  at  last.  In  any  point  which  prudence  bids  yon 
pursue,  and  which  a  manifest  utility  attends,  let  difficulties  only  animate 
your  industry  not  deter  you  from  the  pursuit.  If  one  way  has  failed, 
try  another ;  be  active,  persevere,  and  you  will  conquer.  Some  people 
are  to  be  reasoue«l,  some  tlattered,  some  intimidated,  and  some  teazed  into 
a  thing;  but,  in  general,  all  are  to  be  brought  into  it  at  last,  if  skilfully 
applied  to,  properly  managed,  and  indefatigably  attacked  in  their  severaj 
weak  places.  The  time  should  likewise  be  judicionsly  chosen;  every 
man  has  his  mollia  tempora^  but  that  is  far  from  being  all  day  long; 
and  you  would  choose  your  time  very  ill,  it  you  applied  to  a  man  about 
one  'busine.s8,  when  his  head  was  full  of  another,  or  when  his  heart  was 
full  of  grief,  anger,  or  any  other  disagreeable  sentiment. 

li.  <»rder  to  judge  <»f  the  inside  of  others,  study  your  own;  for  men  iu 
general  are  very  much  alike;  and  though  one  has  one  prevailing  passion, 
and  ttnotlier  has  another,  yet  their  operations  are  much  the  same ;  and 
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wL:  *<"  vt  engag68»or  disgusts,  pleases  or  offends  yon^  in  others  will, 
%*v'  •»  mutandis^  engage,  disgust,  please,  or  offend  others,  in  yon. 
O'-  "ve,  with  tlie  nimost  attention,  all  the  operations  of  yoar  own 
mind,  the  nature  of  your  passions,  and  the  various  motives  that  deter- 
m.uo  your  will ;  and  yon  may,  in  a  great  degree,  know  all  mankind. 
Fur  iiL^tanoe,  do  you  find  yourself  hurt  and  mortified  when  another 
makes  you  feel  hU  superiority,  and  your  own  inferiority,  in  knoi^t ledge, 
pjirti),  rank,  or  fortune?  You  will  certainly  take  great  care  nut  to  make 
a  persjon.  whose  goo<l  willj  good  word,  interest,  esteem,  or  friendship, 
you  would  gain,  feel  that  superiority  in  you,  in  case  you  have  it.  If  dis- 
agreeable insinuations,  sly  sneers,  or  re|»eated  contradictions,  teaze  and 
irritate  you,  would  you  use  them  where  you  wish  to  engage  and  please! 
Surely  not,  and  I  hope  you  wish  to  engage  and  please,  almost  univer- 
sally. The  temptation  of  saying  a  smart  and  witty  thing,  or  hon  wot, 
and  the  malicious  applause  with  which  it  is  commonly  received ;  has 
made  people  who  can  say  them,  and,  still  oftener,  people  who  think  they 
can,  but  cannot,  and  yet  try,  more  enemies,  and  implacable  ones  too. 
than  any  one  other  thing  that  I  know  of.  When  such  things,  then,  shall 
happen  to  be  said  at  your  expense,  (as  sometimes  they  certainly  will,) 
reflect  seriously  upon  the  sentiments  of  uneasiness,  anger,  and  resent- 
ment, which  they  excite  in  you;  and  consider  whether  it  can  be  prudent, 
by.  the  same  means,  to  excite  the  same  sentiments  in  others  against  you. 
It  is  a  decided  folly  to  lose  a  friend  for  a  jest;  but,  in  my  mind,  it  is  not 
a  much  less  degree  of  folly,  to  make  an  enemv  of  an  indifferent  and 
neutral  person,  for  the  sa^|  of  a  t>on  mot.  When  things  of  this  kind 
happen  to  be  said  of  you,  the  most  prndent  way  is  to  seem  not  to  sup 
pose  that  they  are  meant  at  you,  but  to  dissemble  and  conceal  whatevei 
degree  of  anger  you  may  feel  inwardly ;  but,  should  they  be  so  plain 
that  you  cannot  be  supposed  ignorant  of  their  meaning,  to  join  in  th<" 
laugh  of  the  company  against  yourself;  acknowledge  the  hit  to  be  a  fair 
one,  and  the  jest  a  good  one,  and  play  off  the  whole  thing  in  seeming 
good  humor ;  but  by  no  means  reply  in  the  same  way ;  which  only 
shows  that  von  are  hurt,  and  publishes  tlie  victory  wnich  you  might 
have  concealed.  Should  the  thing  said,  indeed  injure  your  honour  or 
moral  character,  tliere  is  but  one  proper  reply ;  which  I  hope  you  never 
will  have  occasion  to  make. 

As  the  female  part  of  the  world  has  some  influence,  and  often  too 
much,  over  the  male,  your  conduct  with  regard  to  women,  (I  mean 
women  of  fashion,  for  I  cannot  suppose  you  capable  of  conversing  with 
any  others.)  deserves  some  share  in  your  reflections.  They  are  a  nn 
merous  and  h)quacious  body:  their  hatred  would  be  more  prejudicial  . 
than  their  friendship  can  be  advantageous  to  yon.  A  general  complai- 
sance and  attention  to  that  sex  is  therefore  established  by  custon  and 
certainly  necessary.  But  where  yon  would  particularly  please  any 
one,  whose  situation,  interest,  or  connections,  can  be  of  use  to  you, 
you  must  show  particular  preference.  The  least  attentions  please,  the 
greatest  charm  them.  The  innocent  bu*,  pleasing  flattery  of  their  per- 
«oiis,  however  gross,  is  greedily  swallowed  and  kindly  digested :  hut  a 
seeming  regard  for  their  understandings,  a  seeming  desire  of,  and  defer- 
ence *br,  their  advice,  together  with  a  j^eeming  confidence  in  tlieir  moniJ 
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virtuep,  turns  their  heads  entirely  in  yonr  favour.  N«thinff  shocw^  tcum 
K)  much  as  the  least  appearance  of  that  contempt  which  they  art  apt  to 
suspect  men  of  entertaining  of  their  c-apacities;  and  yon  may  be  ^ory 
sure  of  gaining  their  friendship  if  you  seem  to  think  it  worth  gaining. 
Here  di^$simu)ation  is  very  often  necessary,  and  even  simuUtion  some- 
limes  allowable ;  which,  ait  it  pleases  them,  may  be  useful  to  you,  and  is 
injurious  to  nol>ody. 

This  torn  sheet,*  which  I  did  not  observe  when  I  began  upon  it,  as  it 
alters  the  figure,  sliortens  too  the  length  of  my  letter.  It  may  very  well 
afford  it:  my  anxiety  for  you  carries  me  insensibly  to  these  lengths.  I 
am  apt  to  flatter  myself^  that  my  experience,  at  the  latter  end  of  my  life, 
may  be  of  use  to  you  at  the  beginning  of  yours ;  and  I  do  not  grudge  the 
greatest  trouble,  if  it  can  procure  you  the  least  advantage.  I  even  repeat 
frequently  the  same  things,  the  better  to  imprint  them  on  your  young, 
and,  1  suppose,  yet  giddy  mind  ;  and  I  shall  think  that  part  of  my  time 
the  best  employed,  that  oontributea  to  maLe  you  employ  yours  well. 
God  bless  you;  child  1 

LETTER  OLXXXl^^. 

LovDOV,  Jun4 16,  0, 8. 1741. 

Dbab  Bot  :  I  do  not  guess  where  this  letter  will  find  you,  but  I  hope 
it  will  find  you  well :  I  direct  it  eventually  to  Laubach  ;'from  whence  I 
suppose  you  have  taken  care  to  have  your  letters  sent  after  you.  I  re- 
ceived no  account  from  Mr.  Harte  by  last  pftt,  and  the  mail  due  this  day 
is  not  ret  come  in :  so  that  my  informations  come  down  no  lower  than 
the  2d  June  N.  S.,  the  date  of  Mr.  Uarte's  last  letter.  As  1  am  now  easy 
bout  your  health,  I  am  only  curious  about  yonr  motions,  which,  I  hope, 
aave  been  either  to  Inspruck  or  Verona;  for  I  disapprove  extremely  of 
your  proposed  long  and  troubles>ome  journey  to  Switzerland.  Wherever 
you  may  be,  1  recommend  to  you  to  get  as  much  Italian  as  you  can, 
Defore  you  go  either  to  Rome  or  Naples :  a  little  will  be  of  great  use  to 
you  upon  the  road ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  part,  which 
you  can  easily  acquire  in  two  or  three  months,  will  not  only  facilitate 
your  progress,  but  accelerate  your  perfection  in  that  language,  when  you 
go  to  those  places  where  it  is  generally  spoken ;  as  Naples,  Rome,  Flor- 
ence, &c. 

Should  the  state  of  yimr  health  not  yet  admit  of  your  usual  applica- 
tion to  books,  you  may,  in  a  great  degree,  and  1  hope  you  will,  repair 
that  h>ss,  by  useful  and  instructive  conversations  with  Mr.  Harte :  you 
mav,  for  example,  desire  him  to  give  you,  in  conversation,  the  outlines, 
at  least,  of  Mr.  Lockers  Logic;  a  general  notion  of  ethics,  and  a  \erbal 
epitome  of  rhetoric;  of  all  which  Mr.  Harte  will  give  you  clearer  ideas 
in  half  an  hour,  bj-  word  of  mouth,  than  the  books  of  most  of  the  duil 
fellows  who  have  written  ui>on  those  subjects  would  do  in  a  week. 

I  have  waited  so  long  for  the  [>ost,  which  I  hoped  would  come,  that 
the  post,  which  is  just  going  out,  obliges  me  to  cut  this  letter  i>hort. 
Sod  hiess  you,  my  dear  child !  and  restore  you  soon  to  perfect  health  I 

*  TIm  onginal  to  written  upon  *  iboet  of  paper,  Uie  corner  or  which  If  toru* 
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M7  oo'!i}>liiueQt8  toMr.Harte;  to  whose  care  your  life  is  the  least 
(Thing  thiit  you  owe. 

LETTER  OLXXXV. 

Lonmr,  ^wiu  tt,  O.  A 1741. 

Dhjlb  Boy  :  The  ontside  of  your  letter  of  the  7th  N.  S.,  directed  by 
rcur  own  hand,  gave  me  more  pleasure  tliaa  the  inside  of  any  other 
It;tter  ever  did.  1  received  it  yesterday  at  the  same  time  with  one  from 
Mr.  IJarte  of  the  6th.  They  arrived  at  a  very  proper  time,  for  they 
fonnd  a  consultation  of  physicians  in  my  room,  upon  account  of  a  fever 
which  I  liad  for  four  or  five  days,  but  whioli  has  now  entirely  left  me. 
As  Mr.  Harte  says,  that  your  lungs  now  and  then  give  you  a  little  pain; 
and  that  your  swellings  come  and  go  variably;  but  as  he  mentions  noth- 
ing of  your  coughing,  spitting,  or  sweating,  the  doctors  take  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  you  are  entirely  free  from  those  three  bad  symptoms:  and  fiom 
thence  conclude,  that  the  pain  which  you  sometimes  feel  upon  your 
lungs,  is  only  symptomatical  of  your  rheumatic  disorder,  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  muscles,  which  hinders  the  free  play  of  the  lungs.  But, 
however,  as  the  lungs  are  a  point  of  the  utmost  irai>ortance  and  delicacy, 
they  insist  upon  your  drinking,  in  all  events,  asses'  milk  twice  a-day, 
and  goats'  whey  as  often  as  you  please,  the  ofteuer  the  better :  in  your 
common  diet,  they  recommend  an  attention  to  pectorals,  such  as  sago, 
barley,  turnips,  &c.  These  rules  are  equally  good  in  rheumatic  as  in 
consumptive  cases;  you  will  tlierefore,  I  hope,  strictly  observe  tliem; 
fori  take  it  for  grapted  that  you  are  above  the  silly  likings  or  dislikings, 
in  which  silly  people  indulge  their  tastes,  at  the  expense  of  their  healths. 

I  approve  of  your  going  to  Venice,  as  much  as  1  disapproved  of  your 
going  to  Switzerland.  1  suppose  that  you  are  by  this  time  arrived; 
and,  in  that  supposition,  I  direct  this  letter  there.  But  if  you  should 
find  the  heat  too  great,  or  the  water  offensive,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  I 
would  have  you  go  immediately  to  Ven>na,  and  stay  there  till  the  great 
heats  are  over,  before  you  return  to  Venice. 

The  time  which  you  will  probably  pass  at  Venice  will  allow  you  to 
make  vourself  master  of  that  intricate  and  singular  form  of  government, 
of  which  few  of  our  travellers  know  any  thing.  Read,  ask,  and  see 
every  thing  that  is  relative  to  it.  There  are  likewise  many  valuable 
remains  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  many  fine  pieces  of  the  Antico 
Modemo;  all  which  deserve  a  different  sort  of  attention  from  that  which 
your  countrymen  commonly  give  them.  They  go  to  see  them,  as  tliey 
go  to  see  the  lions,  and  kings  on  horseback,  at  the  Tower  here,  only  to 
say  that  they  have  seen  them.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  view  them  in  an- 
other light;  you  will  consider  them  as  you  would  a  poem,  to  which 
indeed  tliey  are  akin.  You  will  observe,  whether  the  sculptor  has  ani- 
mated his  stone,  or  the  painter  his  canvas,  into  the  just  expression  ol 
those  sentiments  and  passions  which  should  cliaracterise  and  mark  their 
several  figures.  You  will  examine,  likewise,  whether  in  their  groupi 
there  be  a  unity  of  action,  or  proper  relation;  a  truth  of  dress  and  man 
ners.    Sculpture  and  painting  are  very  justly  called  liberal  arts ;  a  liveljr 
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and  strong  iroagination,  together  with  a  Just  obsenratfon.  r»c'.»g  "'o,^ 
lutely  necessary  to  excel  in  either;  which,  in  ray  opiniou.  \-  - .  f 
means  the  case  of  music,  though  called  a  liberal  art,  and  now  il  Ita*; 
placed  even  above  ihe  other  two ;  a  pniof  of  the  decline  of  that  country. 
The  Venetian  school  produced  many  great  painters,  such  as  Paul  Vero- 
nese, Titian,  Palma,  &c.,  of  whom  you  will  see,  as  well  in  private  houses, 
as  in  churches,  very  fine  pieces.  The  Last  Supper,  of  Paul  Veronese, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Greorge,  is  reckoned  his  capital  performance,  nnd 
deserves  your  attention;  as  does  also  the  famous  picture  of  the  Con.  to 
Family,  hy  Titian.  A  taste  for  sculpture  and  painting  is,  in  my  mil:  I  hs 
becoming,  as  a  taste  for  fiddling  and  piping  is  unbecoming  a  man  of  fasn- 
ion.  The  former  is  connected  with  history  and  poetry ;  the  latter,  with 
nothing  that  I  know  of,  but  bad  company. 

Learn  Italian  as  fast  as  ever  yon  can,  that  yon  may  be  able  to  under- 
stand it  tolerably,  and  speak  it  a  little,  before  you  go  to  Rome  and 
Naples.  There  are  many  good  histoiians  in  that  language,  and  excellent 
.ranslations  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authors ;  which  are  called 
the  Oollana;  but  the  only  two  Italian  poets,  that  deserve  your  acquaint- 
ance, are  Ariosto  and  Tasso ;  and  they  undoubtedly  have  great  merit. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Harte,  and  tell  him  that  I  have  consulted 
about  his  leg,  and  that  if  it  was  only  a  sprain,  be  ought  to  keep  a  tight 
bandage  about  the  part,  for  a  considerable  time,  and  do  nothing  else  to 
it.    Adieu  I    Jttbeo  te  bene  valere. 


LETTER  CLXXXVI. 

LoRDOV,  Jidp  «,  0.  a  17# 

Dbab  Boy:  As  I  am  now  no  longer  in  pun  about  your  health,  which 
I  trust  is  perfectly  restored ;  and  as,  by  the  vainous  accounts  I  have  had 
of  you,  I  need  not  be  in  pain  about  your  learning ;  our  correspondence 
may,  for  the  future,  turn  upon  less  important  points,  comparatively; 
though  still  very  important  ones ;  I  mean,  the  knowledge  of  the  world, 
decorum,  manners,  address,  and  all  those  (commonly  called  little)  accom- 
plishments  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  give  greater  accomplish- 
ments their  full  value  and  lustre. 

Ilad  I  the  admirable  ring  of  Gyges,  which  rendered  the  wearer  in^ib- 
ible;  and  had  I,  at  tlie  same  time,  those  magic  powers,  which  were  very 
common  fV)rmerly,  but  are  now  very  scarce,  of  transporting  myself,  by  a 
wish,  to  any  given  place;  my  fii*st  exi)edition  would  be  to  Venice,  there 
to  reconnoitre  you,  unseen  myself.  I  would  first  take  you  in  the  morning 
at  breakfast  with  Mr.  Harte,  and  attend  to  your  natural  and  unguai'dea 
convei-sation  with  him;  from  whence,!  think,  I  could  pretty  well  judge 
of  your  natural  turn  of  mind.  How  I  should  rejoice  if  I  overheard  you 
asking  him  pertinent  questions  upon  useful  subjects!  or  making  judicious 
reflections  upon  the  studies  of  that  morning,  or  the  occurrences  of  the 
former  day  I  XJifn  ]t  would  follow  you  into  the  different  companies  of 
the  day,  and  carefully  observe  in  what  manner  you  presented  yourself  to, 
and  behaved  yourself  with,  men  of  sense  and  dignity ;  whether  your 
address  was  respectful,  and  yet  easy ;  your  air  modest,  and  yet  uneni 
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barrassed;  and  I  would,  at  the  same  time,  penetrate  into  tJieir  thongfata, 
in  order  to  know  whether  yonr  first  (tbord  made  that  advantageoos  iin* 
pression  upon  tlieir  fancies,  which  a  certain  address,  air,  and  mannersi 
never  fail  doing.  I  would  afterwards  follow  you  to  the  mixed  com{»a* 
nies  of  the  evening;  such  as  assemblies^  suppers,  ^.,  and  there  watob 
if  you  trifled  gracefully  and  genteelly :  if  your  good-breeding  and  {>olite" 
ness  made  way  tor  your  parts  and  Knowledge.  With  what  pleasure 
should  I  hear  people  cry  out,  Ch^  garbaUhCcmaliere^  eorn^  i  putitOj  du" 
intolto^  $pirito$o  /  If  all  these  things  turned  out  to  my  mind,  I  would 
immediately  assume  my  own  shape,  become  visible,  and  embrace  you : 
but  if  the  contrary  happened,  I  would  preserve  my  invisibility,  make  the 
best  of  my  way  home  again,  and  sink  my  disappointment  upon  you  and 
the  world.  As,  unfortunately,  these  supernatural  powers  of  Genii,  Fai- 
ries, Sylphs,  and  Gnomes,  have  had  the  fate  of  the  oracles  they  succeeded, 
and  have  ceased  for  some  time,  1  must  content  myself,  (till  we  meet  nat- 
urally, and  in  the  common  way,)  witli  Mr.  Uarte's  written  accounts  of 
vuu,  and  the  verbal  ones  which  1  now  and  then  receive  from  people  who 
have  seen  you.  However,  I  believe  it  would  do  you  no  harm,  if  you 
would  always  imagine  that  I  were  present,  and  saw  and  heard  every 
thing  you  did  and  said. 

There  is  a  certain  concurrence  of  various  little  circumstances,  which 
compose  what  the  French  call  Vaimdble ;  and  which,  now  that  yon  are 
entering  into  the  world,  you  ought  to  make  it  your  particular  study  to 
acquire.  Without  them,  your  learning  will  be  pedantry,  your  conver- 
»itiou  often  improper,  always  unpleasant,  and  your  figure,  however  good 
ill  itself,  awkward  and  unengaging.  A  diamond,  while  rough,  has  indeed 
its  intrinsic  value;  but,  till  polished,  is  of  no  use,  and  would  neither  be 
sought  for  nor  worn.  Its  great  lustre,  it  is  true,  proceeds  from  its  solid- 
ity, und  htrong  cohesion  of  parts;  but  without  the  last  polish,  it  would 
reiiiuin  for  ever  a  dirty,  rough  mineral,  in  the  cabinets  of  some  few 
curious  collectors.  You  have,  I  hope,  that  solidity,  and  cohesion  of 
puixs;  take  now  as  much  pains  to  get  the  lustre.  Good  company,  if  you 
make  tiie  right  use  of  it,  will  cut  you  into  shape,  and  give  you  the  true 
brilliant  polish.  A  propoi  of  diamonds;  I  have  sent  you,  by  Sir  James 
Gray,  tlie  King^s  Minister,  who  will  be  at  Venice  about  the  middle  of 
September,  my  own  diamond  buckles;  which  are  fitter  for  your  young 
feeu  than  for  lu^  old  ones :  they  will  properly  adorn  you ;  they  would 
omy  expose  me.  If  Sir  James  finds  any  body  whom  he  can  trust,  and 
who  will  be  at  Venice  befoi*e  him,  he  will  send  them  by  that  person ; 
but  if  he  phould  not,  and  that  you  should  be  gone  from  Venice  betore 
he  gets  there,  he  will  in  that  case  give  them  to  your  banker^  Monsieur 
O^uet,  to  forward  to  you,  wherever  you  may  then  be.  You  are  now 
ot  nn  ^g'^,  M-  which  the  adorning  your  person  is  not  only  not  ridiculous, 
but  ^^I'oper  and  becoming.  Negligence  would  imply  either  an  inditfer- 
eni.o  aN>ut  pleosrng,  or  else  an  insolent  security  of  pleasing,  witliout 
u^t.tg  those  means  to  which  others  are  obliged  to  have  recourse.  A 
tl orongh  cleanliness  in  your  person  is  as  necessary,  for  your  own  health. 
Hi,  it  is  not  to  be  offensive  to  other  people.  Washing  yourselt^  and  rub- 
iL/  your  body  and  limbs  frequently  with  a  tiesh-brusli,  will  conduce  as 
juch  to  healtii  as  to  cleanliness.    A  particular  attention  to  tlie  deauli 
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neB8  of  your  month,  teeth,  handa,  and  naila,  is  bat  common  decency,  ia 
order  not  to  offend  people's  eves  and  noses. 

I  send  yon  here  inclosed  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  Dnke  of 
Niveruoid,  the  French  Ambassador  at  Rome;  who  i-*,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  prettiest  men  I  ever  knew  in  my  life.  I  do  not  know  a  better 
model  for  yon  to  form  yourself  upon ;  pray  observe  and  frequent  him  as 
much  as  you  can.  Ue  will  shew  you  what  manners  and  graces  are.  I 
shall,  by  successive  posts,  send  you  more  letters,  both  for  Home  and 
Naples,  where  it  will  be  your  own  fault  entirely,  if  you  do  not  keep  the 
very  best  company. 

As  you  will  meet  swarms  of  Germans  wherever  yon  go,  1  desire  that 
you  will  constantly  converse  with  them  in  their  own  language,  which 
will  improve  you  in  that  language,  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  an  agree* 
able  piece  of  civility  to  them. 

Your  stay  in  Italy  will,  1  do  not  doubt,  make  you  critically  master  of 
Italian ;  1  know  it  may,  if  you  please,  for  it  is  a  very  regular,  and  con- 
sequently a  very  easy  language.    Adieu  1  God  bless  yon  1 


LETTER  OLXXXVII. 

LoiTDOir,  Julv  90,  O,  &  174». 

Bear  Boy:  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Harte  last  Monday,  the  17th,  O.  S.,  in  an« 
swer  to  his  letter  of  the  20th  June,  N.  S.,  which  I  had  received  but  the 
day  before,  after  an  interval  of  eight  posts ;  during  which,  I  did  not 
know  whether  you  or  he  existed,  and  indeed  1  began  to  think  that  yon 
did  not  By  that  letter  yon  ought  at  this  time  to  be  at  Venice;  where 
1  hoi>e  you  are  arrived  in  perfect  health,  alter  the  baths  of  Tieffer,  in 
case  you  have  made  use  of  them.  1  hope  they  are  not  hot  batlis,  if  your 
lunffs  are  still  tender. 

I  our  friend,  the  Oomte  d'Einsiedlen,  is  arrived  here :  he  has  been  at 
my  door,  and  1  have  been  at  his ;  but  we  have  not  yet  met.  He  will 
dine  with  me  some  day  this  week.  Oomte  Lascaris  inquires  atter  jrou 
very  frequently,  and  with  great  atiection ;  pray  answer  the  letter  which 
I  forwarded  to  you  a  great  while  ago  from  him.  You  may  inclose  your 
answer  to  me,  and  1  will  take  care  to  give  it  him.  Those  attentions 
ought  never  to  be  omitted ;  they  cost  httle,  and  please  a  great  deal ;  bat 
the  neglect  of  them  oilends  more  than  you  can  yet  imagine.  Great 
merit,  or  great  failings,  will  make  you  be  respected  or  despised ;  but 
tntles,  little  attentions,  mere  nothings,  either  done,  or  neglected,  will 
make  you  either  liked  or  disliked,  in  the  general  run  of  the  world. 
Examine  yourself  why  you  like  such  and  such  people,  and  dislike  such 
and  such  others ;  and  yua  will  find,  that  those  different  i^entiments  pro- 
ceed from  very  slight  causes.  Moral  virtues  are  the  foundation  of  society 
in  general,  and  of  friendship  in  particular;  but  attentions,  manners,  and 
graces,  both  adorn  and  strengthen  them.  My  heart  is  so  set  upon  yonr 
pleasing,  and  consequently  succeeding,  in  the  worM,  that  possiblv  1  h^Ae 
already  (and  probably  shall  again)  rejieat  the  same  tlJngs  over  and  o'tut 
to  you.  However,  to  err,  if  1  do  err,  on  the  surer  side,  I  shall  conti  ^uy 
to  communicate  to  you  those  observationB  ipon  the  world  which  1  *n*^ 
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raperieDce  has  enabled  me  to  make,  and  which  I  haye  generally  found 
to  hold  true.  Your  youth  and  talents,  armed  witli  my  experience,  may 
go  a  great  way ;  and  that  armour  is  yery  much  at  your  service,  if  yon 
please  to  wear  it.  I  premise  that  it  is  not  my  imagination,  but  my 
memory,  that  gives  you  these  rules:  I  am  not  writing  pretty,  but  useful 
reflections.  A  man  of  sense  soon  discoyei*s,  because  he  carefully  observes, 
where,  and  how  long,  he  is  welcome ;  and  takes  care  to  leave  tlie  com* 
pany,  at  least  as  soon  as  he  is  wished  out  of  it.  Fools  never  perceive 
where  they  are  either  ill-timed  or  ill-placed. 

1  am  this  moment  agreeably  stopp^,  in  the  course  of  my  reflection's, 
by  the  arrival  of  Mr.Uarte^s  letter  of  the  18th  July,N.S.,  toMr.Greven- 
kop,  with  one  inclosed  for  your  Mamma.  1  And  by  it  tliut  many  of  his 
and  your  letters  to  me  mu8t  have  miscarried ;  for  he  says,  thai  I  liave 
had  regular  accounts  of  you:  whereas  all  those  accounts  have  been  only, 
his  letter  of  the  6th  and  yours  of  the  7th  June,  N.  S.;  his  of  tl.e  20th 
June,  K.  S.,  to  me;  and  now  his  of  the  18th  July,  N.  8.,  to  Mr.  Greven- 
kop.  Ilowever,  since  you  are  so  well,  as  Mr.  Uarte  says  you  are,  all  is 
well.  I  am  extremely  glad  that  you  have  no  complaint  upon  your  lungs; 
but  1  desire  that  you  will  think  yon  have,  for  three  or  four  months  to 
come.  Keep  in  a  course  of  asses^  or  goats^  milk,  for  one  is  as  good  as 
the  other,  and  |>088ibly  the  latter  is  the  best;  and  let  your  common  food 
be  as  pectoral  as  you  can  conveniently  make  it.  Pray  tell  Mr.  Harte 
that,  according  to  his  desire,  1  have  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Fir- 
mian.  I  ho[>e  you  write  to  him  too,  from  time  to  lime.  The  letters  of 
recommendation  of  a  man  of  his  merit  and  learning  will,  to  be  sure,  be 
of  great  use  to  you  among  the  learned  world  in  Italy ;  that  is,  provided 
you  take  care  to  keep  up  to  the  character  he  give^  you  in  them ;  other* 
wise  they  will  only  add  to  your  disgrace. 

Consider  that  you  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  time  by  your  illness;  fetch 
it  up  now  that  you  are  well.  At  present  you  should  be  a  good  econo* 
misi  of  your  moments,  of  which  company  and  sights  will  claim  u  con- 
siderable share ;  so  that  those  which  remain  for  study  must  be  not  only 
attentiyely,  but  greedily  employed.  But  indeed  1  do  not  suspect  yoa 
of  one  single  moment^s  idleness  in  the  whole  day.  Idleness  is  only  the 
refuge  of  weak  minds,  and  the  holiday  of  fools.  1  do  not  call  good  com- 
pany and  liberal  pleasures,  idleness;  far  from  it:  I  recommend  to  you  a 
Kood  share  of  both. 

1  send  you  Itere  inclosed  a  letter  for  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani,  which 
you  will  give  him,  as  soon  as  you  get  to  Rome,  and  betbre  you  deliver 
any  others ;  the  Purple  expects  that  preierence ;  go  next  to  the  Due  da 
Niveniois,  to  whom  you  are  recommended  by  several  people  at  Paris,  as 
well  as  by  myself.    Then  you  may  carry  your  other  letters  occasionally. 

Remember  to  pry  narrowly  into  every  part  of  the  government  of 
Venice:  inform  yourself  of  the  History  of  that  Republic,  especially  ol 
its  most  remaiiuible  eras ;  such  as  the  Lifftis  de  Cambray^  in  1509,  by 
which  it  had  like  to  have  been  destroyed ;  and  the  conspiracy  fonued 
by  the  Marquis  de  Bedmar,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  to  subject  it  to  the 
Crown  of  bpain.  The  famous  disputes  between  that  Republic  and  the 
Pope  are  worth  yomr  knowledge;  and  the  writings  of  the  celebrated 
and  learned  I^a  Paolo  di  Sarpi^  upon  that  occasion,  worth  your  read 
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ing.  It  was  once  the  greatest  oommercial  power  in  Enrope,  anu  lO  tbt 
14th  and  15th  eentnries  made  a  considerable  figare ;  but  at  present  its 
commerce  is  decayed,  and  its  riclies  consequently  decreased ;  and,  far 
from  meddling  now  with  the  affairs  of  the  Continent,  it  owes  its  security 
to  its  nentrality  and  inefficiency ;  and  that  security  will  last  no  longer, 
than  till  one  of  the  great  Powers  in  Europe  engrosses  the  rest  of  Italy ; 
an  event  which  this  century  possibly  may,  but  which  the  next  probably 
will  see. 

Your  friend  Oomte  d^Ensiedlen,  and  his  Governor,  have  been  with  me 
tl  is  moment,  and  delivered  me  your  letter  from  Berlin,  of  February  tlie 
28th,  N.  S.  1  like  them  both  so  well,  that  I  am  gUid  you  did;  and  still 
glaflder  to  hear  what  they  say  of  you.  Go  on,  and  continue  to  deserve 
the  praises  of  those  who  deserve  praises  themselves.    Adieu. 

I  break  open  this  letter  to  acknowledge  yours  of  the  dOth  June,  K.  S., 
which  I  have  but  this  instant  received,  though  thirteen  days  antecedent 
in  date  to  Mr.  Barters  last.  I  never  in  my  life  heard  of  bathing  four 
hours  a  day ;  and  I  am  impatient  to  hear  of  your  safe  arrival  at  Venice, 
after  so  extraordinary  an  operation. 


LETTER  OLXXXVm. 

honoM,  July  90,  O,  A  174». 

Drab  Bot:  Mr.  Barters  letters  and  yours  drop  in  upon  me  mosi 
Irregularly ;  for  I  received,  by  the  last  post,  one  fn)m  Mr.  Harte,  of  the 
9th,  N.  S.,  and  that  which  Mr.  Grevenkop  had  received  from  him,  the 
post  before,  was  of  the  Idth ;  at  last,  1  suppose,  I  shall  receive  them  all. 

I  am  very  glad  that  my  letter,  with  Dr.  Shaw's  opinion,  has  lessened 
your  bathing;  for  since  I  was  born,  I  never  heard  of  bathing  four  hours 
a-day ;  which  would  surely  be  too  much,  even  in  Medea^s  kettle,  if  yon 
wanted  (as  you  do  not  yet)  new  boiling. 

Though,  in  that  letter  of  mine,  I  proposed  your  going  to  Inspruck,  it 
was  only  in  opposition  to  Lausanne,  which  I  thought  much  too  long  and 
painful  a  journey  for  yoc;  but  you  will  have  found,  by  my  subsequent 
letters,  that  I  entirely  approved  of  Venice :  where  I  hope  you  have  now 
been  some  time,  and  which  is  a  much  better  place  for  you  to  reside  at, 
till  you  go  to  Naples,  than  either  Tieffer  or  Laubach.  I  love  capitals 
extremely ;  it  is  in  capitals  that  the  best  company  is  always  to  be  foand; 
and  consequently,  the  best  manners  to  be  learned.  .The  very  best  pro- 
vincial places  have  some  awkwardness,  that  distinguish  their  manners 
from  tliose  of  the  metropolis.  A  propos  of  capitals,  I  send  you  here  two 
letters  of  recommendation  to  Naples,  from  Moasieur  Finochetti,  the  Nea- 
politan Minister  at  the  Hague ;  and  in  my  next  1  shall  send  you  two  more, 
from  the  same  person,  to  the  same  place. 

I  have  examined  Oomte  d'Einsiedlen  so  narrowly  concerning  you,  that 
I  have  extorted  from  him  a  confession,  that  yon  do  not  care  to  speak 
German,  unless  to  such  as  undecstand  no  other  language.  At  this  rate, 
you  will  never  speak  it  well,  which  I  am  very  desirous  that  you  should 
do.  and  of  which  you  would,  in  time,  find  the  advantage.    Whoever  has 
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not  the  oommand  of  a  langnage,  and  does  not  speak  it  with  facility,  will 
always  appear  below  himself,  when  he  converses  in  that  language;  the 
want  of  words  and  phrases  will  cramp  and  lame  his  thoughts.  As  you 
n:«'  know  Grerman  enough  to  express  yonrself  tolerably,  speaking  it  very 
often  will  soon  miJce  yon  speak  it  very  well :  And  then  yon  will  appca# 
in  it  whatever  you  are.  What  with  your  own  Saxon  servant  and  the 
-.wanns  Af  Germans  you  will  meet  wiUi  wherever  you  go,  you  may  have 
opportunities  of  conversing  in  tliat  language  half  the  day ;  and  1  do  very 
seriously  rl^-sire  that  you  will,  or  else  all  the  pains  that  you  have  alread> 
taken  about  it  are  lost.  Ton  will  remember  hkewise,  that,  till  you  car 
write  in  Italian,  you  are  always  to  write  to  me  in  German. 

Mr  Barters  conjecture  concerning  your  distemper  seems  to  be  a  very 
reasonable  one;  it  agrees  entirely  with  mine,  which  is  the  universal 
rule  by  wluch  every  man  jadges  of  another  man^s  opinion.  But,  what- 
ever ma\  have  been  the  oaose  of  your  rheumatic  disorder,  the  t>tfects 
are  still  to  be  attended  to;  and  as  tiiere  must  be  a  remaining  acrimony 
in  your  ])lr*oi,  you  ought  to  have  regard  to  tliat,  in  your  common  diet 
as  well  as  ib  your  medicines ;  both  which  should  be  of  a  sweetening 
alkaline  natnre,  and  promotive  of  perspiration.  Rheumatic  complaints 
ve  very  apt  to  return,  and  those  returns  would  be  very  vexatious  and 
detrimental  to  you,  at  your  age,  and  in  your  course  of  travels.  Your 
time  is,  now  ppr*icularly,  inestimable;  and  every  hour  of  it,  at  present, 
worth  more  than  a  year  will  be  to  you  twenty  years  hence.  You  are 
now  laying  Uu'  foundation  of  your  future  character  and  fortune ;  and 
one  single  stont-  wanting  in  that  foundation  is  of  more  cimsequence  than 
fifty  in  the  supt'r structure;  which  can  always  be  mended  and  embel- 
lished if  the  fonndation  is  solid.  To  carry  on  the  metaphor  of  build 
ding:  1  wonld  wish  yon  to  be  a  Corinthian  edifice,  upon  a  Tuscan 
foundation ;  the  latter  having  tlie  utmost  strength  and  solidity  to  sup- 
port, and  the  n»rmer  all  possible  ornaments  to  decorate.  The  Tuscan 
column  is  coarse,  clumsy,  and  unpleasant;  nobody  looks  at  it  twice; 
the  Corinthian  fluted  column  is  beautiful  and  attractive;  but  witiiout 
a  solid  foundation,  can  hardly  be  seen  twice,  because  it  must  eoon  tum- 
ble down.    Yo"*rs  affectionately. 


LETTER  CLXXXIX. 

LovDOir,  Auffutt  7,  0,  A  ITtf. 

DiAB  Boy:  By  l!r.  Harte's  letter  to  me  of  the  18th  July,  N.  8., 
which  I  received  by  the  l^t  post,  I  am  at  length  infonned  of  the  p&r- 
ticulaf  I  both  of  youi  past  distemper,  and  of  your  future  motions.  As 
to  the  former,  1  am  now  convinced,  and  so  is  Dr.  Shaw,  that  your  lungs 
were  only  symptomatically  afTected ;  and  that  the  rlieumatic  tendency 
is  wh^t  you  are  cliitifly  now  to  guard  against^  but  (for  greater  security) 
with  due  attention  still  to  yt>ur  lungs,  as  if  they  had  been,  and  still 
were,  a  little  affected.  Ic  cither  case,  a  cooling,  pectoral  regimen  is 
equally  good.  By  cooling,  I  mean  cooling  in  its  consequences  not  cold 
•o  the  palate ;  for  notliinv  is  more  dangerous  tlian  verv  cold  liquors,  al 
the  very  tioM  that  one  longs  for  them  Uie  nost ;  which  is,  when  one  if 
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very  hot.  Fruit,  when  full  ripe,  is  Tery  wholesome ;  b*it  then  !t  mnsl 
be  within  certain  bonnds  as  to  qnantity ;  for  I  have  kn<  wn  many  of 
my  C4mntrymen  die  of  bloody-flaxes,  by  indulging  in  too  great  a  c»?an- 
tity  of  fniit,  in  those  countries,  where,  from  the  goodness  and  ri|>e<.Mi8 
of  it,  they  thought  it  could  do  them  no  harm.  Ne  quid  n*mi$y  ie  a 
niobt  excellent  rule  in  every  thing;  but  commonly  the  least  o^'V^^'ved, 
by  people  of  your  age,  in  any  thing. 

As  to  your  future  motions,  I  am  yery  well  pleased  with  tLcm,  aad 
greatly  prefer  your  intended  stay  at  Verona,  to  Venice,  w!*c.:-o  alm'tst 
stagnating  waters  must,  at  this  time  of  tlie  year,  corrupt  tlie  air. 
Verona  has  a  pure  and  clear  air,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  a  great  deal  of 
good  company.  Marquis  Maffei,  alone,  would  be  worth  g(»it-<;  there  for. 
You  may,  1  think,  very  well  leave  Verona  about  the  m  adle  of  Septem- 
ber, when  the  great  heats  will  be  quite  over,  and  then  make  the  best 
of  your  way  to  Naples;  where,  I  own,  I  want  to  have  you  by  way  of 
precaution,  (I  hope  it  is  ratlier  over  caution,)  in  case  of  the  last  remains 
of  a  pulmonic  disorder.  The  amphitheatre  at  Verona  is  worth  your 
attention ;  as  are  also  many  buildings  there  and  at  Vicenza,  of  the 
famous  Andrea  Palladio,  whose  taste  and  style  of  bn!) Jings  were  truly 
antique.  It  would  not  be  amiss,  if  you  employed  three  or  four  days 
in  learning  the  five  orders  of  Architecture,  with  their  general  propor- 
tions ;  and  you  may  know  all  that  you  need  know  of  t  em  in  that 
time.  Palladio^s  own  book  of  Architecture  is  the  best  you  can  make 
use  of  for  that  purpose,  skipping  over  the  lowest  mechanical  part  of  it, 
such  as  the  materials,  the  cement,  &c 

Mr.  Harte  tells  me,  that  your  acquaintance  with  the  Classics  is 
renewed ;  the  suspension  of  which  has  been  so  short,  that  I  dare  say  it 
has  produced  no  coldness.  I  hope,  and  believe,  you  are  now  so  much 
master  of  them,  that  two  hours  every  day,  uninterruptedly,  for  a  year 
or  two  more,  will  make  you  perfectly  so;  and  I  think  yoji  cannot  now 
allot  them  a  greater  share  than  that  of  your  time,  considering  the  many 
other  things  you  have  to  learn  and  to  do.  You  must  ^now  how  to 
speak  and  write  Italian  perfectly :  you  must  learn  eome  Logic,  some 
Geometry,  and  some  Astronomy ;  not  to  mention  your  F.Xfrcises,  where 
they  are  to  be  learned ;  and,  above  all,  you  must  learn  t}i%)  \f  i>rld,  which 
is  not  soon  learned ;  and  only  to  be  learned  by  frequenting  good  and 
various  companies. 

Conside:*,  therefore,  how  precious  every  moment  of  time  is  to  you 
now.  The  more  you  apply  to  your  business,  the  more  y*  u  will  taste 
your  pleasures.  The  exercise  of  the  mind  in  the  nucning  whets  tiie 
apjietite  tor  the  pleasures  of  the  evening,  as  much  as  the  exercise  of  the 
body  whets  the  appetite  for  dinner.  Business  and  pleasure,  rightly 
understood  mutually  assist  each  other ;  izistead  of  being  enemies,  as 
silly  or  dull  people  often  think  them.  ITo  man  tastes  pleasures  truly, 
who  does  not  earn  them  by  previous  business ;  and  few  people  do  busi- 
ness well,  who  do  nothing  else.  Bemember  ^hat  when  I  speak  of  plea- 
iures,  I  id  ways  mean  the  elegant  pleasures  vf  a  rational  being,  and  not 
the  brutal  ones  of  a  swine.  I  mean  la  bonne  CJuitre^  short  of  gluttony ; 
wine,  infinitely  short  ot  drunkenness ;  play,  witbont  the  last  gaming ; 
and  gaUsQtry,  without  debauchery.    There  is  a  ane  in  all  these  things. 
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w! JJi  wen  of  sense,  for  greater  security,  take  care  to  keep  a  good  deal 
on  the  right  side  of;  for  sickness,  pain,  contempt  and  infamy,  lie  imme* 
diately  on  the  other  side  of  it.  Men  of  sense  and  merit,  in  all  other 
respects,  may  have  had  some  of  tliese  failings ;  bat  Uien  those  few 
examples,  instead  of  inviting  us  to  imitation,  should  only  put  us  the 
more  upon  our  guard  against  such  weaknesses :  and  whoever  thinks  them 
fashionable,  will  not  be  so  himself;  1  have  often  known  a  fashionable 
man  have  some  one  vice ;  but  I  never  in  my  life  knew  a  vicious  man  a 
fiishionable  man.  Vice  is  as  degrading  as  it  is  criminaL  God  blest 
yon,  ray  dear  '^hild  I 

LETTEB   CXO. 

LovDOH,  AMffud  80,  0.  A  174». 

Dbab  Bot  :  Let  us  resume  our  reflections  upon  men,  their  characters, 
their  manners,  in  a  word,  our  reflections  upon  the  world.  They  may 
help  you  to  form  yourself,  and  to  know  others ;  a  knowledge  very  use- 
ful at  all  ages,  very  rare  at  yours.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  nobody's  busi- 
ness to  communicate  it  to  young  men.  Their  masters  teach  them, 
eingl^,  the  languages,  or  the  sciences  of  theiV  several  departments ;  and 
are  mdeed  generally  incapable  of  teaching  them  the  world:  their 
parents  are  often  so  too,  or  at  least  neglect  doing  it;  either  from  avo- 
cations, indifference,  or  from  an  opinion,  that  tlirowing  them  into  the 
world  (as  they  call  it)  is  the  best  way  of  teaching  it  them.  This  last 
notion  is  in  a  great  degree  tme ;  that  is,  the  world  can  doubtless  never 
be  well  known  by  theory :  practice  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  l^t  surely 
it  is  of  great  use  to  a  young  man,  before  he  sets  out  for  that  country, 
fuU  of  mazes,  windings,  and  turnings,  to  have  at  least  a  general  map 
of  it,  made  by  some  experienced  traveller. 

There  is  a  certain  dignity  of  manners  absolutely  necessary,  to  make 
even  the  most  valuable  character  either  respected  or  respectable. 

Horse-play,  romping,  frequent  and  loud  fits  of  laughter,  jokes,  wag- 
eery,  and  indiscriminate  familiarity,  will  sink  both  merit  and  know- 
ledge into  a  degree  ot  contempt.  They  compose  at  most  a  merry  fel- 
low ;  and  a  merry  fellow  was  never  yet  a  respectable  man.  Indiscri- 
minate familiarity  either  offends  your  superiors,  or  else  dubbs  you  their 
dependent,  and  led  captain.  It  gives  your  inferiors  just,  but  trouble- 
some and  improper  claiurs  of  equality.  A  joker  is  near  akin  to  a 
buffoon ;  and  neither  of  thtin  is  the  least  related  to  wit.  Whoever  is 
admitted  or  sought  for,  in  company,  upon  any  other  account  than  that 
of  his  merit  and  manners,  is  never  respected  there,  but  only  made  use 
of.  We  will  have  such-a-one,  for  he  sings  prettily ;  we  will  invite  such- 
a-one  to  a  ball,  for  he  dances  well :  we  will  have  such-a-one  at  sup|>er, 
for  he  is  always  joking  and  laughing ;  we  will  ask  another,  because  he 
plays  deep  at  all  ^amea,  or  because  he  can  drink  a  great  deal.  These 
Hre  a!l  vilifying  distinctions,  mortifying  preferences,  and  exclude  all 
'U 1^  of  esteem  and  regard.  Whoever  if  had  (as  it  is  called)  in  company 
rr  tr.e  sake  of  any  one  thing  singly,  is  singly  that  thing,  and  will  never 
oti  f;..n8idored  in  any  other  light;  consequently  never  respected,  let  hit 
;-»  (iu  be  what  they  will. 
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This  dlgnitj  of  manners,  which  I  recommend  so  much  to  jiMy  it 
not  only  as  different  from  pride,  as  true  courage  is  from  hbisiering,  or 
true  wit  from  joking;  but  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  it;  for  noth- 
ing vilifies  and  degrades  more  than  pride.  The  pretensions  of  the 
proud  man  are  otlener  treated  with  sneer  and  coi  \vmpt,  than  with 
mdignation ;  as  we  offer  ridiculously  too  little  to  a  tranesman,  who  asks 
ridiculously  too  much  for  his  goods ;  but  we  do  not  haggle  with  one 
who  only  asks  a  just  and  reasonable  price. 

Abject  flattery  and  indiscriminate  assentation  deflr.\Je  as  much  as 
indiscriminate  contradiction  and  noisy  debate  disgust.  But  a  modest 
assertion  of  one's  own  opinion,  and  a  complaisant  acquiescence  to  other 
people's,  preserve  dignity. 

Vulgar,  low  expressions,  awkward  motions  and  address,  vilify,  as  they 
imply  either  a  very  low  turn  of  mind,  or  low  education  and  low  com- 
pany. 

Frivolous  curiosity  about  trifles,  and  a  laborious  attention  to  little 
objects,  which  neither  require  nor  deserve  a  moment's  thought,  lower 
a  man  ;  who  from  thence  is  thought  (and  not  unjustly)  incapable  of 
greater  matters.  Cardinal  de  Retz,  very  sagaciously,  marked  out  Car- 
dinal Chigi  for  a  little  mind,  from  the  moment  that  he  told  him  he  had 
wrote  three  years  with  the  same  pen,  and  that  it  was  an  excellent  good 
one  still. 

A  certain  degree  of  exterior  seriousness  in  looks  and  motions  gives 
dignity,  without  excluding  wit  and  decent  cheeifuluess,  which  are 
always  serious  themselves.  A  constant  smirk  upon  the  face,  and  a 
whiffling  activity  of  the  body,  are  strong  indications  of  futility.  Who- 
ever is  in  a  hurry,  shews  that  the  thing  he  is  aioit  is  too  big  for  him. 
Haste  and  hurry  are  very  different  things. 

I  have  only  mentioned  some  of  tliose  things  which  may,  and  do,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  lower  and  sink  charactf  r:%  in  other  respects 
valuable  enough,  but  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  th<>se  that  affect  and  sink 
the  moral  characters.  They  are  suflSciently  obvi  .:is.  A  man  who  has 
•atiently  been  kicked  may  as  well  pretend  to  courage,  as  a  man  blasted 
y  vices  and  crimes  may  to  dignity  of  any  kind.  But  an  exterior  de- 
cency and  dignity  of  manners  will  even  keep  s^oh  a  man  longer  from 
sinking,  than  otherwise  he  would  be:  of  sich  consequence  is  the 
TO  vpevovf  exen  though  affected  and  put  on  I  Pray  read  frequently,  and 
with  the  utmost  attention,  nay,  get  by  heart,  if  you  can,  that  incompar- 
able chapter  in  Cicero's  Oflices,  upon  the  to  npewov,  or  the  Decorum, 
It  contains  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  dignity  of  manners. 

In  my  next  I  will  send  you  a  general  map  of  courts ;  a  region  yet 
unexplored  by  you ;  but  which  you  are  one  day  to  inhabit  The  ways 
are  generally  crooked  and  full  of  turciDgs,  sometimes  strewed  with 
flowers,  sometimes  choked  up  with  briars;  rotten  ground  and  deep  pits 
frequently  lie  concealed  under  a  smooth  and  pleasing  surface ;  all  tlie 
paths  are  slippery,  and  every  slip  is  dangerous.  Sense  and  discretion 
must  accompany  you  at  your  first  setting  out ;  but,  notwithstanding 
those,  till  experience  is  your  guide,  you  ^dll  every  now  and  then  stop 
out  of  your  way,  or  stumble. 

Lady  Chesterfield  has  just  now  received  your  German  lelter,  for  whiolr 
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•he  thanks  yon ;  she  ssys  the  lan^age  is  yery  correct ;  and  I  can  plainW 
•ee  tliat  tlie  character  is  well  formed,  not  to  say  better  than  youi 
English  character.  Continue  to  write  German  frequently,  that  it  may 
beconiO  q  lite  familiar  to  yon.    Adieu. 


LETTER  CXCI. 

LouNHi,  Auffuti,  tl,  O,  &  1749. 

DsAK  Boy  :  By  the  last  letter  that  I  received  from  Mr.  Harte,  of  the 
81 8t  July,  N.  8.,  I  suppose  you  are  now  either  at  Venice  or  Verona, 
and  perfectly  recovered  of  your  late  illness :  which,  I  am  daily  more 
and  more  convinced,  had  no  consumptive  tendency ;  however,  for  some 
.  tim*  still,  fai^  eamme  sHl  y  en  avoit^  be  regular,  and  Uve  pec- 
torally. 

Tou  will  soon  be  at  courts,  where,  though  you  will  not  be  concerned, 
yet  reflection  and  observation  upon  what  you  see  and  hear  there  may 
be  of  use  to  vou,  when  hereafter  you  may  come  to  be  concerned  in 
courts  yourself.  Nothing  in  courts  is  exactly  as  it  appears  to  be;  often 
Torv  different;  sometimes  directly  contrary.  Interest,  which  is  the 
real  spring  of  every  thing  there,  equally  creates  and  dissolves  friendship, 
pro<luoes  and  re^^onciles  enmities;  or,  rather,  allows  of  neither  real 
triendships  nor  enmities;  for,  as  Dryden  very  justly  observes.  Politic 
eianM  neither  love  nor  hate.  This  is  so  true,  that  yon  may  think  yoo 
connect  yourself  with  two  friends  to-day,  acd  be  obliged  to-morrow  to 
make  your  option  between  them  as  enemies ;  observe,  therefore,  such 
a  degree  of  reserve  with  your  friends,  as  not  to  put  yourself  in  their 
power,  if  they  should  become  your  enemies ;  and  such  a  degree  of 
moderation  with  your  enemies,  as  not  to  make  it  impossible  for  them 
to  become  your  friends. 

Courts  are,  unquestionably,  the  seats  of  politeness  and  good-breeding; 
were  they  not  so,  they  would  be  the  seats  of  slaughter  and  desolation. 
Those  who  now  smile  upon  and  embrace,  would  affront  and  stab  each 
other,  if  manners  did  not  interpose ;  but  ambition  and  avarice,  the  two 
prevailing  passions  at  courts,  found  dissimulation  more  effectual  than 
violence;  and  dissimulation  introduced  that  habit  of  politeness,  which 
distinguishes  the  courtier  from  the  country  gentleman.  In  the  former 
case  the  strongest  body  would  prevail ;  in  the  latter,  the  strongest  mind. 

A  man  of  parts  and  efficiency  need  not  flatter  every  body  at  court; 
but  he  must  take  jrreat  care  to  offend  nobody  personally;  it  being  in  the 
power  of  every  iiiau/  to  hurt  him,  who  cannot  serve  him.  litnner  sup- 
poses a  chain  let  d'^wn  from  Jupiter  to  the  earth,  to  connect  him  with 
mortals.  There  is,  at  all  courts,  a  chain  which  connects  the  prince  or 
the  minister  with  t'ut»  page  of  the  back-stairs,  or  the  chamber-maid. 
The  king^s  wife,  or  mistress,  has  an  influence  over  him ;  a  lover  has  an 
i*]flnence  over  her;  the  chambermaid,  or  the  valet  de  chambre,  has  an 
I  ;f '^ence  over  botii ;  and  so  ad  injinifnm.  Yon  must,  therefore,  not 
\  ifsak  a  link  of  that  chain,  by  which  you  hope  to  climb  up  to  the  prince 

'{^w  m^«!t  iduounce  courts,  if  you  will  not  connive  at  knaves,  ard 
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tolerate  fools.  Their  number  makes  them  oonuderable.  Yen  eLoold 
as  little  quarrel  as  connect  yourself  with  cither. 

Whatever  you  say  or  do  at  court,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  will  be 
known ;  the  business  of  most  of  those,  whc  crowd  levees  and  anti- 
ohuinbers,  being  to  repeat  all  that  they  see  or  hear,  and  a  great  deiil 
that  they  neither  see  nor  hear,  according  as  they  are  incline<l  ti»  the 
persons  concerned,  or  according  to  the  wishes  of  those  to  whoin  they 
nope  to  make  their  court.  Great  caution  is  therefore  necessary;  and  if, 
to  great  caution,  you  can  join  seeming  frankness  and  openness,  yon  will 
anite  what  Machia/vel  reckons  very  difficult,  but  very  necessary  to  be 
united ;  volto  sciolto  i  pensieri  Hretti, 

Women  are  very  apt  to  be  mingled  in  court  intrigues;  but  they 
deserve  attention  better  than  confidence;  to  hold  by  them  is  a  very 
precarious  tenure. 

I  am  agreeably  interrupted  in  these  reflections  by  a  letter  which  I 
have  this  moment  received  from  Baron  Firmian.  it  contains  your  pane- 
gyric, and  with  the  strongest  protestations  imaginab't-  ^hat  he  does  you 
only  justice.  I  received  this  favourable  account  or  /ou  with  pleasure, 
an4  I  communicate  it  to  you  with  as  much.  While  you  deserve  praise, 
it  is  reasonable  you  should  know  that  you  meet  with  it;  and  I  make  no 
doubt,  but  that  it  will  encourage  you  in  persevering  to  deserve  it.  This 
Is  one  [)aragraph  of  the  Baron's  letter,  '''Sea  nuBurs  dans  un  age  H  ten^ 
dre^  reglees  telon  toutea  les  loix  d*une  morale  exacte  et  aeneee;  son  appli- 
catio7i  (that  is  what  I  like)  d  tout  ee  qui  a'appelle  itude  serievM^  et  Belles 
Lettres,  eloignee  de  Vombie  mcme  cTun  Faste Pedantcsqite^  le  rendent  tree 
digne  de  vos  teiidres  soins;  et  j'  at  Vhonneur  de  vous  oMurer  que  chacun 
se  louera  beaucoup  de  son  commerce  aise^  et  de  son  amitie;  f  en  ai  proJitS 
avec  plasir  iei  et  d  Vienne^  et  je  me  erois  trU  heureux  de  la  permission^ 

fiu'll  m^a  aecordes^  de  la  continuer  par  la  voie  de  lettretf^^ — Reputation, 
ike  heMth,  is  preserved  and  increased  by  tiie  same  means  by  which  it  is 
acquired.  Continue  to  desire  and  deserve  praise,  and  you  will  certainly 
find  iK  Knowledge,  adorned  by  manners,  will  infallibly  procure  it. 
Oonsidrr,  that  you  have  but  a  little  way  farther  to  get  to  your  journey's 
end ;  t}*erefore,  for  God's  sake,  do  not  slacken  your  pace ;  one  year  and 
a-half  nore  of  sound  application,  Mr.  Harte  assures  me,  will  finish  this 
work ;  «»iid  when  this  work  is  finished  well,  your  own  will  be  very  easily 
done  afterwards.  LesManieres  et  les  Graces  are  no  immaterial  parts  of 
that  work;  and  I  beg  that  you  will  give  as  much  of  your  attention  to 
them  as  to  your  books.  Every  thing  depends  upon  them ;  semsa  di  not 
ogni  faica  i  f>ana.  The  various  companies  you  now  go  into  will  pro- 
cure tiinm  you,  if  you  will  carefully  observe,  and  form  yourself  upon 
those  wV\o  have  them. 

Adieu  1  God  bless  you  I  and  may  you  ever  deserve  tliat  afiecUou  with 
which  I  %m  now,  Yours  I 

*  "  Notv  tthstandlnf  hti  gre^t  routh,  his  manners  are  regulated  by  the  most  nnvxceptlon- 
able  rules  >  f  sense,  and  of  moralltv.  His  application  {that  U  what  lUlc^)  to  cv'17  kind  ot 
lerious  stU'ly,  as  well  as  to  polite  literature,  vithout  eren  the  least  appeHranae  of  osteuta- 
ttoua  pedaiitrj,  render  him  worthy  of  your  most  tender  affection;  and  I  have  the  honour  of 
assufiiig  you,  that  erery  one  cannot  but  bf  pleased  with  the  acquisition  of  his  acqualntskMce; 
or  of  his  fi-iandsliip.  I  hare  profited  of  it.ooth  here  and  at  Vienna;  and  shall  esteem  mxsell 
rery  happy  to  make  a«e  of  the  permliision  he  has  given  uie  of  continuing  it  bj  letter.** 
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Dbab Bot:  I  lave  received  yours  from  Lanbach,  of  the  ITtli  of  Aa- 
goat,  K.  6^  with  (he  iDclosed  for  Oomte  Lasoaris;  which  I  Jiave  given 
him,  and  with  which  he  is  extremely  pleased,  as  I  am  with  your  account 
of  OarnioU.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  attend  to,  and  inform  yourself  o^ 
the  political  objects  of  the  country  you  go  through.  Trade  and  raann- 
iao  ores  are  very  considerable,  not  to  say  tlie  most  important  ones;  for, 
though  armies  and  navies  are  the  shining  marks  of  the  strengtli  of 
countries,  they  would  be  very  ill  paid,  and  consequently  fight  very  ill, 
if  manufactures  and  commerce  did  not  support  them.  You  have  cer- 
tainly observed  in  Germany  the  inefficiency  of  great  iH>wer8,  with  great 
tracts  of  country  and  swarms  of  men ;  whicli  are  absolutely  useless,  if 
not  paid  by  other  powers,  who  have  the  resources  of  manufactures  and 
commerce.  This  we  have  lately  experienced  to  be  the  case  of  the  two 
Empresses  of  Germany  and  Russia:  England,  France,  and  Spain,  must 
pay  their  respective  allies,  or  they  may  as  well  be  witliout  them. 

I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  your  taking,  into  the  bargain,  the 
observation  of  natural  curiosities ;  they  are  very  welcome,  provided  tliey 
do  not  take  up  tlie  room  of  better  things.  But  the  forms  of  government, 
the  maxims  of  policy,  the  strength  or  weakness,  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  tiie  several  countnes  you  see  or  liear  of  are  tlie  imi>ortant  objects,  which 
I  recommend  to  your  most  minute  inquiries,  and  most  serious  altentit)n. 
I  thought  that  the  republic  of  Venice  had  by  tliis  time  laid  aside  that  silly 
and  frivolous  piece  of  policy,  of  endeavouring  to  conceal  tlieir  form  of 
government;  which  any  body  may  know,  pretty  nearly,  by  taking  the 
pains  to  read  four  or  five  books,  which  explain  all  the  great  parts  of  it; 
and  as  for  some  of  tlie  little  wheels  of  that  machine,  the  kn«iwledge  of 
them  would  be  as  little  UHetul  to  others  as  dangerous  to  themselves. 
Their  best  policy  (I  can  tell  them)  is  to  keep  quiet,  and  to  oflTend  no  one 
great  power,  by  joining  with  another.  Their  escape,  after  the  Ligue  of 
Camhray,  should  prove  a  useful  lesson  to  them. 

I  a*u  glad  you  frequent  the  assemblies  at  Venice.  Have  you  seen 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Oapello :  and  how  did  they  receive  you?  Let 
me  know  who  are  the  ladies  whose  houses  you  frequent  the  most. 
Have  you  seen  the  Oomptesse  d'OrselSka,  Princess  of  Holstein  ?  Is  Comte 
Alf^arotti,  who  was  the  tenant  there,  at  Venice  ? 

You  will,  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  meet  with  numbers  of  the  Preten- 
der's people  (English,  Scotch  and  Irish  fugitives,)  especially  at  Rome ; 
probably  the  Pretender  himself.  It  is  none  of  your  business  to  declare 
war  to  these  people ;  as  littk  Jis  it  is  your  interest,  or,  I  hope,  your 
inclination,  to  connect  Toui*seif  with  them ;  and  therefore  1  recommend 
to  you  a  perfect  neutrality.  Avoid  them  as  much  as  you  can  with 
decency  and  good  manners;  but  wiien  you  cannot,  avoid  any  political 
conversation  or  debates  with  them  ;  tell  them  that  you  do  not  concern 
yourself  with  political  natters :  that  you  are  neither  maker  nor  a  de- 
loser  of  kings;  that  when  you  left  England,  you  left  a  king  in  it,  and 
ht^^  not  «'uoe  hrard  either  of  his  death,  or  of  any  revolution  that  hut 
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happened;  and  that  yon  take  kings  and  kingdoms  as  yon  find  them; 
but  enter  nu  furtlier  into  matters  with  them,  which  can  be  of  no  nse. 
and  mi^ht  bring  on  lieats  uud  quarrels.  When  you  speak  of  the  old 
Pretender,  you  will  call  him  only  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George;  but 
mention  him  as  seldom  as  possible.  Should  he  chance  to  speak  to  you 
at  any  assembly,  (as,  1  am  told,  he  sometimes  does  to  the  English,)  be 
sure  that  yon  seem  not  to  know  him ;  and  answer  him  civilly,  but 
always  either  in  French  or  in  Italian  ;  and  give  hiiii,  in  the  fonucr,  the 
appellatiou  of  Monsieur^  and  in  the  latter,  of  Signore,  Should  you 
meet  with  the  Cardinal  of  York,  you  wrill  be  under  no  difficulty ;  for 
he  has,  as  Cardinal,  an  undoubted  right  to  Eminema.  Upon  the 
whole,  see  any  of  those  people  as  little  as  possible :  when  you  do  see 
tliem,  be  civil  to  them,  upon  the  footing  of  strargers ;  but  never  be 
drawn  into  any  altercations  with  them,  about  the  imaginary  right  of 
their  king,  as  they  call  him. 

It  is  to  no  sort  of  purpose  to  talk  to  those  people  of  the  natural  rights 
of  mankind,  and  the  pai'ticular  constitution  of  tliis  country.  Blinded 
by  prejudices,  soured  by  misfortunes,  and  tempted  by  their  necessities, 
they  are  as  incapable  of  reasoning  rightly,  as  they  have  hitherto  been 
of  acting  wisely.  The  late  Lord  Pembroke  never  would  know  any 
thing  that  he  had  not  a  mind  to  know ;  and,  in  this  ct^e,  I  advise  you 
to  follow  his  example.  Never  know  either  the  father  or  the  two  sons, 
any  otlierwise  than  as  foreigners;  and  so,  not  knowing  their  pretensions, 
you  have  no  occasion  to  dispute  them. 

I  can  never  help  recommending  to  you  the  utmost  attention  and  care, 
to  acquire  les  ManiereSj  la  Tournure^  et  Us  Graces^  d'un  galant  homme^ 
et  tTun  homrr^e  de  cour.  They  should  appear  in  every  look,  in  every 
action ;  in  your  address,  and  even  in  your  dress,  if  yeu  would  either 
please  or  rise  in  the  world.  That  you  may  do  both  (and  both  are  in 
your  power)  is  most  ardently  wished  yon,  by  Yours. 

P.  S.  I  made  Comte  Lascaris  shew  me  your  letter,  which  I  liked  very 
well ;  the  style  was  easy  and  natural,  and  the  French  pretty  correct. 
There  were  so  few  faults  in  the  orthography,  that  a  little  more  obser- 
vation of  the  jt?st  French  authors  would  make  you  a  correct  master  of 
that  necessary  language. 

I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  that  I  have  lately  had  extraordinary  good 
accounts  of  you,  from  an  unexpected  and  judicious  person,  who  pi*o- 
mises  me,  that,  with  a  httle  more  of  the  world,  your  manners  and 
address  will  equal  your  knowledge.  This  is  the  more  pleasing  to  me, 
as  those  were  the  two  articles  of  which  I  was  the  most  doubtful.  These 
commendations  will  not,  I  am  persuaded,  make  you  vain  and  coxcomi- 
oaly  but  only  encourage  you  to  go  on  in  the  right  way. 


LETTER  CXOIIL 

Loair  j(,  Sejpistnber  19,  \*.  d,  1?4» 

Dbar  Boy:  It  seems  extraordinary,  but  it  is  very  true,  that  i»  j 
tnxiety  for  you  increases  in  proportion  to  the  good  accounts  «hi'^h  J 
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reeeirc-  of  yea  from  all  hands.  I  promise  myself  so  mnch  from  you, 
tbivt  I  dread  the  l^ast  disappointment.  You  are  now  so  near  the  port, 
which  I  have  so  Irng  wished  and  laboured  to  bring  you  safe  into,  tiiat  my 
concern  would  be  doubled,  should  yon  be  shipwrecked  within  sight  of 
it.  Tho  object,  therefore,  of  this  letter  is,  (l^yi'^l^  aside  all  the  authority 
of  a  parent,)  to  conjure  you  as  a  friend,  by  the  affection  you  have  for 
me,  (and  surely  you  have  reason  to  have  some,)  and  by  the  regard  you 
have  for  yourself,  to  go  on,  with  assiduity  and  attention,  to  complete 
that  work,  which,  of  late,  you  have  carried  on  so  well,  and  which  is 
now  so  near  being  finished.  My  wishes  and  my  plan  were  to  make 
you  shine  and  distinguish  yourself  equally  in  the  learned  and  the  polite 
world.  Few  have  been  able  to  do  it.  Deep  learning  is  generally 
tainted  with  pedantry,  or  at  least  unadorned  by  manners:  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  polite  manners,  and  the  turn  of  the  world,  are  too  often 
unsupported  by  knowledge,  and  consequently  end  contemptibly,  in  the 
frivolous  dissipation  of  drawing-rooms  and  ruelles.  You  are  now 
got  over  the  dry  and  difKeult  parts  of  learning ;  what  remains  requires 
much  more  time  than  trouble.  You  have  lost  time  by  your  illness ; 
you  must  regain  it  now  or  never.  I  therefore  most  earnestly  desire, 
for  your  own  sake,  that  for  these  next  six  months,  at  least  six  hours 
every  morning,  uninterruptedly,  may  be  inviolably  sacred  to  your  stu- 
dies with  Mr.  Harte.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  will  reauire  so  much ; 
but  I  know  that  I  do,  and  hope  you  will,  and  consequently  prevail  with 
him  to  give  you  that  time ;  I  own  it  is  a  good  deal :  but  when  both 
you  and  he  consider  that  the  work  will  be  so  much  better,  and  so  much 
sooner  done,  by  such  an  assiduous  and  continued  application,  you  will, 
neither  of  yon,  think  it  too  much,  and  each  will  find  his  account  in 
it.  So  much  for  the  mornings,  which  from  your  own  good  sense,  and 
Mr.  IIart€^8  tenderness  and  cai*e  of  you,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  thus  well 
employed.  It  is  not  only  reasonable,  but  useful  too,  that  your  evenings 
should  be  devoted  to  amusements  and  pleasures:  and  therefore  I  not 
only  allow,  but  recommend,  that  they  should  be  employed  at  assem- 
blies, balls,  speetacle9^  and  in  the  best  companies ;  with  this  restriction 
only,  that  the  consequences  of  the  evening^s  diversions  may  not  break 
in  upon  the  morning's  studies,  by  breakfastings,  visits,  and  idle  parties 
into  the  country.  At  your  age,  you  need  not  be  ashamed,  when  any  of 
these  morning  parties  are  proposed,  to  say  that  you  must  beg  to  be  ex- 
cused, for  you  are  olii^ed  to  devote  your  mornings  to  Mr.  Harte ;  that 
I  will  have  it  so;  and  that  you  dare  not  do  otherwise.  Lay  it  all  upon 
roe;  though  I  am  persuaded  it  will  be  as  much  your  own  inc^pation  aa 
it  is  mine.  But  those  frivolous,  idle  people,  whose  time  hangs  upon 
their  own  hands,  and  who  desire  to  make  others  lose  theirs  too,  are  not 
to  be  reasoned  with:  and  indeed  it  would  be  doing  them  too  much 
horiour.  The  shortest  civil  answers  are  the  best;  I  cannot,  I  dare  not^ 
ijistead  of  Iteill  not;  for  if  you  were  to  enter  with  them  into  the  neces- 
dity  of  study,  and  the  usefulness  of  knowledge,  it  would  only  furnish 
them  with  matter  for  silly  jests;  which,  though  I  would  not  have  you 
tnind,  1  would  not  have  you  invite.  I  will  suppose  you  at  Rome  study- 
ing 5ix  houis  uninterruptedly  with  Mr.  Harte,  every  morning,  and  passing 
?^'^r  evenings  with  the  best  company  of  Rome,  observing  their  manner. 
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Bod  forming  yonr  own ;  and  I  will  suppose  a  number  of  idle,  sanntcring:, 
illiterate  English,  as  there  conmumly  is  there,  living  entirely  with  one 
anotlier,  sapping,  drinking,  and  8itting  up  late  nt  each  otlier^s  lodgings; 
commonly  in  riots  and  scrapes,  when  drunk ;  and  never  in  good  company 
when  sober.  1  will  take  one  of  these  pretty  fellows,  and  give  you  the 
dinl4)gut.  Iwtween  him  and  yourself;  such  as,  1  dare  say,  it  will  be  on 
his  side;  and  such  as,  I  hope,  it  will  be  on  y^^urs. 

LngiUhman.  Will  you  come  and  breakfast  with  meto-murrc»w;  there 
will  be  four  or  five  of  our  countrymen ;  we  have  provided  chaises,  and 
we  will  drive  somewhere  out  of  town  after  breakfast? 

Stanhope,  1  am  very  sorry  1  cannot ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  be  at  home 
all  morning. 

Englishman.  Why  then  we  will  come  and  breakfast  with  you. 

Stanhove,  I  cun^t  do  that  neither ;  I  am  engaged. 

Engliskman.  Well,  then,  let  it  be  the  next  dav. 

Stanhope,  To  tell  you  the  truth,  it  can  be  no  day  in  the  morning;  for 
I  neither  go  out,  nor  see  any  body  at  home  before  twelve. 

Englishman,  Ajid  what  the  devil  do  you  do  with  yourself  till  twelve 
o'clock  ? 

Stanhope,  I  am  not  by  myself,  I  am  with  Mr.  Ilarte. 

Englishman.  Then  what  the  devil  do  you  do  with  him? 

Sianhone,  We  study  different  things ;  we  read,  we  converse. 

Englishman,  Very  pretty  amusement  indeed  I  Are  yon  to  take  Or- 
ders then  ? 

Stanhope,  Yes,  my  father's  orders,  I  believe  I  must  take. 

Englisnman,  Why  hast  thou  no  more  spirit,  than  to  mind  an  old  fel- 
low a  tiionsand  miles  off? 

Stanhfve,  If  I  dt>n't  mind  his  orders  he  won't  mind  my  draughts. 

Englishman,  What  does  the  old  prig  threaten  then  ?  *;breatoned  folks 
live  long :  never  mind  threats. 

Stanhope,  No,  I  can't  say  that  he  has  ever  threatened  me  in  his  life ; 
but  I  believe  I  had  l>est  not  provoke  him. 

Englishman,  Pooh !  you  would  have  one  angry  letter  from  the  old 
fellow,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  it. 

Stanhope,  You  mistake  him  mightily ;  he  always  does  more  than  he 
says.  He  has  never  been  angry  with  me  yet,  that  I  remember,  in  his 
life:  but  if  I  were  to  provoke  him,  I  am  sure  he  wodd  never  forgive  me; 
he  would  be  coolly  immoveable,  and  I  might  beg  and  pray,  and  write  my 
heart  out  to  no  purpose. 

Engli^man,  Why  then  he  is  an  old  dog,  that's  all  I  can  say ;  and 
pray  are  you  to  obey  your  dry-nurse  too,  this  same,  what'i  his  name — 
Mr.  Ilarte  f 

Stanhope,  Yes. 

Englishman.  So  he  stuffs  you  all  morning  with  Grt^ek,  and  Latin,  and 
Logic,  and  all  that.  Egad  I  have  a  dry-nurse  too,  but  I  never  looked 
into  a  book  with  him  in  my  life;  I  have  not  so  much  as  seen  the  face 
of  liitn  this  w^eek,  and  don^t  care  a  louse  if  I  never  see  it  again. 

Stanhope.  My  dry-nurse  never  desires  any  thing  of  me  that  is  not  rea 
sonaUe,  and  for  my  own  giHHl;  and  therefore  I  lil^e  to  be  with  him 

Englishman,  Very  sententious  and  edifying,  upon  my  word  I  at  '*  ♦» 
rat-e  you  wil'  be  reckoned  a  very  giM)d  young  man. 
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Atanhiih^  Why,  that  will  do  me  no  harin. 

EnffivAman,  Will  yon  be  with  na  to-raorrow  in  the  evening  then  f 
We  »^iall  be  ten  with  yon;  and  1  have  got  some  excellent  good  wine; 
and  we'll  be  very  merry. 

Stanhope.  1  am  very  mnch  obliged  to  yon,  but  I  am  engaged  for  all 
the  evening,  to-morrow;  first  at  Cardinal  Albaui's;  and  then  to  snp 
aK  the  Venetian  Ambassadress's. 

EnglUhman,  How  the  devil  can  yon  like  being  always  with  these 
foreigners?  I  never  go  amongst  them,  with  all  their  formalities  and 
tjeremonies.  1  am  never  easy  in  company  with  them,  and  I  don't  know 
why,  but  I  am  ashamed. 

Stanhope,  I  am  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid ;  I  am  very  easy  with 
them ;  they  are  very  easy  with  me ;  I  get  tlie  language,  and  I  see  their 
characters,  by  cuuversic£;  with  them;  and  that  is  what  we  are  sent 
abroad  for,  is  it  not  ? 

Englishman.  I  hate  your  modest  women's  company;  your  women  of 
ftshion  as  they  call  'em ;  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  them  for  my  part. 

Stanh4)pe.  Have  you  ever  conversed  with  them  ? 

Engliihman.  No;  1  never  conversed  with  them;  but  I  have  been 
sometimes  in  their  company,  though  much  against  my  will. 

Stanhope.  But  at  least  they  have  done  you  no  hurt;  which  is,  proba- 
bly, m<>re  than  you  can  say  of  the  women  you  do  converse  with. 

Englishman.  That's  true,  I  own ;  but  for  all  that,  I  would  rather  keep 
oompany  with  my  surgeon  half  the  year,  than  with  your  women  of 
fashion  the  year  round. 

Stanhope]  Tastes  are  different,  you  know,  and  every  man  follows  his 
own. 

Englishman.  That's  tme ;  but  tliine's  a  devilish  odd  one,  Stanhope. 
All  morning  with  thy  dry-nurse ;  all  the  evening  in  formal  fine  com- 
pany ;  and  all  day  long  afraid  of  old  Daddy  in  England.  Thou  art  a 
queer  fellow,  and  I  am  afraid  there  is  nothing  to  be  made  of  thee. 

Stanhope.  1  am  afraid  so  too. 

Englishman.  Well  then  :  good  night  to  you :  you  have  no  objection. 
I  hope,  to  my  being  drunk  to-night,  which  I  certainly  will  be. 

Stanhope.  Not  in  the  least;  nor  to  your  being  sick  to-morrow,  which 
you  as  certainly  will  be ;  and  so  good  night  too. 

Yon  will  observe,  that  I  have  not  put  into  your  mouth  those  good 
arguments,  whi rb  upon  such  an  occasion  would,!  am  sure, oocnr  to  yon; 
as  piety  and  affection  towards  me ;  regard  and  friendship  for  Mr.  Hiirte; 
respect  for  your  own  moral  character,  and  for  all  the  relative  duties  of 
man,  sen^  pnpilt  ftiid  citizen.  Such  solid  arguments  would  be  thrown 
away  upon  such  shallow  puppies.  Leave  them  to  their  ignorance,  and 
to  their  dirty,  disgraceful  vices.  They  will  suverely  feel  the  effects  of 
them,  when  it  will  be  too  late.  Without  the  comfortable  refuge  of 
leaniing,  and  with  all  the  sickness  and  pains  of  a  ruined  stomach,  and  a 
rotten  carcase,  if  they  happen  to  arrive  at  old  age,  it  is  an  uneasy  and 
ignominious  ime.  Tiie  ridicule  which  such  fellows  endeavour  to  throw 
upon  those  who  are  not  like  them,  i.s,  in  the  opinion  of  all  men'  of  sense^ 
the  most  authentic  panegyric.  Go  on,  then,  my  dear  child,  in  the  wa> 
you  arc  in,  only  for  a  year  and  a  half  more :  that  is  all  I  ask  of  yoc 
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After  that,  T  promise  that  you  shall  be  your  own  master,  and  thai  I  wiL 
prewad  to  no  other  title  than  that  of  your  bet^t  and  truest  friend.  Tou 
shall  receive  advice,  but  no  orders,  from  ine;  and  in  truth  you  will  wimt 
no  other  advice  but  such  as  youth  and  inexperience^  must  necessarily 
require.  You  shall  certainly  want  nothing  that  in  requisite,  not  only 
for  your  conveniency,  but  also  for  your  pleasures,  which  1  always  desire 
shall  be  gratified.  You  will  suppose  that  1  m«)an  the  pleasures  d'un 
honnete  homnu. 

While  yon  are  learning  Italian,  which  1  hope  yon  do  with  diligence, 
pray  take  care  to  continue  your  Gennan,  which  you  may  have  frequent 
opportunities  of  speaking.  I  would  also  have  >ou  keep  up  your  knowl- 
edge of  the  Ju$  Pxiblicum  Imperii^  by  looking  over,  now  and  then, 
those  inestimable  manuscript*^  which  Sir  Ohar!es  Williams,  who  arrived 
here  last  week,  assures  me  you  have  made  upon  that  subject.  It  will 
be  of  very  great  use  to  you,  when  you  come  to  be  concerned  in  foreign 
affairs;  as  you  shall  be  (if  you  qualify  yourself  for  them)  younger  than 
ever  any  other  was :  I  mean  before  you  are  twenty.  Sir  Charles  tells 
me,  that  he  will  answer  for  your  learning ;  and  that,  he  believes,  you 
will  acquire  that  address,  and  those  graces,  which  are  so  necessary  to 
give  it  its  full  lustre  and  value.  But  he  confesses,  that  he  doubts  more 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former.  The  justice  which  he  d<»es  Mr.  Harte, 
in  his  panegyrics  of  him,  makes  me  hope,  that  there  is  likewise  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  his  encomiums  of  you.  Are  you  pleased  with,  and 
proud  of  the  reputation  which  you  have  ali-eady  acquired?  Surely  you 
are,  for  I  am  sure  I  am.  Will  you  do  any  thing  to  lessen  or  forfeit  it? 
Surely  you  will  not.  And  will  you  not  do  all  you  can  to  extend  and 
increase  it?  Surely  you  will.  It  is  only  going  on  for  a  year  and  half 
longer,  as  you  have  gone  on  for  the  two  years  last  past,  and  devi>ting 
half  the  day  only  to  application ;  and  you  will  be  sure  to  make  the 
earliest  figure  and  fortune  in  the  world,  that  ever  man  made.    Adieu. 


LETTER  OXOIV. 

LoviKni,  a^pl,  V),  O.  &  1T49. 

Dbab  Bot:  If  I  had  faith  in  philters  and  love  potions,  I  should 
suspect  that  you  had  given  Sir  Charles  Williams  some,  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  speaks  of  you,  not  only  to  me,  but  to  every  body  else.  1 
will  not  repeat  to  you  what  he  says  of  the  extent  and  correctness  of 
your  knowledge,  as  it  might  either  make  you  vain,  or  persuade  vou  that 
you  had  already  enough  of  what  nobody  can  have  too  much.  You  will 
easily  imagine.how  many  questions  I  asked,  and  how  narrowly  I  sifted 
him  upon  your  subject ;  he  answered  me,  and  I  daresay  with  truth, 
Just  as  I  could  have  wished ;  till,  satisfied  entirely  with  his  accounts 
of  your  character  and  learning,  I  inquired  into  other  matters,  intrinsi- 
cally indeed  of  less  consequence,  but  still  of  great  consequence  to  every 
man,  and  of  more  to  you  than  to  almost  any  man :  I  mean,  your  ad- 
dress, manners,  and  air.  To  these  questions,  the  same  trr.th  which  he 
had  observed  before,  obliged  him  to  give  me  much  lesg  atisfactory 
answers.     And  as  he  thought  himself,  in  friendship  both  to  yuu  and 
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me,  obliged  to  tell  me  the  disagreeable  as  well  as  the  agreeable  truths, 
apon  tht*  .-iftme  principle  I  tbiuk  myself  obliged  to  repeat  them  to  you. 

He  toM  me  then,  that  in  company  you  were  frequently  most  provok- 
ingly  inationiive,  absent,  and  distrait :  that  you  canr.e  into  a  room,  and 
presented  yourself,  very  awkwai-dly  :  tliat  at  table  you  constantly  threw 
down  knives,  forks,  napkins,  bread,  &c.,  and  that  you  neglected  your 
person  and  dress,  to  a  degree  unpardonable  at  any  age,  and  much  more 
80  at  yours. 

These  things,  howsoever  immaterial  they  may  seem  to  people  who  do 
not  know  the  world,  and  the  nature  of  mankind,  give  me»  who  know 
them  to  be  exceedingly  material,  very  gi-eat  concern.  I  have  long  dis- 
trusted you,  and  therefore  frequently  admonished  you,  upon  these 
articles ;  and  I  tell  you  plainly,  tliat  1  shall  not  be  easy  till  I  hear  a  very 
different  account  of  them.  I  know  no  one  thing  more  offensive  to  a 
company,  than  that  inattentitm  and  di$tractian.  It  is  showing  them  the 
utmost  contempt ;  and  j>eople  never  forgive  contempt.  No  man  is  <£»- 
trait  with  the  man  he  fears,  or  the  woman  he  loves ;  which  is  a  proof 
that  every  man  can  get  the  better  of  that  distraction^  when  he  thinks  it 
worth  his  while  to  do  so ;  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  it  is  always  worth 
his  while.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  be  in  company  with  a  dead 
man,  than  with  an  absent  one;  for  if  the  dead  man  gives  me  no  plea- 
sure, at  least  he  shows  me  no  contempt;  whereas,  the  absent  man, 
silently  ii  il»*ed,  but  very  plainly,  tells  me  that  he  does  not  think  me 
worth  hi'*  Mtr^^ntion.  Besides,  can  an  absent  man  make  any  observations 
upon  the  characters,  customs,  and  manners  of  the  company  ?  No.  He 
may  be  in  the  best  companies  all  his  lifetime,  (if  they  will  admit  him, 
which,  if  I  were  they,  I  would  not,)  and  never  be  one  jot  the  wiser.  1 
never  will  converse  with  an  absent  man;  one  may  as  well  talk  to  a 
deaf  one.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  practical  blunder,  to  address  ourselves  to  a 
man  who  we  see  plainly  neither  hears,  minds,  or  understands  us.  More- 
over, I  avo^,  that  no  man  is,  in  any  degree,  fit  for  either  business  or 
conversation,  who  cannot  and  does  not  direct,  and  command  his  atten* 
tion  to  tlie  present  object,  be  that  what  it  will.  You  know,  by  expe- 
rience, that  1  grudge  no  expense  in  your  education,  but  I  will  positively 
not  keep  you  a  Flapper.  You  may  read,  in  Dr.  Swift,  the  description 
of  these  Capoers,  and  the  use  they  were  of  to  your  friends  the  Lapu- 
tans ;  whose  minds  (Gulliver  says)  are  so  taken  up  with  intense  specu- 
lations, that  -hey  neither  can  speak  nor  attend  to  the  discourses  of 
others,  withoi.i  being  roused  by  some  external  taction  upon  the  organs 
of  speech  an*',  nearing ;  for  which  reason,  those  people  who  are  able  to 
afford  it,  alT>ays  keep  a  flapper  in  their  family,  as  one  of  their  domes- 
tics ;  nor  ever  walk  about,  or  make  visits  without  him.  This  flapper  is 
likewise  en  ployed  diligently  to  attend  his  master  in  his  walks ;  and, 
upon  occ&si'.n,  to  give  a  soft  flap  upon  his  eyes,  because  he  is  always  sc 
wrapped  \At  In  cogitation,  that  he  is  in  manifest  danger  of  falUng  down 
every  prcci|  -ce,  and  bouncing  his  head  against  every  post,  and,  in  the 
s^^reets,  of  jostling  othei*s,  or  being  jostled  into  the  kennel  himself.  If 
Chrutian  will  undertake  this  province  into  the  bargain,  with  all  my 
heart ,  but  I  will  not  allow  him  any  increase  of  wages  upon  that  score. 
In  shoi-*,  I  give  you  fair  warning,  that,  when  we  meet,  if  you  are  aMert 
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in  mind,  1  will  soon  be  absent  in  body;  for  it  will  be  impossible  for  mc 
CO  stay  in  the  room  ;  and  if  at  table  you  throw  down  your  knife,  olate, 
bread,  &c.,  and  hack  tlie  wing  of  a  cliicken  for  half  an  hour,  with(»nt 
being  able  to  c*it  it  oft*,  and  your  sleeve  all  the  time  in  another  dish,  I 
must  rise  from  table  to  escape  the  fever  you  would  certainly  give  me. 
Good  God  I  how  I  should  be  shocked,  if  you  came  into  uiy  room,  for 
the  fii-st  time,  with  two  left  legs,  presenting  yourself  with  all  the  graces 
and  dignity  of  a  tailor,  and  your  clothes  hanging  upon  you,  like  tliose  in 
Monmouth  street,  upon  tenter-hooks  I  whereas,  I  expecU  nay,  require,  to 
Bee  you  present  yourself  with  the  easy  and  genteel  air  of  a  r.an  of  fashion, 
who  has  kept  good  company.  I  expect  yon  not  only  well  dressed  but  very 
well  dressed ;  I  ex|>ect  a  gracefulness  in  all  your  motions,  and  something 
particularly  engaging  in  your  address.  AU  this  I  expect^  and  all  this 
it  is  in  your  power,  by  care  and  attention,  to  make  me  lind  ;  but  to  tell 
you  the  plain  truth,  if  1  do  not  find  it,  we  shall  not  converse  very  much 
together;  for  I  cannot  stand  inattention  and  awkwardness;  it  would 
endanger  my  health.  Yoa  have  often  seen,  and  I  have  as  often  made 
you  observe  L**''a  distinguisheil  inattention  and  awkwardness.  Wrap- 
ped up,  like  a  Laputan,  in  intense  thought,  and  possibly  sometimes  in 
no  thought  at  all,  (which,  I  believe,  is  very  oflcn  the  case  with  absent 
people,)  he  does  not  know  his  most  intimate  acquaintance  by  sight,  or 
answers  them  as  if  he  were  at  cross  purposes.  He  leaves  his  hat  in 
one  room,  his  sword  in  another,  and  would  leave  his  shoes  in  a  third, 
if  his  buckles,  though  awry,  did  not  save  them :  his  legs  and  arms,  by 
his  awkward  management  of  them,  seem  to  have  undergone  ihe  Quei- 
turn  extrtutrdtTiaire  ;  and  his  head,  always  hanging  upon  one  or  other 
of  his  shoulders,  seems  to  have  received  the  first  stroke  upon  a  block. 
T  sincerely  value  and  esteem  him  for  his  parts,  learning,  and  virtue ; 
but,  for  the  soul  of  me,  1  cannot  love  him  in  company.  Vas  will  be 
universally  the  case,  in  common  life,  of  every  inattentive,  awkward 
man,  let  his  real  merit  and  knowledge  be  ever  so  great.  When  I  was 
of  your  age,  I  desired  to  shine,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  in  every  part  of 
life ;  and  was  as  attentive  to  my  manners,  my  dress,  and  my  air,  in  com- 
pany of  evenings,  as  to  my  books  and  my  tutor  in  the  mornings.  A 
young  fellow  should  be  ambitious  to  shine  in  every  thing ^.  and,  of  the 
two,  always  rather  overdo  tlian  underdo.  These  things  are  ^y  no  means 
trifles:  they  are  of  infinite  consequence  to  those  who  are  to  be  thrown 
into  the  great  world,  and  who  would  make  a  figure  or  a  fortune  in  it. 
It  is  not  suflScient  to  deserve  well ;  one  must  please  well  too.  Awk- 
ward, disagreeable  merit  will  never  carry  any  body  far.  Wlierever  you 
find  a  good  dancing-master,  pray  let  him  put  you  upon  ^'^"v  haunches ; 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  dancing,  as  for  coming  mio  a  room,  and 
presenting  you-self  genteelly  and  gracef\illy.  Women,  whom  you  ought 
to  endeavour  to  please,  cannot  forgive  vulgar  and  awkward  air  and  ves- 
tures ;  U  leurfaut  du  hrillant  The  generality  of  men  are  i  retty  like 
♦bera,  and  are  equally  taken  by  the  same  exterior  graces. 

1  am  very  glad  that  you  have  received  the  diamond  buckler  safe;  all 
I  desire  in  return  for  them  is,  that  they  may  be  buckled  even  upon  your 
feet,  and  that  your  stockmgs  may  not  hide  them.  I  should  be  sorrj 
that  you  were  an  egregious  fop;   but,  I  piotest,  that,  of  the  two.  1 
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wcnid  riither  hav^o  jon  a  fop  than  a  sloven.  I  think  negligence  iu  mj 
oiKD  dress,  even  at  my  age,  when  certainly  I  expect  no  advantages  frcira 
my  dress,  would  be  indecent  with  regard  to  others.  I  have  done  with 
fine  clothes;  but  I  will  have  my  plain  clothes  fit  me,  and  made  like 
other  people's.  In  the  evenings,  I  recommend  to  you  the  company  of 
women  of  fae^hion,  who  have  a  right  to  attention  and  will  be  paid  it. 
Their  company  will  smooth  vour  manners,  and  give  yon  a  habit  of  at- 
tention and  respect,  of  which  yon  will  find  the  advantage  among  men. 

My  plan  for  you,  from  the  beginning,  has  been  to  make  you  shine 
equally  in  tlie  learned,  and  in  the  polite  world ;  the  former  part  is  almost 
completed  to  my  wishes,  and  will,  I  am  persuaded,  in  a  little  time  more, 
be  quite  so.  The  latter  part  is  still  in  your  power  to  complete ;  and  I 
flatter  myself  that  you  will  do  it,  or  else  the  former  part  will  avail  you 
very  little ;  especially  in  your  department,  where  the  exterior  address 
and  graces  do  half  the  business ;  they  must  be  the  harbingers  of  your 
merit,  or  your  merit  will  be  very  coldly  received ;  all  can,  and  do  judge 
of  the  former,  few  of  tlie  latter. 

Mr.  Uarte  tells  me  that  you  have  grown  very  much  since  your  illness ; 
if  you  get  up  to  five  feet  ten,  or  even  nine  inches,  your  figure  will  pro- 
bably be  a  good  one ;  and  if  well  dressed  and  genteel,  will  probably 
please;  which  is  a  much  greater  advantage  to  a  man  than  people  com- 
monly think.    Lord  Bacon  calls  it  a  letter  of  recommendation. 

I  would  wish  you  to  be  the  omnis  homo^  Vhomme  universeL  Ton  are 
nearer  it,  if  you  i)lease,  than  ever  any  body  was  at  your  age;  and  if  you 
will  but,  for  the  course  of  this  next  year  only,  exert  your  whole  atten- 
tion to  your  studies  in  the  morning,  and  to  your  address,  manners,  air, 
and  toumure  in  the  evenings,  you  will  be  the  man  I  wish  yon,  and 
the  man  that  is  rarely  seen. 

Our  letters  go,  at  best,  so  irregularly,  and  so  often  miscarry  totally, 
that,  for  greater  security,  I  repeat  the  same  things.  So,  though  I  ac- 
knowledged by  last  post  Mr.  Harte's  letter  of  the  8th  September,  N.  S., 
I  acknowledge  it  again  by  this  to  yon.  If  this  should  find  you  still  at 
Verona,  let  it  inform  yoa'that  I  wish  you  would  set  out  soon  for  Naples ; 
unless  Mr.  Harte  should  think  it  better  for  you  to  stay  at  Verona,  or  any 
other  place  on  this  side  Rome,  till  you  go  there  for  the  Jubilee.  Nay, 
if  he  likes  it  better,  I  am  very  willing  that  you  should  go  directly  from 
Verona  to  Rome ;  for  you  cannot  have  too  much  of  Rome,  whethei 
npon  account  of  the  language,  the  curiosities,  or  the  company.  My 
OLly  reason  for  mentioning  ^iaples,  Is  for  the  sake  of  the  climate,  upon 
acxsount  of  your  health;  Vu5  if  Mr.  Harte  thinks  that  your  health  is 
now  so  well  restored  as  to  be  above  climate,  he  may  steer  your  course 
wherever  he  thinks  prober:  and,  for  aught  I  know,  your  going  directly 
to  Rome,  and  consequently  staying  there  so  much  the  longer,  may  be 
as  well  as  anything  else.  I  think  you  and  I  cannot  put  our  aflfairs  in 
better  hands  than  in  Mr.  Barters;  and  I  will  stake  his  infallibility  against 
the  Pope's,  with  some  odds  on  his  side.  A  prapoi  of  the  Pope ;  remem- 
ber to  be  presented  to  him  before  you  leave  Rome,  and  go  through  the 
necessary  ceremonies  for  it,  whether  of  kissing  his  slipper  or  his  b — h; 
for  I  would  never  deprive  myself  of  aov  thing  that  I  wanted  to  do  oi 
«de,  by  refusing  to  comply  with  an  established  custom.     When  I  was  io 
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Oatholio  conntries,  I  never  declined  kneeling  in  their  chnrr]  Kf^  ut  tbft 
elevation,  nor  elsewhere,  when  the  Host  went  by.  It  is  a  con.pltdsance 
due  to  the  cnstom  of  the  place,  and  by  no  means,  as  some  silly  people 
have  imagined,  an  implied  approbation  of  their  doctrine.  Bodily  atti- 
tudes and  situations  are  things  so  very  inditierent  in  themselves,  that  1 
would  quarrel  with  nobody  about  them.  It  may,  indeed,  be  improper 
for  Mr.  Ilarte  to  pay  that  tribute  of  complaisance,  upon  account  of  bis 
character. 

This  letter  is  a  very  long,  and  possibly  a  very  tedious  one ;  but  my 
anxiety  for  your  perfection  is  so  great,  and  particularly  at  tins  critics 
and  decisive  period  of  your  life,  that  I  am  only  afraid  of  omitting,  buv 
never  of  repeating,  or  dwelling  too  long  upon  any^Jiing  that  1  Uiink 
may  be  of  the  least  use  to  you.  Have  the  same  anxiety  for  yourself, 
that  I  have  for  you,  and  all  will  do  well.    Adieu  I  my  dear  diild. 


LETTER  OXOV. 

LoHDOir,  S^pUm^r  -bJ.O.S.  1741. 

Dear  Boy  :  A  vulgar,  ordinary  way  of  thinking,  acting,  or  speaking^ 
implies  a  low  education,  and  a  habit  of  low  comt)any.  Toui^  people 
contract  it  at  school,  or  among  servants,  with  whom  they  are  too  otlen 
used  to  converse;  but  after  they  frequent  good  company,  they  must  want 
attention  and  observation  very  much,  if  they  do  not  !ay  it  quite  aside; 
and,  indeed,  if  they  do  not,  good  company  will  be  very  apt  to  lay  them 
aside.  Tlie  various  kinds  of  vulj^-arisms  are  infinite:  I  cannot  pretenc 
to  point  them  out  to  you;  but  I  will  give  some  samples,  by  which  yoo 
may  guess  at  the  rest. 

A  vulgar  man  is  captious  and  jealous ;  eager  and  impetuous  about 
trifles.  He  suspects  himself  to  be  slighted,  thiniis  every  thing  that  is 
said  meant  at  him :  If  the  company  happens  to  laugh,  he  is  persuaded 
they  laugli  at  him;  he  grows  angry  and  testy,  says  something  very  im- 
pertinent, and  draws  himself  into  a  scrape,  by  shewing  what  he  calls  a 
proper  spirit^  and  asserting  himself.  A  man  of  fashion  does  not  suppose 
himself  to  be  eitlier  the  sole  or  principal  object  of  the  thoughts,  looks,  or 
words  of  the  company ;  and  never  suspects  that  he  is  either  slighted  or 
laughed  at,  unless  he  is  conscious  that  he  deserves  it.  And  if  (which 
very  seldom  happens)  the  company  is  absurd  or  ill-bred  enough  to  d: 
either,  he  does  not  care  twopence,  unless  the  insnlt  be  so  gross  and  pluin 
as  to  require  satisfaction  of  another  kind.  As  he  is  above  trifles,  he  is 
never  vehement  and  eager  about  them ;  and,  wherever  they  ai'e  con- 
cerned, rather  acquiesces  than  wrangles.  A  vulgar  man's  convei-satioij 
always  savours  strongly  of  the  lowness  of  his  education  and  company. 
It  turns  chiefly  upon  his  domestic  aflTairs,  his  servanda,  the  exceller.i 
order  he  keeps  in  his  own  family,  and  the  little  anec«!o'-  ^  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  all  which  he  relates  with  emphasis,  as  interesting  matters. 
He  is  a  man  gossip. 

Vulgarism  in  language  is  the  next  and  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
bad  (X)mpany,  and  a  bad  education.     A  man  of  fashion  avoids  nothing 
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inth  more  oare  than  that.  Proverbial  ezpreesfons  and  trite  sayings  are 
th«  flowers  of  the  rhetoric  of  a  vulgar  man.  Would  he  say  iliat  nien 
difler  in  their  tastes ;  be  both  supports  and  adorns  that  opinion  by  the 
goiKl  old  saying,  as  he  respectfully  calls  it,  that  what  i$  one  inan'8  meaty 
it  another  man''»  poison,  if  any  body  attempts  being  mnarty  as  he  calls 
it,  upon  him,  he  gives  them  tit  /or  tat^  aye,  that  he  does,  lie  has 
always  some  favourite  word  for  the  time  being;  which,  for  the  sake  of 
using  often,  he  commonly  abuj*es.  Such  as  vastly  angry,  vastly  kind, 
vast^  handsome,  and  vastly  ugly.  Even  his  pronunciation  of  proper 
wc»r(k  carries  the  mark  of  the  beast  along  with  it.  lie  calls  the  earth 
y earth;  he  is  obleigedy  not  obliged  to  you.  He  goes  to  toards^  and  not. 
towards,  such  a  place.  He  sometimes  affects  hard  words,  by  way  of 
ornament,  which  he  always  mangles  like  a  learned  woman.  A  man  of 
fashion  never  has  recourse  to  proverbs,  and  vulgar  aphorisms ;  uses 
neitlier  favourite  words  nor  bard  words;  but  takes  great  care  to  speak 
very  correctly  and  grammatiCldly.  and  to  pronounce  properly ;  that  is, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  best  companies. 

An  awkward  address,  ungraceful  attitudes  and  actions,  and  a  certain 
left-handedness,  (if  I  may  use  that  word,)  loudly  pQOclaim  low  education 
and  low  company ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  man  can  have 
frequented  good  comp«aiy,  without  having  catched  something,  at  least, 
of  their  air  and  motions.  A  new  raised  man  is  distinguished  in  a  regi- 
ment by  his  awkwardness ;  but  he  nmst  be  impenetrably  dull,  if,  in  a 
month  or  two^s  time,  he  cannot  perform  at  least  the  common  manua, 
exercise,  and  look  like  a  soldier.  The  very  accoutrements  of  a  man  of 
fashion  are  grievous  encumbrances  to  a  vulgar  man.  He  is  at  a  lo^o 
what  to  do  with  his  hat,  when  it  is  not  upon  his  head ;  his  cane  (if  un- 
fortunately he  wears  one)  is  at  perpetual  war  with  every  cup  of  tea  or 
coffee  he  drinks ;  destroys  them  hrst,  and  thei  accompanies  them  in 
their  fall.  His  sword  is  formidable  only  to  his  own  legs,  which  would 
possibly  caiTy  him  fest  enough  out  of  the  way  of  any  sword  but  his  own. 
His  clothes  lit  him  so  ill,  and  constrain  him  so  much,  that  he  seems 
rather  their  prisoner  than  their  proprietor.  He  presents  himself  in 
company  hke  a  criminal  in  a  court  of  justice ;  his  very  air  condemns 
him ;  and  people  of  fashion  will  no  mure  connect  themselves  with  the 
one,  than  people  of  character  will  with  the  other.  This  repulse  driv«>s 
and  sinks  him  into  low  company :  a  gulf  from  whence  no  mpn,  ifter  a 
certain  age,  ever  emerged. 

Les  manUres  nobles  et  aisSes,  la  toumure  d'trn  hcmme  de  condition^  le 
ion  de  la  bonne  eompagniey  les  graces^  le  j*  ne  sais  quoiy  qui  plait^  are  as 
necessary  to  adorn  and  introduce  your  intnnsic  merit  and  knowledge,  as 
the  polish  is  to  the  diamond ;  which,  without  that  polish,  would  never 
be  worn,  whatever  it  might  weigh.  Do  not  imagine  that  these  accom- 
plishments are  only  useful  with  women  ;  they  are  much  more  so  with 
men.  In  a  public  assembly,  what  an  advantage  has  a  graceful  speaker, 
with  genteel  motions,  a  handsome  figure,  and  a  liberal  air,  over  one  who 
5hall  speak  full  as  much  good  sense,  but  destitute  of  these  ornaments  ? 
In  business,  how  prevalent  are  the  graces,  how  detrimental  is  the  vrant  of 
them  ?  By  the  help  of  these  I  have  known  some  men  refuse  favours  less 
o*tVtn.sively  than  others  granted  ihem.    The  utilitv  of  them  in  courts  and 
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negotialions  is  inoonceivable.  You  gain  the  hearts,  and  oonseqrioDtlj 
the  secrets,  of  nine  in  ten,  that  you  liave  to  do  with,  in  ppite  eeen  of 
their  prudence ;  wliich  will,  nine  timet)  in  ten,  be  the  dnpe  of  their 
hearts  and  of  their  senses.  Consider  the  iniportaii  :e  of  these  things  as 
tliey  deserve,  and  you  will  not  h>8e  one  uiinuU"  in  the  pursuit  of  them. 

You  are  travelling  now  in  a  ocmntry  onoe  so  famous  both  for  art«  and 
arms,  that  (however  degenerate  at  present)  it  still  deserves  your  atten- 
tion and  rertcction.  View  it  therefore  wit\  care,  compare  its  former 
with  its  present  state,  and  examine  into  the  causes  of  its  rise  and  its 
decay.  Consider  it  chissically  and  politicaVy,  and  do  not  run  through 
it,  as  too  many  of  your  young  oountrvmen  do,  musically,  and  (to  use  a 
ridiculous  word)  knick-hnackically.  No  piping  nor  fiddling,  1  beseech 
you ;  no  days  lost  in  poring  upon  almost  imperceptible  Intaglios  nnd 
Cameos:  and  do  not  become  a  Virtuoso  of  small  wares.  Form  a  taste  of 
Painting,  S(;ulpture,  and  Architecture,  if  you  please,  by  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  works  of  the  best  ancient*and  modern  artists;  those  are 
liberal  art**,  and  a  real  taste  and  knowledge  of  them  bec«)me  a  man  of 
fashion  very  well.  But,  beyond  certain  bounds,  the  man  of  taste  ends, 
and  the  frivolous  Virtuoso  begins. 

Ycur  friend  Mendes,  the  good  Samaritan,  dined  with  me  yesterday. 
He  has  more  good-nature  and  generosity  than  parts.  However,  I  will 
show  him  all  the  civilities  that  his  kindness  to  you  so  justly  deserves. 
He  tells  me  that  you  are  taller  than  I  am,  which  I  am  very  glad  of:  I 
desiiv  that  you  may  excel  me  in  every  thing  else  too;  and,  far  from  re- 

Sining,  I  shall  rejoice  at  your  superiority.  He  commends  your  friend 
[r.  Sievens  extremely ;  of  whom  too  I  have  heard  so  good  a  character 
from  other  people,  ih^it  1  am  very  glad  of  your  connection  with  him. 
It  nmy  prove  of  use  to  you  hereafter.  When  you  meet  with  such  sort 
^f  Englishmen  abroad,  who,  either  from  their  parts  or  their  rank,  are 
likely  to  make  a  figure  at  home,  I  would  advise  you  to  cultivate  them, 
and  get  their  favourable  testimony  of  you  here,  especially  those  who 
are  to  return  to  England  before  you.  Sir  Charles  Williams  has  puffed 
you  (as  the  mob  call  it)  here  extremely.  If  three  or  four  more  people 
of  parts  do  the  same,  before  you  come  back,  your  fii-st  appearance  in 
London  will  be  to  great  advantage  Many  people  do,  and  indeed  ought, 
w  tiike  things  upon  trust ;  many  more  do,  who  need  not;  and  few  dare 
dissent  from  ao  3«tahlished  opinion.    Adieu  * 


r.ETTER   CXCVI 

LosjMK,  (Mobm^%  O.  S,1749, 

Dbar  Bot  :  I  received  by  the  last  post  your  letter  of  the  22d  Septem- 
ber, N.  S.,  but  I  have  not  received  that  from  Mr.  Harte,  to  which  you 
refer,  and  which  you  say  contained  your  realms  for  leaving  Ven>na 
and  returning  to  Venice;  so  that  I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  them.  In- 
deed the  irregukrity  and  negligence  of  the  post  provoke  me,  as  the} 
break  the  thread  of  the  accounts  I  want  to  receive  from  you,  and  of  the 
instructions  and  orders  which  I  send  you,  almost  every  post.  Of  these 
List  twentv  post-*  I  am  s'lre  that  I  have  wrote  eighteen,  either  to  von  oi 
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to  Mr.  Harte,  and  it  does  not  appear,  by  jonr  letter,  that  all  or  even 
any  of  my  letters  have  been  received.  I  desire  for  the  future,  that  botl. 
yop  and  Mr.  Harte  will  constantly,  in  your  letters,  mention  the  dates  ot 
mine.  Had  it  not  been  for  their  miscarriage,  yon  would  not  have  been 
in  the  uncertainty  you  seem  to  be  in  at  present,  with  regard  to  your 
future  motions.  Uad  you  received  my  letters,  you  would  have  been  by 
this  time  at  Naples:  but  we  must  now  take  things  where  they  are. 

Upon  the  receipt,  then,  of  this  letter,  you  will,  as  soon  as  conveniently 
you  can,  set  out  for  Rome ;  where  you  will  not  anive  too  long  before 
the  Jubilee,  considering  the  difficulties  of  getting  lodgings,  and  other 
accommodations  there  at  this  time.  I  leave  the  choice  of  the  route  to 
you ;  but  1  do  by  no  means  intend  that  yon  should  leave  Rome  after 
the  Jubilee,  as  you  seem  to  hint  in  your  letter :  on  the  contrary,  I  will 
have  Rome  your  headquarters  for  six  months  at  least;  till  you  shall  have, 
in  a  manner,  acquired  tJie  Jus  CwitatU  there.  More  things  are  to  be 
seen  and  learned  there,  than  m  any  other  town  in  Europe ;  there  are 
the  best  masters  to  instruct,  and  the  best  companies  to  polish  you.  In 
the  spring  you  may  make  (if  you  please)  frequent  excursions  to  Naples ; 
but  Rome  nmst  still  be  your  headquarters,  till  the  heats  of  June  drive 
on  from  thence  to  some  other  place  in  Italy,  which  we  shall  think  of 
jy  that  time.  As  to  the  expense  which  you  mention,  I  do  not  reganl 
it  in  the  IcHst ;  from  your  infancy  to  this  day,  I  never  grudged  any 
expense  in  your  education,  and  still  less  do  it  now,  that  it  is  become 
more  important  and  decisive.  I  attend  to  the  objects  of  your  ex^tenses, 
but  not  to  the  sums.  I  will  certainly  not  pay  one  shilling  for  your  los- 
ing your  nose,  your  money,  or  your  reason ;  that  is,  I  will  not  contri- 
bute to  women,  gaming,  and  drinking.  But  I  will  most  cheerfully 
supply,  not  only  every  necessary,  but  every  decent  expense  you  can 
malce.  1  do  not  care  what  the  best  masters  cost.  1  would  have  you  as 
well  drest,  lod^d,  and  attended,  as  any  reasonable  man  of  fashion  is  in 
his  travels.  1  would  have  you  have  that  pocket-money  that  should 
enable  you  to  make  the  proper  expense  d^un  honnete  homme.  In  shorty 
I  bar  no  expense,  that  has  neither  vice  nor  folly  for  its  object ;  and 
nnder  those  two  reasonable  restrictions,  draw  and  welcome. 

As  for  Turin,  you  may  go  there  hereafter,  as  a  traveller,  for  a  month 
or  two ;  but  you  cannot  conveniently  reside  there  as  an  academician,  for 
reasons  which  I  have  formerly  communicated  to  Mr.  Harte,  and  which 
Mr.  Villettes,  since  his  return  here,  has  shown  me  in  a  still  stronger 
light  than  he  had  done  by  his  letters  fnim  Turin,  of  which  I  sent  copies 
to  Mr.  Uarte,  though  probably  he  never  received  them. 

After  you  have  left  Rome,  Florence  is  one  of  the  places  with  which 
you  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted.  I  know  that  there  is.a  great  deal 
of  gaming  there ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  are,  in  every  place,  some 
people  whose  fortunes  are  either  too  small,  or  whose  understandings  are 
too  good  to  allow  them  to  play  for  any  thing  above  trifle  h  ;  and  with 
those  people  yoi  will  associate  yourself,  if  you  have  not  (as  I  am  assured 
you  have  not.  m  the  least)  the  spirit  of  gaming  in  you.  Moreover,  at 
Bnspec1t:d  places,  such  as  Florence,  Turin,  and  Pans,  I  shall  be  more 
attentive  to  your  draught-^,  and  such  as  exceed  a  proper  and  handsome 
expense  will  not  be  answered  •  for  I  can  easily  know  whether  you  game 
or  not  without  being  told. 
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Hr.  Harte  will  determine  yonr  route  to  Rome,  as  he  shall  think  best; 
whether  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  or  that  of  the  Mediterranean, 
it  is  equal  to  me ;  but  you  will  observe  to  come  back  a  different  way 
from  that  you  went. 

Since  your  health  is  so  well  restored,  1  am  not  sorry  that  yon  have 
retiirned  to  Venice,  for  I  love  capitals.  Every  thing  is  best  at  capitals ; 
the  best  masters,  the  best  companions,  and  the  best  manners.  Many 
other  places  are  worth  seeing,  but  capitals  only  are  worth  residing  at. 
I  am  very  glad  that  Madame  Capello  i*eceived  you  so  well:  Monsieur  I 
was  sure  would :  pray  assure  them  both  of  my  respects,  and  of  my  sen- 
sibility of  their  kindness  to  you.  Their  house  will  be  a  very  good  one 
for  you  at  Rome ;  and  1  would  advise  yon  tx)  be  domestic  in  it  if  you 
can.  But  Madame,  1  can  tell  you,  requires  great  attentions.  Madame 
Micheh  has  written  a  very  favourable  account  of  you  to  my  friend  the 
Abb6  Grossa  Testa,  in  a  letter  which  he  showed  me,  and  in  which  there 
are  so  many  civil  things  to  myself,  that  I  would  wish  to  tell  her  how 
much  I  think  myself  obliged  to  her.  I  approve  very  much  of  the  allot- 
ment of  your  time  at  Venice ;  pray  go  on  so  for  a  twelve  month  at 
least,  wherever  you  are.     You  will  tind  your  own  account  in  it. 

1  like  your  last  letter,  which  gives  me  an  account  of  yourself,  and  your 
own  transactions ;  for  though  I  do  not  recommend  the  egiftism  to  you, 
with  regard  to  any  body  else,  I  desire  that  you  will  use  it  with  me,  and 
with  me  only.  I  interest  myself  in  all  that  yon  do ;  and  &>  yet  (except- 
ing Mr.  Harte)  nobody  else  does.  He  must  of  course  know  all,  and  I 
desire  to  know  a  great  deal. 

1  am  glad  you  have  received,  and  that  you  like  the  diamond  buckles 
I  am  very  willing  that  you  should  make,  but  very  unwilling  that  yoc 
should  cuty  a  tigure  with  them  at  the  Jubilee ;  the  cutting  a  figure 
being  the  very  lowest  vulgarism  in  the  English  language ;  and  equal  in 
elegancy  to  Yes,  my  Lady,  and  No,  my  Lady.  The  word  tasty  and 
vastly y  you  will  have  found  by  my  former  letter  that  I  had  proscribed 
out  of  the  diction  of  a  gentleman ;  unless  in  their  proper  signification 
of  siz6  and  bulk.  Not  only  in  language,  but  in  every  thing  else,  take 
great  care  that  the  first  impressions  you  give  of  yourself  may  be  not 
only  favourable,  but  pleasing,  engaging,  nay,  seducing.  They  are  often 
decisive ;  1  confess  they  are  a  good  deal  so  with  me:  and  I  cannot  wish 
for  farther  acquaintance  with  a  man  whose  first  ahord  and  address  dis 
please  me. 

So  many  of  my  letters  have  miscarried,  and  I  know  so  little  which, 
tliat  I  am  tbrced  to  repeat  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again  eventually. 
This  is  one.  I  ha\  e  wrote  twice  to  Mr.  Harte,  to  have  your  picture 
drawn  in  nHuiature,  while  you  were  at  Venice;  and  send  it  me  in  a  let- 
ter :  it  is  all  one  to  me  whether  in  enamel  or  in  water-colours,  provided 
it  is  but  viery  like  you.  I  would  have  you  drawn  exactly  as  you  are, 
and  in  no  whimsical  dress :  and  I  lay  more  stress  upon  the  likeness  of 
the  picture,  than  upon  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  painter.  If  this  be  not 
alroady  done,  I  desire  that  you  will  have  it  done  forthwith  before  you 
leave  Venice;  and  inclose  it  in  a  letter  to  me,  which  letter,  for  greater 
security,  I  would  have  you  desire  Sir  James  Gray  to  inclose  in  his  packet 
to  the  office ;  as  I,  for  the  same  reason,  send  this  under  his  cover.  If 
the  picture  be  done  upon  vellum,  it  will  be  the  most  portable.    SoQc' 
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me,  at  the  same  time,  a  thread  of  silk  of  your  own  length  exactljc  I 
am  toiidtoQS  about  yonr  figure;  coDvinced,  by  a  thousand  instances, 
that  a  good  one  is  a  real  advantage.  Mens  tana  in  corpare  sanOy  is  the 
first  and  greatest  blessing;  I  would  add  et  pulchrOy  to  complete  it.  May 
yon  have  that  and  every  other  I    Adieu. 

Have  yon  received  my  letters  of  recommendation  to  Cardinal  Albani 
and  the  Duke  de  Nivemois,  at  Bomet 


LETTER  OXOVII. 

LORNM,  OolcbH'  9, 0.  A 1749. 

Dbab  Boy  :  If  this  letter  finds  yon  at  all,  of  which  I  am  very  doubtftd, 
it  will  find  you  at  Venice,  preparing  for  your  journey  to  Rome;  which, 
by  my  last  letter  to  Mr.  Uarte,  I  advised  you  to  make  along  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  through  Rimini,  Loretto,  Ancona,  &c.,  places  that  are  all 
worth  seeing,  but  not  worth  staying  at.  And  such  I  reckon  all  place3 
where  the  eyes  only  are  employed.  Remains  of  antiquity,  public  build- 
ingSf  paintings,  sculptures,  &c.,  ought  to  be  seen,  and  that  with  a  proper 
degiee  of  attention;  but  this  is  soon  done,  for  they  are  only  outsides. 
It  IF  not  so  with  more  important  objects ;  the  insides  of  which  must  be 
seep ;  and  they  require  and  deserve  much  more  attention.  The  charac- 
ren^,  the  heads,  and  the  hearts  of  men,  are  the  useful  science  of  which  I 
wojld  have  you  perfect  master.  That  science  is  best  taught  and  best 
lea^t  iu  capitals,  where  every  human  passion  has  its  object,  and  exerts 
al)  its  force  or  all  its  art  in  the  pursuit.  I  believe  there  is  no  place  in 
tin  world,  where  every  passion  is  busier,  appears  in  more  shapes,  and  is 
cx'nducted  with  more  art,  than  at  Rome.  Therefore,  when  you  are  there, 
iV>  not  imagine  that  the  Capitol,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Pantheon,  are  the 
[)i  wioipnl  objects  of  your  curiosity.  But  for  one  minute  that  you  bestow 
upon  those,  employ  ten  days  in  informing  yourself  of  the  nature  of  that 
government,  the  rise  and  aecay  of  the  papal  power,  the  politics  of  that 
court,  the  Brignes  of  the  Cardinals,  the  tricks  of  the  Conclaves ;  and,  in 
general,  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  interior  of  that  extraordinary 
government,  founded  originally  upon  the  ignorance  and  superstition  o' 
mankind,  extended  by  the  weakness  of  some  princes,  and  the  ambitioi« 
of  others ;  declining  of  late  in  proportion  as  knowledge  has  increased ; 
and  owing  its  present  precarious  security,  not  to  the  religion,  the  affec- 
tion, or  the  fear  of  the  temporal  powers,  but  to  the  jealousy  of  each 
other.  The  Fope^s  excommunications  are  no  longer  dreaded ;  his  indul- 
gences little  solicited,  and  sell  very  cheap ;  and  his  territories  formidable 
to  no  power,  are  coveted  by  many,  and  will,  most  undoubtedly,  within 
a  century,  be  scantled  out  among  the  great  powers,  who  have  now  a 
footing  in  Italy,  whenever  they  can  agree  upon  the  division  of  the  bear-s 
skin.  Pray  inform  yourself  thoroughly  of  the  history  of  the  Popes  and 
the  Popedom ;  which,  for  many  centuries,  is  interwoven  with  the  history 
s3i  all  ICuropeL  Read  the  best  authors  who  treat  of  these  matters,  and 
esp^'Hally  Fra  Paolo,  de  BenefUiU^  a  short,  but  very  material  book.  You 
will  find  at  Rome  eome  of  all  the  religious  orders  in  the  Christian  world. 
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Inform  yourself  carefally  of  their  origin^  their  founders,  their  mles,  thcif 
reforms,  and  even  their  dresses:  get  acquainted  wi^i  some  of  a)l  c>t 
them,  but  particnlarly  with  the  Jesuits ;  whose  society  I  K>ok  uptm  to  ne 
the  mosit  able  and  best  governed  society  in  the  world.  Get  acquainted, 
if  you  can,  with  their  General,  who  always  resides  at  Ror^e;  and  who, 
though  he  has  no  seeming  power  out  of  his  own  society,  has  (it  may  be) 
more  real  influence  over  the  whole  world,  than  any  temporal  prince  in 
it.  They  have  almost  engrossed  the  education  of  youth ;  tbey  are,  in 
general,  confessors  to  most  of  the  princes  of  Europe ;  and  they  are  the 
principal  missionaries  out  of  it ;  which  three  articles  give  them  a  most 
extensive  influence,  and  solid  advantages ;  witness  their  settlement  in 
Paraguay.  The  Catholics  in  general  declaim  against  that  society;  and 
yet  are  all  governed  by  individuals  of  it.  They  have,  by  tums^  been 
banished,  and  with  infamy,  almost  every  country  in  Europe;  ana  have 
always  found  means  to  be  restored,  even  with  triumph.  In  short,  I 
know  no  government  in  the  world  that  is  carried  on  upon  such  deep 
principles  of  policy,  I  will  not  add  morality.  Converse  with  them,  fre- 
quent them,  court  them ;  but  know  them. 

Infonn  yourself  too  of  that  infernal  court,  the  Inquisition ;  which, 
thongh  not  so  considerable  at  Rome  as  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  will,  how- 
ever, be  a  good  sample  to  you  of  what  the  villany  of  some  men  can  con- 
trive, the  folly  of  others  receive,  and  both  together  establish;  in  spite 
of  the  flrst  natural  principles  of  reason,  justice  and  equity. 

These  are  the  proper  and  useful  objects  of  the  attention  of  a  man  of 
sense,  when  he  travels ;  and  these  are  the  objects  for  which  I  have  sent 
you  abroad;  and  I  hope  you  will  return  thoroughly  informed  of  them. 

I  receive  this  veir  moment  Mr.  Harte's  letter  of  Uie  1st  October,  N.  8., 
but  I  never  received  his  former,  to  which  he  refers  in  this,  and  you  refer 
in  your  last;  in  which  he  gave  me  the  reasons  for  your  leaving  Verona 
BO  soon;  nor  have  I  ever  received  that  letter^in  which  your  case  was 
8tate<l  by  your  physicians.  Letters  to  and  from  me  have  worse  luck 
than  other  people^s;  for  you  have  written  to  me,  and  I  to  you,  for  these 
last  three  months,  by  way  of  Germany,  with  as  httle  success  as  before. 

I  am  edifled  with  your  morning  applications,  and  your  evening;  gal- 
lantries at  Venice,  ot  which  Mr.  Harte  gives  me  an  account.  Pray  go 
on  with  both  there,  and  afterwards  at  Rome;  where,  provided  you  arrive 
in  the  beginning  of  December,  you  may  stay  at  Venice  as  much  longer 
as  you  please. 

iiake  my  compliments  to  Sir  James  Gray  and  Mr.  Smith,  with  my  ac- 
knowledgments  tor  the  great  civilities  they  show  yon. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Harte  by  the  last  post,  October  the  6th,  0. 8.,  and  will 
write  to  him  in  a  post  or  two  upon  the  contents  of  his  last.  Adieu  I 
Point  de  diitraetions ;  and  remember  the  Oracea. 


LETTER  OXOVIIL 

LoiriKW,  Vviub0r  IT,  0. 8. 1749. 

DxarBot:  I  have,  at  last,  received  Mr.  Harte^s  letter  of  the  19th  Sep 
tember,  N.  8.,  from  Verona.    Your  reasons  for  leaving  that  place  wer« 
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Ytey  good  ones ;  and  as  you  staid  there  lon^  enongh  tc  see  what  was  to 
be  seea,  Venice  (as  a  capital)  is,  iii  my  opinion,  a  much  better  place  for 
your  residence.  Capitals  are  dways  the  seats  of  arts  and  sciences,  and 
the  best  companies.  I  have  stuck  to  them  all  my  lifetime,  and  I  advise 
yon  to  d«>  so  too. 

You  will  have  received,  in  my  three  or  four  last  letters,  my  directions 
for  your  farther  motions  to  another  capital ;  where  1  propose  that  your 
•t?.y  shall  be  pretty  considerable.  The  expense,  I  am  well  aware,  will 
be  so  too;  but  that,  as  1  told  yon  before,  will  have  no  weight,  when  your 
improvement  and  advantage  are  in  the  other  scale.  I  do  not  care  a  groat 
what  it  is,  if  neither  vice  nor  folly  are  the  objects  of  it,  and  if  Mr.  Harte 
g'ves  his  sanction. 

T  am  very  well  pleased  with  your  account  of  Camiola ;  those  are  the 
lei  lid  of  objects  worthy  of  your  inquiries  and  knowledge.  The  produce, 
tie  taxes,  the  trade,  the  manufactures,  the  strength,  the  weakness,  the 
g*  'Vemment  of  the  several  countries  which  a  man  of  sense  travels  tlirough, 
are  the  material  points  to  which  he  attends ;  and  leaves  the  steeples,  the 
market-places,  and  the  signs,  to  the  laborious  and  curious  researches  of 
Dutch  and  Grerman  travellers. 

Mr.  Harte  tells  me,  that  he  intends  to  give  you,  by  means  of  Signer 
Vicentini,  a  general  notion  of  civil  and  military  architecture ;  with  wliich 
I  am  very  well  pleased.  They  are  frequent  subjects  of  conversation ; 
and  it  is  very  right  that  you  should  have  some  idea  of  the  latter ;  and  a 
good  taste  of  the  former ;  and  you  may  very  soon  learn  as  much  as  you 
need  know  of  either.  If  you  read  about  one-third  of  Palladio*s  Book  of 
Architecture,  with  some  skilful  person,  and  then,  with  that  person,  ex- 
amine the  best  buildings  by  those  rules,  you  will  know  the  different  pro- 
portions of  the  different  orders;  the  several  diameters  of  their  columns; 
their  intercolumniations,  their  several  uses,  &c.  The  Corinthian  Oi-der 
is  chiefly  used  in  magnificent  buildings,  where  ornament  and  decoration 
are  tlie  principal  objects ;  the  Doric  is  calculated  for  strength,  and  the 
Ionic  partakes  of  the  Doric  strength,  and  of  the  Corinthian  ornaments. 
The  Composite  and  the  Tuscan  orders  are  more  modern,  and  were  un- 
known to  the  Greeks ;  the  one  is  too  light,  the  other  too  clumsy.  You 
may  soon  be  acquainted  with  the  considerable  parts  of  Civil  Architec- 
ture; and  for  the  minute  and  mechanical  parts  of  it,  leave  them  to 
raaaons,  bricklayers,  and  Lord  Burlington,  who  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
lessened  himself  by  knowing  them  too  well.  Observe  the  same  method 
as  to  military  architecture;  understand  the  terms,  know  the  general 
rules,  and  then  see  them  in  execution  with  some  skilful  person.  Go 
with  some  engineer  or  old  officer,  and  view,  with  care,  the  real  fortifica- 
tions of  some  strong  place ;  and  you  will  get  a  clearer  idea  of  bastions, 
Lalf-mi^ns,  horn-works,  ravelins,  glacis,  &c.,  than  all  the  masters  in  the 
world  could  give  you  upon  paper.  And  thas  much  I  would,  by  all  means, 
have  you  know  of  both  civil  and  militair  architecture. 

I  would  abo  have  you  acquire  a  liberal  taste  of  the  two  lilieral  arts  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture;  but  without  descending  into  those  minutifB^ 
which  our  modem  Virtuosi  most  affectedly  dwell  upon.  Observe  tlie 
great  parts  attentively ;  see  if  nature  be  truly  represented ;  if  the  passions 
are  strongly  expressed;  if  the  characters  are  preserved;  and  leave  the 
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^trifling  parts,  with  their  little  jargon,  to  affected  puppies.  I  would  cd« 
vise  you  aL«o,  to  read  the  history  of  tlie  painters  and  scalptonv,  acti  I 
know  none  better  than  Felibien^s.  There  ore  many  in  Italian :  yoo  w'tl 
inform  yourself  which  are  the  best.  It  is  a  part  of  history  very  enter- 
taining, curious  enougli,  and  not  quite  useless.  All  these  sort  of  tlungs 
I  would  have  you  know,  to  a  certain  degi*ee;  but  remember,  that  t^ej 
must  only  be  the  amusements,  and  not  the  business  of  a  man  of  paT*o. 

Since  writing  to  me  in  German  would  take  up  so  much  of  your  time, 
of  which  1  would  not  now  have  one  moment  wasted,  I  will  accept  of  youf 
composition  and  content  myself  with  a  moderate  German  letter  once  a 
Cortuight,  to  Lady  Chesterfield,  or  Mr.  Gravenkop.  My  meaning  waa, 
on'y  that  you  should  not  forget  what  you  had  already  learned  of  the 
German  language  and  character ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that,  bv  fre.itient 
use,  it  should  grow  more  easy  and  familiar.  Provided  you  taxe  care  of 
that,  I  do  not  care  by  what  means :  but  I  do  desire,  that  you  will^  every 
day  of  your  liie,  speak  German  to  some  body  or  other,  (for  you  will  m«^ 
with  Germans  enough,)  and  write  a  line  or  two  of  it  every  day  to  keep 
your  hand  in.  Why  should  you  not  (for  instance)  write  your  little  memo- 
randums and  accounts  in  that  language  and  character?  by  which  too  yoo 
would  have  this  advantage  into  the  bargain,  that,  if  mislaid,  few  but  your- 
aelf  could  read  them. 

I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  that  you  like  the  assemblies  at  Venice  yt**U. 
enough  to  sacrifice  some  suppers  to  them ;  for  I  hear  that  you  do  v^j% 
dislike  your  suppers  neither.  It  is  therefore  plain,  that  there  is  come- 
body  or  something  at  those  assemblies,  which  you  like  better  than  y^nr 
meat.  And  as  I  know  that  there  is  none  but  good  company  at  thv^  aa- 
sembliea,  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  you  like  good  company  so  well.  I 
already  imagine  that  you  are  a  little  smoothed  by  it ;  and  that  you  h^ vo. 
either  reasoned  yourself  or  that  they  have  laughed  you  out  of  your  ab- 
sences and  distractions;  for  I  cannot  suppose  tliat  you  go  there  to  iroidt 
them,  I  hkewise  imagine,  that  you  wish  to  be  welcome  where  you  wJHh 
to  go;  and  consequently,  that  you  both  present  and  behave  yourjelf 
there  en  galant  homme^  et  pas  en  bourgeois. 

If  you  have  vowed  to  any  body  there,  one  of  those  eternal  passions^ 
which  I  have  sometimes  known,  by  great  accident,  last  three  montlis,  I 
can  tell  yon,  that  without  great  attention,  infinite  politeness,  and  enga- 
ging air  and  manners,  the  omens  will  be  sinister,  and  the  goddess  unpr> 
pitious.  Pray  tell  me  what  are  the  amusements  of  those  assein*»a«3t 
Are  they  little  commercial  play,  are  they  music,  are  they  la  belle  conser' 
wtion^  or  are  they  all  three  ?  YJHe-t-^n  le  par/ait  amour  f  Ydebite-t^n 
les  beaux  sentimens  t  Ou  est-ce  qtCon  y  parle  Epigramme  t  And  pray 
irhich  is  your  department?  Tutis  depone  in  auribus.  Whichever  \t  is. 
mdeavour  to  shine,  and  excel  in  it.  Aim,  at  least,  at  the  perfection  uf 
Tvery  thing  that  is  worth  doing  at  all;  and  you  will  come  ne^irer  it  U«fi) 
fou  would  imagine;  but  those  always  crawl  infinitely  short  or  it.-^^LoiBC 
aim  is  only  mediocrity.    Adieu. 

P.  S.  By  an  uncommon  diligence  of  the  post,  I  have  this  nov  *.  i  t  •*- 
ceived  yours  of  the  9  th,  N.  8. 
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LETTER  CX^'X. 

LovDoa,  Oeklb^  94,  0.  8.  174», 

Dkar  Bot  By  my  last  I  only  acknowledged,  by  this  I  answer,  your 
letter  of  the  9  h  October,  N.  S. 

I  Bjm  very  glad  that  you  approved  of  ray  letter  of  September  the  12th, 
O.  ?,,  because  it  is  upon  that  footing  that  I  always  propose  living  witli 
yoTi.  I  will  advise  you  seriously,  as  a  friend  of  some  experience,  and  I 
will  converse  with  you  cheerfully  as  a  companion ;  the  authority  of  a 
parent  shall  for  ever  be  laid  aside ;  for,  wherever  it  is  exerted,  it  is  use- 
less ;  since,  if  you  have  neither  sense  nor  sentiments  enough  to  follow 
my  ndvice  as  a  friend,  your  unwilling  obedience  to  my  orders  as  a  father, 
will  be  a  very  awkward  and  unavailing  one  both  to  yourself  and  me. 
Tacitus,  speaking  of  an  army  that  awkwardly  and  unwillingly  obeyed  its 
generals,  only  from  the  fear  of  punishment,  says,  they  obeyed  indeed, 
8ed  ut  qui  mallent  jvMa  Imperatorum  inUrpretari^  quam  exequi.  For 
my  own  part,  I  disclaim  such  obedience. 

You  think,  I  find^  that  you  do  not  understand  Italian ;  but  I  can  tell 
you,  that,  like  the  Bourgeois  Oentilhomme^  who  spoke  prose  without 
knowing  it,  you  understand  a  great  deal,  though  you  do  not  know  that 
you  do ;  for  whoever  understands  French  and  Latin  so  well  as  you  do, 
understands  at  legist  hr If  the  Italian  languor,  and  has  very  little  occa- 
sion for  a  dictionary.  And  for  the  idioms,  the  phrases,  and  the  delica- 
cies of  it.  conversation  and  a  little  attention  will  teach  them  you,  and 
Uiat  soon ;  theret(>re,  pray  speak  it  in  company,  right  or  wrong,  d,  tort 
ou  d  trovers^  as  soon  as  ever  you  have  got  words  enough  to  ask  a  com- 
mon question,  or  give  a  common  answer.  If  you  can  only  say  buon 
gi<ymo^  say  it^  instead  of  saying  hon  jour,  I  mean  to  every  Italian ;  the 
answer  to  it  will  teach  you  more  words,  and  insensibly  you  will  be  very 
soon  master  of  that  easy  language.  You  are  quite  right  in  not  neglect- 
ing your  German  for  it,  and  in  thinking  that  it  will  be  of  more  use  to  you; 
it  certainly  will,  in  the  course  of  your  business;  but  Italian  has  its  use 
too,  and  is  an  ornament  into  the  bargain;  there  being  many  very  polite 
and  good  authors  in  that  language.  The  reason  you  assign  for  havinff 
hitherto  met  with  none  of  my  swarms  of  Germans  in  Italy,  is  a  very  solid 
one;  and  I  can  easily  conceive,  that  the  expense  necessary  for  a  traveller 
must  amount  to  a  number  of  ThaUrn^  Groschen^  and  Kreutzers^  tremen- 
d'^us  to  a  German  fortune.  However,  you  will  find  several  at  Rome, 
either  ecclesiastics,  or  in  the  suite  of  the  Imperial  Minister ;  and  more, 
when  you  come  into  the  Milanese,  among  the  Queen  of  Hungary^s  Offi- 
ocrs.  Besides,  you  have  a  Saxon  servant,  to  whom  I  hope  you  speak 
jQothing  but  German. 

I  h?  ve  had  tlie  most  obliging  letter  in  the  world  from  Monsieur  Capello, 
tf:  which  he  speaks  very  advantageously  of  you,  and  promises  you  his 
protection  at  Rome.  I  hive  wrote  him  an  answer  by  which  I  hope  I 
have  domesticated  you  at  his  hotel  them;  which  I  advise  you  to  frequent 
a3  i*V!ch  as  y<tP  can.  II  est  vrai  quHl  ne  pais  pas  heaucoup  de  safigurs; 
iUit  be  hai  wsspMt  And  knowledge  at  bottom,  with  a  great  experienoe  of 
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businesA,  taving  been  already  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  Vionna.  and  Lon- 
don. And  I  am  very  sure  that  he  will  be  willing  to  give  yoa  any  inform* 
ationa,  in  r.hat  way,  tliat  he  can. 

Madame  was  a  capricious,  whimsical,  fine  lady,  till  the  small^pox, 
which  she  got  here,  by  lessening  her  beauty,  lessened  her  hninonrs  too; 
but,  as  1  presume  it  did  not  change  her  sex,  1  trust  to  that  for  her  hav1.ig 
."ch  a  share  of  them  lett,  as  may  contribute  to  smooth  and  polish  you. 
She,  doubtless,  still  thinks,  that  she  has  beauty  enough  remaining^  to 
entitle  her  to  the  attentions  always  paid  to  beauty;  and  she  hus  certainly 
rank  enough  to  require  respect.  Those  are  the  sort  of  women  who  polish 
a  young  man  the  most,  and  who  give  him  that  habit  of  complaisance, 
and  that  flexibility  and  versatility  of  manners,  which  prove  of  great  use 
to  him  with  men,  and  in  the  course  of  business. 

You  must  always  expect  to  hear,  more  or  less,  from  mt^  npon  that 
important  subject  of  manners,  graces,  address,  and  that  undefinable  je 
ne  $aU  quoi  that  ever  pleases.  [  have  reason  to  believe  that  you  want 
nothing  else ;  but  I  have  reason  to  fear  too,  that  you  want  those :  and 
that  want  will  keep  yon  poor  in  the  midst  of  all  the  plenty  of  knowledge 
which  you  may  have  treasured  up.    Adieu. 


LETTER  00. 

LosDOir,  Ifov^mbertt  0, 8,  1T49. 
DxAB  BoT :  From  the  time  that  you  have  had  life,  it  lias  been  the 
principal  and  favourite  object  of  mine,  to  make  you  as  (>ertbct  as  the  im- 
perfections of  human  nature  will  allow:  in  tliis  view,  i  have  grudged  no 
pains  nor  expense  in  your  education;  convinced  that  education,  more 
than  nature,  is  the  cause  of  that  great  difference  which  you  see  In  the 
characters  of  men.  While  you  were  a  child,  I  endeavoured  to  fonn  your 
heart  habitually  to  virtue  and  honour,  before  your  understanding  was 
capable  of  showing  you  their  beauty  and  utility.  Those  principles,  which 
you  then  got,  like  your  grammar  rules,  only  bv  rote,  are  now,  I  am  per- 
suaded, fixed  and  confirmed  by  reason.  And  indeed  they  are  so  plain 
and  clear,  that  they  require  but  a  very  moderate  degree  of  understanding, 
either  to  comprehend  or  practise  them.  Lord  Shaftesbury  says,  very 
prettily,  that  he  would  be  virtuous  for  his  own  sake,  thongh  nobody  were 
to  know  it;  as  he  would  be  clean  tor  his  own  sake,  though  nobody  were 
to  see  him.  I  have  therefore,  since  you  have  had  the  use  of  your  reason, 
never  written  to  vou  upon  tliose  subjects :  tliey  speak  best  for  them- 
selves; and  I  should  now  just  as  soon  think  of  warning  yoH  gnively  not 
to  fall  into  the  dirt  or  tlie  fire,  as  into  dishonour  or  vice.  This  view  of 
mine,  I  consider  as  fully  attained.  My  next  object  was  sound  and  nsef^ 
learning.  My  own  care  fii*st,  Mr.  Barters  afterwards,  and  iff  laU  (1  will 
own  it  to  your  praise)  your  own  application,  have  more  than  answered 
my  expectations  in  that  particular ;  and,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  will 
answer  even  my  wishes.  All  that  remains  for  me  then  to  wish,  to  re- 
commend, to  inculcate,  to  order,  and  to  insist  upon,  is  good-breoding; 
without  which,  all  your  other  qualifications  will  be  lame,  unadorned, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  unavailing.    And  here  I  fear,  and  have  too  nmol' 
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reason  to  believe,  that  yon  are  greatly  deficient.  The  remainder  of  this 
letu^r,  therefore,  shall  be  (and  it  will  not  be  tlie  last  by  a  great  many) 
apon  thnt  subject. 

A  friend  of  yoars  and  mine  has  very  Jnstly  defined  good-breeding  to 
be,  the  result  of  much  good  m/im,  some  good  nature,  and  a  little  self 'denial 
for  the  sake  ofothers^  and  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  same  indulgence  from 
them,  TakiL^  this  for  granted,  (as  I  think  it  cannot  be  disputed,)  it  is 
astonishing  f-  i:.e,  that  any  body  who  has  good-sense  and  good-nature, 
(and  1  believe  you  have  botli,)  can  essentially  fail  in  good-breeding.  As 
to  the  modes  of  it,  indeed,  they  vary  accord  ins  to  persons,  and  places, 
and  circuiostances;  and  are  only  to  be  acquired  by  observation  and  ex* 
perience;  but  the  substance  of  it  is  every  where  and  eternally  tlie  same. 
Good  manners  arc,  to  particular  societies,  what  good  morals  are  to  society 
in  general;  their  cement  and  their  security.  And,  as  laws  are  enacted 
to  eiitbrce  good  mort.  s,  or  at  least  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  bad  ones; 
so  there  are  certain  rules  of  civility,  nniversally  implied  and  received,  to 
enforce  good  manners,  and  punish  bad  ones.  And  indeed  there  seems 
to  me  to  be  less  difference,  both  between  tlie  crimes  and  between  the 
punishments,  than  at  first  one  would  imagine.  The  immoral  man,  who 
invades  another  man^s  property,  is  justly  hanged  for  it;  and  the  ill-bred 
man,  who,  by  his  ill  manners,  invades  and  disturbs  the  quiet  and  com- 
forts of  private  life,  is  by  common  consent  as  justly  banished  society. 
Mutual  complaisances,  attentions,  and  sacrifices  of  little  conveniences, 
are  as  natural  an  implied  compact  between  civilised  people,  as  protection 
and  obedience  are  between  kings  and  subjects :  whoever,  in  either  cose, 
violates  that  compact,  justly  forfeits  all  advantages  arising  from  it.  For 
my  own  part,  I  really  think,  that,  next  to  the  consciousness  of  doing  a 
good  action,  that  of  doing  a  civil  one  is  the  most  pleasing;  and  the  epi- 
thet which  I  should  covet  the  most,  next  to  that  of  Aristides,  would  be 
that  of  well-bred.  Thus  much  for  good-breeding  in  general :  I  will  now 
consider  some  of  the  various  modes  and  degrees  of  it. 

Very  few,  scarcely  amy,  are  wanting  in  the  respect  which  they  should 
shew  to  those  whom  they  acknowledge  to  be  infinitely  their  supe- 
riors ;  such  as  crowned  heads,  princes,  and  public  persons  of  distin- 
guished and  eminent  posts.  It  is  the  manner  of  shewing  that  respect 
which  is  different.  The  man  of  fashion,  and  of  tlie  world,  expresses  it  > 
in  its  fullest  extent;  but  naturally,  easily,  and  without  concern :  whereas 
a  man,  who  is  not  nsed  to  keep  good  company,  expresses  it  awkwardly ; 
one  sees  that* he  is  not  nsed  it,  and  that  it  costs  him  a  great  deal:  but  I 
never  saw  the  worst-bred  man  living  guilty  of  lolling,  whistling,  scratch- 
ing his  head,  and  such-like  indecencies,  in  company  that  he  respected* 
In  such  companies,  theretbre,  the  only  point  to  be  attended  to  is,  to  sh  v 
that  respect,  which  every  body  means  to  shew,  in  an  easy,  unembarrasse  , 
and  graceful  manner.  This  is  what  observation  and  experience  mu  t 
teach  you. 

In  mixed  companies,  whoever  is  admitted  tc  make  part  of  them,  is, 
for  the  titiie  at  least,  supfiOsed  to  be  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
rest:  and  consequently,  as  there  b  no  one  principal  object  of  awe  and 
res[»ect,  people  are  apt  to  take  a  g^reater  latitude  in  their  behavioLr,  and 
'<•  •  *  *.  ie«s  upon  their  guard ;  and  so  they  may,  provided  it  bo  within 
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certain  bounds,  which  are  upon  no  occasion  to  be  transgressed.  But, 
!i|)on  these  occasions,  though  no  one  is  entitled  to  distingnished  markf 
of  respect,  every  one  claims,  and  very  justly,  every  mark  of  dvUity  and 
giMxl-breoding.  Ease  is  allowed,  but  carelessness  aud  negligence  are  strict- 
^  forbidd  m.  If  a  man  accosts  you,  and  talks  to  you  ever  sr*  dully  or  fri- 
YoloQsiy,  it  is  worse  tliau  rudeue>s,  it  is  brutality,  to  shew  him,  by  a  man- 
ifest inattention  to  what  he  says,  that  you  think  hiiu  a  fool  or  a  block- 
hea<l,  and  not  worth  hearing,  it  is  much  more  so  with  regard  to  women; 
who,  of  whatever  rank  they  are,  are  entitled,  in  consi*!  .ration  of  tlieir 
sex,  not  only  to  an  attentive,  but  an  officions  good-breoding  from  men. 
Their  little  wants,  likings,  dislikes,  preferences,  antipatliie^;,  fancies,  whims, 
and  even  impertinencies,  must  be  officiously  attended  to,  flattered,  and,  if 
possible,  guessed  at  and  anticipated  by  a  well-bred  man.  Yon  must 
never  usurp  to  yourself  those  conveniences  and  agrem&M  which  are  of 
common  right ;  such  as  the  best  places,  the  beet  dishes,  dec.,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  always  decline  them  yourself,  and  offer  them  to  otliers;  who, 
in  their  turns,  will  offer  them  to  you ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  you  will 
in  your  turn  enjoy  your  share  of  the  common  right.  It  would  be  end- 
less for  me  to  enumerate  all  the  particular  instances  in  which  a  well-bred 
man  shews  his  good-breeding  in  good  company ;  and  it  would  be  injurious 
to  you  to  suppose,  that  your  own  good  sense  will  not  point  them  out  to 
YOU ;  and  then  your  own  good-nature  will  recommend,  and  your  self- 
interest  entbrce  the  practice. 

Ttiere  is  a  third  sort  of  good-breeding,  in  which  people  are  the  most  %pi 
to  fail,  from  a  very  mistaken  notion  that  they  cannot  fail  at  all.  I  mean 
with  regard  to  one's  most  familiar  friends  and  acquaintances,  or  tliose 
who  really  are  our  inferiors ;  and  there,  undoubtedly,  a  greater  degree 
of  ease  is  not  only  allowed,  but  proper,  and  contributes  much  to  the 
comforts  of  a  private,  social  life.  But  that  ease  and  freedom  have  tlieir 
bounds  too,  ^hich  must  by  no  means  be  violated.  A  certain  degree  of 
negligence  and  carelessness  becomes  injurious  and  insulting,  from  tlie 
real  or  supposed  inferiority  of  the  persons :  and  that  delightful  liberty 
of  conversation  among  a  few  friends  is  soon  destroyed,  as  liberty  often 
has  been,  by  being  carried  to  licentiousness.  But  example  explains 
things  best,  and  I  will  put  a  pretty  strong  case.  Suppose  you  and  me 
alone  together ;  I  believe  yon  will  allow  that  I  have  as  good  a  right  to 
nnlimit^  freedom  in  your  company,  as  eitlier  you  or  I  can  possibly  liave 
in  any  other ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe  too,  tliat  you  would  indulge  me  in 
that  freedom,  as  far  as  any  body  would.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  do 
you  imagine  that  I  should  think  tliere  were  no  bounds  to  tliat  freedom! 
1  assure  you,  I  should  not  think  so ;  and  I  take  myself  to  be  as  much 
tied  down  by  a  certain  degree  of  good  manners  to  you,  as  by  otlier  de- 
grees of  them  to  other  people.  Were  I  to  shew  you,  by  a  manifest  inat- 
tention to  what  you  said  to  me,  that  I  was  thinking  of  something  else 
the  whole  time ;  were  1  to  yawn  extremely,  snore,  or  break  wiud  in  your 
company,  I  should  think  that  I  behaved  myself  to  you  like  a  beast,  and 
should  not  expect  that  yon  would  care  to  frequent  me.  No.  The  most 
familiar  and  intimate  habitudes,  connections,  and  friendships,  require  a 
degree  of  good-breeding,  both  to  preserve  and  cement  them.  If  ever  a 
inan  and  hia  wifo,  or  a  man  and  his  mistnss,  who  pass  nights  as  well  m 
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3«j^  together,  absolutely  lay  aside  all  good-breeding,  their  iDtiniu^  will 
eoou  tlegonerate  into  a  coarse  fainilianty,  infallibly  productive  of  con- 
tempt or  disgUHt.  7*)''  best  of  Ud  have  our  bad  nide^s  and  it  is  as  impru- 
dent, as  it  is  ill-bred,  to  xhibit  them.  I  sdiall  certainly  not  use  ceremony 
with  you  ;•  it  wonhl  be  *  jisplaced  between  us :  but  1  shall  certainly  ob- 
serve that  degree  of  g<.  d-breeding  with  you,  which  is,  in  the  first  place, 
decent,  and  which,  1  am  sure,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  us  like  one 
tnoilier's  company  lonp. 

1  will  say  no  more,  now.  upon  this  important  subject  of  good-breeding, 
upon  which  I  have  already  dwelt  too  long,  it  may  be,  for  one  letter;  and 
cpon  which  I  shall  frequently  refresh  your  memory  hereafter;  but  I  will 
conclude  with  these  axioms : 

That  the  deepest  learning,  without  good-breeding,  is  unwelcome  and 
tiresome  pedantry,  and  of  use  no  where  but  in  a  man^s  own  ch>set;  and 
consequently  of  little  or  no  use  at  all. 

That  a  man,  who  is  not  perfectly  wdl-bred,  is  unfit  for  good  company, 
and  unwelcome  in  it;  will  consequently  dislike  it  soon,  afterwards  re* 
nounce  it;  and  be  reduced  to  solitude,  or,  what  is  worse,  low  and  bad 
company. 

That  a  man,  who  is  not  well-bred,  is  full  as  unfit  for  businens  as  for 
company. 

Hake  then,  my  dear  child,  I  conjure  you,  good-breeding  the  great  ob- 
ject of  your  thoughts  ac  J  actions,  at  least  half  the  dav.  Observe  care- 
ruUy  the  behaviour  and  manners  of  those  who  are  distinguished  by  their 
good-breeding:  imitat«f.  nay,  endeavour  to  excel,  that  you  mav  at  leas^ 
reach  them;  and  be  o?nvinced  that  good-breeding  is,  to  all  worldly 
qualifications,  what  chanty  is  to  all  Cbristian  virtues.  Observe  how  it 
adorns  merit,  and  how  often  it  covers  the  want  of  it.  May  you  wear  it 
to  adorn,  and  not  to  cover  you  I     Adieu. 


LETTER  COI. 

LovDOH ,  Not$mhmr  14,  0.  &  1749. 

Dkar  Bot  :  There  is  a  natural  good-breeding,  which  occurs  to  even 
man  of  common  sense,  and  is  practised  by  every  man  of  common  good- 
nature. This  good-breeding  is  general.  indej>endent  of  modes;  and  con- 
sists in  endeavours  to  please  and  oblii^o  our  fellow-creatures  by  all  good 
offices,  short  of  moral  duties.  This  will  be  praoiised  by  a  good-natured 
American  savage,  as  essentially  as  by  the  l>est  bred  European.  But  then, 
I  do  not  take  it  to  extend  to  the  sacrifice  of  our  own  conveniences,  for 
the  sake  of  other  people's.  Utility  intro4hiced  this  sort  of  good-bree<1ing, 
as  it  intrtiduced  commerce ;  and  established  a  truck  of  the  little  agrenwns 
and  plea-Hures  of  life.  I  sacrifice  such  a  conveniency  to  you,  yon  sacrifice 
nnother  to  me;  this  commerce  circulates,  and  every  individual  finds  his 
8C")unt  in  it  up<m  the  whole.  The  third  sort  of  g«K)d-breeding  is  local, 
•tcd  is  variously  modified,  in  not  only  different  countries,  but  in  difterent 
towns  of  the  same  country.  But  it  miist  he  foundeil  upon  the  twc 
Conner  sorts:  they  are  the  mat'er;  to  which,  in  this  case,  fashion  aof* 
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custom  onlj  give  the  difl^rent  shapes  and  impressions.    Wlioeret  ha^ 
Uie  two  first  sorts  will  easily  acfjuire  this  third  (>ort  of  good-breeding, 
which  depends  singly  upon  attention  and  oht^e*  f'&tion.     Ic  is,  prt»perly, 
the  polish,  the  lustre,  the  last  finishing  stroke.   :f  good-breeiiing.     It  is 
to  be  found  only  in  capitals,  and  even  iheiH»  ic  varies :  tlie  good  bree<iing 
of  Rome  difiering,  in  some  thingt*,  from  that  of  Paris;  thalof  Parl«,  in 
others,  from  that  of  Madrid ;  and  that  of  Madrid,  in  many  thingsi,  from 
that  of  Loudon.    A  man  of  sense,  therefore,  carefully  attends  to  the  local 
manners  of  the  respective  places  where  he  is,  and  takes  for  his  models' 
those  persons  whom  he  observes  to  be  at  the  head  of  fashion  and  good- 
breeding.    He  watches  how  they  address  themselves  to  their  superioru, 
bow  they  accost  their  equals,  and  how  they  treat  their  inferiors ;  and 
lets  none  of  those  little  niceties  escape  him,  which  are  to  good-breeding 
what  the  last  delicate  and  masterly  touches  are  to  a  good  picture ;  and 
of  which  the  vulgar  have  no  notion,  but  by  which  good  judges  distin- 
guish the  master.    He  attends  even  to  their  air,  dress,  and  motions,  and 
imitates  them,  liberally,  and  not  servilely ;  he  copies,  but  does  not  mimic 
These  personal  graces  are  of  very  great  consequence.    They  anticipate 
the  sentiments,  before  merit  can  engage  the  understanding;  they  capti- 
vate the  heart,  and  gave  rise,  1  believe,  to  tiie  extravagant  notions  of 
charms  and  philters.    Their  effects  were  so  surprising,  that  they  were 
reckoned  supernatural.    The  most  graceful  and  best-bred  men,  and  the 
handsomest  and  genteelest  women,  give  tlie  most  philters ;  and,  as  I 
verily  believe,  without  the  least  assistance  of  the  devil.    Pray*  be  not 
only  well  dressed,  but  shining  in  your  dress ;  let  it  have  du  hnllant:  I 
do  not  mean  by  a  clumsy  load  of  gold  and  silver,  but  by  the  taste  and 
fashion  of  it.    The  women  like  and  require  it;  they  think  it  an  attention 
due  to  them :  but,  on  tlie  other  hand,  if  your  motions  and  carriage  are 
not  graceful,  genteel,  and  natural,  your  fine  clothes  will  only  display  your 
awkwardness  the  more.    But  I  am  unwilling  to  suppose  you  still  awk- 
ward ;  for  surely,  by  this  time,  you  must  have  catched  a  good  air  in  good 
company.     When  you  went  from  hence  you  were  naturally  awkward ; 
bnt  your  awkwardiiess  was  adventitious  and  Westmonasterial.    I^ipsig, 
I  apprehend,  is  not  the  seat  of  the  graces ;  and  1  presume  you  acquired 
.  none  tliere.    But  now,  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  observe  what  people  of 
the  first  fashion  do  with  their  legs  and  arms,  heads  and  bodies,  you  will 
reduce  yours  to  certain  decent  laws  of  motion.     You  danced  pretty  well 
here,  and  ought  to  dance  very  well  before  you  come  home;  for  what  one 
is  obliged  to  do  sometimes,  one  ought  to  be  able  to  do  well.     Besides, 
la  belU  dame  donne  du  brillant  d  un  jeune  homme.    And  you  should 
endeavour  to  shine.     A  calm  serenity,  negative  merit  and  graces,  do  not 
become  your  age.     You  should  be  alerte^  adroit^  nif;  be  wanted,  talked 
of,  impatiently  expected,  and  unwillingly  parted  with  in  company.    I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  half  a  dozen  women  of  fashion  say,  OH  e»t  done  le 
petit  Stanhope  f    Que  ne  vient-il  f  Ilfaui  avouer  guHl  est  aimable.    All 
this  I  do  not  mean  singly  with  regard  to  women  as  the  principal  object; 
but  with  regard  to  men,  and  with  a  view  of  your  making  yourself  consi- 
derable.   For,  with  very  small  variations,  the  same  things  tliat  please  wo- 
men please  men:  and  a  man,  whose  manners  are  softened  and  polished  by 
women  of  fasliion,  and  who  is  fonned  by  them  to  <in  habitual  atteutioo 
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and  obmplaisance,  will  please,  engage,  and  connect  men,  much  easier  and 
more  than  he  wocld  otherwise.  Yon  mnst  be  sensible  that  you  cannot 
rise  in  the  world,  without  forming  connections,  and  engaging  different 
diaracters  to  conspire  in  your  point.  You  mnst  make  them  \'onr  de- 
pendents, without  tli'eir  knowing  it,  and  dictate  to  them  while  you  seem 
to  be  directed  by  them.  Those  necessary  connections  can  never  be 
formed,  or  preserved,  but  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  complaisance,  at- 
tentions, politeness,  and  some  constraint.  You  must  engage  ftieir  hearts, 
if  you  would  have  their  support;  you  must  watch  the  tnollia  tempore^ 
ana  captivate  them  bv  the  agrimenty  and  charms  of  conversation.  Peo- 
ple will  not  be  called  out  to  your  service,  only  when  you  want  them; 
and,  if  yon  expect  to  receive  strength  from  them,  they  must  receive  either 
pleasure  or  advantage  from  you. 

1  received  in  this  instant  a  letter  from  Mr.  Harte,  of  the  2d,  N.  S.,  which 
I  will  answer  smm ;  in  the  mean  time,  1  return  him  mv  thanks  for  it, 
through  you.  The  ccnsyint  good  accounts  which  be  gives  me  of  yon, 
will  make  me  suspect  him  of  piutiality,  and  think  him  le  medeein  taid 
mieux.  Consider,  therefore,  what  weight  any  future  deposition  of  his. 
against  you,  must  necessarily  have  with  me.  As,  in  that  case,  he  will 
be  a  very  unwilling,  he  must  oonsec^uently  be  a  very  important  witness 
Adieu  I 


LETTER  COIL 

DzAR  Bot:  My  last  was  upon  the  subject  of  good-breeding;  but,  I  think, 
it  rather  set  before  you  the  unfitness  and  disadvantages  of  ill-breeding, 
than  the  utility  and  necessity  of  good ;  it  was  rather  negative  than  posi- 
tive. This,  therefore,  should  go  further,  and  explain  to  you  the  necessity, 
which  yon,  of  all  people  living,  lie  under,  not  only  of  being  positively 
and  actively  well-bred,  but  of  shining  and  distinguishing  yourself  by 
your  good-breeding.  Consider  your  own  situation  in  every  particular, 
and  judge  whether  it  is  not  essentially  your  interest,  by  your  own  good- 
breeding  to  others,  to  secure  theirs  to  you :  and  that,  let  me  assure  you, 
is  the  only  way  of  doing  it ;  for  people  will  repay,  and  with  interest  too, 
inattention  with  inattention,  neglect  with  neglect,  and  ill  manners  with 
worse;  which  may  engage  you  in  very  disagreeable  aiTairs.  In  the  next 
place,  your  profession  reouires,  more  than  any  other,  the  nicest  and  most 
distinguished  good-breecfing.  Yon  will  negotiate  with  very  little  suc- 
cess, if  you  do  not  previously,  by  your  manners,  conciliate  and  engage 
the  affections  cf  those  with  whom  you  are  to  negotiate.  Can  you  ever 
ffet  into  ibe  confidence  and  the  secrets'  of  the  courts  where  you  may 
happen  \z  reside,  if  you  have  not  those  pleasing,  insinuating  manners, 
which  alone  can  procure  them  ?  Upon  my  word,  I  do  not  say  too  mucit, 
when  I  say,  t\at  superior  good-breeding,  insinuating  nmnners,  and  gen- 
teel address,  are  half  vour  business.  Your  knowIe<lge  will  have  but  very 
little  influence  upon  the  mind,  if  your  manners  prejudice  the  heart  ngaiiist 
YOU ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  how  easily  will  you  dupe  the  understand- 
ing, where  you  have  firi»t  engaged  the  heart?  and  hearts  are,  by  no  means 
Vf  be  gained  by  that  mere  common  civility  which  every  body  practises 
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Bowing  again  to  those  who  bow  to  yon,  answering  drily  those  whc  r^iBk 
to  you,  and  saying  nothing  offensive  to  any  body,  is  such  negative  ^ood- 
breeding,  that  it  is  only  not  being  a  brute;  as  it  w?uld  be  but  a  ve'^ 
poor  commendation  of  any  man's  cleanliness,  to  say,  that  he  did  not 
stink.  It  is  an  active,  cheerful,  officious,  seducing,  good-breeding,  that 
must  gain  you  the  good-wili  and  first  sentiments  of  men,  and  the  affec- 
tions of  the  women.  You  nmst  carefully  watch  and  attend  to  their 
passions,  their  tastes,  their  little  humours  and  weaknesses,  and  alUr  au 
decant.  You  must  do  it  at  the  same  time,  with  alacrity  and  empriise- 
ment,  and  not  as  if  you  graciously  condescended  to  humour  their  weak- 


For  instance,  suppose  you  invited  any  body  to  dine  or  sup  with  you, 
you  ought  to  recollect  if  you  had  observed  that  they  Lad  any  favourite 
dish,  and  take  care  to  provide  it  for  them ;  and,  when  it  came,  you 
should  say.  You  seemed  to  me,  at  $ueh  and  sueh  a  place^  to  ffite  this 
dish  a  preference^  and  therefore  1  ordered  it:  this  w  the  wine  that  I 
obserted  you  liked^  and  ther^ore  I  procured  some.  The  more  trifling 
these  things  are,  the  more  they  prove  your  attention  for  the  person,  and 
are  consequently  the  more  engaging.  Consult  your  own  breast,  and 
recollect  how  these  little  attentions,  when  shown  you  by  others,  flatter 
that  degree  of  self-love  and  vanity,  from  which  no  man  living  is  free. 
Reflect  how  they  incline  and  attract  vou  to  that  i)erson,  and  how  you 
are  propitiated  afterwards  to  all  which  that  pei*s<»n  says  or  does.  The 
same  causes  will  have  the  same  eflfects  in  your  favour.  Women,  in  a 
gri^at  degree,  establish  or  destroy  every  man's  reputation  of  good-breed- 
ing; you  must,  therefore,  in  a  manner,  overwhelm  them  with  thes* 
attentions:  they  are  used  to  them,  they  ex^ie^t  them,  and,  to  do  them 
justice,  they  commonly  requite  them.  \ou  must  be  sedulous,  and 
rather  over  officious  than  under,  in  pnx^uring  them  their  coaches,  their 
chairs,  their  conveniences  in  publio  places :  not  see  what  you  should 
not  see ;  and  rather  assist,  where  you  cannot  help  seeing.  Opportuni- 
ties of  showing  these  attentions  present  themselves  perpetually ;  but  if 
they  do  not^  make  them.  As  Ovid  advises  his  lover,  when  he  sits  in 
thf  Circus  near  his  mistress,  to  wipe  tlie  dust  off  her  neck,  even  if 
the.v  be  none:  Si  nuUus^  tamen  excute  nullum.  Your  conversation 
with  women  should  always  be  respectful;  but,  at  the  same  time,  enjoxie^ 
and  always  addressed  to  their  vanity.  Every  thing  you  say  or  do 
should  convince  them  of  the  regard  you  have  (whether  you  have  it 
or  not)  for  their  beauty,  their  wit,  or  their  merit.  Men  have  pos- 
sibly as  much  vanity  as  women,  though  of  another  kind;  and  both 
art  and  good-breeding  require,  that,  instead  of  mortifying,  you  should 
please  and  flatter  it,  by  woitls  and  looks  of  approUition.  8nppose 
(which  is  by  no  means  improbable)  that,  at  your  return  to  England, 
1  should  place  you  near  the  person  of  some  one  of  tlie  royal  family ; 
in  that  situation,  good -breeding,  engaging  address,  adorned  with  all 
the  graces  tliat  dwell  at  courts,  would  very  probably  make  you  a 
favourite,  and,  from  a  favourite,  a  minister;  but  all  the  knowledge 
and  learning  in  the  world,  without  them,  never  would.  The  pene- 
tration of  princes  seldom  goes  dee[)er  then  the  suiiace.  It  is  the 
eztt^rior  that  always  engages  their  hearts ;  and  1  would  never  advi^t 
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yoa  to  give  yourself  much  trouble  about  their  understanding.  Prin- 
ces in  general  (I  ii.ean  those  PorphyrogeneU  who  are  born  and  bred 
in  purple)  are  about  the  pit*:h  of  women;  bred  up  like  them,  and 
are  to  be  addressed  and  gained  in  the  same  maimer.  They  always 
see,  tliey  seldom  weigl*.  Yonr  lustre,  nut  your  solidity,  must  take 
tliem ;  your  inside  will  atVerwards  support  and  secure  what  your  ouu 
side  has  acquired.  With  weak  i>eopIe  (and  they  undoubtedly  are 
three  parts  in  four  of  mankind)  good-breeding,  acldress,  and  manners 
are  every  thing ;  they  con  go  Jio  dee|>er ;  but  let  me  assure  you  that 
they  are  a  great  deal  even  with  people  of  the  best  understandings. 
Where  the  eyes  are  not  pleased,  and  the  heart  is  not  flattei*ed,  tlie 
mind  will  be  apt  to  stand  out.  Be  this  right  or  wrong,  1  confess  I 
am  so  mode  myself.  Awkwardness  and  ill-breeding  shock  me  to  tliat 
degree,  that  where  I  meet  with  them,  I  cannot  tind  in  my  heart  to 
inquire  into  the  intrinsic  merit  of  that  person:  I  hastily  decide  in 
myself,  that  lie  can  have  none;  and  am  not  sure,  that  I  should  not 
even  be  sorry  to  know  that  he  had  any.  I  often  paint  you  in  my 
imagination,  in  yonr  pres«;nt  lontanama ;  and,  while  1  view  vou  in 
the  light  of  ancient  and  modern  leannng,  useful  and  ornamental  knowl- 
edge, I  am  charmed  with  the  prosi>ect;  but  when  1  view  you  in 
au'^^her  light,  and  represent  you  awkward,  ungraceful,  ill-breci,  with 
\nlgar  air  and  manners,  shambling  towards  me  with  inattention  and 
diitraetions^  I  shall  not  pretend  to  describe  to  you  what  I  feel;  but 
will  do  as  a  skilful  painter  did  formerly — draw  a  veil  before  the 
countenance  of  the  Father. 

I  daresay  yon  know  alreadv  enough  of  Architecture,  to  know  that 
the  Tuscan  is  the  strongest  and  most  solid  of  all  the  orders ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  the  coarsest  aiid  clumsiest  of  them.  Its  solidity  does 
extremely  well  for  the  foundation  and  base  floor  of  a  great  edifioe ;  but 
if  the  whole  building  be  Tuscan,  it  will  attract  no  eyes,  it  will  stop  no 
passengers,  it  will  invite  no  interior  examination ;  people  will  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  finishing  and  furnishing  cannot  be  worth  seeing, 
where  the  front  is  bo  unadorned  and  clumsy.  But  if,  upon  the  solid 
Tuscan  foundation,  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian  Orders 
rii»e  gradually  with  all  their  beauty,  proportions,  and  ornaments,  the 
fabric  seizes  the  most  incurious  eye,  and  stops  tlie  most  careless  pas- 
senger; who  sohcits  admission  as  a  fidvour,  nay,  often  purchases  it. 
Just  so  will  it  ftire  with  your  little  fabric,  whioli,  at  present,  I  fear,  has 
more  of  the  Tu^'can  than  of  the  Corintliian  Order.  You  must  abso- 
lutely change  the  whole  front,  or  nobody  will  knock  at  the  door.  The 
several  parts,  which  must  compose  this,  new  front,  are  elegant,  easy, 
natural,  superior,  good-breeding;  an  en^mging  address;  genteel  mo- 
tions ;  an  insinuating  softness  in  your  looks,  words,  and  actions ;  a 
spruce,  lively  air,  fashionable  dress;  and  all  the  glitter  that  a  young 
fellow  should  have. 

I  am  >ure  you  would  do  a  great  deal  for  my  sake;  and  therefore  oon- 
sider.  at  your  return  here,  what  a  disappointment  and  concern  it  would 
bo  to  me,  if  I  could  not  safely  depute  you  to  do  the  honours  of  my 
house  and  table;  and  if  I  should  be  ashamed  to  present  yoii  to  those 
who  frequent  both.    Should  you  be  awkward,  inattentive,  and  dUtraii 
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and  happen  to  meet  Mr.  L**  at  my  table,  the  consequences  of  that  roiici- 
ing  must  be  fatal ;  you  would  run  your  heads  against  each  oUier,  cut 
each  otlier's  fingei-s,  instead  of  your  meat,  or  die  by  tlie  precipitate 
infusion  of  scalding  soup. 

This  is  really  s<>  copious  a  subject,  that  there  is  no  end  of  being 
either  senous  or  ludicrous  u^mn  it.  It  is  impossible,  too,  to  enumerate 
or  state  to  you  the  various  cases  in  good  breeding;  they  are  infinite; 
there  is  no  situation  or  i elation  in  the  world  so  remote  or  so  intimate, 
that  does  not  require  a  degree  of  it.  Your  own  good  sense  must  point 
it  out  to  yon ;  your  own  good  nature  must  incline,  and  your  interest 
prompt  you  to  practise  it ;  and  observation  md  experience  must  give 
you  the  manner,  the  air  and  the  graces  which  complete  the  whole. 

This  letter  will  hardly  overtake  you,  till  you  are  at  or  near  Rome.  I 
expect  a  great  deal  in  every  way  from  your  six  months^  stay  there.  Mv 
morning  hopes  are  Justly  placed  in  Mr.  Uarte,  and  the  masters  he  will 
give  you ;  my  evening  ones,  in  the  Roman  ladies :  pray  be  attentive  ti» 
both.  But  1  must  hint  to  you,  that  the  Roman  ladies  are  not  le$  ftm^ 
mes  aavantes^  et  ne  vou$  embrasseront  point  pour  Vamour  du  Qree, 
They  must  have  il  garhatOy  il  leggiadrOy  it  diiinvoltOy  il  lusinghierOy 
queinon  §d  che^  che  piace^  ehe  alUtta^  ehe  ineanta, 

I  have  often  asserted,  that  the  profoundest  learning,  and  the  politest 
mauners,  were  by  no  means  incompatible,  though  so  seldom  found 
united  in  the  same  person;  and  I  have  engaged  myself  to  exhibit  you, 
as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Should  you,  instead  of  that, 
happen  to  disprove  me,  the  concern  indeed  would  be  mine,  but  the  los8 
will  be  yours.  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  a  c;tro[ig  instance  on  my  side  of  the 
question ;  he  Joins  to  the  deepest  erudition,  the  most  elegant  politeness 
and  good-breeding  that  ever  any  courtier  and  man  of  the  world  was 
adorned  with.  And  Pope  very  Justly  called  him  ^^  All-accomplished 
St.  John,"  with  regard  to  his  knowledge  and  his  manners.  He  had,  it 
is  true,  liis  faults ;  which  proceeded  from  unbounded  ambition,  and 
im[>etuous  passions ;  but  they  have  now  subsided  by  age  and  experi* 
ence ;  and  1  can  wish  ytm  nothing  better  than  to  be,  what  he  is  now, 
without  being  what  he  has  been  formerly.  His  address  pre-engages, 
his  eloquence  persuades,  and  his  knowledge  informs  all  who  approach 
him.  Upon  the  whole,  I  do  desire,  and  insist,  that,  from  after  dinner, 
till  you  go  to  bed,  you  make  good-breeding,  address,  and  manners,  your 
serious  object  and  your  only  care.  Without  them,  you  will  bo  nobody ; 
with  them,  you  may  be  any  thing. 

Adieu,  my  dear  child !    My  compliments  to  Mr.  Harte. 


LETTER   CCIII. 

LOVDOR,  Jf&vsmb^r  M,  O  &,  1749. 

Dear  Boy  :  Every  rational  being  (I  take  it  for  granted)  pro|>oses  to 
hTiiL<elt*  some  object  more  important  than  mere  res]»1ration  and  obscure 
animal  e!d'Hten(!e.  He  desires  to  distinguish  himself  among  his  fellow- 
creatures:  and,  alicui  negotio  intentus^  pr<BclaH  faclnori*^  aut  artU 
hofUKy  fainau  quiBi'it,    Ciesar,  when  embarking  in  a  storm,  siad,  that  it 
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w«d  Tt>i  necessary  he  slionld  live ;  bnt  that  it  was  absolately  necessary 
ho  i?hoaId  get  to  the  place  to  wliicli  he  was  going.  And  Pliny  leaves 
mnnliiid  this  only  alternative;  either  of  doing  what  deserves  to  be 
wiitten,  or  of  writii  g  what  deserves  to  be  read.  As  for  those  who  do 
neither,  eorum  titam  mortemqne  juxta  aatnmo  ;  qvaniam  de  utraqut 
tihtur.  You  Lave,  I  am  convinced,  one  or  both  of  these  objects  in 
>iew ;  but  yon  must  know  and  use  the  necessary  means,  or  your  pur- 
8'iit  will  be  vnin  and  frivolous.  In  either  cose,  aapere  eat  prineipium  et 
j':*^s;  but  it  is  by  no  means  all.  That  knowledge  must  l>e  adorned,  it 
ninst  hove  lustre  *^  well  as  weight,  or  it  will  be  oftener  taken  for  lead 
tlmu  for  gold.  Knowledge  you  have,  and  will  have :  I  am  easy  upon 
that  article.  But  my  business,  as  your  friend,  is  not  to  compliment 
you  up«»n  what  you  have,  but  to  tell  you  with  fi'eedom  what  you  want; 
and  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  that  I  fear  you  want  every  thing  but 
knowledge. 

I  have  written  to  you  so  often,  of  late,  upon  good-breeding,  address, 
lea  manierea  liantea^  the  graces,  &c.,  that  I  shall  confine  tliis  letter  to 
another  subject,  pretty  near  akin  to  them,  and  which,  I  am  sure,  you 
are  full  as  deficient  in  ;  I  mean  Style. 

Style  is  the  dress  of  thouglits ;  and  let  them  be  ever  so  just,  if  y«)ur 
•tvle  is  homelv,  coarse,  and  vulgar,  they  will  appear  to  as  nmch  dis- 
aa vantage,  and  be  as  ill  received  as  your  i>erson,  though  ever  so  well 
oroportioned,  would,  if  dressed  in  rags,  dirt,  and  tatters.  It  is  n(»t 
every  understanding  that  can  judge  of  matter;  but  every  ear  can  and 
doi>d  judge,  more  or  less,  of  style :  and  were  I  either  to  speak  or  write 
to  the  public,  I  should  prefer  moderate  matter,  adorned  with  all  the 
bcuities  and  elegancies  of  style,  to  the  strongest  matter  in  -the  world, 
ill-worded  and  ill-delivered.  Your  business  is  negotiation  abroad,  and 
oratory  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  home.  What  figure  can  you 
xnake,  in  either  case,  if  your  style  be  inelegant,  I  do  not  say  bad  ?  ima- 
gine yourself  writing  an  ofiSce-letter  to  a  i5?crelary  of  Stale,  which  let- 
ter is  to  be  read  by  the  wiiole  Cabinet  Council,  and  very  possibly  after- 
wards laid  before  rarliament ;  any  one  barbarism,  solecism,  or  vulgarism 
in  it,  would,  in  a  very  few  days,  circulate  through  the  whole  kingdom, 
to  jrour  disgrace  and  ridicule.  For  instance,  I  will  suppose  you  had 
written  the  following  letter  from  the  Hague  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  Tendon ;  and  leav3  yon  to  suppose  the  consequences  of  it : 

Mr  LoBD :  I  had^  last  night,  Uie  honour  of  your  Lordshio^s  letter  of 
the  24th;  and  will  set  about  doing  the  orders  contained  therein;  and 
ifaohe  tliat  I  can  get  that  aflfair  done  by  the  next  post,  I  will  not  fail  for 
to  give  your  Lordship  an  account  of  it,  by  rtext  poat,  I  have  told  the 
French  Minister,  at  how  that  ^that  affair  be  not  soon  concluded,  vocr 
liOrdship  would  think  it  all  long  qf  him;  and  that  he  must  Iiiiv* 
aeglecteid  for  to  have  wrote  to  his  court  about  it.  I  must  beg  lea^  e  i* 
put  youi  Ix)rdship  in  mind,  m  how^  that  1  am  now  full  tliree  qaartc* 
in  arrear,  and  if  ao  be  that  I  do  not  very  soon  receive  at  least  one  Lau 
year,  I  shall  cut  a  tery  bad  figure  ;  for  thia  here  place  is  very  d,:ar.  1 
bhull  be  voitly  beholden  to  your  Lordship  for  that  there  mark  of  yo  •• 
fuvour ;  and  so  I  reat  or  remain^  Your,  &c. 
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You  will  tell  me,  i^ossibly,  that  this  is  a  caricatura  of  ad  illib*.ral 
and  inelegant  style:  I  will  admit  it;  but  ass>ure  you,  at  the  fiai»e  time, 
that  a  dispatch  with  less  than  half  these  faults  would  blow  you  up  for 
ever.  It  is  by  no  raeans  sufficient  to  be  free  from  faults,  in  speaking 
and  writing;  but  you  must  do  both  correctly  and  elegantly.  In  faultd 
of  this  kind,  it  is  not  ille  optimus  qui  minimis  arguetur ;  but  he  i& 
unpardonable  who  has  any  at  all,  because  it  is  his  own  fault:  he 
Deed  only  attend  to,  observe,  and  imitate  the  best  authors. 

It  is  a  very  true  saying,  that  a  man  must  be  born  a  poet,  but 
that  he  may  make  himself  an  orator;  and  the  very  first  principle 
of  an  orator  is,  to  speak,  his  own  language  particularly,  with  the 
utmost  j)urity  and  elegance.  A  man  will  be  forgiven  even  great 
errors  in  a  foreign  language;  but  in  his  own,  even  the  least  sli{>6 
are  justly  laid  hold  of  and  ridiculed. 

A  person  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  speaking  two  years  ago  upon 
naval  affairs,  asserted,  that  we  had  then  the  finest  navy  upon  the 
face  of  the  yearth.  This  hai)py  mixture  of  blunder  and  vulgarism, 
you  may  easily  imagine,  was  matter  of  immediate  ridicule;  but  I 
can  assure  you  that  it  continues  so  still,  and  will  be  remembered  as 
long  as  he  lives  and  speaks.  Another,  speaking  in  defence  of  a  gen- 
tleman, upon  whom  a  censure  was  moved,  happily  said,  that  he 
thought  that  gentleman  was  more  liable  to  be  thanked  and  rewarded, 
than  censured.  You  know,  I  presume,  that  liable  can  never  be  used 
in  a  good  sense. 

You  have  with  you  three  or  f(mr  of  the  best  English  authors.  Dry- 
den,  Atterbury,  and  Swift;  read  them  with  the  utmost  care,  and  with 
a  particular  view  to  their  language,  and  they  may  possibly  correct  that 
curious  infelicity  of  diction^  which  you  acquired  at  Westminster.  Mr. 
Harte  excepted,  I  will  admit,  tliat  you  have  met  with  very  few  Eng- 
lish abroad,  who  could  improve  your  style;  and  with  many,  I  daresay,, 
who  speak  as  ill  as  yourself,  and,  it  may  be,  worse;  you  must,  there- 
fore, take  the  more  pains,  and  consult  your  authoi*s  and  Mr.  Harte  the 
more.  I  need  not  tell  yon  how  attentive  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  par- 
ticularly the  Athenians,  were  to  this  object.  It  is  also  a  study  among 
the  Italians  and  the  Frencli;  witness  their  respective  academies  and 
dictionaries  for  improving  and  fixing  their  languages.  To  our  shaTue 
be  it  spoken,  it  is  less  attended  to  here  than  any  polite  country ;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  attend  to  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  will  distinguish  you  the  more.  Cicero  says,  very  truly,  that  it  is 
glorious  to  excel  other  men  in  that  very  article,  in  which  men  excel 
bintes;  speech. 

Constant  experience  has  shewn  me,  that  gi*eat  purity  and  elegance  of 
style,  with  a  graceful  elocution,  cover  a  multitude  of  faults,  in  either  a 
3pe!.ker  or  a  writer.  For  my  own  jiart,  I  c<)iife.<s,  (and  I  believe  most 
people  are  of  my  mind,)  that  if  a  speaker  should  ungracefully  mutter  or 
stammer  out  to  me  the  sense  of  a  angel.  dc'f(u-n»ed  by  barbanVm  and 
?L»leciams,  or  larded  with  vulgarism?,  he  should  never  speak  to  me  a 
second  time,  if  I  could  help  it.  Gain  the  heart,  or  you  gain  nothing; 
llic  eyes  and  the  ears  are  the  only  roads  to  the  heart.  Merit  and  knowl- 
edge  will  not  gain  hearts,  though  they  will  secure  ther.i  whei.  gaired 
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Prty,  Lave  that  truth  ever  in  your  mind.  Engage  the  eyet>  by  your 
addred*>,  nir,  and  inotioni^:  smttli  the  ears,  by  tlie  elegance  and  harmony 
of  your  di«^»ion  ;  the  heart  will  certainly  follow  ;  and  the  whole  man, 
or  woman,  will  at'  certainly  follow  the  heart.  1  must  repeat  it  to  you, 
over  and  over  again,  that  with  all  the  knowledge  which  you  may  have 
at  prwent,  or  Ijereafter  acquire,  and  with  all  the  merit  that  ever  nian 
had,  it'  you  have  not  a  graceful  address,  liberal  and  engaging  manners, 
a  pre^'OSiiessing  air,  and  a  good  degree  of  eloquence  iu  speaking  and 
writing,  you  will  be  nobody;  but  will  have  the  daily  mortification  of 
seeing  people,  with  not  one-teuth  part  of  your  merit  or  km^wledge,  get 
the  atart  of  yon,  and  disgrace  you,  both  in  company  and  in  business. 

You  have  read  Quintilian,  the  best  book  in  the  world  to  form  an 
orator;  pray  read  Cicero  de  Oratore^  the  best  book  in  the  world  to 
finish  one*  Translate  and  re-translate  from  and  to  Latin,  Greek  and 
English;  make  yourself  a  pure  and  elegant  English  style;  it  requires 
nothing  but  application.  I  do  not  find  that  God  has  made  you  a  poet ; 
and  1  am  very  glad  that  he  hiw  not :  therefore,  for  God*s  sake,  make 
yourself  an  orator,  which  you  may  do.  Though  I  still  call  you  boy,  I 
consider  you  no  longer  as  such ;  and  when  I  reflect  upon  the  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  manure  that  has  been  laid  upon  jou,  I  ex[>ect  tliat 
you  should  produce  more  at  eighteen,  than  uncultivated  soils  do  at 
eight-and-twenty. 

Pray  tell  Mr.  Harte  that  I  have  received  his  letter  of  the  13th,  N.  8. 
Mr.  Smith  was  much  in  the  right  not  to  let  you  go,  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  by  sea ;  in  the  summer  you  may  navigate  as  much  as  you  please ; 
as,  for  examine,  from  Leghorn  to  Genoa,  &c.     Adieu. 


LETTER  CCIV. 

LoHDOV,  Nov^fmb^r  H^0.&  1749. 

Dear  Boy  :  While  the  Roman  republic  flourished,  while  glory  was 
pursued,  and  Virtue  practised,  and  while  even  little  irregularities  and 
indecencies,  not  cognisable  by  law,  were,  howeveV,  not  thought  below 
the  public  care;  Censors  were  established,  discretionally  to  supply,  in 
particular  cases,  the  inevitable  defects  of  tlie  law,  which  must,  and  can 
only  be  general.  This  employment  I  assume  to  myself  wiUi  regard  to 
your  little  republic,  leaving  the  legislative  power  entirely  to  Mr.  Harte; 
I  hope,  and  believe,  that  he  will  seldom,  or  rather  never,  have  ocoasi(m 
to  exert  his  supreme  authority ;  and  I  do  by  no  means  suspect  you  of 
any  faults  that  may  require  that  interposition.  But,  to  tell  you  the  plain 
truth,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  my  censorial  power  will  not  be  useless  to 
you,  nor  a  sinecure  to  me.  The  sooner  you  make  it  both,  the  better  for 
us  both.  I  can  now  exercise  this  employment  only  upon  hearsay,  or,  at 
most,  written  evidence;  and  therefore  shall  exercise  it  with  great 
lenity,  and  some  diffidence ;  but  when  we  meet,  and  that  I  can  form 
my  judgment  upon  (»oular  and  auricular  evidence,  I  shall  no  more  let 
tiie  least  impropriety,  indecorum,  or  irreguLirity  pass  uncensured,  than 
w  ^  predecessor  Cato  did.  I  shall  read  yon  with  the  attention  of  a  cri 
tic,  not  with  the  partiality  of  im  autnor :  different  in  tliis  res|K»ct. 
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iodeed,  fh>m  most  critics,  that  I  shall  seek  for  faults,  only  to  correct 
and  not  to  expose  them.  I  have  often  thouglit,  and  still  tliii%  that 
there  are  few  things  which  people  iu  general  know  less,  Uian  how  to 
love  and  how  to  hate.  They  hurt  those  they  love,  hy  a  mistaken  indul- 
gence, hy  a  hlindness,  nay,  often  a  partiality  to  their  faults :  Where 
they  hate,  they  hurt  themselves,  by  ill-timed  passion  and  rage.  For- 
tunately for  you,  1  never  loved  you  in  that  mistaken  manner.  From 
your  infancy,  I  made  you  the  object  of  my  most  serious  attention,  and 
not  my  plaything.  1  consulted  your  real  good,  not  your  humours  or 
fancies;  and  1  shall  continue  to  do  so  while  you  want  it,  which  will 
probably  be  the  case  during  our  joint  lives;  for,  considering  tlie  differ- 
ence of  our  ages,  in  the  coui*se  of  nature,  you  will  hardly  have  acquiied 
experience  enough  of  your  own,  while  1  shall  be  in  a  condition  of  lend- 
ing yon  any  of  mine.  People  in  general  will  much  better  bear  being 
told  uf  their  vices  or  crimes,  than  of  their  little  failings  and  weaknesses. 
They,  in  some  degree,  justity  or  excu&e  (as  they  think)  the  tbrmer,  by 
strong  passions,  seductions,  and  artifices  of  others;  but  to  be  Utld  o^  or 
to  confess,  their  little  failings  and  weaknesses,  implies  an  inferiority 
of  parti>,  too  mortifying  to  that  selt'-Iove  and  vanity,  which  are  inseparable 
from  our  natures.  1  have  been  intimate  enough  with  several  people  to 
tell  them  that  they  had  said  or  done  a  verv  criminal  thing;  but  I  never 
was  intimate  enough  with  any  man,  to  tell  him,  very  seriously,  that  he 
had  said  or  done  a  very  foolish  one.  Noticing  less  than  the  relation 
between  you  and  and  me  can  possibly  a*Jthorise  that  freedom ;  but  for- 
tunately for  you,  my  parental  rights,  joined  to  my  censorial  powers, 
give  it  me  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  my  concern  for  you  will  make  me 
exert  it.  Rejoice,  therefore,  that  there  is  one  person  in  the  world  who 
can  and  will  tell  you  what  will  be  very  useful  to  you  to  know,  and  yet 
what  no  other  man  living  could  or  would  tell  you.  Whatever  I  shidl 
tell  you,  of  this  kind,  you  are  very  sure,  can  have  no  other  motive  than 
your  interest ;  I  can  neither  be  jealous  nor  envious  of  your  reputation 
or  fortune,  which  I  must  be  both  desirous  and  proud  to  establish  and 
promote ;  1  cannot  be  your  rival  either  in  love  or  iu  business ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  want  the  rays  of  your  rising,  to  reflect  new  lustre  upon  my 
setting  light.  In  order  to  this,  I  shall  analyse  you  minutely,  and  cen- 
sure you  freely,  that  you  may  not  (if  possible)  have  oie  single  spot, 
when  in  your  meridian. 

There  is  nothing  that  a  young  fellow,  at  his  first  appearance  in  the 
world,  has  more  reason  to  dread,  and  consequently  should  take  more 
pains  to  avoid,  than  having  any  ridicule  fixed  upon  him.  It  degrades 
him  with  the  most  reasonable  part  of  mankind;  but  it  ruins  him  with 
the  rest;  and  I  have  known  many  a  man  undone,  by  acquiring  a  ridi- 
culous nick-name:  I  would  not,  for  all  the  riches  in  tlie  world,  that  you 
should  acquire  one  when  you  return  to  England.  Vices  and  crimes 
excite  hatred  and  reproach;  failings,  weaknesses,  and  awkwardnes.^es, 
excite  ridicule ;  they  are  laid  hold  of  by  ihimics,  who,  though  very  con- 
temptible wretches  themselves,  often,  by  their  buffoonery,  fix  ridicule 
upon  their  betters.  The  little  defects  in  mariners,  elocution,  address 
and  air,  (and  even  of  figure,  thoiigh  very  unjustly,)  are  the  object."-  of 
ridicule,  and  the  causes  of  nick-names.     You  'zanuiit  imagine  the  ;rio/ 
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ii  "wonld  give  me,  and  the  prejudice  it  would  do  jol,  i^  by  way  of  di» 
tinguishing  you  from  otliers  of  your  name,  you  shojid  happen  to  be 
oal.ed  Muttering  Stanhope,  Absent  St«in)io]>e,  Ill-bred  Stanhope,  or 
Awkward,  I^ft-legged  Slanliope :  therefore,  take  great  care  to  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  Eiilicule  itself  to  give  you  auy  of  these  ridiculous 
epithets;  for,  if  you  get  one,  it  will  stick  to  vou,  like  the  envenomed 
shirt.  The  very  first  day  that  I  see  you,  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  vou,  and 
certainly  shall  tell  you,  what  (Jiegree  of  danger  you  are  in ;  and  I  hope 
tliat  my  admonitions,  as  censor,  may  prevent  the  censures  of  the  public. 
Admonitions  are  always  useful;  is  this  one  or  not?  You  are  the  best 
judge ;  it  is  your  own  picture  which  I  send  you,  drawn,  at  my  request, 
by  a  lady  at  Venice :  pray  let  me  know  how  far,  in  vour  conscience, 
you  thiiik  it  like;  for  there  are  some  parts  of  it  which  1  wish  may,  and 
others,  which  I  should  be  sorry  were.  I  send  you,  literally,  the 
copy  of  that  part  of  her  letter,  to  her  friend  here,  which  relates  to 

Tell  Mr.  Harte  that  I  have  this  moment  received  his  letter  of  the 
22d,  N.  S.,  and  that  I  approve  extremely  of  the  long  stay  you  have 
made  at  Venice.  I  love  long  residences  at  capitals;  running  post 
through  different  places  is  a  most  unprofitable  way  of  travelling,  and 
admits  of  no  application.     Adieu. 

You  see.  by  this  extract,  of  what  consequence  other  people  think  these 
things.  Therefore,  I  hope  you  will  no  longer  liK>k  upon  them  as  trifles. 
It  is  the  character  of  an  able  man  to  despise  little  things  in  great  busi- 
ness: but  then  he  knows  what  things  are  little,  and  what  not.  He  does 
not  suppose  things  are  little,  because  they  are  commonly  called  so :  but 
by  the  consequences  that  may  or  may  not  attend  them.  If  gaining  peo- 
p»e's  affections,  and  interesting  their  hearts  in  your  favour,  be  of  conse- 
quence, as  it  undoubtedly  is,  he  knows  very  well  that  a  happy  concur- 
rence of  all  those,  commonly  called  little  things,  manners,  air,  address, 
graces,  &c.,  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  and  will  never  be  at  rest  till 
he  has  acquired  them.  The  world  is  taken  by  the  outside  of  things,  and 
we  must  take  the  world  as  it  is ;  yon  nor  I  cannot  set  it  right.  I  know, 
at  this  time,  a  man  of  great  quality  and  station,  who  has  not  tlie  parts 

•  **Tn  compliance  to  yoar  orders,  I  hare  examined  yoang  Stanhope  carefUlly,  and  ihinic  I 
hare  penetrated  Into  liis  character.  This  is  his  portrait,  which  I  take  to  be  a  faithful  one. 
Bill  (ace  b  pleasing,  his  conntenanoe  sensible,  and  his  look  clerer.  His  figure  Is  at  present 
ratlier  too  square:  but  if  he  shoots  up,  which  he  has  matter  and  years  for,  he  wlU  then  be 
of  a  bood  ilse.  He  has,  undoubtedly,  a  great  fUnd  of  acquired  knowledge ;  I  am  assured 
that  he  to  VASter  of  the  learned  languages.  As  for  French,  I  know  he  speaks  It  perfectly, 
and,  I  am  told,  German  as  well.  The  questions  he  asks  are  Judicious,  and  denote  a  thirst 
aAer  knowledge.  I  cannot  say  that  he  appears  equally  desirous  of  plea^ting,  ft>r  he  seems  to 
neglect  attentions  and  the  graces.  He  does  not  come  into  a  room  well,  nor  has  he  that  easy, 
noMe  carriage,  which  would  be  proper  for  him.  It  is  true,  lie  as  \*  yet  young,  and  inexpe- 
tlenced;  one  may  therefore  reasonably  hope,  that  his  exercL-tes  which  he  ha5  not  yet  gone 
through,  and  good  company,  in  which  he  is  still  a  novice,  will  polish,  and  giro  all  that  is 
wanting  to  complete  him.  What  seems  necessary  for  that  purpose,  would  he  an  attachment 
to  some  woman  of  fkshion,  and  who  knows  the  world.  Some  Madame  de  TUr^ay  would  be 
the  proper  person.  In  short,  I  can  assure  you,  that  he  has  erery  thing  which  Lord  Chester 
field  can  wish  him.  excepting  that  carriage,  those  grace*,  and  the  style  used  In  the  be^t  com> 
paoy ;  which  he  will  certainly  acquire  in  time,  and  by  frequenting  the  polite  world.  If  h« 
snoald  not.  It  would  be  great  pity,  sincn  lie  .ho  well  deserves  to  possess  them.  You  kmw 
thsir  Importance.  My  Lord,  his  father,  knows  it  too,  he  being  master  of  them  all.  To  con 
elude,  if  Lttie  Stanhope  acquires  the  graces,  I  promli<e  you  he  will  make  bis  way;  If  not,  b , 
s^U  be  stopped  in  a  course,  the  goal  of  whi<*h  he  might  attain  with  honour.** 
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of  a  porter;  bat  raised  himself  to  the  station  he  is  in,  singly  by  hating 
a  graceful  f]gui*e,  polite  uianiiers,  and  an  engaging  address :  which,  by 
the  way,  he  only  acquired  by  habit;  for  he  had  not  set'oc  enough  to  ijet 
ihein  by  retl.ection.  Parts  and  habit  should  conspire  to  complete  tou. 
You  will  have  the  habit  of  good  company,  and  you  tiaye  renecti^  a  in 
?our  power. 

LETTER  GOV. 

Loaooa,  Dsetikb^r  $,0.A  174t. 

Dbar  Boy  :  Those  who  suppose,  that  men  in  general  act  rationally, 
oecause  they  are  called  rational  creatures,  know  very  little  of  the  world , 
and  it  they  act  themselves  upon  tliat  supposition,  will,  nine  times  in  ten, 
find  themselves  grossly  mistaken.  That  man  is,  animal  bipes^  implums^ 
ruibile^  I  entirely  agree;  but  for  the  rationale^  I  can  only  aHow  it  him 
in  actu  primo^  (to  talk  logic,)  and  seldom  in  actu  ucundo.  Thus,  the 
speculative,  cloistered  pedant,  in  his  solitary  cell,  forms  systems  of  thing:? 
as  they  should  be,  not  as  they  are;  and  writes  as  decisively  and  absurdly 
upon  war,  politics,  manners,  and  characters,  as  that  pedant  t^ilked^  who 
was  so  kind  as  to  instruct  Hannibal  in  the  art  of  war.  Such  closet 
politicians  never  fail  to  &<sign  the  deepest  motives  for  the  most  trifiiLg 
actions;  instead  of  often  ascribing  the  greatest  actions  to  the  most  tri< 
fling  causes,  in  which  they  would  be  much  seldomer  mistaken.  They 
read  and  write  of  kings,  heroes,  and  statesmen,  as  never  doing  any  thinf, 
but  upon  the  deepest  principles  of  sound  policy.  But  those  who  see  an  1 
observe  kings,  heroes  and  statesmen,  discover  tliat  they  have  headaches, 
indigestions,  humours,  and  passions,  just  like  other  people;  every  one  of 
which,  in  their  turns,  determine  their  wills,  in  defiance  of  their  reas'^n. 
Had  we  only  read  in  the  Life  of  Alexander,  that  he  burnt  Persepolis,  it 
would  doubtless  have  been  accounted  for  from  deep  policy :  we  should 
have  been  told,  that  his  new  conquest  could  not  have  been  secured  with- 
out the  destruction  of  that  capital,  which  would  have  been  the  constant 
seat  of  cabals,  conspiracies,  and  revolts.  But,  luckily,  we  are  informed 
at  the  same  time,  that  this  hero,  this  demi-god,  this  son  and  heir  of  Ju- 
piror  Aunnoii,  happened  to  get  extremely  drunk  with  his  w— e;  and, 
by  way  of  frolic,  destroyed  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world.  Read 
men,  therefore,  youi-self,  not  in  books,  but  in  nature.  Adi>pt  no  systems, 
but  stndy  them  yourself.  Observe  their  weaknesses,  their  passicms,  their 
humours,  of  all  which  their  understAudings  are,  nine  times  in  ten,  tlie 
dupes.  You  will  then  know  that  they  are  to  lie  gained,  influenced,  or 
led,  much  oftener  by  little  things  than  by  great  ones ;  and,  consequently, 
you  will  no  longer  think  those  things  little,  which  tend  to  sudi  great 
purposes. 

Let  us  apidy  this  now  to  the  particular  object  «)f  this  letter ;  I  mean, 
speaking  in,  and  influencing  public  assemblies.  The  i  ature  of  our  con- 
siituiion  makes  eloquence  tnore  useful,  and  more  necessary,  in  this  coun- 
try, than  in  any  other  in  Europe.  A  certain  degree  of  gt>od  sense  and 
Miowledge  is  re<piisite  for  that,  as  well  as  for  every  thing  else ;  bat  bj- 
yond  that,  the  purity  of  diction,  the  elegance  of  style,  tne  harmony  of 
perit>ds,  a  pleasing  elocution,  and  a  graceful  action,  are  the  things  whi(*b 
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t  pnb  If)  speaker  shonld  attend  to  the  inoet ;  becanse  htb  audience  c«r- 
Mainly  doc^  and  understands  them  the  best ;  or  rather  indeed  under* 
stanas  little  else.  The  late  Lord  Chancellor  Oowper^s  strength,  as  an 
orator,  lay  by  no  rneans  in  his  reasonings,  for  he  often  hazarded  very 
\reak  ones.  But  such  was  the  purity  and  elegance  of  his  style,  s^uch  the 
pro;,ri'«ty  and  charms  of  I) is  elocution,  and  such  the  gracefulness  of  his 
aot*?o,  that  he  never  spoke  without  universal  applause;  the  ears  and 
the  eyes  gave  him  up  the  hearts  and  the  understandings  of  the  audience. 
On  the  contrary,  the  late  Lord  Townshend  always  spoke  materially,  with 
E'^ment  and  knowledge,  but  never  pleased.  Why?  His  diction  was 
not  only  inelegant,  but  frequently  ungrammaticol,  always  vulgar;  his 
cadences  false,  his  voice  unharmonious,  and  his  action  ungraceful.  No- 
body heard  him  with  patience ;  and  the  young  fellows  used  to  joke  upon 
Lim,  and  repeat  his  inaccuracies.  The  late  Duke  of  Argyle,  though  the 
weakest  reasoner,  was  the  most  pleasing  speaker  I  ever  knew  in  my  life. 
ile  charmed,  he  warmed,  he  forcibly  ravished  the  audience;  not  by  his 
matter  certainly,  but  by  his  manner  of  delivering  it.  A  most  genteel 
hgure,  a  graceful,  noble  air,  an  harmonious  voice,  an  elegance  of  style, 
and  a  strength  of  emphasis,  conspired  to  make  him  the  most  affecting, 
persuasive,  and  applauded  speaker  I  ever  saw.  I  was  captivated  like 
others;  but  when  I  came  home,  and  coolly  considered  what  he  had  said, 
stripped  of  all  those  ornaments  in  which  he  had  dressed  it,  I  often  found  tl.e 
matter  flimsy,  the  arguments  weak,  and  I  was  convinced  of  the  jiower 
of  those  adventitious  concurring  circumstances,  which  ignorance  of  man- 
kind only  calls  trifling  onee.  Oicero,  in  his  book  de  Oratore^  in  order  to 
raise  the  dignity  of  that  profession,  which  he  well  knew  himself  to  be  at 
the  head  of,  asserts,  that  a  complete  orator  nmst  be  a  complete  every 
thing,  lawyer,  philosopher,  divine,  <&o.  That  would  be  extremely  well, 
if  It  were  possible :  but  man^s  life  is  not  long  enough ;  and  I  hold  him  to 
be  the  completest  orator,  who  speaks  the  best  upon  that  subject  which 
occir^;  whose  lia[>py  choice  of  words,  whose  lively  imagination,  whose 
elocution  and  action  adorn  and  grace  his  matter;  at  the  same  time  that 
they  exvite  the  attention  and  engage  the  passions  of  his  audience. 

You  will  W  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  soon  as  vou  are  of  age ;  and 
you  must  tirst  make  a  figure  there,  if  you  would  make  a  figure,  or  a  for- 
tune, iu  yonr  country.  Tiiis  y(m  can  never  do  without  that  correctness 
and  elegance  in  yuur  own  language,  which  you  now  seem  to  neglect, 
End  which  you  have  entirely  to  learn.  Fortunately  for  you,  it  is  to  be 
learned.  Care  and  observation  will  do  it;  but  do  not  flatter  yourself, 
that  all  the  knowledge,  sense,  and  reasoning  in  the  world,  will  ever 
make  you  a  popular  and  applauded  speaker,  without  the  ornaments  and 
the  graces  of  style,  elocution,  and  action.  Sense  and  argument,  though 
coarsely  delivered,  will  have  their  weight  in  a  private  conversation, 
with  two  or  three  people  of  sense ;  but  in  a  public  assembly  they  will 
have  none,  if  naked  and  destitute  of  the  advantages  I  have  mentioned. 
Cardinal  de  Retz  observes,  very  justly,  that  every  numerous  assembly  is  a 
mob,  influenced  by  their  passions,  humours  and  affections,  which  no- 
thing but  eloquence  ever  did  or  ever  can  engage.  This  is  so  important 
a  considei'atiou  for  every  body  in  this  country,  and  more  particularly  foi 
fou,  H'jbX  \  earnestly  recommend  it  to  your  most  serious  core  and  at  ten 
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tioQ.  Mind  jonr  diction,  ia  whatever  language  yoa  either  write  or 
speak;  contract  a  habit  of  correctness  and  elegance.  Consider  your 
stylo,  even  in  tlie  freest  convei*8ati«»n,  and  most  familiar  letters.  After, 
at  leastj  if  not  before,  you  have  said  a  thing,  retioct  if  yon  oould  not 
have  Kaid  it  better.  Where  you  doubt  of  the  prop^riety  or  elegance  of  a 
ivord  or  a  phrase,  consult  some  good  dead  or  living  authority  in  ^hat 
language.  Use  yourself  to  translate,  from  various  languages,  \n^<^  £n 
glisli :  correct  those  translations  till  they  satisfy  your  ear,  as  well  Hs  your 
understanding.  And  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  that  the  best  sen^e  and 
reason  in  the  world  will  be  as  unwelcome  in  a  public  assembly,  witlnrat 
these  ornaments,  as  they  will  in  public  companies,  without  tlie  assistanot 
of  manners  and  politeness.  If  you  will  please  people,  yon  must  please 
tliem  in  their  own  way;  and,  as  you  cannot  make  them  what  they  should 
be,  you  must  take  them  as  they  are.  I  repeat  it  again,  they  are  only  t^- 
be  taken  by  agrcmens^  and  by  what  flatters  their  senses  and  their  heart :. 
Kabelais  first  wrote  a  most  excellent  book,  which  nobody  liked ;  then, 
determined  to  conform  to  the  public  taste,  he  wrote  Gargantua  and 
Pant€tgruel^  which  every  body  liked,  extravagant  as  it  was.    Adieu. 


LETTER  COVI. 

LoHDOM,  D4oemb4r  9, 0. 8, 1749. 

Dbab  Bot  :  It  is  now  above  forty  years  since  I  have  never  spok^iii 
nor  written  one  single  word,  without  giving  myself  at  least  one  moment's 
time  to  consider,  whether  it  was  a  good  or  a  bad  one,  and  whetlier  I 
could  not  find  out  a  better  in  its  place.  An  unharmonious  and  rugged 
period,  at  this  time,  shocks  my  ears ;  and  1,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
will  willingly  exchange  and  give  up  some  degree  of  rough  sense,  for  a 
good  degree  of  pleasing  sound,  i  will  freely  and  truly  own  to  yo!i, 
without  either  vanity  or  false  modesty,  that  whatever  reputation  I  have 
acquired  as  a  speaker,  is  more  owing  to  my  constant  attention  to  my 
diction  than  to  my  matter,  which  was  necessarily  Just  the  same  as  other 
people's.  When  you  come  into  Parliament,  your  reputation  as  a  speaker 
will  depend  much  more  UjMjn  your  words,  and  your  periods,  than  upon 
the  subject.  The  same  matter  occurs  equally  to  every  boily  of  common 
sense,  upon  the  same  question ;  the  dressing  it  well,  is  what  excites  t^  ?■ 
attention  and  admiration  of  the  audience. 

It  is  in  Parliament  that  -1  have  set  my  heart  upon  your  making  a 
figure :  it  is  there  that  I  want  to  have  you  justly  proud  of  yourself,  and 
to  make  me  justly  proud  of  yon.  This  means  that  you  must  be  a  good 
speaker  there ;  1  use  the  word  tnttst^  because  I  know  you  may  if  you 
will.  The  vulgar,  who  are  always  mistaken,  look  upon  a  speaker  and  a 
oomet  with  tlte  same  astcmishmeiit  and  admiratiou,  taking  them  both 
for  preternatural  phenomena.  This  error  discourages  many  young  men 
from  attempting  that  character;  and  good  speakers  are  willing  to  have 
their  talent  considered  as  sometliing  very  extraordinary,  if  not  a  peculiar 
gift  of  God  to  his  elect.  But  let  you  and  me  analyse  and  simplify  thiii 
good  speaker;  let  us  strip  him  of  those  adventitious  plumes,  with  wbirh 
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Qfft  own  pride,  and  the  ignorance  of  others,  have  decked  hi Ji ;  and  we 
sLr.U  6Dd  the  true  detiuition  ut'  him  to  be  no  more  than  this :  A  man  of 
good  common  sense,  wlio  reasons  justly,  and  expresses  himself  elegantly, 
on  that  subject  u]>on  which  he  speaks.  Thera  is,  surely,  no  witcheratlt 
in  this.  A  man  of  sense,  without  a  superior  and  astonishing  degree  of 
parts,  will  n*>t  talk  rionsense  upon  any  subject;  nor  will  he,  if  he  ha« 
the  least  taste  or  apphcation,  talk  inelegantly.  What  then  does  all  this 
mighty  art  and  mystery  of  speaking  in  Parliament  amount  tot  Way, 
no  more  than  this :  tliat  the  man  who  speaks  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
speaks  in  that  Hou£>e,  and  to  four  hundred  people,  that  (»pinion,  upon  a 
ffiven  subject,  which  he  would  make  no  difficulty  of  si)eaking  in  any 
Louse  in  England,  rnand  the  tire,  or  at  table,  to  any  fourteen  people 
whatsoever;  better  judges,  perhaps,  and  severer  critics  of  what  he  says, 
than  any  tburteen  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  have  spoken  frequently  in  Parliament,  and  not  always  without  some 
applause ;  and  therefore  1  can  assure  you,  from  my  experience,  that  there 
is  very  little  in  it.  The  elegance  of  the  style,  and  the  turn  of  the  periods, 
make  the  oliief  impression  upon  the  hearers.  Give  them  but  one  or  two 
round  and  harmonious  periods  in  a  speecli,  which  they  will  retain  and 
repeat ;  and  they  will  go  home  as  well  satisfied,  as  people  do  from  an 
opera,  humming  all  the  way  one  or  two  tavoarite  tunes  that  liave  struck 
their  ears,  and  were  easily  caught.  Most  people  have  ears,  but  few  have 
judgment ;  tickle  tliose  ears,  and,  dei>eud  upon  it,  yon  will  catch  their 
judgments,  such  as  they  are. 

Cicero,  conscious  that  he  was  at  the  top  of  his  profession,  (for  in  his 
time  eloquence  was  a  profession,  in  order  to  set  himself  ott^  defines,  in 
his  Treatise  de  Oratore^  an  orator  to  be  such  a  man  as  never  was,  nor 
never  will  be;  and,  by  his  fallacious  argument,  says,  that  he  must  know 
every  art  and  science  whatsoever,  or  how  shall  he  speak  upon  them? 
But,  with  submission  to  so  great  an  authority,  my  definititm  of  an  orator 
is  extremely  difierent  from,  and  1  believe  much  truer  Uian  his.  I  call 
that  man  an  orator,  who  reasons  justly,  and  expresses  himself  elegantly, 
upon  whatever  subject  he  treats.  Problems  in  geometry,  equations  in 
algebra,  processes  in  chemistry,  and  experiments  in  anatomy,  are  never, 
that  1  have  heard  o^  the  objects  of  eloquence;  and  therefore  I  humbly 
conceive,  that  a  man  may  be  a  very  fine  speaker,  and  yet  know  nothing 
of  geometry,  algebra,  chemistry,  or  anatomy.  The  subjects  of  all  Par- 
liamentary debates,  are  sul>jects  of  common  sense  singly. 

Thus  I  write  whatever  occurs  to  me,  that  I  think  may  contribute 
either  to  form  or  inform  you.  May  my  labour  not  be  in  vain  1  and  it 
wil;  not,  if  yon  will  but  have  half  the  concern  for  yourself  that  1  have 
for  you.    Adiea. 

LETTER  CCVII. 

LoKMHi,  J>ee&mb4r  19,  O.  JtL  1T49. 

DiAR  BoT .  Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  history,  says  of  Mr.  John  Hamp- 
den, t^t  lu  had  a  head  to  eantrive^  a  tongue  to  pertuade^  aiul  a  hand  tc 
HMcuu  any  miechirf,    I  shall  not  now  enter  into  the  justness  o^  thid 
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character  of  Mr.  Hampden,  to  whose  brave  stand  against  the  illegal  d6 
mand  of  ship-money  we  owe  oor  present  liberties ;  but  1  mention  it  to 
you  as  the  character,  which,  witii  the  alteration  of  one  single  word, 
good^  instead  of  mi$chi^\  1  would  have  you  aspire  to,  and  use  youi 
utmost  endeavours  to  deserve.  The  head  to  contrive,  God  mu^t  to  a 
certain  degree  have  given  you;  but  it  is  in  your  own  power  greatly  to 
improve  it,  by  study,  (»b$ervati4>n,  and  reflection.  As  for  the  tongue  to 
per^uadey  it  wholly  depends  upon  yourself;  and  witliout  it  the  best  head 
will  contrive  to  vei^  tittle  purpoite.  The  hand  to  execute  depends  like- 
wise, in  my  opinion,  in  a  great  measure  upim  yourself.  Serious  reflec- 
tion will  always  give  courage  in  a  ^^nod  cause;  and  the  courage  arising 
from  reflection  is  of  a  much  su|>erior  nature  to  the  animal  and  constitu- 
tional courage  of  a  foot  soldier.  The  fonner  is  steady  and  unshaken, 
where  the  nodus  is  digntts  vindice;  the  latter  is  oftcner  improperly  than 
properly  exerted,  but  always  brutally. 

Tlie  second  member  of  my  text  (to  speak  ecclesiastically)  shall  be  the 
•ubject  of  my  loUowinj,-  discourse;  the  tongue  to  persuade — ^as  judicious 

Sreachers  recommend  those  virtues,  which  they  think  their  several  au- 
iences  want  the  mo-r^t ;  such  as  truth  and  continence,  at  court ;  disin- 
terestedness, in  the  city;  and  8t)briety,  in.tlie  oi«untry. 

You  must  certainly,  in  the  course  of  your  little  experience,  have  felt 
the  ditferent  eflTects  of  elegant  and  inelegant  speaking.  Do  you  not 
suffer,  when  people  accost  you  in  a  stammering  or  hesitating  manner,  in 
an  untimeful  voice,  with  false  accents  toid  cadences;  puzzling  and  blun- 
dering through  solecisms,  barbarisms,  and  vulgarisms;  misplacing  even 
their  bad  words,  and  inverting  all  method?  Does  not  this  prejudice 
you  against  their  matter,  be  it  what  it  will;  nay,  even  against  tlieir 
persons?  1  am  sure  it  does  me.  On  the  oti:er  hand,  do  you  not  feel 
yourself  inclined,  prepossessed,  nay  even  engaged  in  favour  of  those  who 
address  you  in  the  direct  contrary  manner?  The  effects  of  a  correct  and 
adorned  style,  of  method  and  perspicuity,  are  incredible  towards  {>ersua- 
aion;  they  often  supply  the  want  of  reason  and  argument,  but,  when 
used  in  the  support  of  reason  and  argument,  they  ai'c  irresistible.  The 
French  attend  very  much  to  the  purity  and  elegance  of  their  style,  even 
in  common  conversation ;  insomuch  that  it  is  a  character,  to  say  of  a 
man,  quHl  narre  hien.  Their  conversations  frequently  turn  upon  the 
delicacies  of  their  language,  and  an  academy  is  employed  in  nxing  it. 
The  Crusea^  in  Italy,  has  the  same  object ;  and  1  have  met  with  very 
few  Italians,  who  did  not  speak  tlioir  own  language  correctly  and  ele- 
gantly. Ilow  much  more  necessary  is  it  for  an  Englishman  to  do  so, 
who  is  to  speak  it  in  a  public  assembly,  where  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
his  country  are  the  subjects  of  his  deliberation  ?  TJ)^  tongue  that  would 
persuade  there,  must  not  content  iti>elf  with  mere  articulation.  Yon 
know  what  pains  Demosthenes  took  to  correct  his  naturally  bad  elocu- 
tion ;  you  know  that  he  declaimed  by  the  sea  side  in  stonns,  to  prepare 
himseli'  tor  the  noi^e  of  the  tumultuous  assemblies  he  was  to  speak  to ; 
and  you  can  now  judge  of  the  correctness  and  elegance  of  his  style.  lU 
thought  all  these  things  of  conse<[uence,  and  he^thought  right;  pray  ilu 
you  think  S4>  too?  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  you  to  be  ot  that 
v;pinion.    If  you  liave  the  least  dtUct  in  your  elocution,  take  the  utmost 
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.«re  and  pains  to  correct  it.  Do  not  neglect  yonr  styK  whatever  lan- 
guage voa  speak  in,  or  whoever  you  speak  to,  were  it  your  footman. 
8eek  always  fOr  the  best  words  and  the  happiest  expressions  you  can 
'ind.  Do  not  content  yonrselt'  wiUi  being  barely  understood ;  but  adorn 
your  thoughts,  and  dress  them  as  you  would  your  person ;  which,  how- 
ever well  proportioned  it  might  be,  it  would  be  very  improper  and  inde- 
cent to  exhibit  naked,  or  even  worse  dressed  than  people  of  your  sort  are. 

I  have  sent  you^  in  a  packet  which  your  Leipsig  acquaintance,  Duval, 
sends  to  his  correspondent  at  Home,  Lord  Bolingbroke^s  book*,  which 
he  published  about  a  year  ago.  I  desire  that  you  will  read  it  over  and 
over  again,  with  particular  attention  to  the  stvle,  and  to  all  those  beau- 
ties of  oratory  with  which  it  is  adorned.  Till  I  read  that  book,  I  confess 
I  did  not  know  all  the  extent  and  powers  of  tlie  English  language.  Lord 
Bolingbroke  has  both  a  tongue  and  a  pen  to  persuade;  his  manner  of 
si)«aking  in  private  conversation  is  full  as  elegant  as  his  writings;  what- 
ever subject  he  either  speaks  or  writes  upon,  he  adorns  with  the  most 
splendid  eloquence ;  not  a  studied  or  laboured  eloquence,  but  such  a 
flowing  happiness  of  diction,  which  (from  care  perhaps  at  first)  is  become 
so  habituaJ  to  him,  that  e^en  his  most  familiar  conversations,  if  taken 
down  in  writing,  would  bear  the  press,  without  the  least  correction  either 
as  to  metliod  or  style.  If  his  conduct,  in  the  fonner  part  of  his  life,  had 
been  equal  to  all  his  natural  and  acquired  talents,  he  would  most  justly 
have  merited  tlie  epithet  of  all-accomplished.  He  is  liimself  sensible  of 
his  p&st  errors:  those  violent  passions,  which  seduced  him  in  his  youth, 
hare  now  subsided  by  age ;  and  take  him  as  he  is  now,  tlie  character  of 
all-accompllsljed  is  more  his  due,  than  any  man^s  1  ever  knew  in  my 
life. 

But  he  has  been  a  most  mortifying  instance  of  the  violence  of  human 
passions,  and  of  the  weakness  of  tlie  most  exalted  human  reason.  His 
virtues  and  his  vices,  his  reason  and  his  passions,  did  not  blend  them- 
selves by  a  gradation  of  tints,  but  formed  a  shining  and  sudden  contrast. 
Here  the  darkest,  tliere  ihe  most  splendid  colours;  and  both  rendered 
more  shining  from  their  proximity.  Impetuosity,  excess,  and  almost 
extravagance,  characterised  not  only  his  passions,  but  even  his  senses. 
His  youth  was  distinguished  by  all  the  tumult  and  storm  of  pleasures, 
jn  which  he  most  licentiously  triumphed,  disdaining  all  decorum.  Hii 
fine  imagination  has  oflen  been  heated  and  exhausted  with  his  body,  in 
'celebrating  and  deifying  the  prostitute  of  the  night;  and  his  convivial 
joys  were  pushed  to  all  the  extravagance  of  frantic  Bacchanals.  Those 
passions  were  interrupted  but  by  a  stronger,  ambition.  The  former  im- 
paired both  his  constitution  and  his  character,  but  the  latter  destroyed 
both  \m  fortune  attd  his  reputation. 

He  has  noble  and  generous  sentiments,  rather  tlian  fixed  reflected 
principles  of  good  nature  and  friendship;  but  they  are  more  violent 
tlian  lasting,  and  suddenly  and  often  varied  to  their  opposite  extremes, 
with  regard  to  the  same  persons.  He  receives  tlie  common  atteotioitf 
of  civility  as  obli^tions,  which  he  returns  with  interest;  and  resents 
wii'i  passion  the  uttle. inadvertencies  of  human  nature,  which  be  repays 

•  L«uen on  tb«  flplriC of  Pftlrlotfm,  on  the  Id«ft  of  aPfttrtoi  King. 
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with  interest  too.  Even  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  a  pi  iloeopKid^ 
subject  would  provolce,  and  prove  him  no  practical  phi!^sop*»5r  at  least. 

Notwithstanding  the  dis^ipatiim  of  his  jtiuth,  and  the  tninaltuous 
agitation  of  liis  middle  age,  he  has  an  infinite  fond  of  various  and  aInK>st 
universal  knowle<1ge,  wliich,  from  the  clearest  and  quickest  conception, 
and  happiest  memory,  that  ever  man  was  blessed  with,  lie  always  carries 
about  him.  It  is  his  p<»cket- money,  and  he  never  lias  occa:<ion  to  draw 
upon  a  book  for  any  sum.  He  excels  more  particularly  in  history,  as 
his  historical  works  plainly  prove.  The  relative  political  and  commer- 
cial interests  of  every  country  in  Europe,  particularly  of  Jiis  own,  are 
better  known  to  him,  than  perhaps  to  any  man  in  it ;  but  how  steadily 
he  has  pursued  the  latter,  in  his  public  conduct,  his  enemies,  of  all  par- 
ties and  denominations,  tell  with  joy. 

tie  engaged  young,  and  distinguished  himself  in  business;  and  his 
penetration  was  almost  intuition.  I  am  old  enough  to  have  heard 
him  speak  in  Parliament.  And  I  remember,  that,  though  prejudiced 
against  by  him  bv  party,  I  felt  all  the  force  and  charms  of  his  elo- 
quence. Like  Belial  in  Milton,  ^*  he  made  the  worse  appear  the  bet- 
ter oausc.*^  All  the  internal  and  external  advantages  and  talents  of  an 
orator  are  undoubtedly  his.  Figure,  voice,  elocution,  knowledge ;  ard, 
above  all,  the  ]>urest  and  most  florid  diction,  with  the  justest  meta- 
phors and  happiest  images,  had  raised  him  to  the  post  of  Secretary  ut 
War,  at  four  and  twenty  years  old,  an  age  at  which  others  are  hardly 
thought  fit  for  the  smallest  employments. 

During  his  long  exile  in  France,  he  applied  himself  to  study  with  his 
characteristical  ardour ;  and  there  be  formed  and  chiefly  executed  the 
plan  of  a  great  philosophical  work.  ^  The  common  bounds  of  human 
knowledge  are  too  narrow  for  his  warm  and  aspiring  imagination.  Eo 
must  go  extra  flammantia  mcmia  MundU^hna  explore  the  unknown  arx^ 
unknowable  regions  of  Metaphysics ;  winch  open  an  unbounded  field 
for  the  excursion  of  an  ardent  imagination ;  where  endless  conjectured 
supply  the  defect  of  unattainable  knowledge,  and  too  often  usurp  both 
its  name  and  its  influence. 

He  has  had  a  very  handsome  person,  with  a  most  engaging  address 
in  his  air  and  manners ;  he  has  all  the  dignity  and  good-breeding  which 
a  man  of  quality  should  or  can  have,  and  which  so  few,  in  this 
country  at  least,  really  have. 

He  professes  him^teif  a  Deist;  believing  in  a  general  ProvidccoQii 
but  doubting  of,  though  by  no  means  rejecting  (as  is  commonly  sap- 
posed)  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  f^iture  state. 

Upon  the  whole,  of  this  extraordinary  man,  what  can  we  say,  but, 
alas,  poor  human  nature! 

In  your  destination,  you  will  have  frequent  occasions  to  speak  in 
public ;  to  Princes  and  Stat^  abroad ;  to  the  House  of  Oommons  at 
home;  judge,  then,  whether  eloquence  is  necessary  for  you  or  not; 
not  only  common  eloquence,  which  is  rather  free  from  faults,  than 
adorned  by  beauties;  but  the  highest,  the  most  shining  degree  ot 
eloquenoe.  For  Gk>d*8  sake,  have  this  object  always  in  your  view, 
and  in  your  thoughts.  Tune  your  tongue  early  to  persuasion;  and 
let  no  jarring,  diMonant  aooents  ever  im  from  it.    Contract  an  liabit 
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of  tpetking  well,  upon  every  occnsion,  and  neglect  yonrsielf  in  no 
090.  Eloquence  and  good-breeding,  altuief  with  an  exceeding  small 
dc;;roe  of  parts  and  knowledge,  will  carry  a  man  a  great  way ;  with 
yo'ir  parts  and  knowledge  then,  how  far  will  they  not  carry  youf 
Adieu. 

LETTER   covin. 

LovBoa,  J>0eemk4r  l^  v.  8.  1749. 
DiAB  Pfc>T:  This  letter  will,  I  hope,  find  you  safely  arrived,  and 
well  settlul  at  Rome,  alter  the  usual  distresses  and  accidents  of  a 
wintcT  journey;  which  are  very  proper  to  teach  you  patience. 
Tour  stay  there,  I  look  upon  as  a  veiy  important  |>eri'^  of  your 
life;  awl  I  do  believe,  that  you  will  fill  it  up  well.  1  none 'you 
will  employ  the  mornings  diligently  with  Mr.  Harte,  il  acquiring 
weight;  and  the  evenings  in  the  best  companies  at  Rome,  in  acquir- 
ing lustre.  A  ft»rmal,  dull  father,  would  recommend  to  yon  to  piod 
DUt  the  evenings,  too,  at  home,  over  a  book  by  a  dim  tapft***  hut  f 
recommend  to  you  the  evenings  for  your  pleasures,  whicu  are  as 
much  a  part  of  your  education,  and  almost  as  necessary  a  one,  as 
your  morning  studies.    Go  to  whatever  assemblies  or  8pectaele$  peo- 

Ji!e  of  fiEishion  go  to,  and  when  you  are  there,  do  as  they  do.  £n- 
Icavor  to  outshine  those  who  shine  there  the  most;  get  the  Garbo^ 
the  Oentilexz(^  the  Leggeadria  of  the  Italians;  make  love  to  the  most 
im]>ertinent  beauty  of  condition  that  you  meet  with,  and  be  gallant 
iiith  all  the  rest.  Bpeak  Italian,  right  or  wrong,  to  every  body  ;  and 
if  you  do  but  laugh  at  ycurself  first  for  your  bad  Italian,  nobo<ly  else 
will  laugh  at  you  for  It.  That  is  the  only  way  to  speak  it  perfectly ; 
which  I  expect  you  will  do,  because  I  am  sure  you  may,  before  you  leave 
Rome.  View  the  most  curious  remains  of  antiquity,  with  a  claiisical 
spirit ;  and  they  will  clear  up  to  you  many  passages  of  the  classical 
authors;  particularly  the  Tngan  and  Antonine  Columns;  where  you 
find  the  warlike  instruments,  the  dresses,  and  the  triumphal  ornaments 
of  the  Romans.  Buy  also  the  prints  and  explanations  of  all  those 
respectable  remains  of  Roman  grandeur,  and  compare  tliem  with  the 
original  Most  young  travellers  are  contented  with  a  general  view  of 
those  things,  say  they  are  very  fine,  and  then  go  about  their  business. 
I  hope  you  will  examine  them  in  a  very  different  way.  ApprofanditseM 
every  thing  you  see  or  hear ;  and  learn,  if  you  can,  the  why  and  the 
wherrfore.  Inquire  into  the  meaning  and  the  objects  of  the  innumer- 
able processions,  which  you  will  see  at  Rome  at  this  time.  Assist  at 
all  the  ceremonies,  and  know  the  reason,  or  at  least  the  pretences  of 
them,  and,  however  absurd  they  may  be,  see  and  speak  of  them  witli 
great  decency.  Of  all  things,  I  beg  of  you  not  to  herd  with  your  own 
countrymen,  but  to  be  always  either  with  the  Romans,  or  with  the  for- 
eign Ministers  residing  at  Rome.  You  are  sent  abroad  to  see  the  man- 
ners and  characters,  and  learn  the  languages  of  foreign  countries;  and 
not  to  converse  with  English,  in  English ;  which  would  defeat  all  those 
en<lB.  Among  your  graver  company,  I  recommend  (as  I  have  done  be 
fore)  the  Jesuits  to  you ;  whose  learning  and  address  will  both  plc&^e 
and  impt  >ye  yoa:  inform  yourself^  as  much  as  you  can,  of  the  hist*  ry 
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policy,  and  practice  of  that  society,  from  the  time  of  its  founder,  Igna- 
tius if  Loyola,  who  was  himself  a  mad-man.  If  you  would  know  Uidr 
morality,  you  will  find  it  fully  and  admirably  stated,  in  L&9  Lettm  tTyn 
Provineial^  by  the  famous  Monsieur  Pajscal;  and  it  is  a  book  very  well 
worth  your  reading.  Few  i)eople  see  what  they  see,  or  hear  what  they 
bear;  that  is,  they  see  and  hear  so  inattentively  and  superficially,  that 
tliey  are  very  little  the  better  for  what  they  do  see  and  hear.  This,  I 
dare  say,  neither  is,  nor  will  be  your  case.  You  will  understand,  reflect 
upon,  and  consequently  retain,  what  you  see  and  hear.  You  have  still 
two  years  gootl,  but  no  more,  to  form  your  character  in  the  world  deci- 
sively;  for,  within  two  months  atlcr  your  arrival  in  England,  it  will  be 
finally  and  irrevocably  determined,  one  way  or  ai.other,  in  tlie  opinion 
of  the  public.  Devote,  therefore,  these  two  years  to  the  pursuit  of  per- 
fection ;  which  ought  to  be  every  body's  obiect,  though  in  some  parti- 
culars unattainable ;  those  who  strive  and  labour  the  most,  will  come 
the  nearest  to  it.  But,  above  all  tilings,  aim  at  it  in  the  vwo  important 
arts  of  speaking,  and  pleasing;  without  them,  all  your  otlier  talents  are 
maimed  and  crippled.  They  are  the  wings  upon  which  vou  must  soar 
above  other  people;  without  them  you  will  on^y  crawl  with  the  dull 
mass  of  mankind.  Prepossess  by  your  air,  address,  and  manners ;  per- 
suade by  your  tongue ;  and  yon  will  easily  execute,  what  your  head 
has  contrived.  I  desire  that  you  will  send  me  very  minute  accounts 
from  Rome,  not  of  what  you  see,  but  of  who  you  see ;  of  your  plea- 
sures and  entertainments.  Tell  me  what  companies  vou  frenuent  mo<t, 
and  how  you  are  received.  Mi  dica  anchs  se  la  lingua  Italiana  vk 
hene^  e  $e  lo  par  la  facilmenU  ;  ma  in  ogni  easo  bisogna  par  lor  lo  semprt 
per  poter  alia  Jin  •  parlarlo  bene  epulito,  Le  4^nne  Vinsegnano  meglio 
aesai  dei  tnaentri.  Addio  Caro  Eagaxzo^  $i  rlcordi  del  Garbo^  della 
GentUeMOy  4  della  Leggiadria:  eoee  tante  neees$arie  ad  un  Cofoaliero, 


LETTER  CCIX. 

LoHDoa,  Deewiher  19, 0, 8, 17419. 

Dbab  Bot  :  The  knowledge  of  mankind  is  a  very  useful  knowledge 
for  every  body ;  a  most  necessary  one  for  you,  who  are  destined  to  an 
active,  public  life.  You  will  have  to  do  with  all  sorts  of  characters ; 
you  should,  therefore,  know  them  thoroughly,  in  order  to  manage  them 
ably.  This  knowledge  is  not  to  be  gotten  systematically;  you  must 
acquire  it  yourself  by  your  own  observation  and  sagacity:  1  will  give 
you  such  hints  as  I  think  may  be  useful  land-marks  in  your  intended 
progress. 

1  have  often  told  yon  (and  it  is  most  true)  tliat,  with  regard  to  man- 
kind, we  must  not  draw  general  conclusions  from  certain  particular 
principles,  though,  in  the  main,  true  ones.  We  must  vot  suppose,  that, 
because  a  man  is  a  rational  animal,  he  will  therefore  always  act  ration- 
ally; or,  because  he  has  such  or  such  a  predominant  passion,  that  lie  will 
act  ioviriably  and  consequentially  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  No:  We  are 
complic4ited  machines:  and  though  we  have  one  main  spring,  that  gives 
motion  to  the  whole,  we  have  an  infinity  of  little  wheels,  which,  in  the!/ 
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tarns,  retard,  precipitate,  and  sometimes  stop  that  motion.  Let  ns  ex* 
KnpUfy.  J  will  suppose  Ambition  to  be  (as  it  commonly  is^  the  pre- 
<!Dminant  passion  of  a  minister  of  state ;  and  I  will  snppi»se  that  minis- 
ter to  be  an  able  one.  Will  he,  therefore,  invariably  pursue  the  object 
cf  that  predominant  passion?  May  1  be  sure  thai  be  will  do  so  and  so, 
because  he  ought!  Nothing  le^s.  Sickness,  or  low  spirits,  may  damp 
this  predominant  passion ;  humour  and  peevishness  may  triumph  over  it; 
interior  passions  may,  at  times,  surprise  it,  and  prevail.  Is  this  ambitious 
•talesman  amorous?  Indiscreet  and  unguarded  confidences,  mode  in 
tender  moments,  to  his  wife  or  his  mistress,  may  deteat  all  his  schemes. 
Is  he  avaricion  i  Some  great  lucrative  object,  suddenly  presenting 
itself,  may  uni  1  all  the  work  of  his  ambition.  Is  he  passionate? 
Contradiction  ana  provocation  (sometimes,  it  may  be,  too,  aitfully  in- 
tended,) may  extort  rasli  and  iuoonsiderate  expressions,  or  actions  de» 
structive  of  his  main  object.  Is  he  vain,  and  open  to  flattery?  An 
artful,  flattering  favourite  may  mislead  him ;  and  even  laeiness  may,  at 
certain  moments,  make  him  neglect  or  omit  the  necessary  steps  to  thai 
height  at  which  he  wants  to  arrive.  Seek  first,  then,  for  the  predomi- 
nant passion  of  the  character  which  you  mean  to  engage  and  influencei 
and  address  yourself  to  it;  but  without  defying  or  despising  the  inferior 
passions;  get  them  in  your  interest  too,  tor  now  and  then  they  will  havb 
their  turns.  In  many  cases,  you  may  not  have  it  in  your  power  to  con- 
tribute to  the  gratification  of  the  prevailing  passion;  then  take  the  next 
best  to  your  aid.  There  are  many  avenues  to  every  man;  and  when 
you  cannot  get  at  him  through  the  great  one,  try  the  serpentine  odm, 
and  you  will  arrive  at  lost. 

There  are  two  iiHSonsistent  passions,  which,  however,  frequently  ao- 
comi>any  each  other,  like  man  and  wife ;  and  which,  like  man  and  wife 
too,  are  commonly  clogs  upon  each  other.  I  mean  ambition  and  avarice: 
fthe  latter  is  often  the  true  cause  of  the  tormer,  and  then  is  the  predomi- 
nant j>assion.  It  seems  to  have  been  so  in  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  did 
any  thing,  submitted  to  ai.y  thing,  and  forgave  any  thing,  for  the  sake 
of  plunder.  lie  loved  and  courted  jmwer,  like  a  usurer,  because  it  car- 
ried profit  along  with  it.  Whoever  should  have  formed  his  opinion,  or 
taken  his  measures,  singly,  from  the  ambitious  part  of  Cardinal  Mazarines 
character,  would  have  found  himself  often  mistaken.  Some  who  had 
found  this  out,  made  their  fortunes,  by  letting  him  cheat  them  at  play. 
On  the  contrary.  Cardinal  Richelieu^s  prevailing  passion  seems  to  have 
been  ambition,  and  his  immense  riches,  only  the  natural  oopsequenoes 
of  that  ambition  gratified ;  and  yet,  I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  ambition 
had  now  and  then  its  turn  with  the  former,  and  avarice  with  the  latter. 
Richelieu  (by  the  way)  is  so  strong  a  proof  of  the  inconsistency  of  human 
nature,  that  I  cannot  help  observing  to  you,  that  while  he  absolutely 
governed  both  his  king  and  his  country,  and  was,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
arbiter  of  the  fate  of  fdl  Europe,  he  was  more  jealous  of  the  great  repu* 
tation  of  Comeille  than  of  the  power  of  Spain;  and  more  flattered  with 
toeing  thought  (what  he  was  not)  the  best  poet,  than  with  being  thought 
t^what  he  certainly  was)  the  greatest  statesman  in  Europe ;  and  at&irs 
stood  still  while  he  was  concerting  the  criticism  upon  the  dd.  Could 
one  think  this  oesible,  if  one  did  not  know  it  to  be  tme?    Though  men 
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•r«  all  of  one  conposition,  the  several  iDgredients  ire  so  difEsrmltlj 
prop<»rtione(l  in  eacli  individaal,  tliat  do  two  ai*e  exactly  alike;  and  no 
une  at  all  times  like  himself.  The  ahle.<«t  man  will  sometimes  do  weak 
tilings;  the  prou^lesit  man,  mean  tilings;  the  honestest  man,  ill  things; 
and  the  wickedest  man,  giKMl  ones.  Study  individnals  then,  and  if  yoa 
take  (as  you  ought  to  do)  their  outlines  from  tlieir  prevailing  pas:»ionf 
BUbpend  your  last  finishing  strokes  till  you  have  attended  to^  and  disco- 
vered the  operations  of  tlieir  inferior  passions,  appetites,  and  humours. 
A  man^s  geneml  character  may  be  that  of  the  honestest  man  oi  the  world : 
do  not  dispute  it;  you  might  be  thought  envious  or  ill-natured;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  do  not  take  this  probity  upon  trust,  to  such  a  degree,  as 
to  put  your  life,  fortune,  or  reputation  in  bis  power.  This  honest  maa 
may  happen  to  be  your  rival  in  power,  in  iuteresu  or  in  love;  thre« 
passions  that  often  put  honebtv  to  most  severe  trials,  in  which  it  is  too 
otlen  cast;  but  firat  analyse  thb  honest  man  yourself;  and,  then,  only, 
you  will  be  able  to  judge  how  far  you  may,  or  may  not,  with  safety 
trust  him. 

Women  an  mnoh  more  like  each  other  than  men :  they  have,  in  truth, 
but  two  paarions,  vanity  and  love;  these  are  tlieir  universal  charaeter- 
iatict.  An  Agrippiiia  may  sacrifice  them  to  ambition,  or  a  Messaliiia  to 
lust;  but  those  instances  are  rare;  and,  in  general,  all  they  say,  and  all 
they  do,  tends  to  the  gratification  of  tlieir  vanity  or  ilieir  love.  He  who 
flatters  tiiem  most,  pleases  them  best;  and  they  are  the  most  in  love  with 
him,  who  they  think  is  the  most  in  love  with  them.  No  adulation  is  too 
strong  tor  them;  no  assiduity  too  great;  no  simulation  of  jiassiou  too 
gi'oss ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Iea.<t  word  or  action  that  can  possibly 
be  construed  into  a  slight  or  contempt,  is  unpardonable,  and  never  for- 
gotten. Men  are,  in  this  respect,  tender  too,  and  will  sooner  forgive  an 
injury  than  an  insult.  Some  men  are  more  captious  than  others :  some 
are  always  wrong-headed;  but  every  man  living  lias  such  a  share  of 
ranity,  as  to  be  hurt  by  marks  of  sliglit  and  contempt.  Every  man  does 
Dot  pretend  to  be  a  poet,  a  matliematician,  or  a  statesman,  and  consi- 
dered as  such ;  but  every  man  pretends  to  common  sense,  and  to  fill  hit 
place  in  the  world  with  common  decency ;  and,  consequentlpr,  does  not 
easily  tbrgive  those  negligences,  inattentions  and  slights  which  seem  to 
call  in  question,  or  utterly  deny  him  both  these  pretensions. 

Suspect,  in  general,  those  who  remarkably  affect  any  one  virtue;  who 
raise  it  above  all  otliers,  and  who,  in  a  manner,  intimate  tliat  they  pos- 
sess it  exclusively.  I  say  susi>ect  tliem,  for  they  are  commonly  impos- 
tors; bnt  do  not  be  sure  that  they  are  alwavs  so ;  for  I  have  sometimes 
known  saints  really  religious,  blusterers  really  brave,  reformers  of  man- 
ners really  honest,  and  prudes  really  cliaste.  Pry  into  the  recesses 
of  their  hearts  yourself  as  fiu*  as  you  are  able,  and  never  implicitly 
adopt  a  character  upon  common  fame ;  which,  tiiongh  f^erally  rigljt 
as  to  the  great  outlines  of  characters,  is  always  wrong  m  some  pfurti- 
eulars. 

Be  upon  vour  guard  against  those,  who,  upon  very  slight  acquain- 
tance, obtrude  their  unasked  and  unmerited  friendship  and  confidenoa 
upon  yon ;  for  they  pn»bably  cram  you  with  them  only  for  their  own 
sating;  bat|  at  tbs  same  tuna,  do  not  roughly  r^eot  them  upon  thas 
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^tnertl  sappoaitioii.  Examine  further,  and  see  whether  thtise  nnez* 
peoted  offers  flow  from  a  warm  heart  and  a  silly  head,  or  from  a  de^^^,^ 
ing  liead  and  a  cold  heart ;  for  knavery  and  tblJy  have  often  the  same 
gymptoina.  In  the  flntt  case,  there  is  nc  danger  in  accepting  them. 
vaUant  qtiantvm  taler^  ptmunt.  In  the  latter  case,  it  may  be  nsehil 
to  seem  to  accept  them,  and  artfally  to  tnrn  tlie  battery  upon  him  who 
raised  it. 

There  is  an  incontinencv  of  friendship  among  yonng  fellows,  who  are 
associated  by  tlieir  matnal  pleasures  only ;  which  has,  very  frequently, 
bad  consequenees.  A  parcel  of  warm  hearts,  and  inexperienced  heads, 
heated  by  convivial  mirth,  and  possibly  a  little  too  much  wine,  vow, 
and  really  mean  at  the  time,  eternal  friendships  to  each  othei*,  and  indis- 
creetly pour  out  their  whole  souls  in  common,  and  without  the  least 
reserve.  These  confidences  are  as  indiscreetly  repealed  as  they  were 
made ;  for  new  pleasures  and  new  places  soon  dissolve  this  ill-cemented 
connection ;  ana  then  very  ill  uses  are  made  of  Uiese  rash  confidences. 
Bear  your  part,  however,  in  young  companies ;  nay,  excel,  if  you  can, 
in  all  the  social  and  convivial  joy  and  festivity  that  become  youth. 
Trust  them  witli  your  love-tales,  if  you  please ;  but  keep  your  serious 
views  secret.  Trust  those  only  to  some  tried  fHend,  more  experienced 
than  yonnielf,  and  who,  being  in  a  different  walk  of  lite  from  you,  is 
not  likely  to  become  vour  rival;  for  I  would  not  advise  you  to  depend 
to  much  upon  the  heroic  virtue  of  mankind,  as  to  hope,  or  believe, 
that  your  competitor  will  ever  be  your  fHend,  as  to  the  object  of  that 
competition. 

These  are  reserves  and  cautions  rery  necessary  to  have,  but 
imprudent  to  show ;  the  9olto  ieioUo  should  accompany  them.    Adieu. 


LETTER  COX, 


very       / 
lidieu.       J 


DzAM  BoT :  Great  talents,  and  great  virtues,  ^if  you  should  hav« 
them,)  will  procure  you  the  respect  and  the  admiration  of  mankind ; 
but  it  is  the  lesser  talents,  the  Unicrs$  virtuteiy  which  must  procure 
you  their  love  and  affection.  The  former,  unassisted  and  unadorned  bv 
the  latter,  will  extort  praise;  but  will,  at  the  same  time,  excite  both 
fear  and  envy ;  two  sentiments  absolutely  incompatible  with  love  and 
affection. 

Csesar  liad  all  the  great  vices,  and  Gato  all  the  great  virtues,  that  men 
oould  have.  But  Ciesar  had  the  leniarea  virttU€9j  which  Gato  wanted 
and  ivhlch  made  him  beloved,  even  by  his  enemies,  and  gained  him  the 
hearts  cf  mankind,  in  spite  of  their  reason:  while  Gato  was  not  even 
lieloved  h}  his  friends,  notwithstanding  the  esteem  and  respect  which 
thfT.oou'id  not  refuse  to  his  virtues ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  if  GflBsai 
had  wanted,  and  Gato  possessed,  those  leniorea  virtuteSy  the  former  would 
not  have  attempted,  (at  least  with  success,)  and  the  latter  could  hav« 
protected,  the  liberties  of  Rome.  Mr.  Addison,  in  his  Gato,  f*ayi  of 
G*jesar.  Cand  I  believe  with  truth,) 
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By  which  he  meaDs,  those  lesser,  bnt  engaging  dirties,  of  gentlenesi^ 
a&bilitj,  complais&noe.  and  good  Ikumonr.  The  know  .edge  of  a  scholar, 
the  courage  of  a  hero,  and  the  virtue  (»f  a  Stoic,  wil  be  admired ;  bat 
ff  the  knowledge  be  accompanied  with  arrogance,  the  conrage  with  fe> 
rocity,  and  the  virtue  with  inflexible  severity,  the  man  will  never  be 
lovea.  The  heroism  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  (if  his  brutal  courage 
deserves  that  name)  was  universally  admired,  but  the  man  no  where 
beloved.  Whereas  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  had  full  as  much  courage, 
and  was  much  longer  engaged  in  wars,  was  generally  beloved  upon  ao* 
count  of  his  lesser  and  social  virtues.  We  are  all  so  formed,  that  our 
understandings  are  generally  the  dupe$  of  our  hearts,  that  is,  of  our 
passions ;  ana  the  surest  way  to  the  former  is  through  the  latter,  which 
must  be  engaged  by  tlie  Unior€$  virtutea  alone,  and  the  manner  of  exert- 
ing them.  The  insolent  civility  of  a  proud  man  is  (for  example)  '^f  pos- 
rible,  more  shocking  than  his  rudeness  could  be;  because  he  shews  you, 
by  his  manner,  that  he  thinks  it  mere  condescension  in  him;  and  that 
his  goodness  alone  bestows  upon  yon  what  you  have  no  pretence  to 
claim.  Ue  intimates  his  protection,  instead  of  his  friendship,  by  a  gra- 
cious nod,  instead  of  an  usual  bow ;  and  rather  signifies  his  consent  that 
you  may,  than  his  invitation  that  you  should  sit,  walk,  eat,  or  dnnk 
with  him. 

The  costive  liberality  of  a  purse-proud  man  insults  the  distresses  it 
sometimes  relieves ;  he  takes  care  to  make  you  feel  your  own  misfor- 
tunes, and  the  difference  between  your  situation  and  his ;  both  which 
he  insinuates  to  be  justly  merited:  yours,  by  your  folly;  his,  by  his 
wisdom.  The  arrogant  pedant  does  not  coiniuunicate,  but  promulgates 
his  knowledge.  He  does  not  give  it  you,  bat  he  inflicts  it  upon  you ; 
and  is  (if  possible)  more  desirous  to  show  you  your  own  ignorance  than 
his  own  learning.  Such  manners  as  these,  not  only  in  the  particular 
instances  which  1  have  mentioned,  but  likewise  in  all  others,  shock  and 
revolt  that  little  pride  and  vanity  which  every  man  has  in  his  heart; 
and  obliterate  in  us  the  obligation  for  the  favour  conferred,  by  remind- 
ing us  of  the  motive  which  produced,  and  the  manner  which  accompa- 
nied it. 

These  faults  point  out  their  opposite  perfections,  and  your  own  good 
sense  will  naturally  suggefit  them  to  you. 

But  besides  these  lesser  virtues,  there  are  what  may  be  called  the 
lesser  talents,  or  accomplishments,  which  are  of  great  use  to  adorn  and 
recommend  all  the  greater ;  and  the  more  so,  as  all  people  are  judges  of 
the  one,  and  but  tew  are  of  the  other.  Every  body  feels  th3  impression, 
which  an  engaging  address,  an  agreeable  manner  of  speiUcing,  and  an 
easy  politeness,  makes  upon  them ;  and  they  prepare  the  way  for  the 
dvoorable  reception  of  their  betters.    Adieu. 


LETTER  OOXI. 

iMPom />iOiM6«r  Si,  O.  A  IMS. 

Mt  dkab  Fribnd:  The  new  year  is  the  season,  in  which  custom  seemi 
more  particularly  to  authorise  civil  and  harmless  lies,  ondor  the  name  of 
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Mmplinieiits.  People  reciprocally  profess  wishes  which  they  seldom 
form;  and  concern,  which  they  seldom  feel.  This  is  not  the  case  be- 
tween you  and  me,  where  truth  leaves  no  room  for  compliments. 

Dii  tibi  dent  anno$y  de  U  nam  C4Bt€ra  tumes;  was  said  formerly  to 
one,  by  a  man  who  certainly  did  not  think  it.  With  the  variation  of 
one  word  only,  1  will  with  great  truth  say  it  to  you.  1  will  make  the 
first  part  conditional,  by  changing,  in  the- second,  the  nam  into  $i.  May 
you  live  as  long  as  you  are  tit  to  live,  but  no  longer  1  or  may  yon  rather 
die.  before  you  cease  to  be  fit  to  live,  than  after  I  My  true  tenderness 
fi^r  you  n^aices  me  think  more  of  the  manner  than  of  the  length  of  your 
li<S  and  forbids  me  to  wish  it  prolonged,  by  a  single  day,  that  should 
briiig  guilt,  reproach,  and  shame  upon  you.  1  have  not  uudice  enough 
in  my  nature:,  to  wish  that  to  my  greatest  enemy.  Yon  are  the  princi- 
pal object  of  all  my  cares,  the  only  object  of  all  my  hopes:  I  have  now 
reason  to  believe,  that  you  will  reward  the  former,  and  answer  the 
latter;  in  that  case,  may  yon  live  long,  for  you  must  live  happy;  de  te 
n€Mn  caUra  $ame$.  Conscious  virtue  is  the  only  solid  tbundation  of  all 
happiness;  for  riches,  power,  rank,  or  whatever,  in  the  common  accep- 
tation of  the  word,  is  supposed  to  constitute  happiness,  will  never  quiet, 
much  less  cure,  the  inward  pangs  of  guilt.  To  that  main  wish,  1  will 
add  those  of  the  good  old  nurse  of  Horace,  in  his  epistle  to  Tibuilus: 
Sapere^  you  have  it  in  a  good  degree  already.  Et  fari  ut  pouit  qtuM 
ientiat.  Have  you  that?  More,  much  more  is  meant  by  it,  than  com- 
mon speech,  or  mere  ai*ticulation.  I  fear  that  still  remains  to  be  wished 
for,  and  I  earnestly  wish  it  you.  Gratia  and  Fama  will  inevitably  ac- 
company the  above-mentioned  qnalifications.  The  Valetudo  is  the  only 
one  that  is  not  in  your  own  power:  Heaven  alone  can  grant  it  yon,  and 
may  it  do  so  abundantly  I  As  for  the  mundus  viettu^  non  defieUnte  eru- 
f?MAa,  do  you  deserve,  and  1  will  provide  them. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  1  consider  the  fair  prospect  which 
you  have  before  you.  You  have  seen,  read,  and  learned  more,  at  your 
age,  than  most  young  fellows  have  done  at  two  or  three  and  twenty 
Your  destination  is  a  shining  one,  and  leads  to  rank,  fortune,  and  dis- 
tinction. Your  education  has  been  calculated  for  it;  and,  to  do  you 
justice,  that  education  has  not  been  thrown  away  upon  you.  You  want 
but  two  things,  which  do  not  wont  conjuration,  but  only  care,  to  acquire: 
eloquence  and  manners ;  that  is,  the  graces  of  speech,  and  the  graces  of 
behaviour.  You  may  have  them ;  they  are  as  much  in  your  power  as 
powdering  your  hair  is ;  and  will  you  let  the  want  of  them  obscure  (as 
it  certainly  will  do)  that  shining  prospect  which  presents  itself  to  you! 
I  am  sure  you  will  not.  They  are  the  sharp  end,  the  point  of  the  nail 
that  you  are  driving,  which  must  make  way  hrst  for  the  larger  and  mort 
8ond  parts  to  enter.  Supposing  your  moral  character  as  pure,  and  your 
£n  iwledire  as  sound,  as  I  really  believe  them  both  to  be ;  you  want  no- 
lii  ni^  tor  that  perfection,  which  I  have  so  constantly  wished  you,  and 
taken  so  much  pains  to  give  yon,  but  eloquence  and  politeness.  A  man, 
who  is  not  born  with  a  poetical  genius,  can  never  be  a  poet,  or  at  best 
an  extremely  bad  one ;  but  every  man,  who  can  speak  at  all,  can  speak 
elegantly  and  cor  ectly  if  he  pleases,  by  attending  to  the  best  authors 
and  orators;  and,  indeed,  I  ^ould  advise  those,  who  do  not  speak  ele- 
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gantly,  not  to  speak  at  all ;  for  I  aia  snre  they  will  get  more  by  their 
silence  than  bj  their  speech.  As  for  politeness ;  whoever  keeps  good 
conipn'iy,  and  is  not  polite,  must  have  formed  a  resolution,  and  taka 
some  pains  not  to  be  so ;  otherwise  he  would  naturally  and  insensibly 
take  the  air,  the  address,  and  the  turn  of  those  he  converses  with.  You 
will,  probably,  in  the  course  of  this  yetir,  see  as  great  a  variety  of  good 
company,  in  the  several  capitals  you  will  be  at,  as  in  any  one  year  of 
your  life;  and  consequently  must  (I  should  hope)  catch  some  of  their 
manners,  almost  whether  yon  will  or  not ;  but,  as  I  dare  sav  you  wdl 
endeavour  to  do  it,  1  am  convinced  yon  will  succeed,  and  tLat  1  shall 
have  pleasure  of  finding  you,  at  your  return  here,  one  of  ^bd  best  bred 
men  in  £uroi>e. 

I  imagine,  that  when  yon  receive  mv  letters,  and  come  to  *i)ose  pa?^ 
of  tliem  wL.d!  relate  to  eloquence  and  politeness,  yoc  My,  or  at  least 
think,  What,  will  he  never  have  done  uptin  those  two  subjects  t  Has  be 
bot  said  all  he  can  say  upon  them  ?  Why  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again?  If  you  do  think  or  say  so,  it  must  proceed  from  y>ur  not  yet 
knowing  the  infinite  importance  of  those  two  accomplishments,  which  I 
oannot  recommend  to  you  too  often,  nor  inculcate  too  strong y.  But  if^ 
on  the  contrary,  you  are  convinced  of  the  utility,  or  rather  the  necessity 
of  those  two  accomplishments,  and  are  determmed  to  acoiire  them,  mj 
repeated  admonitions  are  only  unnecessary;  and  I  grudge  no  'j'oubie 
which  can  possibly  be  of  the  least  use  to  you. 

1  flatter  myself,  that  your  stay  at  Rome  will  go  a  great  way  towards 
answering  all  m^  views:  I  am  sure  it  will,  if  yon  employ  your  time, 
and  your  whole  time,  as  you  should.  Your  first  morning  hoars.  I  would 
have  you  devote  to  your  graver  studies  with  Mr.  Uarte ;  the  middle  part 
of  the  day  1  would  have  emploved  in  seeing  things ;  and  the  evenings 
in  seeing  people.  You  are  not,  I  hope,  of  a  lazy  inactive  turn,  in  either 
body  or  mind;  and,  in  that  case,  the  day  is  full  long  enough  for  every 
thing ;  especially  at  Rome,  where  it  is  not  the  fiishion,  as  it  is  here  and 
at  Paris,  to  embezzle  at  least  half  of  it  at  table.  But  if,  by  accident, 
two  or  three  hours  are  sometimes  wanting  for  some  useful  purpose, 
borrow  them  from  your  sleep.  Biz,  or  at  most  seven  hours  sleep  is,  for 
a  constancy,  as  much  as  you  or  any  body  can  want ;  more  is  only  lazi- 
ness and  dozing;  and  is,  I  am  persuaded,  both  unwholesome  and  stupe- 
fying. If,  by  chance,  your  business,  or  your  pleasures,  should  keep  yon 
op  till  four  or  Hwe  o'clock  in  the  morning,  1  would  advise  you,  however, 
to  rise  exactly  at  your  usual  time,  that  you  may  not  lose  the  precious 
morning  houi*s ;  and  that  the  want  of  sleep  may  force  you  to  ^o  *x>  bed 
earlier  the  next  night.  This  is  what  1  was  advised  to  do  when  ^^ery 
young,  by  a  very  wise  man ;  and  what,  I  assure  yon,  I  always  did  in 
the  mt»st  dissipated  part  of  my  life.  I  have  very  often  gone  'O  bed  at 
six  in  the  morning,  and  rose,  notwithstanding,  at  eight:  by  which  means 
1  got  many  hours  in  the  morning  that  my  eompanions  lost;  and  the  want 
of  sleep  obliged  me  to  keep  good  hours  tlie  next,  or  at  least  nl/.e  third 
night.  To  this  method  I  owe  the  greatest  part  of  my  reading:  (V><, 
from  twenty  to  forty,  1  should  certainly  have  read  very  little,  if  1  hail 
not  been  up  while  my  acquaintances  were  in  bed.  Enow  the  true  valna 
of  time;  snatch,  seize,  and  enjoy  every  moment  of  it.    No  idleness,  no 
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4i>i?aaM,  DO  procraBtioation ;  never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can 
^o  to-daj.  Tliat  was  tlie  rale  of  the  fainous  and  nnfortonate  Pensionary 
De  Witt;  who,  by  strictly  following  it,  foand  time,  not  only  to  do  the 
whole  basinet  of  the  republic,  but  to  pass  his  evenings  at  assembUee 
and  t^uppers,  as  if  he  had  had  nothing  else  to  do  or  tliink  of. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  for  such  I  sliall  call  you,  and  as  such  I  shall, 
for  the  future,  live  with  you ;  for  I  disclaim  all  titlee  which  imply  an 
authority,  that,  I  am  persuaded,  you  will  never  give  me  oceanon  to 
tzercise. 

MuUo$  0t  /eUe€$^  moet  sincerely,  to  lir.  Harte. 


LETTEB  OCXn. 

UWDOS,  Jam$9ry  S,O.S,  17B0. 

I>BA&  Boy  :  I  have  seldom  or  never  written  to  you  upon  the  subject 
^f  religior  and  morality;  your  own  reason,  I  am  pentuaded,  has  given 
ynn  true  notions  of  both ;  they  speak  best  for  themselves ;  but  if  they 
wante<l  assistance,  you  have  Mr.  Uarte  at  hand,  both  for  precept  and 
example ;  to  yoa**  own  reason,  therefore,  and  to  Mr.  Harte,  shall  1  refer 
you,  tor  the  reality  of  both,  and  confine  myself  in  this  letter  to  the 
decency,  the  utility,  and  the  necessity  of  scrupulously  preserving  the 
appeoranceji  of  both.  When  I  say  the  appearances  of  religion,  I  do  not 
moBJL  tliat  you  should  talk  or  act  like  a  minsionaiy,  or  an  enthusiast, 
£or  thai  you  should  take  up  a  controversial  cudgel  against  whoever 
attacks  the  aect  you  are  of;  this  would  be  both  nseleas  and  unbecoming 
your  age :  but  1  mean  that  you  should  by  no  means  seem  to  approve, 
encourage,  c«  app!aud,  those  libertine  notitms,  which  strike  at  religions 
equally,  itnd  which  are  the  poor  threadbare  topics  of  half-wits,  and 
minute  philosophers.  Even  those  who  are  silly  enough  to  laugh  at 
tlieir  jokeb,  are  still  wise  enough  to  distrust  and  detest  their  characters; 
£i«r  ruttmg  moral  virtues  at  the  highest,  and  religion  at  the  lowest, 
religion  must  still  be  allowed  to  be  a  collateral  security,  at  least  to 
virtue,  and  e^ery  prudent  man  will  sooner  trust  to  two  secunties  tlian 
So  one.  Whenever  therefore,  you  happen  to  be  in  company  with  those 
pretended  EfpHts/arU^  or  with  thoughtless  libertines,  who  Inngh  at  all 
religi'^n,  to  shew  their  wit,  or  disclaim  it,  to  complete  their  riot;  let  no 
word  or  look  of  yours  intimate  the  least  approbation ;  on  the  contrary, 
let  a  silent  gravity  express  your  dislike :  but  enter  not  into  the  subject 
and  dechne  such  unprofitable  and  indecent  controversies.  Depend  upon 
this  truth,  tliat  every  man  is  the  worse  looked  upon,  and  the  less  trusted 
for  being  thought  to  have  no  religion ;  in  spite  of  all  the  pompons  and 
specious  epithets  he  may  assume,  of  Esprit  /ort^  Freethinker,  or  Moral 
Philosopher;  and  a  wise  Atheist  (if  such  a  thing  there  is)  would,  for  hU 
own  iuterest  and  ciiaracter  in  this  world,  pretend  to  some  religion. 

Your  moral  character  must  be  not  only  pure,  but,  like  CsesarV  wifo. 
ttui^uspected.  The  least  speck  or  blemish  upon  it  is  fatal.  Nothing 
degnf'ies  and  vilifies  more,  for  it  excites  and  unites  detestation  and  con- 
tempt.   There  are.  however,  wretches  in  the  world  profligate  enoup.h 
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to  explode  all  notions  of  moral  good  and  evil ;  to  maintain  tbtt  ^'^y  »ra 
merely  locals  and  depend  entirely  npon  the  cnstoms  and  fasoiond  ol 
different  countries;  nay,  there  are  still,  if  possible,  more  nnacconntable 
wretciies ;  1  mean  thi>se  who  affect  to  preach  and  propagate  such  absnrd 
and  infamous  notions  without  believing  them  themselves.  These  are 
the  devirs  hypocrites.  Avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  company  cf 
such  people;  who  reflect  a  degree  of  discredit  and  infamy  upon  ail  who 
converse  with  them.  But  as  you  may,  sometimes,  by  accident,  fall  into 
such  company,  take  great  care  that  no  complaisance,  no  good-humor, 
no  warmth  of  festal  mirth,  ever  make  you  seem  even  to  acquiesce,  much 
less  to  approve  or  applaud,  such  infamous  doctrines.  On  the  other 
hand,  do  not  debate  nor  enter  into  serious  argument  upon  a  subject  so 
much  below  it :  but  content  }.ourself  with  telling  these  Apottlea^  that 
you  know  they  are  not  serious ;  tliat  you  have  a  much  better  opinion  of 
tliem  than  they  would  have  you  have ;  and  that,  you  are  very  sure, 
they  would  not  practise  the  doctrine  they  preach.  But  put  your  private 
mark  upon  them,  and  shun  them  for  ever  afterwards. 

There  is  nothing  so  delicate  as  your  moral  character,  %nd  nothing 
whicii  it  is  your  interest  so  much  to  preserve  pure.  8hould  you  he 
suspected  of  injustice,  malignity,  perfidy,  lying,  &c.,  all  the  parts  and 
knowledge  in  the  world  will  never  procure  you  esteem,  friendship,  or 
respect.  A  strange  concurrence  of  circumstances  has  sometimes  raised 
very  bad  men  to  high  stations,  but  they  have  been  raised  like  criminals 
to  a  pillory,  where  their  persons  and  their  crimes,  by  being  more  con- 
spicuous, are  <jnl>  the  more  known,  the  more  detested,  and  the  more 
pelted  and  insulted.  If,  in  any  case  whatsoever,  affectation  and  osten- 
tation ai-e  pardonable,  it  is  in  the  case  of  morality ;  though  even  there>  .1 
would  not  advise  you  to  a  pharisaical  pomp  of  virtue.  But  I  will 
recommend  to  you  a  most  ^rupulous  tenderness  for  your  moral  charac- 
ter, and  the  utmost  ca  e  not  to  say  or  do  the  least  thing  that  may  ever 
so  slightly  taint  it.  Show  yourself^  upon  all  occasions,  the  advocate, 
the  friend,  but  not  the  bully  of  virtue.  Colonel  Ohartres,  whom  yon 
have  certainly  heard  of  (who  was,  1  believe,  the  most  notorious  Vs^ted 
rascal  in  the  world,  and  who  had,  by  all  sorts  of  crimes,  amassed 
immense  wealth),  was  so  sensible  of  the  disadvantage  of  aH>«.d  charac- 
ter, that  I  heard  him  once  say,  in  his  impudent  profligate  manner,  that 
though  he  would  not  give  one  farthing  for  virtue,  he  would  give  t«u 
thousand  pounds  for  a  character;  because  he  should  get  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  by  it;  whereas,  he  was  so  blasted,  that  he  had 
no  longer  an  opportunity  of  cheating  people.  Is  it  possible,  then,  tliat 
an  honest  man  can  neglect  what  a  wise  rogue  would  purchase  so 
dear? 

There  is  one  of  the  vices  above  mentioned,  into  which  people  of  good 
education,  and,  in  the  main,  of  ^ood  principles,  sometimes  fall,  from 
mistaken  notions  of  skill,  dextenty,  and  self-defence ;  I  mean  lying : 
though  it  is  inseparably  attended  with  more  infamy  and  loss  than  i^ny 
other.  The  prudence  and  necessity  of  often  concealing  the  tn-th, 
insensibly  seduces  people  to  violate  it.  It  is  the  only  art  of  mean 
capacities,  and  the  only  refuge  of  mean  spirits.  Whereas,  ooncealinif 
the  truth,  upon  proper  occasions,  is  as  prudent,  and  as  innocent,  ti 
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celliiig  a  lie,  opon  any  occasion,  is  infamous  and  foolish.  I  will  state  yoa 
a  (;ase  in  your  own  department.  Suppose  you  are  employed  at  a  foreign 
court,  and  that  the  minister  of  that  court  is  absurd  or  impertinent 
enough  to  ask  you  what  your  instructions  are  ?  will  you  tell  him  a  lie, 
which  as  soon  as  found  out  (and  found  out  it  certainly  will  be)  must 
destroy  your  credit,  blast  your  character,  and  render  you  useless  there  ? 
So.  Will  yon  tell  him  the  truth  then,  and  betray  your  trust  ?  As 
oortainly,  No.  But  you  will  answer  with  firmness.  That  you  are  sur- 
prised at  such  a  question,  that  you  are  persuaded  he  does  not  expect 
an  answer  to  it ;  but  that,  at  ail  events,  he  certainly  will  not  have  one. 
Such  an  answer  will  give  him  confidence  in  you ;  he  will  conceive  an 
opinion  of  your  veiacity,  of  which  opinion  you  may  afterwards  make 
very  honest  and  fair  advantages.  But  if,  in  negotiations,  you  are 
looked  upon  as  a  liar  and  a  trii^kster,  no  confidence  will  be  placed  in 
yon,  nothing  will  be  communicated  to  yon,  and  you  will  be  in  the 
situation  of  a  man  who  has  been  burnt  in  the  cheek ;  and  who,  from 
that  mark,  cannot  afterwards  get  an  honest  livelihood  if  he  would,  but 
must  continue  a  thief. 

Lord  Bacon,  very  Justly,  makes  a  distinction  between  simulation  and 
dissimulation;  and  allows  the  latter  rather  than  the  former;  but  still 
observes,  that  they  are  the  weaker  sort  of  politicians  who  have  recourse 
to  either.-  A  man  who  has  strength  of  mind,  and  strength  of  parts, 
wants  neither  of  them.  ^  Certainly  (says  he)  tlie  ablest  men  that  ever 
were,  have  all  had  an  openness  and  frankness  of  dealing,  and  a  name  of 
ce^tiwiiiti  and  veracity ;  but  then,  they  were  like  horses  well  mam^ed ; 
fo;  *hey  CKmld  tell,  passing  well,  when  to  stop  or  turn ;  and  at  such 
times,  when  they  thought  the  case  indeed  required  some  dissimulation, 
if  tlien  they  used  it,  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  former  opinion  spread 
abroad),  of  their  good  fiuth  and  clearness  of  dealing,  made  them  almost 
invinible. 

There  are  people  who  indulge  themselves  in  a  sort  of  lying,  which 
they  reckon  innocent,  and  which  in  one  sense  is  so ;  for  it  hurts  nobody 
but  themselves.  This  sort  of  Iving  is  the  spurious  offspring  of  vanity, 
begotten  upon  folly :  tliese  people  deal  in  the  marvellous ;  they  have  seen 
some  things  that  never  existed ;  they  have  seen  other  things  which  they 
never  really  saw,  though  they  did  exist,  only  because  they  were  thought 
worth  seeing.  Has  anything  remarkable  been  said  or  done  in  any 
place,  or  in  any  company?  tliey  immediately  present  and  declare  them* 
selves  eye  or  ear  witnesses  of  it.  They  hsve  done  feats  themselves, 
unattempted,  or  at  least  unperformed  by  others.  They  are  always  the 
heroes  of  their  own  fables ;  and  think  that  they  gain  consideration,  or 
at  least  present  attention,  by  it.  Whereas,  in  truth,  all  that  they  get  is 
ridicule  anci  contempt,  not  without  a  good  degree  of  distrust :  for  one 
must  naturally  conclude,  that  he  who  will  tell  any  lie  from  idle  vanity, 
will  nor  scruple  telling  a  greater  for  interest.  Had  I  really  seen  any- 
thing so  very  extraordinary,  as  to  be  almost  incredible,  I  would  keep  it 
to  myself,  rather  than,  by  telling  it,  give  any  body  room  to  doubt,  for 
one  minute,  ot  my  veracity.  It  is  most  certain,  that  the  reputation  oi 
chastity  ih  not  so  necessary  for  a  woman,  as  that  of  veracity  is  for  a 
Yonti ;  and  with  reason ;  for  it  is  possible  for  a  woman  to  be  virtuo'is, 
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though  not  BtrictJj  chAi^te,  but  it  is  not  possible  for  a  mwa  to  be  Tirto* 
oas  witlioQt  strict  vemcitj.  The  slips  of  the  poor  women  are  some* 
times  mere  bodily  frailties ;  bat  a  lie  in  a  man  is  a  vioe  of  the  mind  and 
of  the  heart.  For  God^s  sake  be  scrupulously  jealous  of  the  purity  of 
vour  moral  character:  keep  it  immaculate,  unblemished^  unsullied;  and 
It  will  be  unbus[>ected.  Defamation  and  calumny  never  attack,  where 
there  is  no  weak  place;  they  magnity,  but  they  do  not  create. 

There  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the  purity  of  character,  which 
I  so  earnestly  recommend  to  you,  and  the  stoix)al  gravity  and  austerity 
of  character,  which  I  do  by  no  means  recommend  to  yon.  At  your 
age,  I  would  no  more  wish  you  to  be  a  Cato,  than  a  Glodius.  Be,  and 
be  reckoned,  a  man  of  pleasure,  as  well  as  a  man  of  business.  £igoy 
this  happy  and  giddy  time  of  your  life;  shine  m  the  pleasures,  and  in 
the  company  of  |»eople  of  your  own  age.  This  is  all  to  be  done,  and 
indeed  only  can  be  done,  witliout  the  least  taint  to  the  purity  of  your 
moral  character;  for  those  mistaken  young  fellows,  who  think  to  shim 
by  an  impious  or  immoral  licentiousness^hine  only  from  their  stink 
ing,  like  corrupted  flesh,  in  the  dark.  Without  this  puritv,  you  can 
have  no  dignity  of  character;  and  without  dignity  of  character  it 
is  impossible  to  rise  in  the  w<»rld.  Tou  must  be  respectable,  if  you  wiH 
be  respected.  1  have  known  people  slattern  away  tlieir  character, 
without  really  polluting  it;  the  com«quence  of  which  has  been,  that 
they  have  become  innocently  contemptible;  their  merit  has  been 
dimmed,  their  pretensions  unregarded,  and  all  their  views  defeated* 
Character  must  be  kept  bright,  as  well  as  clean.  Content  yourself  with 
mediocrity  in  nothing.  In  purity  of  character,  and  in  polit«mess  of 
manners,  labour  to  excel  all,  if  yon  wish  to  equal  many.    Adieu. 


LETTER  COXIII. 

LooKHi,  Jamiary  11, 0.  A  1750. 
Mt  Dbab  Fbiknd  :  Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hai  te,  of 
the  81  St  December,  N.  8.,  wliidi  I  will  answer  soon ;  and  for  which  1 
desire  you  to  return  him  my  thanks  now.  He  tells  me  two  things, 
that  give  me  great  saUs&ction;  one  is,  Uiat  there  are  very  few 
English  at  Rome ;  the  other  is,  that  you  fre<^uent  the  beet  foreign  com- 
panies. This  last  is  a  very  good  symptom ;  tor  a  man  of  sense  is  never 
desirous  to  frequent  those  companies,  where  he  is  not  desirous  to  please, 
or  where  he  tinds  that  he  displeases ;  it  will  not  be  expected  in  th(»s4) 
companies,  that,  at  your  age,  you  should  have  the  Oarbo^  the  Duinvol* 
turciy  and  the  Leggvadria  of  a  man  of  five  and  twenty,  who  has  been 
long  used  to  keep  the  best  companies;  and  therefore  do  not  be  discour- 
aged, and  think  yourself  either  slighted  or  laughed  at,  because  you  see 
others,  older  and  more  used  to  the  world,  easier,  more  familiar,  and 
consequently  rather  better  received  in  those  companies  tlian  vourself. 
In  time  your  turn  will  come ;  and  if  you  do  but  shew  an  incimation,  « 
desire  to  please,  though  you  should  be  embarrassed  or  even  eiT  in  .i;c 
means,  which  must  necessarily  happen  to  you  at  first-,  yet  the  wili  (V; 
Use  a  vulgar  expression)  will  be  taken  for  the  deed;  and  people, in.4tea'' 
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•f  langhlDg  tt  3ron,  will  be  giad  to  instniet  yon.  Crood  Miise  Mn  only 
give  70a  the  great  ontlinee  of  good-breeding:  bat  observation  and  nsage 
can  alone  give  you  the  delicate  touches,  and  the  fine  colouring.  Ton  will 
naturally  endeavour  to  show  the  utmost  res|>cct  to  people  of  certain 
ranks  and  characters,  and  consequently  you  will  sliew  it;  but  the  pro- 
per, the  delicate  manner  of  showing  tiiat  respect,  nothing  but  observa- 
tion and  time  can  give. 

I  remember,  that  when,  with  all  the  awkwardness,  and  rust  of  Cam- 
bridge about  me,  I  was  first  introduced  into  good  company,  I  was 
frightened  out  of  roy  wits.  I  was  determined  to  be,  what  I  tliought, 
civil ;  I  made  fine  low  bows,  and  placed  myself  below  every  body ;  but 
when  1  was  spoken  to,  or  attempted  to  s^^eak  royselt^  obitupui^  $Uter' 
untque  comm,  et  vox  /<Hicilm$  himt.  If  I  saw  people  whisper,  I  was 
sure  it  was  at  me;  and  I  thought  myself  the  solo  object  of  eitlier  the 
ridicule  or  the  censure  of  the  whole  company,  who,  God  knows,  did  not 
trouble  their  heads  about  me.  In  this  way  I  suffered,  for  some  time, 
like  a  criminal  at  tlie  bar;  and  should  certainly  have  renounced  all 
polite  company  for  ever,  if  I  had  not  been  so  convinced  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  forming  my  roannem  upon  those  of  the  best  companies,  that 
J  determined  to  persevere,  and  suffer  any  thing,  or  every  thing,  rather 
than  not  rompass  that  point.  Insensibly  it  grew  easier  to  me ;  and  I 
began  not  to  bow  so  ridiculously  low,  and  to  aqswer  questions  without 
great  hesitation  or  atammt^ring:  if,  now  and  then,  some  charitable  peo- 
ple, seeing  my  embarrassment,  and  being  de$ctuvre  thembclves,  came 
and  ^poke  to  me«  1  considered  tliem  as  angels  sent  to  comfort  me ;  and 
that  gave  me  a  little  courage.  I  got  more  soon  afterwards,  and  was 
intrepid  enough  to  go  up  to  a  fine  woman,  and  tell  her  tiiat  I  thought  it 
a  warm  day ;  she  answered  me^  very  civilly,  that  she  thiNight  so  too : 
upon  which  tlie  conversation  ceased,  on  ray  part,  f<ir  some  time,  till 
she,  good-naturedly  resuming  it,  spoke  to  me  thus :  ^  I  see  your  embar- 
rassment, and  1  am  sure  that  tlie  few  words  you  said  to  me  cost  yon  a 
great  deal ;  but  do  not  be  discouraged  for  that  reason,  and  avoid  good 
company.  We  see  that  yon  desire  to  please,  and  that  is  the  main 
point ;  you  want  only  the  manner,  and  you  think  that  you  want  it  still 
more  than  you  do.  You  must  go  Uirough  your  noviciate  before  you  can 
profess  good-breeding :  and,  if  you  will  be  my  novice,  I  will  present  you 
my  acquaintance  as  such.'' 

You  will  easily  imagine  how  much  this  speech  pleased  me,  and  how 
awkwardly  I  answered  it;  I  hemmed  once  or  twice  (tbr  it  gaVe  me  a 
bur  in  mv*  throat)  before  I  could  tell  her,  that  I  was  very  much  obliged 
to  her;  thai  it  was  true,  that  I  had  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  distrust  my 
own  behaviour,  not  being  used  to  fine  company;  and  that  I  should  bie 
proud  of  being  her  novice,  and  receiving  her  instructions. 

As  soon  as  I  ha<l  fumbled  out  this  answer,  she  called  up  three  or  foui 
people  to  her,  and  said,  ^^  Savez-vous  (for  she  was  a  foreigner,  and  I  was 
abroad)  que  j*ai  entrepris  ce  Jeune  homine,  et  qu'il  le  fant  rassurer  ?  Pour 
moi,  Je  crois  en  avoir  fait  la  conqn^te,  car  il  s'est  6mancip6  dans  le  moment 
an  point  de  me  dire,  en  tremblant  qu'il  faisoit  ehand.  11  faut  que  vons 
m'aidiez  h  le  d^rouiJler.  II  Ini  faut  n^cessaireinent  nne  passion,  et  s'i) 
ne  niVn  juge  pas  digne,  nous  lui  en  chercherons  quelque  autro.    A : 
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4*ti6te,  mon  novioe,  n^allez  pas  voos  encanailler  Aveo  des  filles  <l*op6ni  M 
des  coiii^iennes,  qni  vous  6pargDeroDt  les  fraix  et  da  sentiment  et  de 
la  politesse,  inais  qui  voas  en  coateront  bien  plus  4  tout  autre  6gard. 
Je  vous  le  dis  encore ;  si  vons  voua  encanaillez,  voos  ^tes  perdu,  mon 
ami.  Oes  mallieureuses  ruineront  et  votre  fortune  et  votre  santd,  cor- 
rompeiont  vos  moBurs,  et  vous  n^anrez  Jamais  le  ton  de  la  Ixmne  oom- 
pagnie/^  *  The  company  laughed  at  this  lecture,  and  I  was  stunned 
with  it.  I  did  not  know  whether  she  was  serious  or  in  jest.  By  turns 
I  was  pleased,  ashamed,  encouraged,  and  dejected.  But  when  1  foond 
afterwards,  that  both  she,  and  those  to  whom  she  had  presented  nie, 
oonntenanced  and  protected  me  in  company,  I  gradually  got  more  assur- 
ance, and  began  not  to  be  a^amed  of  endeavouring  to  be  civil.  I 
copied  the  best  masters,  at  first  servilely,  afterwards  more  freely,  and  at 
last  I  Joined  habit  and  invention* 

All  this  will  happen  to  you,  if  you  persevere  in  the  desire  of  pleasing 
and  shining  as  a  man  of  the  world ;  that  part  of  your  character  is  the 
only  one,  about  which  I  have  at  present  tlie  least  doubt.  I  cannot 
entertain  the  least  suspicion  of  your  moral  character;  your  learned 
character  is  out  of  question.  Your  polity  character  is  now  the  only 
remaining  object  that  gives  me  the  least  anxiety;  and  you  are  now  in 
the  right  way  of  finishing  it.  Your  constant  collision  with  good  com- 
pany will,  of  course,  smooth  and  polish  you.  I  could  wish  that  yon 
would  say,  to  the  ^ve  or  six  men  or  women  with  whom  you  are  the  most 
acquainted,  that  you  are  sensible  that,  from  youth  and  inexperience, 
yon  must  make  many  mistakes  in  good-breeding ;  that  yon  beg  of  them 
to  correct  you,  without  reserve,  wherever  they  see  you  fail ;  and  that 
you  shall  take  such  admonition  as  the  strongest  proofs  of  their  friend- 
ship. Such  a  confession  and  'application  will  be  very  engaging  to  those 
to  whom  you  make  them.    They  wiU  tell  others  of  them,  who  will  be 

{^leased  with  that  disposition,  and,  in  a  friendly  manner,  tell  you  of  any 
ittle  slip  or  error.  The  Duke  de  Nivemoisf  would,  1  am  sure,  be 
charmed,  if  yon  dropped  such  a  thing  to  him ;  adding,  that  yon  loved 
to  address  yourself  always  to  the  best  masters.  Observe  also  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  good-breeding  of  several  nations,  and  conform  yourself 
to  them  respectively.  Use  an  easy  civility  with  the  French,  more 
ceremony  with  the  Italians,  and  still  more  with  the  Germans ;  bnt  let 
it  be  without  embarrassment,  and  with  ease.  Bring  it.  by  r.se,  to  be 
habitual  to  yi>u ;  for,  if  it  seems  unwilling  and  forced,  it  will  never 
please.  Omnis  Aristippum  deeuit  color^  et  tm.  Acquire  an  easiness 
and  versatility  of  manners,  as  well  as  of  mind ;  and,  like  the  cameloii. 
take  the  hue  of  the  company  you  are  with. 
There  is  a  sort  of  veteran  women  of  condition,  who,  having  lived 

*  **  Do  yon  know  that  I  hare  amiertiiken  this  janng  miin,  and  hA  ronat  be  ^nroaraf^f  Am 
for  mv,  I  think  I  have  made  a  c«>nqu<>et  of  him ;  for  he  Juit  now  rentured  to  tell  rop,MUhonKh 
trciiiblinicly,  that  it  i§  warm.  Yon  wiil  anist  me  In  poHnhing  liini.  He  ninut  iiecf«Mirilv 
liavt*  a  piUKion  fur  fomebody ;  if  he  does  not  think  me  worthy  of  being  tlie  ohjeci.  he  will 
HtM-k  unt  Home  other.  However,  my  novice,  do  not  diavrace  yonreelf  by  frpqnentinfc  opera 
i!irlH  Nnd  RctnMes  ;  who  will  not  require  of  yon  senttnientB  and  politeneea,  l)Ut  will  be  y<>nr 
ruin  in  every  reepect.  I  repeat  it  to  yon,  my  fHend,  if  y<*n  ehnuh]  get  into  liiw,  menn  t-om- 
pany,  you  will  l>t  undone.  Those  creatnree  will  deiitroy  yonr  fortune  and  yt»ur  licaltli,  cur^ 
rupt  your  moralt,  and  yon  will  never  acquire  the  style  of  g<tod  company.** 

t  At  that  tiua  AmbaMador  from  (he  Court  of  France  to  Rome. 
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alwm  in  the  grande  mcnde^  and  haying  poesiblj  had  some  gallantriea, 
together  with  the  experience  of  five-and-twenty,  or  thirty  years,  form  a 
yoQug  fellow  better  than  all  the  rules  that  can' be  given  him.  These 
women,  being  past  their  blcom,  are  extremely  flattered  by  the  least 
attention  from  a  yoang  fellow ;  and  they  will  point  out  to  him  those 
manners  and  cUt&ntions  that  pleased  and  engaged  them,  when  they 
^ere  in  the  pride  of  their  youth  and  beauty.  Wherever  you  go,  make 
some  of  those  women  your  friends ;  which  a  very  little  matter  will  do. 
Ask  their  advice,  tell  them  your  doubts  or  diflSculties,  as  to  your 
behaviour ;  but  take  great  care  not  to  drop  one  word  of  their  ezperi- 
ence ;  for  experience  implies  age ;  and  the  suspicion  of  age,  no  woman, 
let  her  be  ever  so  old,  ever  forgives.  I  long  for  your  picture,  which  Mr. 
Uarte  tells  me  is  now  drawing.  I  want  to  see  your  countenance,  your  air, 
and  even  your  dress ;  the  better  they  all  three  are,  the  better :  1  am  not 
wise  enough  to  despise  any  one  of  them.  Tour  dress,  at  least,  is  in 
four  own  power,  and  I  hope  that  you  mind  it  to  a  proper  degree. 
Tours,  Adieu. 

LETTER  OOXIV. 

Lonxw,  January  18, 0.  8.  ITOOi 

Mt  Dear  Frdend  :  I  consider  the  solid  part  of  your  little  edifice  as  so 
near  being  finished  and  completed,  that  my  only  remaining  care  is  about 
the  embellishments;  and  that  must  now  be  your  principal  care  too. 
Adorn  yourself  with  all  those  graces  and  accomplishments,  which, 
without  solidity,  are  frivolous;  but  without  which, solidity  is,  to  a  great 
d^^ree,  useless.  Take  one  man,  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  know- 
ledge, but  with  a  pleasing  figure,  a  prepossessing  address,  graceful  in 
all  that  he  says  and  does,  polite,  lianty  and,  in  short,  adorned  with  all 
the  lesser  talents :  and  take  another  man,  with  sound  sense  and  pio* 
found  knowledge,  but  without  the  above-mentioned  advantages;  the 
former  will  not  only  got  the  better  of  the  latter,  in  every  pursuit  of 
every  hind^  but  in  truth  there  will  be  no  sort  of  competition  betweer 
them.  But  can  every  man  acquire  these  advantages  f  I  say,  Tes,  if  ht 
please;  suppose  he  is  in  a  situation,  and  in  circumstances,  to  frequen 
good  company.  Attention,  observation,  and  imitation,  wiU  mosr 
infallibly  do  it. 

When  you  see  a  man,  whose  first  ahord  strikes  you,  prepossesses  yc:; 
in  his  favour,  and  makes  you  entertain  a  good  opinion  of  him,  you  do 
not  know  why :  analyse  that  abord^  and  examine,  within  yourself,  the 
several  parts  that  composed  it;  and  you  will  generally  find  it  to  be  the 
result,  the  happy  assemblage  of  modesty  unembarrassed,  respect  without 
timidity,  a  genteel,  but  unaffected  attitude  of  body  and  limbs,  an  open, 
cheerful,  but  unsmirking  countenance,  and  a  dress,  by  no  means  negli- 
gent, and  yet  not  foppish.  Copy  him,  then,  not  servilely,  but  as  some 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  painting  have  copied  others;  insomuch  that 
their  copies  have  been  equal  to  the  originals,  both  as  to  beauty  and 
freedom.  When  yon  see  a  man,  who  is  universally  allowed  to  shine  as 
an  agreeable,  well-bred  man,  and  a  fine  gentleman  (as,  for  example,  the 
I>uke  de  Nivcnois),  attend  to  him,  watch  him  carefully;  observe  ii 
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wtuU  auumer  he  addresses  himself  to  his  saperiora,  Imw  he  lires  with 
his  equals,  and  how  he  treats  his  inferiors.  Mind  his  tarn  of  oonvWs** 
tioD,  in  the  several  bituatiuns  of  Liorni  ng  visits,  the  table,  and  the 
evening  amaseuients.  Imitate,  witlioit  mimicking  him;  and  be  his 
daplioate,  but  not  liis  ape.  You  will  Hnd  tliat  he  talces  oare  never  to 
say  or  do  any  tiling,  tliat  can  be  ooustraed  into  a  slight,  or  a  negligence ; 
or  that  can,  in  anv  degree,  mortify  peopIe^s  vanity  and  self-love;  on  th« 
contrary,  you  will  perceive  that  he  makes  people  pleased  with  him,  bv 
making  them  first  pleased  with  tliemselves :  he  shews  retjtpect,  regard, 
esteem  and  attention,  where  they  are  severally  proper :  he  sows  them 
with  care,  and  he  reaps  them  in  plenty. 

Tiiese  amiable  accompli:^ men ts  are  all  to  be  acquired  by  uae  and 
imitation;  for  we  are,  in  truth,  more  than  half  what  we  are,  by  imita* 
tion.  Tlie  great  point  is,  to  choose  good  models,  and  to  study  them 
with  care.  People  insensibly  contract,  not  only  the  air,  the  manners, 
and  the  vices,  of  those  with  whom  they  commonly  converse,  but  their 
virtues  too,  and  even  their  way  of  thinking.  Tliis  is  so  true,  that  I 
have  known  very  plain  nnderstandingd  catch  a  certain  degree  of  wit, 
by  constantly  conversing  wiih  those  who  had  a  great  deal.  Persist, 
therefore,  in  keeping  the  best  company,  and  you  will  insensibly  become 
like  them ;  bat  if  yoa  add  attention  and  observation,  you  w  ill  vol*y 
soon  become  one  of  them .  The  inevitable  contagion  of  company  sliews 
you  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  best,  and  avoiding  all  other;  for  in 
every  one,  somctliing  will  stick.  You  have  hitherto,  I  confess,  had 
very  few  opportunities  of  keeping  polite  company.  Westminster  school 
is,  undoubtedly,  the  seat  of  illiberal  manners  and  brutal  behaviour. 
I^ipsig,  I  suppose,  is  not  the  seat  uf  refined  and  elegant  manners. 
Venice,  I  believe,  has  done  something;  Rome,  I  hope,  will  do  a  great 
deal  mora;  and  Paris  will,  I  dare  say,  do  all  that  yon  want;  always 
supposing,  that  you  frequent  the  best  companies,  and  in  the  intention 
of  improving  and  forming  yourself;  for  without  that  intention  nothing 
will  do. 

I  here  subjoin  a  list  of  all  those  necessary,  ornamental  accomplish- 
ments  (witliout  which,  no  man  living  can  either  please,  or  rise  in  the 
world)  which  hitherto  I  fear  you  want,  and  which  only  require  your 
oare  and  attention  to  possess. 

To  speak  elegantly,  whatever  language  you  s|>eak  in  ;  without  which, 
nobody  will  hear  you  with  pleasure,  and  consequently  you  will  speak  to 
very  little  purpose. 

An  agreeable  and  distinct  elocution :  without  which  nobody  will  hear 
you  with  patience:  this  every  body  may  acquire,  who  is  not  bom  with 
some  imperfection  in  the  organs  of  speeoli.  You  are  not ;  and  therefore 
it  is  wholly  in  vour  power.  You  need  take  much  less  pains  for  it  than 
Demostlienes  did. 

A  distinguished  politeness  of  manners  and  address;  which  common 
sense,  observation,  good  company,  and  imitation,  will  infallibly  give  yoa 
if  you  will  accept  it. 

A  genteel  carriage  and  graceful  motions,  with  the  air  of  a  man  of 
fashion.  A  good  dancing-master,  with  some  care  on  your  part,  and 
some  imitation  of  those  who  excel,  will  soon  bring  this  about. 
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T«  b«  eitremely  o^xl  in  your  person^  and  perfeotij  well  dressed, 
aooonling  to  the  tabhion,  be  thitt  what  it  will.  Tour  oegllgence  of  your 
dress,  while  you  were  a  f^chool-boy  was  pardonable^  but  ^ould  not  be 
so  now. 

UpoD  the  whole,  take  it  for  granted,  that,  without  these  acooroplish- 
ments,  all  you  know,  and  all  you  oaa  do,  will  avail  you  very  little. 
Adieu. 

LETTER  OOXV. 

Mt  DiAB  Fbiknd  :  It  so  long  since  I  have  heard  from  yon,  that  1 
suppose  Borne  engrosses  every  moment  of  your  time ;  and  if  it  engi  osses 
it  in  the  manner  I  could  wish,  I  willingly  give  up  my  share  of  it.  I 
would  rather  ^(M^MM  quam  eoTupiei.  Put  out  your  time  but  to  good 
interest;  and  1  do  not  desire  to  borrow  much  of  it.  Your  studies,  the 
respeAtable  remains  of  antiquity,  and  your  evening  amusements  cannot 
and  indeed  ought  not,  to  leave  you  much  time  to  write.  You  wilL 
probably,  never  see  Rome  again;  and  therefore  you  ought  to  see  it  well 
now ;  by  seeing  it  well,  1  do  not  mean  only  the  buildings,  statues,  and 
paintings,  though  they  undoubtedly  deserve  your  attention :  but  I  mean 
seeing  into  the  constitution  and  government  of  it.  But  these  thing* 
certainly  occur  to  your  own  common  sense. 

How  go  your  pleasures  at  Rome  ?  Are  you  in  fashion  there;  that  is, 
do  you  live  with  the  people  who  aref  the  only  way  of  being  so  your- 
self, in  time.  Are  you  domestic  enough  iuany  considerable  house  to  be 
called  le  petit  Stanhope  t  Has  any  woman  of  fashion  and  good-breed- 
ing taken  the  trouble  of  abusing  and  laughing  at  you  amicably  t4>  your 
iaoe  f  Have  you  k)und  a  good  decrotteuss  f  For  those  are  tlie  steps  by 
which  you  must  rise  to  politeness.  I  do  not  presume  to  ask  if  you 
have  any  attacliment,  because  I  believe  you  will  not  make  me  your 
eof^dent:  bat  this  1  will  say,  eventually,  that  if  you  have  one,  il/aut 
^Un  payer  d'att&ntions  et  de  petite  eoin^  if  yon  would  have  your 
■aorifioe  propitiously  received.  Women  are  hot  so  much  taken  by 
beauty  as  men  are,  bat  prefer  those  men  who  show  them  the  mosi 
altention. 

WooM  joo  enf»f*  the  loTdy  fUrf 

WIU)  teoUesi  mAoners  treat  her; 
With  tender  looks  and  graceM  air, 

In  softest  aooenti  greet  her. 

Terse  were  biH  Tain,  the  Moses  IkU, 

Without  the  Grace'*  aid  ; 
The  Ood  of  Verse  could  not  prerail 

To  stop  the  flying  maid. 

Attention  hj  attentions  gala. 

And  merit  care  bjr  cares  ^ 
Bo  shall  the  njmph  reward  joor  pain: 

And  Venus  crown  your  prayers.* 

Prchntmrntrnk 

*  TlwM'  three  stansas  are  the  late  Earl  of  Ohetijrfleld's. 
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A  man^s  address  and  manner  weigh  mach  more  with  them  thci  hk 
beauty ;  and,  with(»ut  them,  the  Ahbati  and  Monsigjwri  will  get  the  b^ 
ter  of  you.  This  address  and  manner  should  be  exceedingly  respectful, 
but  at  the  same  time  easy,  and  unembarrassed.  Your  ch't-chat  or  entr&' 
gent  with  them  neither  can,  nor  ought  to  be  very  stdid ;  but  you  should 
take  care  to  turn  and  dress  up  your  trifles  pretti?y,  and  make  Uiem  every 
Dow  and  then  convey  indirectly  some  little  piece  of  flattery.  A  fan,  a 
riband,  or  a  head-dress,  are  great  materiab  for  galhmt  dissertations,  to 
one  who  has  got  U  Um  leger  et  aimahle  de  la  bonne  coinpagnie.  At  all 
events,  a  man  had  better  talk  too  much  to  women,  than  too  little;  they 
take  silence  for  dulness^  unless  where  they  think  that  the  passion  they 
have  inspired  occasions  it;  and  in  that  case  they  adopt  the  notion,  that 

Bllence  in  lore  betrajs  more  woe 

Than  words,  Uiou^  ne*er  so  wHtj  t 
The  beggar  that  is  dumb,  we  know, 

Desenrei  a  doable  pitjr. 

Apropo$  of  this  subject;  what  progress  do  you  make  in  that  language, 
in  which  Charles  the  Fifth  said,  that  he  would  choose  to  8|ieak  to  his 
mistress f  Have  you  got  all  the  tender  diminutives,  in  etUi^  tno,  and 
ettina;  which,  I  presume,  he  alluded  to?  You  already  possess,  and,  I 
hope,  take  care  not  to  forget,  that  language  which  he  reserved  for  his 
horse.  You  are  absolutely  master,  too,  of  that  language  in  which  be 
haid  he  wi>uld  converse  with  men;  French.  But,  in  every  language, 
pray  attend  carefully  to  the  choice  of  your  words,  and  to  the  turn  of 
vour  expression.  Indeed,  it  is  a  point  of  very  great  consequence.  To 
be  heard  with  success,  you  mast  be  heard  with  pleasure:  words  are  the 
dress  of  tlioughts ;  which  should  no  more  be  presented  in  rags,  tatters, 
and  dirt,  than  your  person  should.  By  the  way ;  do  you  mind  your 
person  and  your  dress  sufiiciently  f  Do  you  take  great  care  of  your 
teeth  ?  Prav  have  them  put  in  order  by  the  best  operator  at  Rome.  Are 
you  be-lacetf.  be-powdered,  and  be-feathered,  as  other  young  tellows  are, 
and  should  be?  At  your  age,  il/aut  du  brillant^  et  mime  un  peu  de 
fracae^  male  point  de  mediocre;  il  faut  un  air  «t/,  aiei  et  noble.  Avee 
lei  hoinmee^  un  maintien  reepectueux  et  en  meme  teme  reepeeUihU;  aoee 
lea  /emmee^  un  caquet  Uger^  enjoue^  et  badin^  maie  toujoure /ort  polL 

To  give  yon  an  opportunity  of  exerting  your  talents,  I  send  you,  here 
inclosed,  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Monsieur  Villettes,  to  Madame 
de  Simonetti  at  Milan;  a  woman  of  the  Hrst  fashion  and  consideration 
there ;  and  I  shall  in  my  next  send  you  another  from  the  same  person  to 
Madame  Clerici,  at  the  same  place.  As  these  two  ladies^  houses  are  the 
resort  of  all  the  people  of  fashion  at  Milan,  those  two  recommendations 
will  introduce  you  to  them  all.  Let  me  know,  in  due  time,  if  you  have 
received  these  two  letters,  that  I  may  have  them  renewed,  in  case  of 
accidents. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend  1  Study  hard ;  divert  yourself  heartily ;  distin- 
guish carefully  between  the  pleasures  of  a  man  of  fashion,  and  the  vioee 
of  a  scoundrel ;  pursue  the  former,  and  abhor  the  latter,  like  a  man  of 
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LETTER  CCXVL 

LoKooa,  Ftbrum  $^0»B,  1790. 

Mt  dbab  FniKirD :  Very  few  people  are  good  eoonoinists  of  their  for- 
tune, and  still  fewer  of  their  time;  and  yet,  of  the  two,  the  latter  is  the 
most  precious.  I  heartily  wish  yon  to  be  a  good  economist  of  both : 
and  yoQ  are  now  of  an  age  to  begin  to  think  serioasly  of  those  two  im- 
portant articles.  Toung  people  are  apt  to  think  that  they  have  so  mach 
time  before  them,  that  they  may  squander  what  they  please  of  it,  and 
yet  have  enough  left ;  as  very  great  fortunes  have  frequently  seduced 
people  to  a  ruinoua|profusion.  Fatal  mistakes,  always  repented  of,  but 
always  too  late !  Old  Mr.  Lowndes,  the  famous  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury in  the  reigns  of  King  William,  Queen  Anne,  and  King  George  th« 
First,  II  ed  to  sa^,  take  care  of  the  penee^  and  the  pounde  wiU  take  care 
of  ihemedtm,  lo  tliis  maxim,  which  he  not  only  preached,  but  prao* 
tised,  his  two  graudsonsi  at  this  time,  owe  the  very  considerable  fortunes 
that  he  left  tliem. 

This  holds  equally  true  as  to  time ;  and  I  most  earnestly  recommend 
to  you  the  care  of  those  minutes  and  quarters  of  hours,  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  which  people  think  too  short  to  deserve  their  attention ;  and 
yet,  it*  summed  up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  would  amount  to  a  very  con* 
siderable  portion  of  time.  For  example :  you  are  to  be  at  such  a  place 
at  twelve,  by  appointment;  you  go  out  at  eleven,  to  make  two  or  tliree 
visits  first;  those  persons  are  not  at  home :  instead  of  sauntering  away 
that  intermediate  time  at  a  cotfee-house,  and  possibly  alone,  return  home, 
write  a  letter,  beforehand,  ft>r  the  ensuincr  post,  or  take  up  a  good  book, 
I  do  not  mean  Descartes,  Malebranche,  Locke,  or  Newton,  by  way  of 
dipping;  but  some  book  of  rational  amusement,  and  detached  piecets  as 
Horace,  Boileau,  Waller,  La  Bruydre,  ^,  This  will  be  so  much  time 
saved,  and  by  no  means  ill  employed.  Many  people  lose  a  great  deal  of 
time  by  reading;  for  they  read  frivolous  and  idle  books,  such  as  the  ab- 
surd romances  of  the  two  last  centuries ;  where  characters,  that  nevei 
existed,  are  iasipidly  displayed,  and  sentiments,  that  were  never  felt, 
pouip^mslY  described :  the  oriental  ravings  and  extravagances  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  and  Mogul  Tales :  or,  the  new  flimsy  hroehuree  that  now 
swarm  in  France,  of  Fairy  Tales.  Reilexione  sur  le  Coeur  et  VEeprit^  Metor 
phy$iqu$  de  VAmour^  Analyze  ae$  heanx  Sentimene^  and  such  sort  of  idle 
frivolous  stu£^  that  nourishes  and  improves  the  mind  just  as  much  as 
whip|>ed  cream  would  the  body.  Stick  to  the  best  established  books  in 
every  language ;  the  celebrated  poets,  historians,  orators,  or  philosophers. 
By  these  means  (to  use  a  city  metaphor)  you  will  make  fifty  per  cent,  of 
that  time,  of  which  others  do  not  make  above  three  or  four,  or  probably 
nothing  at  all. 

Many  people  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  time  by  laziness;  they  loll  and 
yawn  in  a  great  chair,  t^ll  themselves  that  they  have  not  time  to  begin 
any  thing  then,  and  that  it  will  do  as  well  another  time.  This  is  a  most 
unfortunate  disptisition,  and  the  greatest  obstruction  to  both  knowledge 
and  business.  At  your  age,  you  have  no  right  nor  claim  to  laziness;  I 
\  ttve.  if  I  please,  being  emeritua.    You  are  but  just  listed  in  the  world, 
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and  innst  be  active,  diligent,  indefatigable.  If  evei  yon  propose  oom- 
nmnding  witii  dignity,  you  most  serve  up  to  it  with  diligence.  Never 
put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day. 

Dispatch  is  the  soul  of  business ;  and  nothing  contributes  more  U 
dispatch,  than  method.  Lay  down  a  method  tor  every  thing,  and  stick 
to  it  inviolahly,  as  far  as  unez}>ected  incidents  may  allow.  Fix  one  cer- 
tain liour  and  day  in  tiie  week  for  your  aocounts,  and  kecf  them 
together  in  their  proper  order ;  by  which  means  they  will  requ«re  very 
little  time,  and  you  can  never  be  much  cheated.  Whatever  letters  and 
papers  you  keep,  docket  and  tie  them  up  in  their  respective  classes,  so 
tnat  you  may  instantly  have  recourse  to  any  one.  Lay  down  a  method 
also  tor  your  reading,  for  which  you  allot  a  certain  ^are  of  your  morn- 
ings; let  it  be  in  a  consistent  and  consecutive  course,  and  not  in  that 
desultory  and  immethodical  manner,  in  which  many  people  read  scraps 
of  different  authors,  upon  ditterent  subjects.  Keep  a  useful  and  short 
commonplace  book  of  what  you  read,  to  help  your  memory  only,  and 
not  for  pedantic  quotations.  Never  read  history  without  having  maps, 
and  a  chronological  book,  or  tables,  lying  by  you,  and  constantly  recur- 
red to ;  without  which,  history  is  only  a  contused  heap  of  facts.  One 
method  more  1  recommend  to  you,  by  which  I  have  found  great  benefit, 
even  in  the  most  dissipated  part  of  my  lite ;  that  is,  to  rise  early,  and 
at  the  same  hour  every  morning,  how  late  soever  you  may  have  sat  up 
the  niglit  betbre.  This  secures  you  an  hour  or  two,  at  least,  of  reading 
or  retlection,  before  the  common  interruptions  of  the  morning  begin ; 
and  it  will  save  your  constitution,  by  forcing  you  to  go  to  bed  early,  at 
least  one  night  in  three. 

You  will  say,  it  may  be,  as  many  young  people  would,  that  all  this 
order  and  method  is  very  troublesome,  only  fit  for  dull  people,  and  a 
disagreeable  restraint  upon  the  noble  spirit  and  fire  of  youth.  1  deny 
it ;  and  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  will  procure  you  both  more  time 
and  more  taste  for  your  pleasures ;  and,  so  far  from  being  troublesome 
to  you,  that,  after  you  have  pursued  it  a  month,  it  would  be  trouble- 
some to  you  to  lay  it  aside.  Business  whets  the  appetite,  and  gives  a 
taste  to  pleasui*es,  as  exercise  does  to  food ;  and  business  can  never  be 
done  without  metliod ;  it  raises  the  spirits  for  pleasures ;  and  tL speetaele^ 
a  ball,  an  assembly,  will  nmch  more  sensibly  affect  a  man  who  has  em- 

Floyed,  than  a  man  who  has  lost,  the  preceding  part  of  the  day ;  nay, 
will  venture  to  say,  that  a  fine  lady  will  seem  to  have  more  channs  to 
a  man  of  study  or  business,  than  to  a  saunterer.  The  same  listlessness 
runs  through  his  whole  conduct,  and  he  is  as  insipid  in  his  pleasures, 
as  inefiicient  in  every  thing  else. 

I  hope  you  earn  your  pleasures,  and  consequently  taste  them ;  for,  by 
the  way,  1  know  a  great  many  men,  who  call  themselves  men  of  plea* 
sure,  but  who,  in  truth,  have  none.  They  adopt  other  people^s  indis- 
criminately, but  without  any  taste  of  their  own.  I  have  known  them 
often  inflict  excesses  upon  themselves,  because  they  thought  them  gen- 
teel ;  tbougl)  they  sat  as  awkwardly  upon  them  as  other  people's  clothet? 
would  have  done.  Have  no  pleasures  but  your  own,  and  then  you  will 
shine  in  them.  What  are  yours f  Give  me  a  short  history  of  them. 
T^nee-totu  totre  uyin  ^  tahU^  et  daru  let  honn^  d^mpagnw  T  y  hriUe^ 
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90Ui  dm  e9U  d0  Im  jwZt^MM,  de  renjou&meniy  Jn  ladimmffsl  BU$'90ta 
galant  T  Filet-^mf  U  par/ait  amour  f  Ikt-il  qvmtian  de  flechir  par 
tog  soifu  et  par  to$  attention  le»  rigtieur$  de  quelque  fiere  Prineesse  t 
Ton  may  safely  trust  me ;  for,  thoagh  I  am  a  severe  censor  of  vice  and 
folly,  I  am  a  friend  and  advocate  for  pleasures,  and  will  contribute  aL 
in  my  power  to  yours. 

There  is  a  certain  dignity  to  be  kept  up  in  pleasures,  as  well  as  in 
bnsinets.  In  love,  a  man  may  lose  his  heart  with  dignity;  bot  if  he 
loses  his  nose,  he  loses  hia  character  into  the  bargain.  At  table,  a  man 
may  with  decency  have  a  distingotshing  palate;  bat  indiscriminate 
voraciousness  degrades  him  to  a  glutton.  A  man  may  play  with 
decency ;  but  if  he  games,  he  is  disgraced.  Vivacity  and  wit  make  a 
man  »hine  in  company;  but  trite  Jokes  and  loud  laoghter  reduce  him 
to  a  buffoon.  Every  virtue,  they  say,  has  its  kindred  vice ;  every  plea- 
sure, I  am  sure,  has  its  neighbouring  disgrace.  Mark  careftilly,  there- 
fore, the  line  that  separates  them,  and  rather  stop  a  yard  short,  than 
step  an  inch  beyond  it. 

1  wish  to  God  that  you  had  as  mnch  pleasure  in  following  my  advice. 
as  I  have  in  giving  it  yon  1  and  you  may  the  more  easily  have  it,  at  I 
give  yon  none  that  is  inconsistent  with  your  pleasure.  In  all  that  I  say 
to  you,  it  is  your  interest  alone  that  I  consider :  trust  to  my  experience ; 
you  know  you  may  to  my  affection.    Adieu. 

I  have  received  no  letter  yet  from  yon  or  Mr.  Harte. 


LETTER  OOXVn. 

LOBDOV,  ra>rM4Mry  %,0.B.  17B0. 

Mt  DiAB  FiOBNB :  Ton  have,  by  this  time,  1  hope  and  believe,  made 
aoch  a  progress  in  the  Italian  language,  that  you  can  read  it  with 
ease;  I  mean,  the  easy  books  in  it;  and  indeed,  in  that,  as  well  as 
in  every  otlier  language,  the  easiest  books  are  generally  the  best;  for, 
whatever  author  is  objure  and  difficult  in  his  own  language,  cer- 
tainly does  not  think  cleariy.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  case  of  a 
celebrated  Italian  author;  to  whom  the  Italians,  from  the  admiration 
they  have  of  him,  have  given  the  epithet  of  U  dinino  ;  I  mean  Dante. 
Though  I  formerly  knew  Italian  extremely  well,  I  could  never  under- 
stand him;  for  which  reason  1  had  done  with  him,  fully  convinced 
that  he  was  not  worth  the  pains  necessarv  to  understand  him. 

The  good  Italian  authon»  are,  in  my  mi  no,  but  few ;  I  mean,  autlion 
of  invention;  for  there  are,  undoubtedly,  very  good  historians,  and 
excellent  translators.  The  two  poets  worth  your  reading^  and,  I  Has 
g(*ing  to  say,  the  only  two,  are  Tasso  and  Ariosto.  Tasso^s  Qieriuck- 
lemme  Liberata  is  altogether  unquestionably  a  fine  poem,  though  it  has 
some  low,  and  many  false  thoughts  in  it ;  and  lioileau  very  Justly 
makes  it  the  mark  of  u  bad  taste,  to  compare  U  Clinquitnt  Ta$9e  d 
•  Or  dt  YirffiU,  Tlie  image,  with  which  he  adorns  the  introduction 
of  hie  epic  poem,  is  low  and  disgusting ;  it  is  that  of  a  froward,  sick. 
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_  child,  irfao  is  deceived  into  a  doee  oi  necesBary  phjno  by  ^ 
bon.    These  verses  are  these: 


Oosl  all*  egro  fanciol  porglAmo  i 
Di  soaTl  llcor  gU  orll  del  vaso : 
Succhi  aniarl  ingaDoato  Intanio  el  bere, 
B  dall*  Ingaono  «uo  vita  riceve. 

However,  the  poem,  with  all  its  faults  aboat  it,  may  justly  be  called 
a  fine  one. 

If  fancy,  imagination,  invention,  description,  &c.,  constitute  a  poet, 
Ariosto  is,  onqnestionably,  a  great  one.  His  Orlando,  it  is  true,  im  a 
medley  of  lies  and  tratlis,  sacred  and  profane,  wars,  loves,  enchantmeuts, 
giants,  mad  heroes,  and  aid  venturous  damsels ,  but  then,  he  gives  it  you 
very  fairly  for  what  it  is,  and  does  not  pretend  to  put  it  upon  you  for 
the  true  Epopee^  or  Epic  Poem.    He  says : 

Le  Donne,  i  GaTaller,  Parme,  gll  aroori 
Le  eortenie,  Taudacl  impreno,  io  canto. 

The  connections  of  his  stories  are  admirable,  his  reflections  just,  his 
sneers  and  ironies  incomparable,  and  lys  painting  excellent.  When 
Angelica,  after  having  wandered  over  half  the  world  alone  with 
Orlando,  pretends,  notwithstanding, 

— -ch*el  flor  virginal  cost  area  salvo, 
Oume  selo  porid  dal  matom*  alvo. 

The  author  adds,  very  gravely, 

Fone  era  ver,  ma  non  perd  credibile 
A  chl  del  senso  tuo  fosae  Slgnore. 

Astolpho^s  being  carried  to  the  moon  by  St  John,  in  order  to  loolc  lor 
Orlando^s  lost  wits,  at  the  end  of  the  84th  book,  and  the  many  lost 
tilings  that  he  finds  there,  is  a  most  happy  extravagancy,  and  contain^ 
at  the  same  time,  a  great  deal  of  sense.  I  would  advise  you  to  read 
this  poem  with  attention.  It  is,  also,  the  source  of  half  the  tales,  novels, 
and  plays,  that  have  been  written  since. 

The  Pcutor  lido  of  Gnarini  is  so  celebrated,  that  you  should  read  it ; 
hut  in  reading  it,  yon  will  Judge  of  the  great  propriety  of  the  charao- 
ters.  A  parcel  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  with  the  true  pcutaral 
timplicity^  talk  metaphysics,  epigrams,  concetti^  and  quibbles,  by  the 
hour,  to  each  other. 

The  Aminto  del  Taeeo^  is  much  more  what  it  is  intended  to  be,  a  Pas 
toral :  the  shepherds,  indeed,  have  their  eoncettiy  and  their  antitheses  * 
but  are  not  quite  so  sublime  and  abstracted,  as  those  in  Paetor  Fido,  I 
think  that  you  will  like  it  much  the  best  of  the  two. 

Petrcwca  is,  in  iny  mind,  a  sing-song  love-sick  poet ;  much  admired, 
however,  by  the  Italians:  but  an  Italian,  who  should  think  no  better  of 
liim  than  1  do,  would  certainly  say,  that  he  deserved  his  Laura  better 
than  his  Laura ;  and  that  wretched  quibble  would  be  reckoned  an  ex- 
cel lent  piece  of  Italian  wit. 

The  Italian  prose-writers,  (of  invention  I  mean,)  which  I  would  ro* 
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oommeDd  to  roar  aoqoAintanoe,  are  MackianeUo  and  Boceaeio  ;  the  former, 
for  the  established  reputation  which  be  has  aoqaired,  of  a  oonsummate 
politician,  (whatever  my  own  private  sentiments  may  be  of  either  hia 
politics  or  his  morality) :  the  latter,  for  his  great  invention,  and  for  his 
natural  and  agreeable  manner  of  telling  his  stories. 

Goicoiardini,  Bentivoglio,  Davila,  £c^  are  excellent  historians,  and 
deserved  being  read  with  attention.  The  nature  of  history  checks,  a 
little,  the*  flights  of  Italian  imaginations;  which,  in  works  of  inven- 
tion,  are  very  high  indeed.  Translations  curb  them  still  more:  and 
their  translations  of  the  classics  are  incomparable ;  particolarly  the  first 
ten,  translated  in  the  time  of  Leo  the  Xth,  and  inscribed  to  him,  under 
the  title  of  Oollana,  That  original  Collana  has  been  lengfthened 
since;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  consists,  now,  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
volumes. 

From  what  I  have  said,  yon  will  easily  guess,  that  I  meant  to  put  yon 
upon  your  guard :  and  not  let  >our  fancy  be  dazzled  and  your  taste  cor- 
rupted  by  the  eoneetti^  the  quaintnesses,  and  false  thoughts,  which  are 
too  much  the  characteristics  of  tlje  Italian  and  Spanish  authors.  1  tliink 
you  are  in  no  great  danger,  as  your  taste  has  been  formed  upon  the  beet 
uncient  models,  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  of  the  best  ages,  who  in- 
oulge  tliemselves  in  none  of  the  puerilities  I  have  hinted  at  I  think  I 
may  say,  with  truth,  that  true  ivit,  sound  taste,  and  good  sense,  are  now 
t"  it  were  engrossed  by  France  and  England*  Your  old  aquaintances 
the  Germans,  1  fear,  are  a  little  below  them;  and  your  new  actiuaint- 
&Hces  the  Italians,  are  a  great  deal  too  much  above  them.  The 
former,  1  doubt,  crawl  a  little ;  the  latter,  I  am  sure,  very  often  fly  out 
C'i'  sight. 

I  rocommehded  to  you,  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  I  believe  you 
then  rt'ad.  La  manure  de  Men  pen$er  dans  le$  ouvrages  d^e$pr%t^  par  U 
i*ire  Bouhours  :  and  1  think  it  is  very  well  worth  your  reading  again, 
DOW  tJiat  you  can  judge  of  it  better.  I  do  not  know  any  book  that 
rortributes  more  to  form  a  true  taste ;  and  yon  find  there,  into  the 
bargain,  the  most  celebrated  passages  both  of  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns,  which  refresh  your  memory  with  what  you  have  formerly 
read  in  them  separately.  It  is  followed  by  a  book  much  of  the  same 
bize,  by  the  same  author,  entitled,  Suite  dee  PeneSee  ingenieueee. 

To  do  justice  to  the  best  English  and  French  authors,  they  have  not 
given  into  that  false  taste;  they  allow  no  thoughts  to  he  good,  that  are 
not,iust,  and  founded  upon  truth.  The  age  of  Lewis  XlV.  was  very 
like  th*-  Augustan ;  Boileau,  Molidre,  la  Fontaine,  Racine,  &c.,  established 
tLe  true,  and  exiMised  the  false  taste.  The  reign  of  King  Charles  II., 
(n:eritorious  in  no  other  respect,)  banished  false  taste  out  of  England, 
an*!  proscribed  puns,  quibbles,  acrostics,  &c.  Since  that,  faUe  wit  has 
r«)Lewed  its  attacks,  and  endeavoured  to  recover  its  lost  empire,  both 
iu  England  and  France;  but  without  success ;  though,  I  must  say,  with 
more  success  in  France  Uian  in  England.  Addison,  Pope,  and  Swift, 
i/ave  vigorously  defended  the  rights  of  good  sense,  whicli  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  their  contemporary  French  authors,  who  have  of  late  haii. 
a  great  tendency  to  le  fauae  hriUanAy  le  raffinement^  et  I  sntortillemenL 
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And  Lord  RoMommon  would  be  more  in  the  right  now,  than  h«  WM 
then,  in  taying,  that 

The  En^ish  bnllion  of  out  sterling  line, 

I)rawu  to  French  wire,  would  thruugb  whole  pngei  snlne. 

Lose  no  time,  my  dear  child,  I  coi\Jure  yon,  in  loaning  yonr  tasceu 
your  mannere,  your  mind,  your  every  thiug :  yon  havA  but  two  yeanr 
time  to  do  it  in  ;  for,  whatever  you  are,  to  a  eertain  degree,  at  twenty, 
yon  will  be,  more  or  less,  all  the  rest  of  your  life.  May  it  be  a  long 
aiid  happy  one.    Adieu. 


LEITEB  00X7IIL 

LoxBOM,  F€bru^ry  'til,  T,  J,  176%^ 

Mt  dear  Fkiekd  :  (f  the  Italian  of  yonr  letter  to  Lady  ChesterfielJ 
wa»  nil  yt)iir  own,  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  progress  which  you 
have  made  in  that  langnage  in  so  short  a  time;  according  to  that  gra- 
dation, you  will,  in  a  very  little  time  more,  be  master  of  it.  Except 
at  the  French  Ambassador's,  I  believe  you  hear  only  Italian  spoke;  for 
the  Italians  speak  very  little  French,  and  that  little  generally  very  ill. 
The  French  are  even  with  them,  and  generally  Italian  as  ill;  for  T 
never  knew  a  Frenchtnan  in  my  life  who  could  pronounce  the  Italian 
c«,  <»,  or  ge^  gi.  Your  desire  of  pleasing  the  Roman  ladies  will  of  couree 
give  you  not  only  the  desire,  but  the  means  of  speaking  to  them  ele- 
gantly in  their  own  language.  Tlie  Princess  Borghese,  1  am  told,  speake 
French  both  ill  and  unwillingly  ;  and  therefore  you  should  make  a  mmt 
to  her  of  your  application  to  her  langnage.  She  is,  by  a  kind  of  pre- 
scription, Honger  than  she  would  probably  wish,)  at  the  head  of  tho 
leau  monde  at  Rome;  and  can,  consequently,  establish  or  destroy  <» 
young  fellow's  fashionable  character.  If  she  declares  him  amabile  i 
leggiadroy  others  will  think  him  so,  or,  at  least,  those  who  do  nor  will 
not  dare  to  say  so.  There  are  in  every  great  town  some  such  women, 
whose  rank,  beauty,  and  fortune  have  cimspired  to  place  them  at  th^ 
head  of  the  lashion.  They  have  generally  been  gallant,  but  within  cet- 
tain  decent  bounds.  Tlieir  gallantries  have  taught,  both  them  and  their 
admirers,  good-breeding;  without  which  they  could  keep  ip  no  diii^nity, 
but  wouhl  he  vilified  by  those  very  ^llantries  which  put  them  in  vnifne. 
It  is  with  these  women,  as  with  mmisters  and  favorites  at  court ;  thty 
decide  upon  fashion  and  characters,  as  these  do  of  fortunes  and  prefer- 
ments. Pay  particular  court,  therefore,  wherever  you  are,  to  these 
female  sovereigns  of  the  beau  monde:  their  recommendation  is  a  pass- 
port through  all  the  realms  of  politeness.  Bnt  then,  remen^e?  thit 
they  require  minute  officious  attentions.  Ton  should,  if  possi!  U,  gness 
at  and  anticipate  all  their  little  fancies  and  inclinations :  make  yourself 
familiarly  and  domestically  usefbl  to  them,  by  offering  yourself  tor  all 
their  little  commissions,  and  assisting  in  doing  ihe  honours  >f  their 
houses,  and  entering  with  seeming  unction  into  all  their  little  griev- 
ances, bustles,  and  views;  for  they  are  always  busy.  If  vou  are  once 
ben  Jkcato  at  the  Palazzo  Borghese,  you  will  soon  be  in  &shk>n  at 
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Aoin^ ;  And  b^cg  io  fashion,  will  soon  fkshioa  joa ;  for  that  is  what 
yoa  most  now  think  of  very  serioasly. 

1  ain  sorry  that  there  is  no  good  dancing-master  at  Romei  to  fbrm 
yoar  exterior  air  and  carriage ;  which,  I  doubt,  are  not  yet  the  genteel* 
est  in  the  world.  Bat  you  may,  and  I  hope  you  will,  in  tlie  uieautimei 
observe  the  air  and  carriage  of  those  who  are  reckoned  to  have  the  best 
and  form  your  own  upon  tliem.  Ease,  gracefulness,  and  dignity,  oom- 
p(»se  the  air  and  address  of  a  man  of  fashion ;  which  is  as  unlike  the 
affected  attitudes  and  motions  of  ^  petit  maitre^  as  it  is  to  the  awk- 
war<l,  negligent^  clumsy,  and  slouching  manner  of  a  booby.  * 

1  am  extremely  pleased  with  the  account  Mr.  Uarte  has  given  me  of 
tiie  allotment  of  your  time  at  Kome.  Those  live  hours  every  moruinfd 
which  you  employ  in  serious  studies  with  Mr.  Uarte,  are  laiJ  out  with 
great  interest,  and  will  make  you  rich  all  the  rest  of  your  life.  1  do 
not  look  upon  Uie  subsequent  morning  hcmrs,  which  you  pass  with  your 
Ciceroni^  to  be  ill-disposed  of;  thei*e  is  a  kind  of  connection  between 
them ;  and  yoar  evening  diversions  in  good  company  are.  in  their  way, 
as  useful  and  necessary.  This  is  the  way  for  you  to  .'laire  uoth  weigiit 
and  lustre  in  the  world ;  and  this  is  the  object  which  7  always  had  in 
view  in  your  educatitm. 

Adieu,  my  friend  I  go  on  and  prosper. 

Mr.  Qreveokop  has  just  received  Mr.  Hartals  lettei  Li  the  19tb  N.  S. 


LETTER   OOXIX. 

Loan  «,  March  8,  0.  A,  1790. 

Youir«  as  yoa  are,  1  hope  yon  are  in  haste  to  live;  by  living,  I  mean 
living  with  lustre  and  honour  to  yoarseU^  with  utility  to  society ;  doing 
what  may  deserve  to  be  writtea  or  writing  what  may  deserve  to  be 
read ;  I  should  wish  both.  Those  who  consider  life'  in  that  light,  will 
not  idly  lavi  <h  one  moment  The  present  moments  are  the  only  onet 
we  are  sure  of,  and  as  such  the  most  valuable ;  but  yours  are  doubly  cui, 
at  your  age ;  for  the  credit,  the  dignity,  the  comfort,  and  the  pleasure 
<tf  all  your  future  momentai  depend  upon  tlie  use  yoa  make  of  your 
present  ones. 

I  am  extremely  satisfied  with  your  present  manner  of  employing  yoar 
time;  bot  will  yon  always  employ  it  as  well?  I  am  far  from  meaning 
always  in  tlie  same  way;  but  1  mean  as  well  in  proportion,  in  the  vari- 
ation of  age  and  oiroumstanoes.  Ton  now  study  five  hoars  every 
morning ;  I  neither  suppose  that  yoa  will,  nor  desire  th&t  you  should  die 
so  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Both  business  and  pleasure  will  justly  and 
equally  break  in  upon  those  hours.  But  then,  will  you  always  employ 
the  leisure  they  leave  you  in  useful  studies?  If  you  have  but  aa  hour, 
will  you  improve  that  hour,  instead  of  idling  it  away  ?  While  you  have 
such  a  friend  and  monitor  with  you  as  Mr.  Harte,  I  am  sure  you  wilL 
But  suppose  that  business  and  situations  should,  in  six  or  seven  months 
call  Mr.  Harte  away  from  you ;  tell  me  truly,  what  may  I  expect  and 
depend  u|>oa  from  you,  when  left  to  yourself?  May  I  be  sure  that  yo« 
will  emphij  aoroe  part  of  eveiy  day,  ia  adding  sciaething  to  that  ttock 
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of  knowledge  which  he  will  have  left  yon  ?  May  I  hope  that  jon  will 
allot  one  hour  in  the  week  to  the  care  of  your  own  affairs,  to  keep  them 
in  that  order  and  method  which  every  pnident  man  does?  But,  above 
all,  may  I  be  convinced  that  your  pleasuren,  whatever  they  may  be,  wiU 
be  conHned  within  the  circle  of  good  company,  and  people  of  fashion  f 
Those  pleasures  I  recommend  to  you ;  I  will  promote  them,  I  will  pay 
for  them ;  but  1  will  neither  pay  for,  nor  suffer,  the  unbecoming,  dis- 
graceful, and  degrading  pleasures  (they  cannot  be  called  pleasures),  of 
low  and  profligate  company.  I  confess  the  pleasures  of  high  life  are 
not  alwayd  strictly  philostophical ;  and  I  believe  a  Stoic  would  blame 
my  indulgence;  but  I  am  yet  no  Stoic,  though  turned  of  five-and- 
fit'ty ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think  that  you  are  rather  less  so,  at  eighteen. 
The  pleasures  of  the  table,  among  people  of  the  first  fashion,  may  indeed 
sometimes,  by  accident,  run  into  exces^tes :  but  they  will  never  sink  into 
a  continued  course  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness.  The  gallantry  of  high 
life,  though  not  strictly  justifiable,  carries,  at  least,  no  external  mam 
of  infamy  about  it.  Neither  the  heart  nor  the  constitution  is  corrupted 
by  it ;  neither  nose  nor  character  lost  by  it ;  manners,  possibly,  improved. 
Play,  in  good  company,  is  only  plav,  and  not  gaming ;  not  deep,  and 
consequently  not  dangerous  nor  dishonourable.  It  is  only  the  inter* 
acts  of  other  amusements. 

This,  I  am  sure,  is  not  talking  to  you  like  an  old  man,  though  it  is 
talking  to  you  like  an  old  friend ;  these  are  not  hard  conditions  to  ask 
of  you.  I  am  certain  you  have  sense  enough  to  know  how  reason- 
able they  are  on  my  part,  bow  advantageous  they  are  on  yours ;  but 
have  you  resolution  enough  to  perform  tliem  f  Can  you  withstand  the 
eitamples,  and  the  invitations,  of  the  pmfiigate,  and  their  infamous  mis- 
sionaries ?  For  I  have  known  many  a  young  fellow  seduced  by  a  mou- 
vaise  htmte^  that  made  him  ashamed  to  refuse.  These  are  resolutiona 
which  you  must  form,  and  steadily  execute  for  yourself,  whenever  you 
lose  the  friendly  care  and  assistance  of  your  Mentor.  In  the  meantime, 
make  a  greedy  use  of  him  ;  exhaust  him,  if  you  can,  of  all  his  know- 
ledge ;  and  get  the  prophet^s  mantle  from  him,  before  he  is  taken  away 
himself. 

You  seem  to  like  Rome;  How  do  you  go  on  there f  Are  yon  got 
mto  the  inside  of  that  extraordinary  government?  Has  your  Abbate 
Foggini  discovered  many  of  those  mysteries  to  ^u  ?  Have  yon  made 
an  acquaintance  with  some  eminent  Jesuits?  I  know  no  people  in  the 
worid  more  instructive.  Tou  would  do  very  well  to  take  one  or  two 
such  sort  of  people  home  with  you  to  dinner  every  day  :  It  would  be 
only  a  little  miM$tra  and  macaroni  the  more ;  and  a  three  or  four  hours* 
conversation  de  $uiU  produces  a  thousand  useful  informationa,  which 
abort  meetings  and  snatches  at  third  places  do  not  admit  of;  and  many 
of  those  gentlemen  are  by  no  means  nnwilling  to  dine  gratis. 
Whenever  you  meet  with  a  man  eminent  in  any  way,  feed  him,  and 
feed  upon  him  at  the  same  time ;  it  will  not  only  improve  yon,  but  give 
you  a  reputation  of  knowledge,  and  of  loving  it  in  others. 

1  have  been  lately  informed  of  an  Italian  book,  which  I  believe  may 
be  of  use  to  you,  and  which,  I  dare  say,  you  may  get  at  Rome,  writteo 
by  oue  Alberti,  about  fourscore,  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  thick  qoarto. 
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It  is  a  chssical  description  of  Italy ;  from  whence,  I  am  assured,  that 
Hr.  Addison,  to  save  himself  tronble,  has  token  most  of  his  remarks  . 
and  classical  referei^ces.    I  am  told  that  it  is  an  ezceUent  book  for  a 
traveller  in  Italy. 

What  Italian  books  have  jon  read,  or  are  jon  reading?  Ariosto,  I 
hope,  is  one  of  them.  Pray  apply  yourself  diligently  to  Italian ;  it  is  so 
easy  a  language,  that  speaking  it  constantly,  and  reading  it  often,  must, 
in  six  months  more,  make  you  perfect  master  of  it:  in  which  case  you 
will  never  forget  it ;  for  we  only  forget  those  things  of  which  we  know 
but  little. 

But,  above  all  things,  to  all  that  you  learn,  to  all  that  you  say,  and  to 
an  that  you  do,  remember  to  join  the  OraceB.  All  is  imperfect  with- 
out them ;  with  them  every  tiling  is  at  least  tolerable.  Nothing  could 
hurt  me  more  than  to  find  you  unattended  by  them.  How  cruelly 
should  I  be  shocked,  if,  at  our  first  meeting,  you  should  present  your- 
self to  me  witliont  them  I  Invoke  them,  and  sacrifice  to  them  every 
moment:  they  are  always  kind,  where  tliey  are  assiduously  courted. 
For  God^s  sake  aim  at  perfection  in  every  thing :  Nil  actum  reptUans 
9%  quid  tuperettet  agendum.    Adieu.    Yours  most  tenderly. 

TJETTER   COXX. 

Lonov,  JToreAlf,  O.  A,1TB0. 

Mt  pvab  Fbibnd  :  I  acknowledge  your  last  letter  of  the  24th  Febru 
ary,  N.  8.  In  I'etum  for  y<'nr  earthquake,  I  can  tell  you  that  wo  have 
had  here,  more  than  our  share  of  earthquakes ;  for  we  had  two  very 
strong  ones  in  eight-and-twenty  duys.  They  really  do  too  much 
honour  to  our  cold  climate;  in  ycnr  warm  one,  they  are  compensated 
by  lavoui*s  from  the  sun,  which  we  do  not  enjoy. 

I  did  not  think  that  the  present  Pope  was  a  sort  of  man  to  build 
seven  modern  little  chapels  at  the  expense  of  so  respectable  a  piece  of 
antiquity  as  the  Colliseum,  However,  let  his  Holiness's  taste  of  virttl 
be  ever  so  bad,- pray  get  somebody  to  present  you  to  him  before  you 
leave  Rome;  and  without  hesitation  kiss  his  slipper,  or  whatever  else 
the  etiquette  of  that  Court  requires.  I  would  liave  you  see  all  those 
ceremonies ;  and  I  presume  that  you  are,  by  this  time,  ready  enough  at 
Italian  to  understand  and  answer  il  Santo  P<idre  in  that  language.  I 
hope,  too,  that  you  have  acquired  address  and  usage  enough  of  the 
world  to  be  presented  to  any  body,  without  embarrassment  or  disappro- 
bation. If  that  is  not  yet  (juite  perfect,  as  I  cannot  suppose  it  is 
entirely,  custom  will  improve  it  daily,  and  habit  at  last  complete  it.  I 
have  for  some  time  told  you,  that  the  great  diflSculties  are  pretty  well 
conquered  Ton  have  acquired  knowledge,  which  is  Xhe  prineipium  et 
fms  ;  but  you  have  now  a  variety  of  lesser  things  to  attend  to,  which 
collectively  make  one  great  and  important  object.  You  easily  guess 
that  I  mean  the  graces,  the  air.  address,  politeness,  and,  in  short,  the 
whole  toumure  and  agremens  of  a  man  of  fashion .,  so  many  little  thingn 
conspire  to  fonn  that  toumure^  that  though  separately  they  seem  Uh> 
insignificant  to  mention,  yet  aggregately  they  are  too  material  for  me  (who 
think  for  you  dowr  to  'J>e  very  lowest  things)  to  omit.    For  instance, 
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Do  jov  QM  jounelf  to  carve,  eat  and  drink  genteelly,  and  nith  easel 
Do  you  take  care  to  walk,  sit,  stand,  and  present  jonrelf  graoefUUy  f 
Are  yon  sufficiently  npon  year  guard  against  awkward  attitudes,  and 
illilHiral,  ill-bred,  and  disgusting  liabits,  such  as  scratching  yonrself, 
putting  your  finsers  in  your  inoutli,  nose,  and  ears  f  Tricks  always 
acquired  at  schools,  often  too  much  neglected  afterwards;  but^  however, 
extremely  ill-bred  and  nauseous.  For  i  do  not  conceive  that  any  man 
lias  a  right  to  exhibit,  in  company,  anv  one  excrement  more  than 
another.  Do  you  dress  well,  and  tliink  a  little  of  the  brillant  in  your 
person?  That  too  is  necessary,  because  it  is  prhenant.  Do  you  aim 
at  easy,  engaging,  but,  at  the  same  time,  civil  or  respectfbl  manners, 
according  to  the  company  you  are  in  ?  These,  and  a  thousand  other 
things,  which  you  will  observe  in  people  of  fashion  better  tlian  I  can 
describe  them,  are  absolutely  necessary  for  every  man;  but  still  more 
for  ytni,  than  for  almost  any  man  living.  Theshowish,  the  shining,  tlie 
engaging  parts  of  the  character  of  a  fine  gentleman,  should  (considering 
your  destination)  be  the  principal  objects  of  your  present  attention. 

When  you  return  here,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  you  will  find  something 
better  to  do  than  to  run  to  Mr.  Osbome^s  at  Gray^s  Inn,  to  pick  up 
scarce  books.  Buy  good  books,  and  read  them ;  the  best  books  are  the 
commonest^  and  the  last  editions  are  always  the  best,  if  the  editors  are 
not  blockheads,  for  they  may  profit  of  the  former.  But  take  care  not 
to  understand  editions  and  title  pages  too  well.  It  always  smells  of 
pedantry,  and  not  always  of  learning.  What  curious  books  I  have, 
they  are  indeed  but  few,  shall  be  at  your  service.  I  have  some  of  the 
old  OoUana,  and  the  Machiavel  of  1550.    Beware  of  the  Bihliomanie, 

In  the  midst  of  either  your  studies  or  your  pleasures,  pray  never  lose 
view  of  the  object  of  your  destination  :  I  moan  the  political  afiTairs  of 
Europe.  Follow  them  politically,  chronologically,  and  geographically, 
through  the  newspapers,  and  tmce  up  the  facts  which  yon  meet  with 
there  to  their  sources :  as,  for  example,  consult  the  treaties  Nevstadt  and 
Abo^  with  regard  to  the  disputes,  which  you  read  of  #»very  day  in  the 
public  papers,  between  Russia  and  Sweden.  For  the  afmirs  of  Italy, 
which  are  reported  to  be  the  objects  of  present  negotiations,  recur  to 
the  quadruple  alliance  of  the  year  1718,  an*l  follow  them  down  through 
their  several  variations  to  the  treaty  of  Aixla-Chapelle  1748;  in  which 

Siy  the  by)  you  will  find  the  very  different  tennres  by  which  the  Infant 
on  Philip,  your  namesake,  holds  Parma  and  Placentia.  Consult, 
also,  the  Emperor  Oharles  the  Sixth's  Act  of  Cession  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  being  a  point  which,  ^pou  the  death  of  the  present 
King  of  Spain,  is  likely  to  occasion  some'  d'eputes  do  not  lose  the 
thread  of  these  matters ;  which  is  carried  on  with  great  ^ase,  btt,  If 
once  broken,  is  resumed  with  difficulty. 

Pray  tell  Mr.  Harte,  that  I  liave  sent  his  packet  to  Baron  ]S1rmian  Vy 
Count  Einsiedlen,  who  is  gone  fr^vm  hence  this  day  for  Gd7man7,  Mid 
passes  thrcugh  Vienna  in  his  way  to  Ita'.y ;  where  he  is  in  >opes  ^f 
crossing  upon  you  somewhere  or  other.    Adieu,  my  friend. 
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Loaooa,  March  It,  0  &  1110. 

My  im»  \t  FtOKsn  Yon  are  now,  I  sappcwe,  at  Naples,  id  a  new  seen* 
jf  Virtil^  examining  hi)  the  onrioeities  of  Hercnlaneum,  watching  the 
ernptions  of  Mount  \  e:»ayio!s  and  surveying  the  magnitioent  churches 
and  public  buildings,  by  which  Naples  is  distinguished.  Tou  have  a 
cvurt  there  into  the  bargain,  which,  I  hope,  you  frequent  and  attend  to. 
^*ulitn  manners,  a  versatility  of  mind,  a  complaisance  even  to  enemies, 
and  tlvA  eolto  sciolto,  with  the  pensieri  strettiy  are  only  to  be  learned  at 
oonrUr.  and  must  be  well  learned  by  whoever  would  either  shine  or 
thrive  in  them.  Though  they  do  not  change  the  nature,  they  smooth 
and  soften  the  manners  of  mankind.  Vigilance,  dexterity,  and  flexi- 
bility supply  the  place  of  natural  force;  and  it  is  the  ablest  mind,  not  the 
strongest  body,  that  prevails  t}iere.  Monsieur  and  Madame  Fogliani  will, 
1  am  sure,  8he\%  you  all  the  poliieness  of  courts;  for  I  know  no  better 
bred  people  than  they  are.  IVimesticate  yourself  there  while  you  stay 
at  Naples,  and  lay  aside  the  English  coldness  and  formality.  You  have 
also  a  letter  to  Comte  Mahony,  whose  house  1  hope  you  frequent,  as  it  is 
the  resort  of  the  beet  company.  His  sister,  Madame  Bnlkeley,  is  now 
IieTe ;  and  had  I  known  of  your  going  so  soon  to  Naples,  I  would  have 
got  you,  ex  abundantly  a  letter  from  her  to  her  brother.  The  conversa- 
tion of  the  modems  in  the  evening  is  full  as  neoed^ary  for  you,  as  that  of 
^he  ancients  in  the  morning. 

You  would  do  well,  while  you  are  at  Naples,  to  read  some  very  short 
history  of  that  kingdom.  It  has  had  great  variety  of  masters,  and  has 
occa^iuned  many  wars ;  the  general  history  of  which  will  enable  you  to 
a!<k  many  ])n>|>er  questions,  and  to  receive  useful  informations  in  return. 
Inquire  into  the  manner  and  fonn  of  that  government:  for  constitution 
it  has  none,  being  an  abi«»lute  one ;  but  tlie  most  absolute  governments 
have  certain  customs  and  forms,  which  are  more  or  lens  observed  by  their 
respective  tyrants.  In  China  it  is  the  fashion  for  the  emperor:^,  absolute 
as  they  are,  to  govern  with  Justice  and  equity  ;  as  in  the  other  oriental 
monarchies,  it  is  the  custom  to  govern  by  violence  and  cruelty.  The 
King  of  France,  as  absolute,  in  fact,  as  any  of  them,  is  by  custom  only 
more  gentle ;  for  I  know  of  no  constitutional  bar  to  his  will.  England 
is  now  the  only  monarchy  in  tlie  world,  that  can  properly  be  said  to 
have  a  constitution ;  for  the  (jeople^s  rights  and  liberties  are  secured  by 
laws ;  and  I  cannot  reckon  Sweaen  and  Poland  to  be  monarchies,  those 
two  kings  having  little  more  to  say  than  the  Doge  of  Venice.  I  do  not 
presume  to  say  any  thing  of  the  constitution  of  &e  empire  to  yon,  who 
wrejuritperitarum  Oermanieorum/aeile  prineepi. 

When  you  write  to  me,  which,  by  the  way,  you  do  pretty  seldom,  tell 
me  ratlier  whom  you  see,  than  what  you  see.  Inform  me  of  your  even* 
ing  transactions  and  acquaintances;  where,  and  how  you  pass  your 
Hvenings ;  what  people  of  learning  you  have  made  acquaintance  witli : 
and,  if  you  will  trust  me  with  so  imi>ortant  an  affiiir,  what  beUe  pastion 
inflames  you.  I  interest  myself  most  in  what  personally  concerns  you 
most :  and  this  is  a  very  critical  year  in  your  life.    To  tuk  like  a  virta 
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060,  your  canvas  is,  I  think,  a  good  one,  and  JKaphetel  Ijrte  baa  drawn 
the  outlines  admirably ;  nothing  is  now  wanting  but  tho  colouring  of 
Titian,  and  the  graces,  the  morhtdezea  of  Guido;  but  that  is  4  |reat  deaL 
Yo«  must  get  them  soon,  or  vou  will  never  get  them  at  all.  Per  la  Un» 
gua  Italiana^  sono  ncuro  eh/ella  n'i  adsito  pro/es9are,  •  m^iw  tal$  eh^io 
non  ardma  dirle  altra  coaa  m  quella  lingua  $e  nofi,     i  xdio. 


LETTEE  COXXII. 

LoiiDoa,  April  S6, 0.  &  175u 

Mt  vbab  Fboebtd:  As  your  journey  to  Paris  approaches,  and  as  M  At 
period  will,  one  way  or  another,  be  of  intinite  consequence  to  yon,  to  / 
letters  will  henceforward  be  principally  calouiat^  tor  thac  ^enditn. 
You  will  be  left  there  to  your  own  discretion,  instead  of  Mr.  4arte'^ 
and  you  will  allow  me,  I  am  sure,  to  distrust  a  little  the  discretion  of 
eigiiteen.  You  will  ^nd  in  the  Academy  a  number  of  young  ellowa 
much  less  discreet  than  yourself.  These  will  all  be  your  acquaintances; 
but  look  about  you  first,  and  inquire  into  their  respective  cnaractera^ 
before  you  form  any  connections  among  tliem ;  und,  emtefu  paribus^ 
single  out  those  of  the  most  considerable  rank  and  &mily.  Shew  them^ 
a  distinguishing  attention ;  by  which  means  yon  will  get  into  their  re- 
spective houses,  and  keep  the  best  company.  All  those  French  young 
fellows  are  excessively  Uaurdi*;  be  upon  your  guard  against  scrapes 
and  quarrels :  have  no  corporal  pleasantries  with  them,  nojeux  de  maint^ 
no  6viip9  de  chambriire^  which  fluently  bring  on  quarrels.  Be  as  lively 
as  th«^,  if  you  please,  but  at  the  same  time  be  a  little  wiser  than  they. 
As  to  hitters,  you  will  find  most  of  them  ignorant ;  do  not  reproach  them 
witii  Uiat  ignorance,  nor  make  them  feel  your  superiority.  It  is  not 
their  faults,  they  are  all  bred  up  for  the  army ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  i*(>t  allow  their  ignorance  and  idleness  to  break  in  upon  those  morn- 
ing hours  which  you  may  be  able  to  allot  to  your  serious  studies.  No 
breaktastings  with  them,  which  consume  a  great  deal  of  time;  but  tell 
them  (not  magisterially  and  sententiously)  that  yon  will  read  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  morning,  and  that  for  the  rest  of  the  day  you  are  very 
much  at  their  service.  Though,  by  the  way,  I  h<^  you  will  keep  wImt 
company  in  the  evenings. 

I  must  insist  upon  your  never  going  to  what  is  called  the  English 
oofEee-house  at  Paris,  which  is  the  resort  of  all  the  scrub  English,  and 
also  of  the  fugitive  and  attainted  Scotch  and  Irish;  party  quarrels,  and 
drunken  squabbles,  are  very  frequent  there;  and  1  do  not  know  a  more 
degrading  place  in  all  Paris.  Ooffee-houses  and  taverns  are  by  no  means 
creditable  at  Paris.  Be  cautiously  upon  vour  guard  against  the  infinite 
number  of  fine-dressed  and  fine-spoken  Gkef>alier$  d'ituluetrie  and  oean- 
turien  which  swarm  at  Paris :  and  keep  every  body  civilly  at  arm's 
length,  of  whose  real  character  or  rank  you  are  not  previously  informed. 
Monsieur  le  Oomte  or  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  in  a  handsome  laced  coat, 
et  tr^  bien  mi$^  accosts  you  at  the  play,  or  some  other  public  place ;  he 
conceives  at  first  sight  an  infinite  regard  for  you :  he  sees  that  you  are  a 
Btcangar  of  tha  fir&^  disdnetioo ;  ha  ct&an  you  hia  tervioas,  and  wiahea 
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fioUiing  uiore  ardenLj  thnn  to  eontribnte,  as  far  as  itiaj  1>6  in  his  littk 
power,  to  procure  jou  l€$  ogremenB  de  Paris,  lie  is  acquainted  with 
some  ladies  of  oundition,  qui  preferent  une  petite  eocUte  agrlable^  et  dee 
petite  eoupere  aimablee  d*  hcnnitee  gene^  au  tumvlte  et  d  la  dieeipation 
de  Parte;  and  he  will  with  the  greatest  pleasure  iinai^nable  have  the 
honour  of  introducing  y«m  to  those  ladie-*  of  quality.  Well,  if  yon  were 
to  accept  of  this  kind  otfer,  and  go  with  him,  you  would  find  au  troieihue 
a  handsome,  painted  and  p  d  strumpet,  hi  a  tarnished  silver  or  gold 
second-hand  robe ;  playing  a  sham  party  at  cards  for  livres,  with  three 
or  four  sharpers  well  dressed  enough,  and  dignified  by  the  titles  ot  Mar- 
quis, Oorate,  and  Clieyalier.  The  lady  receives  you  in  the  most  polite 
and  gracious  manner,  and  with  all  tlKise  eomplimene  de  routine  which 
every  French  woman  has  equally.  Though  she  loves  retirement,  and 
shuns  le  grand  monde^  yet  she  confesses  herself  obliged  to  the  marquis 
for  having  procured  her  so  inestimable,  so  accomplished  an  acquaintance 
as  yourself;  but  her  concern  is  how  to  amuse  you :  for  she  never  sntfers 
play  at  her  house  for  above  a  livre;  if  yon  can  amuse  yourself  with  that 
low  play  till  supper,  d  la  bonne  heure.  Accordingly  you  sit  down  to 
that  little  play,  at  which  the  good  company  takes  care  that  you  shall 
Vin  fifteen  or  sixteen  livres,  which  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  cele- 
brating both  your  good  luck  and  your  good  play.  Supper  comes  up, 
and  a  good  one  it  is,  upon  the  strength  of  your  being  able  to  pay  for  ic 
La  Marquiee  en  fait  tee  honneure  au  mieuXy  talks  sentiments,  fMBure  et 
morale;  interlarded  with  enjoitement^  and  accompanied  with  some  ob* 
lique  ogles,  which  bid  yon  not  despair  in  time.  After  supper,  pharaon, 
lansquenet,  or  quinze,  happen  accidentally  to  be  mentioned:  the  Marquise 
etdaiins  against  it,  and  vows  slie  will  not  suffer  it,  but  is  at  last  prevailed 
upon  by  being  assured  que  ee  ne  eera  que  pour  dee  risne.  Then  the 
wished-for  moment  is  come,  the  operaticm  fa^ns :  you  are  cheated,  at 
best,  of  all  the  mouey  in  your  pocket,  and  if  you  stay  late,  very  probably 
robbed  of  yor»  watch  and  snutf-box,  possibly  murdered  for  greater  secu- 
rity. Tiiie  J  oan  assure  you,  is  not  an  exaggerated,  but  a  literal  descrip- 
tion of  wha<  happens  every  day  to  some  raw  and  inexperienced  strang<)r 
at  Paris.  Kemembor  \jc.  rpceive  all  these  civil  centleraen,  who  take  su^h 
a  fancy  to  yoci  at  first  sight,  very  coldly,  and  take  care  always  to  be  pre- 
viously engaged,  whatever  party  they  pix>pose  to  you.  You  may  happen 
8ometira«:s  in  very  great  and  good  companies,  to  meet  with  some  dc»x- 
terous  gentlemen,  who  may  be  very  desirous,  and  also  very  sure,  to  win 
your  money,  if  they  can  but  engage  you  to  play  with  them.  Therefore 
lay  it  down  as  an  invariable  rule  never  to  play  with  men,  but  only  with 
women  of  fashion,  at  low  piay,  or  with  women  and  men  mixed.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  whenever  you  are  asked  to  play  deeper  than  you  would, 
do  not  i^t'use  it  gravely  and  sententiouslyf  alleging  the  folly  of  staking 
what  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  one  to  lose,  against  what  one  does 
not  want  to  win ;  but  parry  those  invitations  ludicrously,  et  en  badinant. 
Bay  tliat,  if  you  were  sure  to  lose,  you  might  possibly  play,  but  that  as 
you  may  as  well  win,  you  dread  rembarrae  dee  richeeeee^  ever  since  yon 
have  seen  what  an  encumbrance  they  were  to  poor  Harlequin,  and  thati 
therefore,  you  are  determined  never  to  venture  the  winning  above  two 
lonis  a*day ;  this  sort  of  light  trifiiug  way  of  declining  invitations  to  yic« 
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and  folly,  is  more  becoming  yonr  age,  and  at  the  same  time  more  effeo- 
tual,  than  grave  philosophical  refusals.  A  young  fellow  who  seems  to 
have  no  will  of  his  own,  and  who  does  every  thing  that  is  asked  of  hinu 
1^  called  a  very  good-natured,  but  at  the  same  time  is  thought  a  very 
silly  young  fellow.  Act  wisel}',  u|xin  solid  principles,  and  from  true 
motives,  but  keep  tliem  to  yourself,  and  never  talk  sententiously.  When 
yon  are  invited  to  drink,  say  that  you  wish  you  could,  but  that  so  little 
makes  yon  both  drunk  and  sick,  que  le  jeu  ne  vautpasla  chandells. 

Pray  shew  great  attention,  and  make  your  court  to  Monsieur  ile  la 
Ou^rinidre;  he  is  well  with  Prince  Charles,  and  many  people  of  tho 
first  distinction  at  Paris ;  his  commendations  will  raise  your  charaot<:r 
there,  not  to  mention  that  his  favour  will  be  of  use  to  yon  in  the  Aca- 
demy itself.  For  the  reasons  which  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  last,  I 
would  have  you  be  interne  in  the  Academy  for  the  first  six  months ; 
but  after  that«  I  promise  yon  that  you  shall  have  lodgings  of  your  own 
dam  fin  hotel  yami^  if  in  the  meantime  I  hear  well  of  you,  and  that 
you  frequent,  and  are  esteemed  in  the  best  French  companies.  Yon 
want  nothing  now,  thank  God,  but  exterior  advantages,  that  last  polish 
that  toumure  du  monde^  and  those  graces,  which  are  so  necessary  to 
adorn,  and  give  efficacy  to,  the  most  solid  merit.  They  are  only  to  be 
acquired  in  the  best  companies,  and  better  in  the  best  French  <x>m- 
panies  than  in  any  other.  Yon  will  not  want  opportunities,  for  I  shall 
send  you  letters  that  will  establish  you  in  the  most  distinguished  com- 
panies, not  only  of  the  heau  moride^  but  of  the  heaux  eeprits^  too. 
bedicate,  therefore,  I  beg  of  you,  that  whole  year  to  your  own  advan- 
tage and  final  improvement,  and  do  not  be  diverted  from  those  objects 
by  idle  dissipations,  low  seduction,  or  bad  example.  After  that  year, 
do  whatever  you  please ;  I  will  interfere  no  longer  in  your  conduct  • 
^r  1  am  sure  both  vou  and  I  shall  be  safe  then.    Adiei. 


LETTER  OOXXIII. 

LoRDoa,  AprU  80(A,  0. 8. 1750. 

Mt  Dkab  Fbibnd  :  Mr.  Harte,  who  in  all  his  letters  gives  you  some 
dash  of  panegyric,  told  me  in  his  last  a  thing  that  pleases  me  extremely; 
which  was,  that  at  Rome  you  had  constantly  preferred  the  established 
Italian  assemblies  to  the  English  oonventioles  set  up  against  them  by 
dissenting  English  la<lies.  That  shews  seose.  and  that  you  know  what 
yon  are  sent  abroad  for.  It  is  of  much  more  ounsequence  to  know  the 
mores  multorutn  hominum  than  the  urbe$.  Pray  continue  tliis  judi- 
cious conduct  wherever  you  go,  especially  at  Paris,  where,  instead  of 
thirty,  you  will  find  above  three  hundi^  English,  herding  together 
and  conversing  with  no  one  French  body. 

The  life  of  le»  Milorde  Anglois  is  regularly,  or,  if  you  will,  irregu* 
larly,  this.  As  soon  as  they  rise,  which  is  very  late,  they  breakfast 
together,  to  the  utter  loss  of  two  good  morning  hours.  Then  they  go 
by  coaohfuls  to  the  Palais,  the  Invalides,  and  Notre- Dame;  from  thence 
to  the  English  coifee-house,  where  they  make  up  their  tavern  party  foi 
dinner.     From  di nai,,  \\here  they  drink  quick,  they  adjourn  in  dusters 
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to  the  play,  where  they  crowd  np  the  stage,  drest  up  in  rery  fine 
dochee,  very  ill-made  by  a  Scotch  or  Irish  tailor.  From  the  play  to 
Jie  tavern  again  where  they  get  very  drank,  and  where  they  either 
quarrel  among  themselves,  or  sally  forth,  commit  some  riot  in  the  streets, 
and  are  taken  up  by  the  watch.  Tliose  wl>o  du  not  speak  French  before 
they  go,  are  sore  U>  learn  none  there.  Their  tender  vows  are  addressed 
to  their  Irish  kundress,  unless  by  chance  some  itinerant  Englishwoman, 
eloped  from  her  husband,  or  her  creditors,  defrauds  her  of  them.  Thus>, 
they  return  home,  more  petulant,  but  not  more  informed,  tlian  when 
they  loft  it;  and  shew,  as  they  think,  their  improvement,  by  affectedly 
both  speaking  and  dressing  in  broken  French. 

Bunc  tu  RouuuM  eavttio. 

Connect  yourself,  while  you  are  in  France,  entirely  with  the  French; 
improve  yourself  with  the  old,  divert  yourself  with  the  young ;  con- 
form cheerfully  to  their  customs,  even  to  their  little  follies,  but  not  to 
their  vices.  Do  not  however  remonstrate  or  preach  against  them,  for 
remonstrances  do  not  suit  with  your  age.  In  French  companies  in 
general  you  will  not  find  much  learning,  therefore  take  care  not  to 
brandish  yours  in  their  faces.  People  hate  those  who  make  them  feel 
their  own  inferiority.  Conceal  all  your  learning  carefully,  and  reserve 
it  for  the  company  of  lei  Oen$  d'Eglite^  or  Us  Gem  de  Eobe  ;  and  even 
then  lot  them  rather  extort  it  from  you,  than  find  ^^ou  over  willing  to 
draw  it.  You  are  then  thought,  from  that  seemmg  unwillingness,  to 
have  still  more  knowledge  than  it  may  be  you  really  have,  and  with  the 
additional  merit  of  modesty  into  the  bargain.  A  man  who  talks  of«  or 
even  hints  at^  his  hwMue  /orttmee^  is  seldom  believed,  or,  if  believed, 
much  blamed;  whereas  a  man  who  conceals  with  care  is  often  supported 
to  have  more  than  he  has,  and  his  reputation  of  discretion  gets  him 
others.  It  is  just  so  with  a  man  of  learning;  if  he  aifects  to  shew  it^ 
it  is  questioned,  and  he  is  reckoned  only  superficial ;  but  if  afterwards 
it  appears  that  he  really  has  it,  he  is  pronounced  a  pedant.  Real  merit 
of  any  kind,  ubi  est  non  potest  diu  eelari  ;  it  will  be  discovered,  and 
nothing  con  depreciate  it,  but  a  man^s  exhibiting  it  himself.  It  may 
not  always  be  rewarded  as  it  ought,  but  it  will  always  be  known. 
Tou  will  in  general  find  the  women  of  the  beau  monde  at  Paris 
more  instructed  than  the  men,  who  are  bred  up  singly  for  the  anny, 
and  thrown  into  it  at  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old;  but  then  that 
sort  of  education,  which  makes  them  ignorant  of  books,  gives  them  a 
great  knowledge  of  the  world,  an  easy  address,  and  |>olite  manners. 

Fashion  is  more  tyrannical  at  Paris  than  in  any  other  place  in  the 
world ;  it  governs  even  more  absolutely  than  their  King,  which  is  suying 
A  great  deal.  The  least  revolt  against  it  is  punished  by  proscription. 
Tou  \nus>t  observe,  and  conform  to  all  the  minutiw  of  it,  if  you  will  be 
in  tashion  thero  yourself;  and  if  you  are  not  in  fashion,  you  ore  noliody. 
Get  therefore,  at  all  events,  into  the  company  of  those  men  an<l  women 
qui  donnent  le  ton ;  and  though  at  first  you  should  be  admitted  upon 
that  shining  theatre  only  as  &  persona  muta^  persist^  persevere,  and  yor 
w*il  soon  have  a  part  given  yoU.  -Take  great  care  never  to  tell  in  octf 
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iHnupaDy  what  jon  iee  or  hear  in  another,  mnch  lew  to  divert  the 
present  company  at  the  expense  of  the  last;  but  let  discretion  and 
secrecy  be  known  parts  of  vour  character.  They  will  carry  you  much 
farther,  and  mnch  safer  than  more  shining  talents.  Be  u(>oh  your 
guard  against  qnarrels  at  Paris ;  honour  is  extremely  nice  there, 
though  the  asserting  of  it  is  exceedingly  penal.  Tlierefore  point  de 
mauvaises  plaiaanteries^  point  de  jettx  ae  main^  et  point  de  railUrie 
piquante, 

Paris  is  the  place  in  the  world  where,  if  yon  please,  you  may  the  best 
unite  the  utile  and  the  dulce.  Even  your  pleasures  will  be  vour  i^i- 
provements,  if  you  take  them  with  the  people  of  the  plaoe,  and  in  high 
life.  From  what  you  have  hitherto  done  every  where  else,  I  have  just 
reason  to  believe,  that  you  will  do  every  thing  that  you  ought  at  Paris. 
Remember  that  it  is  your  decisive  moment;  whatever  you  do  there 
will  be  known  to  thousands  here,  and  your  character  there,  what- 
ever it  it,  wiU  get  before  you  here.  You  will  meet  with  it  at  Lon- 
don. May  you  and  I  both  have  reason  to  r^oioe  at  that  me^cmg! 
Adieu. 

LETTER  CCXXrV. 

LoMixn,ir«y8,O.A  ino. 

Mt  Dbak  Fbibnd:  At  your  age  the  love  of  pleasures  is  extiemely 
natural,  and  the  enjoyment  of  them  not  unbecoming:  but  the  danger, 
at  your  age,  is  mistaking  the  object,  and  setting  out  wrong  m  the 
pursuit.  The  character  of  a  man  of  pleasure  dazzles  young  eyes ;  they 
do  not  see  their  way  to  it  distinctly,  and  fall  into  vice  and  profli- 
gacy. I  remember  a  strong  instance  of  this  a  great  many  pears  ago. 
A  young  fellow,  determined  to  shine  as  a  man  of  pleasui>d,  was  at 
the  play,  called  the  Libertine  deetroyed^  a  translation  of  Le  Feetin  de 
Pierre  of  Moliere's.  He  was  so  struck  with  what  he  thought  the 
fine  character  of  the  libertine,  that  he  swore  he  would  be  the  Liher- 
tine  deetroyed.  Some  friends  asked  him,  whether  he  had  not  better 
content  himself  with  being  only  the  libertine,  but  without  beln^  des- 
troyed f  to  which  he  answered  with  great  warmth,  "No,  for  that 
being  destroyed  was  the  perfection  of  the  whole."  Tliis,  extravagant 
as  it  seernA  in  this  light,  is  really  the  case  of  many  an  unfortunate 
young  fellow,  who,  captivated  by  the  name  of  pleasures,  rushes  indis- 
criminatelyf  and  yrithout  taste,  into  them  all,  and  is  finally  destroyed, 
I  am  not  stoically  advising,  nor  parsonically  preaching  to  you  to  be  a 
S^oic  at  your  age ;  far  from  it:  I  am  pointing  out  to  you  the  paths  to 
pleasure^*,  and  am  endeavouring  only  to  quicken  and  heighten  them  for 
you.  Enjoy  pleasures,  but  let  them  be  your  own,  and  then  you  will 
taste  them ;  but  adopt  none ;  trust  to  nature  for  genuine  ones.  The 
pleasures  that  you  would  feel  vou  must  earn ;  the  man  who  gives  him* 
self  up  to  all,  feels  none  sensibly.  Sardanapalus,  I  am  convinced,  never 
felt  any  in  his  life.  Those  only  who  join  serious  occupations  with  plea- 
sure:^  ^^1  either  as  they  should  do.  Alcibiades,  though  addicted  to  the 
most  shameful  excesses,  gave  some  time  to  philosophy,  and  some  to  busi- 
ness.   Jnlirs  Offisar  joined  business  with  pleasnre  so  properly,  that  the^ 
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bintnallj  asAiated  each  other;  and  thoagfa  he  was  the  hnshand  of  all 
the  wives  at  Rome,  \w  found  ciui^  to  be  one  of  the  best  scholar^  almost 
the  best  orator,  and  absolntel}  the  best  general  there.  An  nnintermpted 
life  of  pleasures  is  as  insipid  as  contemptible.  Some  hours  given  evei7 
day  to  serious  business  mnst  whet  bK>th  the  mind  and  the  senses,  to 
enjoy  tho:$e  of  pleasure.  A  surfeited  glutton,  an  emaciated  sot,  and  an 
enervated  ro^^ten  whoremaster,  never  enjoy  the  pleasures  to  which  they 
devote  themsehes  *  but  they  are  only  so  many  human  sacrifices  to  false 
gods.  Th*  pleasures  of  low  life  are  all  of  this  mistaken,  merely  sen- 
sual, and  disgrace^cl  nature ;  whereas,  those  of  high  life,  and  in  good 
company,  (though  possibly  in  themselves  not  more  moral,)  are  more 
delicate,  mor^  refined,  less  dangerous,  and  le&s  disgraceful ;  and,  in  the 
commor  coi*rs€  of  things,  not  reckoned  disgraceful  at  all.  In  short, 
pleasure  nrcsi  not,  nay,  cannot,  be  the  business  of  a  man  of  sense  and 
charaotei  *  bat  it  may  be,  and  is.  his  relief,  his  reward.  It  is  particu- 
larly 90  with  regard  to  the  women,  who  have  the  utmost  contempt  for 
those  men,  that,  having  no  character  nor  consideration  with  their  own 
sex,  frivolously  pass  tlieir  whole  tio  e  in  mellet  and  at  toilettes.  They 
look  upon  them  as  their  lumber,  and  remove  them  whenever  they  can 
get  better  furniture.  Women  choose  their  favourites  more  by  the  ear 
than  by  any  other  of  their  senses,  or  even  their  understandings.  The 
man  whom  they  hear  the  most  commended  by  the  m^n,  will  always  be 
the  best  received  by  them.  Such  a  conquest  flatters  their  vanity,  and 
vanity  is  their  universal,  if  not  their  strongest  passion.  A  distinguished 
shining  character  is  irresistible  with  them ;  they  crowd  to,  nay,  they 
even  quarrel  for  the  danger,  in  hopes  of  thu  triumph.  Though,  by  the 
way,  (to  use  a  vulgar  expression,)  she  who  conquers  only  catches  a  tar- 
tar, and  becomes  the  slave  of  her  captive.  M(U§  e'ett  la  leur  affaire. 
Divide  your  time  between  useful  occupations  and  elegant  pleasures. 
Tlie  morning  seems  to  belong  to  study,  business,  or  serious  otmversations 
with  men  of  learning  and  figure ;  not  that  I  exclude  an  occasional  hoar 
at  a  toilette.  From  sitting  down  to  dinner,  tlie  proper  basiness  of  the 
day  is  pleasure,  unless  r^  business,  which  must  never  be  postponed 
for  pleasure,  happens  accidentally  to  interfere.  In  good  company,  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  are  always  carried  to  a  certain  point  of  delicacy 
and  gratification,  but  never  to  excess  and  riot.  PUys,  operas,  balls, 
supi>ers,  gay  conversations  in  polite  and  cheerful  companies,  properly 
conclude  the  evenings;  not  to  mention  the  tender  looks  that  you  may 
direct,  and  the  sighs  that  you  may  offer,  upon  these  several  occasions, 
to  some  pnipitious  or  nnpropitious  female  deity,  whose  character  and 
roanners  will  neither  disgrace  nor  corrupt  yours.  This  is  the  life  of  a 
m.-n  of  real  sense  and  pleasure;  and  by  this  distribution  of  your  time, 
f  rd  choice  of  your  pleasures,  you  will  be  equally  qualified  for  the  busy, 
cr  the  lujpu  moTide.  Tou  see  I  am  not  rigid,  and  do  not  require  that 
you  and  I  should  be  of  the  same  age.  What  1  say  to  you,  therefore, 
shorJd  have  the  more  weigtit,  as  coming  trom  a  friend,  not  a  father. 
]?ut  low  company,  and  their  low  vices,  their  indecent  riots  and  profli* 
gacy,  I  never  will  bear,  nor  forgive. 

I  have  lately  received  two  volumes  of  treaties,  in  Qerman  and  Latin, 
from  Hawkins,  with  your  orders,  under  your  own  band,  to  take  Mr« 
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of  them  for  yon,  which  orders  I  shall  most  dutifully  and  pnnotaany 
obey,  and  they  wait  for  you  in  my  library,  together  with  your  great 
collection  of  rare  books,  which  your  Mamtua  sent  me  upon  removing 
from  lier  old  house. 

1  ho|»e  you  not  only  keep  up,  but  improve  in  your  German,  for  it 
will  be  of  great  use  to  you  when  you  come  into  business,  and  the 
more  so,  as  you  will  be  idmost  the  only  Englishman  who  either  can 
speak  or  understand  it.  Pray  speak  it  constantly  to  all  Germans,  where- 
ever  you  meet  them,  and  you  will  meet  multitudes  of  tliem  at  Paris. 
Is  Italian  now  become  easy  and  familiar  to  you  ?  Can  you  speak  it 
with  the  same  fluency  that  you  can  speak  German?  T:n  ^annot 
conceive  what  an  advantage  it  will  give  you  in  negociations,  to  pos* 
sess  Italian,  German  and  French  perfectly,  so  as  to  understand  all 
the  force  and  jinesae  of  those  three  languages.  If  two  men  of  equal 
talent£  negociate  together,  he  who  best  under>tands  the  language  ic 
which  the  negociation  is  carried  on,  will  intallibly  get  the  better  of 
the  other.  Tlie  signitication  and  force  of  one  single  word  is  often  ot 
great  consequence  in  a  treaty,  and  even  il  a  letter. 

Remember  the  ffraeeB^  for  without  them  ogni  fatiea  i  vana.   Adieu. 


LETTER  CC\JLW. 

Losmoa,  May  17, 0.  if.  1)60. 

Mt  DBAJt  Fbibnd  :  Tour  apprenticeship  is  near  out,  and  yon  are  soon 
to  set  up  for  yourself;  that  approaching  moment  is  a  critical  one  for 
vou,  and  an  anxious  one  for  me.  A  tradesman  who  would  succeed  in 
his  way,  must  begin  by  establishing  a  character  of  integrity  and  good 
manners:  without  tlie  former,  nobody  will  go  to  his  shop  at  all; 
without  the  latter,  nobody  will  go  there  twice.  This  rule  does  not 
exclude  the  fair  arts  of  trade.  He  may  sell  his  goods  at  the  best  price 
he  can,  within  certain  bounds.  He  may  avail  himself  of  the  humour, 
the  whims,  and  the  tantastical  tastes  of  his  customers;  but  what  he 
warrants  to  be  good  must  be  really  so,  what  he  seriously  asserts  must 
be  true,  or  his  first  fraudulent  profits  will  soon  end  in  a  bankruptcy.  It 
is  the  same  in  higher  lite,  and  in  the  great  business  of  the  world.  A 
man  who  does  not  solidly  establish,  and  reallv  deserve,  a  character  of 
truth,  probity,  good  manners,  and  good  morals,  at  his  first  setting  oit 
in  the  world,  may  impose,  and  shine  like  a  meteor  for  a  very  slort  time, 
but  will  very  soon  vanish,  and  be  extinguished  with  contempt.  People 
easily  pardon,  in  young  men,  the  common  irregularities  of  tlie  senses ; 
but  tliev  do  not  forgive  the  least  vice  of  the  heart.  The  heart  never 
grows  better  by  age ;  I  fear  rather  worse ;  always  harder.  A  young 
liar  will  be  an  old  one;  and  a  young  knave,  will  only  be  a  greater 
knave  as  he  grows  older.  But  should  a  bad  young  heart,  accompanied 
with  a  gooil  head,  (whicli  by  the  way  very  seldom  is  the  case.)  really 
reform  in  a  more  advanced  age,  from  a  consciousness  of  its  folly,  as  well 
fiA  of  its  guilt ;  such  a  conversion  would  only  be  thought  prudential 
and  political,  but  never  sincere.  I  hope  in  God,  and  I  verily  believe, 
tliat  you   want  n<»  moral  virtue      But  the  possession  of  all  tli«  moia' 
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firtnes,  in  aetu  frimo^  as  the  logicians  call  it,  is  not  sufficient ;  tou 
must  liave  tlietn  %n  actu  seenndo  too;  nay,  that  is  not  sufficient  neither, 
you  must  have  the  reputation  of  them  also.  Your  character  in  the 
world  must  be  built  upon  that  solid  foundation,  or  it  will  soon  fall,  and 
upon  your  own  head.  You  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  careful,  too  nice, 
too  scriipulous,  in  establishing  this  character  at  firsts  upon  which  your 
whole  depends.  J^t  no  conversation,  no  example,  no  fashion,  no  hon 
mot^  no  silly  desire  of  seeming  to  be  above,  what  most  knaves  and 
many  fooU,  call  prejudices,  ever  tempt  you  to  avow,  excuse,  extenuate, 
or  laugh  at  the  least  breach  of  morality ;  but  shew  upon  all  occasions 
and  take  all  occasri>ns  to  shew,  a  detestation  and  abhorrence  of  it.  There, 
though  young,  you  ought  to  be  strict;  and  there  only,  while  young,  it 
becomes  you  to  be  strict  and  severe.  But  there  too,  spare  the  persons, 
while  you  lash  the  crimen.  AH  this  relates,  as  you  easily  judge,  to  the 
vices  of  the  heart,  such  as  Iviug,  fraud,  envy,  malice,  detraction,  &c., 
and  1  do  not  extend  it  to  the  little  frailties  of  youth,  flowing  from  high 
spirits  and  warm  blood.  It  would  ill  become  you,  at  your  age,  to  de- 
claim against  them,  and  sententiously  censure  a  gallantry,  an  accidental 
excess  of  the  table,  a  frolic,  an  inadvertency ;  no,  keep  as  free  from 
them  yourself  as  you  can:  but  say  nothing  against  them  in  others. 
They  certainly  mend  by  time,  often  by  re.ison ;  and  a  man's  worldly 
character  is  not  affected  by  them,  provided  it  be  pure  in  all  other 
respects. 

To  come  now  to  a  point  of  much  less,  but  yet  of  very  ^reat  conse- 
quence at  your  first  setting  out.  Be  extremely  upon  your  guard  against 
vanity,  the  common  failing  of  inexperienced  youth;  but  particularly 
against  that  kind  of  vanity  that  dubs  a  man  a  coxcomb;  a  character 
which,  once  acquired,  is  more  indelible  than  that  of  the  priesthoml. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined  by  how  many  different  ways  vanity  defeats  its 
own  puqnises.  One  man  decides  i>eremptorily  upon  every  subject, 
betrays  his  ignorance  upon  many,  and  shews  a  disgusting  presumption 
upon  the  rest.  Another  desires  to  appear  successful  among  the  women ; 
he  hints  at  the  encouragement  he  has  received,  from  thnse  of  the  most 
distinguished  rank  and  beauty,  and  intimates  a  particular  connection 
with  some  one;  if  it  is  true,  it  is  ungenerous;  if  false,  it  is  infamous  r 
but  in  either  case  he  destroys  the  reputation  he  wants  to  get.  Some 
flatter  their  vanity  by  little  extraneous  objects,  which  have  not  the  least 
relation  to  themselves;  such  as  being  descended  from,  related  to,  or 
acquainted  with  people  of  distinguished  merit,  and  eminent  characters. 
They  talk  perpetually  of  their  grandfather  snch-a-one,  their  uncle  such- 
a<one.  and  their  intimate  friend  Mr.  Such-a-one,  with  whom,  possiblv, 
{h'7  ej*e  hardly  acquainted.  But  admitting  it  all  to  be  as  they  would 
have  i^  what  t.-.en*  Have  they  the  more  merit  for  those  accidents! 
Certai.  .'.y  n  .  On  the  contrary,  their  taking  cp  adventitious,  proves 
their  want  cf  iutrinsiit  merit ;  a  rich  man  never  borrows.  Take  this 
rule  for  granted,  as  a  never-fkiling  one— That  you  must  never  seem  tu 
affect  the  character  in  which  you  have  a  mind  to  shine.  Modesty  is 
the  only  sure  bait  when  you  angle  for  praise.  The  affectation  of  courage 
vrill  make  even  a  bnive  man  pass  only  for  a  bully ;  as  the  affectation  of 
jfU  will  make  a  man  of  parts  pass  for  a  coxcomb.    By  this  modesty  I 
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do  Dot  mean  timidity  and  awkward  baslifblness.  On  the  contrarj,  be 
inwardly  firm  and  steady,  know  yonr  own  value  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  act  apon  that  principle ;  but  take  greut  care  to  let  nobody  discover 
that  you  do  kiiDW  your  own  value.  Whatever  real  merit  you  have, 
other  people  will  discover,  and  people  always  magnify  their  own  dis- 
coverie:«,  as  they  lessen  those  of  others. 

For  Go<rs  sake  rev(»lve  all  these  things  seriously  in  yonr  thoughts, 
l^fore  you  launch  out  alone  into  the  ocean  of  Paris.  Recollect  the 
observations  that  you  have  yourself  made  upon  mankind,  compare  and 
connect  them  with  my  instructions,  and  then  act  systematically  and 
consequentiallj  from  them ;  not  au  jour  la  joumee.  Lay  your  little 
plan  now,  which  you  will  hereafter  extend  and  improve  by  your  own 
observations,  and  bv  the  advice  of  those  who  can  never  mean  to  mislead 
yoQ ;  I  mean  Mr.  Bfarte  and  myself. 


LETTER  OOXXVL 

Lommr,  JTtfy  M.  O.  A  liM. 

My  d«ab  Fsmn> :  I  received  yesterday  yonr  letter  of  the  7th,  N.  8., 
fh)m  Naples,  to  which  place  1  find  you  have  travelled,  classically,  criti- 
cally, and  da  tirtuaw.  You  did  right,  for  whatever  is  worth  seeing  at 
all,  is  worth  seeing  well,  and  better  than  most  people  see  it.  It  is  a 
poor  and  fHvolous  excuse,  when  any  thing  curious  is  talked  of  that  one 
has  seen,  to  say,  I$ato  tf,  hut  really  I  did  not  much  mind  it.  Why  did 
they  go  to  see  it,  if  they  would  not  mind  it;  or  why  not  mind  it  when 
they  saw  it?  Now  that  yon  are  at  Naples,  you  pass  part  of  your  time 
there,  en  Jumnete  homme^  da  garbato  canafiere,  in  the  court,  and  the 
best  ctmipanies.    I  am  told  that  strangers  are  received  with  the  utmost 

hospitalit}'  at  Prince 's,  que  lui  ilfait  bonne  chhe^  et  que  Madame  la 

Princeue  donne  ehire  entire  ;  mais  que  $a  chair  e$t  plus  que  hauardee 
cu  mortiJUe  mSme;  which  in  plain  English  means,  that  she  is  not  only 
tender,  but  rotten.  If  this  be  tme,  as  I  am  pretty  sure  it  is,  one  may 
say  to  her  in  a  little  sense^  juvenumque  prodie^  publiea  cura. 

Mr.  Harte  informs  me,  that  you  are  clothed  in  sumptuous  apparel;  a 
young  fellow  should  be  so,  especially  abroad,  where  tme  clothes  are  so 
generally  the  fashion.  Next  to  their  being  fine,  they  should  be  well 
made,  and  worn  easilv :  for  a  man  is  only  the  less  genteel  for  a  fine  coat, 
if,  in  wearing  it,  he  shows  a  regard  for  it,  and  Is  not  as  easy  in  it  as  if  it 
were  a  plain  one. 

I  thank  you  for  your  drawing,  which  I  am  im])atient  to  see,  and  whirl. 
I  shall  hang  up  in  a  new  gallery  that  1  am  building  tX  Blackheat?-,  an 
very  fond  of;  but  I  am  still  more  impatient  for  another  ^o^y,  tihich  I 
wonder  I  have  not  yet  received,  I  mean  the  copy  .>l'  x-.ir  'viutenance. 
I  believe,  were  that  a  whole  length,  it  would  stii'i  fall  a  good  deal  short , 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  drawing  after  Domiuiuhmo,  which  you  say  is 
about  eight  feet  high ;  and  I  take  y<m,  as  well  as  myself,  to  be  of  the 
family  of  the  Piccolomini.  Mr.  Batluir-t  tolls  me,  tliat  he  thinks  you 
rather  taller  than  I  am ;  if  so,  you  m  «y  very  possib'y  get  up  to  five  feet 
eight  inches,  which  1  wonM  compound  for,  th<mph  1  would  wiwh  yif^ 
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five  feet  ten.  In  trntli,  what  do  I  not  wish  yon,  that  has  a  tendency  to 
perfection?  I  say  a  tendenc>  only,  for  absoUite  perfection  is  not  in 
Luman  nature,  »o  that  it  would  be  idle  to  wish  it.  But  I  am  v^ry 
willing  to  compound  for  your  coming  nearer  to  perfection  than  tje 
jreneralit}-  of  your  cotemporaries :  without  a  compliment  to  you,  I  think 
yon  bid  fair  for  that.  Mr.  Ilarte  affirms,  (and.  if  it  were  consistent 
with  his  character,  would,  I  believe,  swear)  that  you  have  no  vices  of 
the  heart;  yon  have  undoubtedly  a  stock  of  both  ancient  and  modem 
learning,  which,  I  will  venture  to  say,  nobody  of  yjinr  age  has,  and 
which  nmst  now  daily  increase,  do  what  you  will.  What  then  do  you 
want  towards  that  practicable  degree  of  perfection  which  I  wish  you 
Nothing  but  the  knowledge,  the  tnrn,  and  the  manners  of  the  world ;  I 
mean  the  beau  monde.  These  it  is  impossible  that  you  can  yet  have 
cnite  right;  they  are  not  given,  they  must  be  learned.  But  then,  on 
tiie  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  not  to  acquire  theAi.  if  one  has  a  mind 
to  them ;  for  they  are  acquired  insensibly,  by  keeping  good  company,  if 
one  has  but  the  least  attention  to  their  characters  and  manners.  Every 
man  becomes,  to  a  certain  degree,  what  the  people  he  generally  con- 
verses with  are.  He  catches  their  air,  their  manners,  and  even  their 
way  of  thinking.  If  he  observes  with  attention,  he  will  catch  them 
soon,  but  if  he  does  not,  he  will  at  long  run  contract  them  insensibly. 
I  know  nothing  in  the  world  but  poetry,  that  is  not  to  be  acquired  by 
application  and  care.  The  sum  total  of  this  is  a  very  comfortable  oi.e 
for  you,  as  it  plainly  amounts  to  this,  in  your  favt)ur,  that  yon  now  want 
nothing  but  what  even  your  pleasures,  if  they  are  liberal  ones,  will  teach 
you.  I  congratulate  both  you  and  myself,  upon  your  being  in  such  a 
situation,  that,  excepting  yonr  exercises,  nothing  is  now  wanting  but 
pleasures  to  couiplete  you.  Take  them,  but  (as  I  am  sure  you  will)  with 
peo]>le  of  the  first  fashion,  wherever  you  are,  and  the  busmess  is  done; 
your  exercises  at  Paris,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  attend  to,  will  supple 
and  fashion  yonr  body ;  and  the  company  yon  will  keep  there  will,  with 
Bome  degree  of  observation  on  your  part,  soon  give  you  their  air,  address, 
manners,  in  short,  le  ton  de  ta  bonne  eompagnie.  Let  not  these  con- 
siderations, however,  make  you  vain :  they  are  only  between  you  and 
me :  but  as  they  are  very  comfortable  ones,  they  may  justly  give  you  a 
manly  assurance,  a  firmness,  a  steadiness,  without  which  a  man  cAii 
neither  be  well-bred,  or  in  any  light  appear  to  advantage,  or  really  what 
be  is.  They  may  justly  remove  all  timidity,  awkward  bashfuln^  low 
diffidence  of  one^s  self,  and  mean  abject  ci>mplaisance  to  every  or  any 
body's  opinion.  La  Bmy^re  says,  very  truly,  on  ne  vmut  dan$  ee  monde^ 
qve  ee  que  Von  veut  valoir :  it  is  a  right  principle  to  proceed  upon  in 
the  world,  taking  care  only  to  guard  against  the  appearances  and 
.»utward  symptoms  of  vanity.  Your  whole  then,  yon  see,  turns  npon 
the  company  you  k^-ep  for  the  future.  I  have  laid  you  in  variety  of 
the  best  at  Paris,  where,  at  yonr  arrival,  yon  will  find  a  cargo  of  letters 
to  very  different  sorts  of  ]>eople,  as  bea%ix  esprite^  tarantt,  et  belUi  danut. 
These,  if  yon  will  freqnent  them,  will  form  you,  not  only  by  their  exam- 
ples, bnt  by  their  advice,  and  admonitions  in  private,  as  I  have  desired 
them  to  do ;  and  consequently  add  to  what  you  have,  the  only  one  thin^f 
now  needful. 
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Pray  tell  me  what  Italian  booka  yon  have  read,  and  whether  that  jm 
gnage  is  now  become  familiar  to  you.  Read  Ariosto  and  Tasso  throagh, 
and  then  you  will  have  read  all  the  Italian  poets,  who,  in  my  opinion 
are  worth  Reading.  In  all  events,  when  you  get  to  Paris,  take  a  good 
Italian  master  to  read  Italian  with  you  three  times  a-week;  not  only  to 
keep  what  you  have  already,  which  you  would  otherwise  forget,  but 
also  to  perfect  you  in  the  rest.  It  is  a  gi*eat  pleasure,  as  well  as  a  j^reat 
advantage,  to  be  able  to  speak  to  people  of  all  nations,  and  well,  in  their 
own  language.  Aim  at  perfection  in  every  thing,  though  in  most  things 
it  is  unattainable*;  however,  they  who  aim  at  it,  and  persevere,  will 
come  much  nearer  it,  than  those  whose  laziness  and  despondency  make 
them  give  it  up  as  unattainable.  Mdgni*  tamen  excidit  ausU  is  a  degree 
of  praise  which  will  always  attend  a  noble  and  shining  temerity,  and  a 
much  better  sign  in  a  young  fellow,  than  ierpere  humi^  tutus  nimium 
timidusque  proceUm:    For  men  as  well  as  women, 

born  to  be  controlled, 

Stoop  to  the  forward  and  the  bold. 

A  man  who  sets  out  in  the  world  with  real  timidity  and  diffidence  h&8 
Dot  an  equal  diance  for  it;  he  will  be  discouraged,  put  bv,  nr  trampled 
upon.  But  to  succeed,  a  man,  especially  a  young  one,  should  have  in- 
ward firmness,  steadiness,  and  intrepidity ;  with  exterior  modesty  and 
teeming  diffidence.  He  must  modestly,  but  resolutely,  assert  his  own 
rights  and  privileges.  Suaviter  in  modo,  but  fortiter  %n  re.  He  should 
have  an  apparent  frankness  and  openness,  but  with  inward  caution  and 
closeness.  All  these  things  will  come  to  you  by  frequenting  and  observ- 
ing good  company.  And  by  good  company,  I  mean  that  sort  of  company 
which  is  called  good  company  by  every  body  of  that  place.  When  all 
this  is  over,  we  shall  meet ;  and  then  we  will  talk  over,  tite-d-tite^  the 
various  little  finishing  strokes,  which  conversation  and  acquaintance  oc- 
cassional ly  suggest,  and  which  cannot  be  methodically  written. 

Tell  Mr.  Harte  that  I  have  received  his  two  letters  of  the  2d  and  8tli, 
N.  $.,  which,  as  soon  as  I  have  received  a  third,  I  will  answer.  Adieu, 
my  dear!     I  find  you  will  do. 


LETTER  OCXXVII. 

LonDOii,  June  5^  0  8.  ItSO. 

Mt  deab  Fbiend  :  I  have  received  your  picture,  which  I  have  long 
waited  t(>r  with  impatience :  I  wanted  to  see  your  countenance,  from 
whence  I  am  very  apt,  as  I  believe  most  people  are,  to  form  some  gene- 
ral opinion  of  the  mind.  If  the  painter  has  taken  you  as  well  as  he  has 
done  Mr.  Harte,  (for  his  picture  is  by  far  the  most  like  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life,)  I  draw  good  conclusions  Irom  your  countenance,  which  has  both 
spirit  and  Jine^e  in  it.  In  bulk  you  are  pretty  well  increased  since  I 
saw  you ;  if  your  height  has  not  increaseu  in  proportion,  I  desire  that 
you  will  make  haste  to  complete  it.  Seiiously,  I  believe  that  your  ex- 
ercises at  Paris  will  make  yon  shoot  up  to  a  good  size;  your  legs,  by  all 
accounts,  seem  to  promise  it.     Dancing  Ax^uted,  the  wholesome  part  U 
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the  best  part  of  those  academical  exercises.  lU  degrament  leur  homme. 
A  propoi  of  exercises,  I  have  prepared  every  thing  for  your  reception  at 
Monsieur  de  la  Gu^riiiidre's,  and  yonr  room,  &c.,  will  be  ready  at  youi 
arrival.     I  am  sure  you  must  be  sensible  how  much  better  it  will  be  for 

{rou  to  be  interne  in  the  Academy  for  the  first  six  or  seven  months  an 
east,  than  to  be  en  hotel  gami^  at  M>me  distance  from  it,  and  obliged  Uy 
go  to  it  every  morning,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  will,  not  to  mention 
the  loss  of  time  too;  besides,  by  living  and  boarding  in  the  Academy, 
you  will  make  an  acquaintance  with  half  the  young  fellows  of  fashion  at 
Paris ;  and  in  a  very  little  while  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  them  in  all 
Frencli  companies :  an  advantage  that  has  never  yet  happened  to  any 
cne  Englishman  that  1  have  known.  1  am  sure  von  do  not  suppose  that 
the  difference  of  the  expense,  which  is  but  a  trine,  has  any  weight  with 
me  in  this  resolutioit.  You  have  the  French  language  so  perfectly,  and 
Tou  will  acquire  the  French  t4>umuTe  so  soon,  that  I  do  not  know  any 
body  likely  to  pass  their  time  so  well  at  Paris  as  yourself.  Our  young 
countrymen  have  generally  too  little  French,  and  too  bad  address,  either 
to  present  themselves,  or  be  well  received  in  tlie  best  French  companies; 
and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  there  is  no  one  instance  of  an  Englishman's  having 
ever  been  suspected  of  a  gallantry  with  a  French  woman  of  condition, 
though  every  French  woman  of  condition  is  more  tlian  suspectecl  of 
having  a  gallantry.  But  they  take  up  with  the  disgraceful  and  danger- 
ous commerce  of  prostitutes,  actresses,  dancing- women,  and  that  sort  of 
trash ;  though,  if  they  had  common  address,  better  achievements  would 
be  extremely  easy.  Un  arrangementy  which  is,  in  plain  English,  a  gal- 
lantry, is,  at  Paris,  as  necessary  a  part  of  a  woman  of  fashion's  establish- 
ment, as  her  house,  stable,  coach,  ^.  A  young  fellow  must  therefore 
be  a  very  awkward  one,  to  be  reduced  to,  or  of  a  very  singular  taste,  to 
prefer  drabs  and  danger  to  a  commerce  (in  the  course  of  the  world  not 
disgraceful)  with  a  woman  of  health,  education,  and  rank.  Nothing 
sinks  a  young  man  into  low  company,  both  of  women  and  men,  so  surely 
as  timidity  and  diffidence  of  himself.  If  he  thinks  that  he  shall  not,  1* 
may  depend  upon  it  he  will  not  please.  But  with  proper  endeavours  to 
please,  and  a  degree  of  persuasion  that  he  shall,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
he  will.  How  many  people  does  one  meet  with  every  where,  who,  with 
very  moderate  parts,  and  very  little  knowledge,  push  themselves  pretty 
far,  singly  by  being  sanguine,  enterprising,  and  persevering!  They  will 
take  no  denial  from  man  or  woman ;  difficulties  do  not  discourage  them ; 
repulsed  twice  or  thrice,  they  rally,  they  charge  again,  and  nine  times 
in  ten  prevail  at  last.  The  same  means  will  much  sooner,  and  more 
certainly,  attain  the  some  ends,  with  your  parts  and  knowledge.  You 
have  a  fund  to  be  sanguihe  upon,  and  good  forces  to  rally.  In  business 
(talents  supposed)  nothing  is  more  effectual  or  snccessfhl,  than  a  good, 
though  concealed  opinion  of  one's  self,  a  firm  resolution,  and  an  unwea- 
ried perseverance.  Ngne  but  madmen  attempt  impossibilities;  and 
whatever  is  possible,  is  one  way  or  another  to  be  brought  about.  It 
one  method  fails,  try  another,  and  suit  your  methods  to  the  characters 
you  have  to  do  with.  At  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  and  Don  Louis  de  Haro,  conduded,  duns  Vhle  deiFaieans^  the 
latter  carried  s«mie  very  imiM>rtant  points  by  his  c<mstant  and  coc»l  net 
••*verani*e. 
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The  Cardinal  had  all  the  Italian  vivacity  and  impatience ;  Don  Lonit 
all  the  8[>ani8h  phlegm  and  tenacionsness.  Tlie  puint  which  the  Car- 
dinal had  most  at  Iteart  was,  t^  binder  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Prince  of  Cond^,  Win  implacable  enemy ;  but  he  w^as  in  haste  to  con- 
clude, and  impatient  to  return  to  court,  where  absence  is  always  dan* 
gerous.  Don  Louis  observed  tliia,  and  never  failed  at  every  conference 
to  bring  the  affair  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6  upon  the  taniM,  The  Car- 
dinal tor  some  time  refused  even  to  treat  upon  it.  Don  Louis,  with  the 
Baiite  iang  froid,  as  constantly  persisted,  till  he  at  last  prevailed ;  con* 
trary  to  the  intentions  and  the  interest  both  of  the  Cardinal  and  of  his 
court.  Bense  must  distinguish  between  what  is  imposAible,  and  whnt 
is  only  difficult;  and  spiiit  and  perseverance  will  get  the  better  of  the 
hitter.  Every  man  is  to  be  had  one  way  or  another,  and  every  woman 
almost  any  way.  I  nmst  not  omit  one  thing,  which  is  previously 
necessary  to  this,  and,  indeed,  to  every  thing  else;  which  is  attention, 
a  flexibility  of  attention ;  never  to  be  wholly  engrossed  by  any  past  oi 
future  object,  but  instantly  directed  to  the  present  one,  he  it  what  it 
will.  All  absent  man  can  make  but  few  observations;  and  those  will 
be  disjointed  and  imperfect  ones,  as  half  the  circumstance  must  necess- 
arily escape  him.  He  can  pursue  nothing  steadily,  because  his  absences 
make  him  lose  his  way.  They  are  very  disagreeable,  and  hardly  to  be 
tolerated  in  old  age ;  but  in  youth  they  cannot  be  forgiven.  If  you  find 
that  you  have  the  least  tendency  to  them,  pray  watch  yourself  very 
careftilly,  and  yon  may  prevent  them  now ;  but  if  you  let  them  grow 
Into  habit,  you  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  cure  them  hereafter,  and  a 
worse  distemper  I  do  not  know. 

I  heard  with  great  satisfaction  the  other  day,  from  one  who  has  been 
lately  at  Rome,  that  nobo<ly  was  better  reoeiv^  in  the  btst  companies 
than  yourself.  The  same  thing,  I  dare  say,  will  happen  to  you  at 
Paris ;  where  they  are  particularly  kind  to  all  strangers,  who  will  bo 
civil  to  them,  and  shew  a  desire  of  pleasing.  But  they  must  be  flat- 
tered a  little,  not  only  by  words,  but  by  a  seeming  preference  given 
to  their  country,  their  manners,  and  their  customs:  which  is  but  a 
very  small  price  to  pay  for  a  very  gfood  reception.  Were  I  in  Africa,  I 
would  pay  it  to  a  negro  for  his  good-wilL    Adieu. 


LETTER   COXXVIIL 

LoiDOS,  Jufu  11, 0. 8,  1700. 

My  deab  Fbibnd  :  The  President  Montesqaieu,  (whom  you  will  1?© 
acquainted  with  at  Paris),  after  having  laid  down  in  his  book,  L^ 
VE^prit  det  Loi$^  the  nature  and  principles  of  the  three  different  kinds 
of  government,  viz.,  the  democratical,  tlie  monarciiioal,  and  the  despotic, 
treats  of  the  education  necessarj*  for  each  respective  form.  His  chapter 
upon  the  education  proper  for  the  monarchical,  I  thought  worth  trans 
cribing,  and  sending  to  you.  You  will  observe  that  the  monarchy 
which  he  has  in  his  eye  is  FraLce. 

*'  In  monarchies,  the  principal  branch  of  education  is  not  tangh*  ir 
cf)lltfj;e.s  or  aca<lemies.      It  commences,  in  some  measure,  at  ouf  «6t. 
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tng  oat  in  the  world ;  for  this  is  the  school  of  what  we  cafl  honour, 
that  nniven^ai  preceptor,  which  ought  every  where  to  he  our  guide. 

"Here  it  is  that  we  constantly  hear  three  rules  or  maxims;  viz.. 
That  we  should  have  a  certain  nobleness  iu  our  virtues,  a  kind  of 
frankness  in  our  morals,  and  a  particular  politeness  in  our  beha- 
viour. 

"  The  virtues  we  are  here  taught,  are  less  what  we  owe  to  others, 
than  to  ourselves;  they  are  not  so  much  what  draws  us  towards 
society,  as  what  distinguishes  us  fVom  our  fellow-citizens. 

^  Here  the  actions  of  men  are  judged,  not  as  virtuous,  but  as  shin- 
ing; not  as  Just,  but  as  great;  hot  as  reasonable,  but  as  extraor- 
dinatT 

"  When  honour  here  meets  with  any  thing  noble  in  our  actions,  it  is 
either  a  judge  that  approves  them,  or  a  sophister  by  whom  they  are 
excused. 

^  **  It  allows  of  gallantry,  when  united  with  the  idea  of  sensible  affec- 
tion, or  with  that  of  conquest ;  this  is  the  reason  why  we  never  meet 
with  so  strict  a  purity  of  morals  in  monarchies  as  in  republican 
governments. 

"It  allows  of  cunning  and  craft,  when  Joined  with  the  notion  of 
greatness  of  soul  or  importance  of  affairs ;  as,  for  instance,  in  politics, 
t'ith  w*  3S6  finenesses  it  is  far  from  being  offended. 

"  It  does  not  forbid  adulation,  but  when  separate  from  the  idea  of  a 
\  r(.e  fortune,  and  connected  only  with  the  sense  of  our  mean  oondi- 
ti.-. 

**  With  regard  to  morals,  I  have  observed,  that  the  education  of  mon- 
archies onght  to  admit  of  a  certain  frankness  and  open  carriage. 
Truth,  therefore,  in  conversation,  is  here  a  necessary  point.  But  is  it 
for  the  sake  of  truth  ?  By  no  means.  Truth  is  requisite  only,  because 
a  persoji  habituated  to  veracity  has  an  air  of  boldness  and  freedom. 
And,  indeed,  a  man  of  this  stamp  seems  to  lay  a  stress  only  on  the 
things  themselves,  not  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  received. 

"Hence  it  is,  that  in  proportion  as  this  kind  of  frankness  is  com- 
mended, that  of  the  common  people  is  despised,  which  has  nothing 
but  truth  and  simplicitjr  for  its  object. 

"  In  fine,  the  euucation  of  monarchies  requires  a  certain  politeness  of 
behaviour.  Man,  a  sociable  aniihal,  is  formed  to  please  in  society;  and 
a  p<ir8on  that  would  break  through  the  rules  of  decency,  so  as  to  sliock 
those  hu  conversed  with,  would  lose  the  public  esteem,  and  become 
incapable  of  doing  any  good. 

"  But  politeness,  generally  speaking,  does  not  derive  its  original  from 
<H)  pur*)  a  source.  It  arises  from  a  desire  of  distingnishinff  ourselves. 
It  is  pride  that  renders  us  polite ;  wo  are  flattered  with  being  t^ken 
notice  of  for  a  behaviour  that  shews  we  are  not  of  a  mean  condition, 
and  that  we  have  not  been  bred  up  with  those  who  in  all  ages  are  con- 
sideied  as  the  scum  of  the  people. 

** Politeness,  in  monarchies,  is  naturalised  at  court.  One  man  exces- 
sively great  renders  every  body  else  little.  Hetice  that  regard  which  is 
paid  to  our  fellow -subjects ;  hence  that  politeness,  equally  pleasing  to 
rhi>se  by  whom,  as  ^o  those  towards  whom  it  is  practised;  because  it 
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gives  people  to  underRtand,  that  a  person  actoally  belongs,  or  at  leait 
deserves  to  belong,  to  the  oonrt. 

^^  A  C4.nrt  air  consists  in  quitting  a  real  for  a  borrowed  greatnesg. 
The  latter  pleases  tlie  conrtier  more  than  the  former.  It  inspires  him 
with  a  certain  di^iduinful  modesty,  which  shews  it<«elf  externally,  but 
whose  pride  insensibly  diminislies  in  proportion  to  his  distance  from  the 
source  of  this  greatness. 

^^\t  (*x>urt  we  find  a  delic4icy  of  taste  in  every  thing,  a  delicacy  arising 
from  the  constant  use  of  the  superfluities  of  lite,  from  the  variety,  and 
especially  the  satiety  of  pleasures,  from  the  multiplicity  and  even  con- 
fusion of  fancies,  which,  if  they  are  not  agreeable,  are  sure  of  being 
well  received. 

^  These  are  the  things  which  properly  fall  within  the  province  of 
education,  in  order  to  form  what  we  call  a  man  of  honour,  a  man 
possosse<l  of  all  the  qualities  and  virtues  requisite  in  thi»  kind  oi 
government. 

"Here  it  is  that  honour  interferes  with  every  thing,  mixing  even 
with  people^s  maimer  of  thinking,  and  directing  their  very  princi- 
ples. 

"  To  this  whimsical  hononr  it  i»  owing  that  the  virtues  are  only  just 
what  it  pleases ;  it  adds  rules  of  its  own  invention  to  every  thing  pre- 
scribed to  us ;  it  extends  or  limits  our  duties  according  to  its  own 
iancy,  whether  they  pi*oceed  from  religion,  politics  or  morality. 

"There  is  nothing  so  strongly  inculcated  in  monarchies,  by  the  laws, 
by  religion,  and  hononr,  as  submission  to  the  Prince's  win,  but  this 
very  honour  tells  us,  that  the  Prince  never  ought  to  command  a  dis- 
honorable action,  because  this  would  render  us  incapable  of  serving 
Lim. 

"  Crillon  refused  to  assassinate  the  Duke  of  Gnise,  bnt  offered  tofi^ht 
bim.  After  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholemew,  Charles  IX.  having  sep.t 
orders  to  the  govern(»rs  in  tlie  several  provinces  for  the  Ilngueno'ts  to  be 
murdered,  Viscount  Dorte,  who  commanded  at  Bayonne,  wrote  thus  to 
the  king:  "Sire,  Among  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  and  your  M^esty^t 
troops,  I  could  not  find  so  much  as  one  executioner;  they  are  hcmest 
citizens  and  brave  soldiers.  We  jointly,  therefore,  beseech  ytmr 
Majesty  to  command  our  arms  and  lives  in  things  tliat  are  practicable." 
This  great  and  generous  soul  looked  upon  a  base  action  as  a  thli^g 
impossible. 

"  There  is  nothing  that  hononr  more  strcmgly  recommends  to  the 
nobility,  than  to  serve  their  prince  in  a  militarv  capacity.  And  indeed 
this  is  their  favorite  profession,  because  its  dangers,  its  success,  and 
even  its  miscarriages  are  the  road  to  grandeur.  Yet  this  very  law  of 
Its  own  making,  honour  chooses  to  explain;  and  in  case  of  any  aiTW>nt^ 
it  requires  or  |>erinits  us  to  retire. 

"  It  insists  also,  that  we  should  be  at  liberty  either  to  seek  or  to 
eject  employments;  a  liberty  which  it  prefers  even  to  an  ample 
or  tune. 

"Honour,  therefore,  has  its  supreme  laws,  to  which  education  is  obliged 
o  conform.  Tlie  chief  of  these  are,  that  we  are  permitted  to  set 
V  vahie  upoM  our  ftirtune,  bnt  are  absolutely  forbidden  to  set  any  upon 

•tUl   n  «  6:%. 
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**  The  eeoond  is,  that  when  we  are  raised  to  a  post  or  preferment,  we 
shoold  never  do  or  permit  any  thins  which  may  seem  to  imply  that  we 
look  npon  oaraelves  as  inferior  to  the  rank  we  hold. 

'•The  thinl  is,  that  those  things  which  hononr  forbids  are  more  rigor- 
ously forbidden,  when  the  laws  do  not  ooncor  in  the  prohibition ;  and 
those  it  commands  are  more  strongly  insisted  npon,  when  they  happen 
not  to  be  commanded  by  law. 

Thongh  onr  government  differs  considerably  from  the  French,  inas- 
much as  we  have  fixed  laws,  and  constitutional  barriers,  for  the  security 
of  our  liberties  and  properties ;  yet  the  President's  observations  hole 
'*retty  near  as  true  in  England  as  in  France.  Though  monarchies  may 
(!i-Ter  a  good  deal,  kings  diifer  very  little.  Those  who  are  absolute 
Cesire  t(*  continue  so,  and  those  who  are  not,  endeavor  to  bec^nne  so; 
hence  trie  same  maxims  and  manners  almost  in  all  courts :  voloptuous- 
•  esft  aiid  profusion  encouraged,  the  one  to  sink  the  people  into  into 
^r»l<»l'»nce,  the  other  into  poverty,  consequently  into  dependence.  The 
<*un  \s  called  the  woiid  here  as  well  as  at  Paris;  and  nothing  more  is 
m<ant,  by  saying  that  a  man  knows  the  world,  than  that  be  knows 
»crts.  In  all  courts  you  must  expect  to  meet  with  connections  with- 
out friendship,  enmitie:}  without  hatred,  honour  without  virtue,  appear- 
ances saved,  and  realities  sacrificed;  good  manners  with  bad  morals; 
and  all  vice  and  virtues  so  disguised,  that  whoever  has  only  reasoned 
npon  both  would  know  neither  when  he  first  met  them  at  court.  It  is 
well  that  you  should  know  the  map  of  that  country,  that  when  you 
come  ti>  travel  in  it,  you  may  do  it  with  greater  safety. 

From  all  titis  you  will  of  yourself  draw  this  obvious  conclnsion,  That 
you  are  in  truth  but  now  going  to  the  great  and  important  school,  the 
world ;  to  whicli  We^ttminister  and  Leipsig  were  only  the  little  prepara- 
tory schools,  as  Mary-le-bone,  Windsor,  &c.,  are  to  them.  What  you 
have  already  acquired  will  only  place  you  in  the  second  form  of  this  new 
school,  instead  of  the  first.  But  itVvou  intend,  &h  I  suppose  you  do,  to  get 
into  the  shell,  you  have  very  ditferent  things  to  learn  from  Latin  and 
Greek:  and  which  require  much  more  sagacity  and  attention  than  Hiose 
two  dead  languages ;  the  language  of  pure  and  simple  nature;  the  language 
of  nature  variously  modified,  and  corrupted  by  pa<«sions,  prejudices,  and 
habits;  the  language  of  simulation  and  dissimulation:  very  hard,  but 
very  necessary  to  decipher.  Homer  has  not  half  so  many,  nor  so  diffi- 
cult dialects,  as  the  great  book  of  the  school  you  are  now  going  to. 
01)serve  therefore  pr(»gressively,  and  with  the  greatest  attention,  what 
the  best  scholars  in  the  form  immediately  above  you  do,  and  so  on, 
nntil  you  get  into  the  shell  yourself.    Adieu. 

Pray  tell  Mr.  Harte,  that  I  have  received  his  letter  of  the  27th  Mny, 
N.  S.,  and  that  I  advise  him  never  to  take  the  EngHsh  newswriters  lite- 
rally, who  never  yet  inserted  any  one  thing  quite  right.  I  have  both 
his  patent  and  his  mandamus,  in  both  which  he  is  Walter,  let  the  new^ 
papers  coll  him  what  they  ploose. 
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LETTER  CCXXrX. 

Lonoa,  JtOf  f,0.&  ItlO. 

Mt  dsab  Fbikkd  :  I  should  not  deserve  that  appellation  in  retam 
from  you,  if  I  did  not  freely  and  explicitly  inform  you  of  every  corri- 
gible defect  which  I  may  either  hear  of,  suspect,  or  at  any  time  dis- 
cover in  yon.  Those  who,  in  the  common  course  of  the  world,  will  call 
themselves  your  friends ;  or  whom,  according  to  the  common  notions 
of  friendshin,  you  may  possibly  think  such,  will  never  tell  you  of  your 
faults,  Ktill  less  of  your  weaknesses.  But,  on  the  contrary,  more  de- 
sirous to  make  you  their  friend,  than  to  prove  themselves  yours,  they 
will  flatter  both,  and,  in  truth,  not  be  sorry  for  either.  Interiorly,  most 
people  enjoy  the  inferiority  of  their  best  friends.  The  useful  and 
essential  part  of  friendship,  to  you,  is  reserved  singly  for  Mr.  Harto  and 
myself:  our  relations  to  you  stand  pure  and  unsuspected  of  all  private 
views.  In  whatever  We  say  to  you,  we  can  have  no  interest  but  yours. 
We  are  therefore  authorised  to  represent,  advise,  and  remonstrate ;  and 
your  reason  must  tell  you  that  you  ought  to  attend  to  and  believe  us. 

I  am  credibly  informed,  that  there  is  still  a  considerable  hitch  or  hob- 
ble in  your  enunciation;  and  that  when  you  speak  fiist  you  soinetimea 
speak  unintelligibly.  I  have  formerly  and  frequently  laid  my  thoughts 
before  you  so  fully  upon  this  subject,  that  I  can  say  nothing  new  upon 
it  now.  I  must  tlierefore  only  repeat,  that  your  whole  depends  upon  it 
Your  trade  is  to  speak  well,  both  in  public  and  in  private.  Tlie  man- 
ner of  your  speaking  is  full  as  important  as  the  matter,  as  more  people 
have  ears  to  be  tickled,  than  understandings  to  judge.  Be  your  prt)- 
ductions  ever  so  good,  they  will  be  of  no  use,  if  you  stifle  and  strangle 
them  in  their  birlh.  The  best  compositions  of  Corelli,  if  ill  executed  and 
played  out  of  tune,  instead  of  touching,  as  they  do  when  well  performed, 
would  only  excite  the  indignation  of  the  hearers,  when  murdered  by  an 
unskilful  performer.  But  to  murder  yotir  own  productions,  and  that 
y)ram  populo^  is  a  Medean  cruelty^  which  Horace  absolutely  forbids. 
Remember  of  what  importance  Demosthenes,  and  one  of  the  Gracchi, 
thought  enunciation  ;  and  read  what  stress  Cicero  and  Quintilian  lay 
upon  it ;  even  the  herb-women  at  Athens  were  correct  judges  of  it. 
Oratory,  with  all  its  graces,  that  of  enunciation  in  particular,  is  full  as 
necessary  in  our  goverament,  as  it  ever  was  in  Greece  or  Rome.  No 
man  can  make  a  fortniie  or  a  flgure  in  this  country,  without  speaking, 
and  speaking  well  in  public.  If  you  will  persuade,  you  must  first 
please ;  and  if  you  will  please,  you  must  tune  your  voice  to  harmony, 
you  must  articulate  every  syllable  distinctly,  your  emphasis  and  cadences 
must  be  strongly  and  properly  marked ;  and  the  whole  together  must 
be  graceful  and  engaging:  If  you  do  not  speak  in  that  nuinner,  you  bad 
4nucli  better  not  speak  at  all.  All  the  learning  yon  have,  or  ever  can 
have,  is  not  worth  one  groat  without  it.  It  may  be  a  comfort  and 
an  amusement  to  you  in  your  closet,  but  can  be  of  no  use  to  you  in  the 
world.  Let  me  conjure  you,  therefore,  to  make  this  your  only  object, 
till  you  have  absolutely  conquered  it,  tor  that  is  in  your  power ;  think 
of  nothing  else,  read  and  speak  for  nothing  else.    Kead  aloud,  though 
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alone,  and  read  articulately  and  distinctly,  as  if  yon  were  reading  in 

Sablic,  and  on  the  most  important  occasion.  Recite  pieces  of  eloquence, 
eclaim  scenes  of  tragedies  to  Mr.  Harte,  as  if  he  were  a  numeroua 
audience.  If  there  is  any  particular  consonant  which  you  have  a  diffi- 
culty in  articulating,  as  I  think  you  had  with  the  jS,  utter  it  millions  and 
millions  of  times,  tiU  3*ou  have  uttered  it  right.  Never  speak  quick,  till 
you  have  first  learned  to  speak  well.  In  short,  lay  aside  every  book, 
acd  every  thought,  that  does  not  directly  tend  to  this  great  otgect,  abso* 
lately  decisive  of  your  future  fortune  and  figure. 

The  next  thing  necessary  in  your  destination,  is  writing  correctly, 
elegantly,  and  in  a  good  hand  too ;  in  which  three  particulars,  I  am 
aorry  to  tell  you,  that  you  hitherto  fail.  Your  handwriting  is  a  very 
bad  one,  and  would  make  a  scurvy  figure  in  an  office-book  of  letters,  or 
eveu  in  a  lady^s  pocket-book.  But  tliat  fault  is  easily  cured  by  care, 
since  every  man,  who  has  the  use  of  his  eyes  and  of  his  right  hand, 
can  write  whatever  hand  he  pleases.  As  to  the  correctness  and  ele- 
gance of  your  writing,  attention  to  grammar  does  the  one,  and  to  tlie 
best  authors  the  other.  In  your  letter  to  me  of  the  27tli  June,  N.  S., 
you  omitted  the  dat^  of  the  place,  so  that  I  only  coigectured  from  the 
contents  that  you  were  at  Rome. 

Thus  I  have,  with  the  truth  and  freedom  of  the  tenderest  affection, 
told  you  all  your  defects,  at  least  all  that  I  know  or  have  heard  of. 
Thank  God.  they  are  all  very  curable ;  they  must  be  cured,  and  I  am 
sure,  you  will  cure  them.  That  once  done,  nothing  remains  for  you  to 
acquire,  or  for  me  to  wish  you,  but  the  turn,  the  manners,  the  audress, 
and  ttie  graces^  of  the  polite  world ;  which  experience,  observation,  and 
go4)d  company,  will  insensibly  give  you.  Few  people  at  your  age  have 
read,  seen,  and  known,  so  much  as  you  have ;  and  consequently  few  are 
so  ne:ir  as  yourself  to  what  I  call  perfection,  by  which  I  only  mean 
being  ve.y  near  as  well  as  the  best.  Far,  tlierefore,  from  being  discou- 
niired  by  what  you  still  waiit.  what  you  already  have  should  encourage 
yon  to  att^n.pt,  and  c.nvince  you  that  by  attempting  you  will  inevi- 
tably obtain  it.  The  diflirulties  whicli  you  liave  surmounted  were  much 
greater  than  any  you  have  now  to  encounter.  Till  very  lately,  your 
way  has  been  only  through  thorns  and  briars ;  the  few  that  now  remain 
are  mixed  with  rc8e$>.  Pleasure  is  now  the  principal  remaining  part  of 
your  education.  It  will  soften  and  polish  your  manners;  it  will  make 
you  pursue  and  at  last  overtake  the  graces.  Pleasure  is  necessarily  recip- 
rocal ;  no  one  feels,  wlio  does  not  at  the  same  time  give  it.  To  be 
pleased,  one  must  please.  What  pleases  you  in  others,  will  in  gene- 
ral please  them  in  you.  Paris  is  indisputably  the  seat  of  tlie  graces; 
they  will  even  court  yon,  if  you  are  not  too  coy.  Frecjuent  and  observe 
the  best  companies  there,  and  you  will  soon  be  naturalised  among  them; 
yon  will  soon  find  how  particularly  attentive  they  are  to  the  correct- 
ness and  elegance  of  their  language,  and  to  the  graces  of  their  enun<- 
elation :  they  would  even  call  the  understanding  of  a  man  in  question, 
who  should  neglect  or  not  know  the  infinite  advantages  arising  from 
them.  Narrer,  reciter^  declamer  nen^  are  serious  studies  among  them, 
and  well  deserve  to  be  so  every  where.  The  convei'sations,  even  among 
the  women,  frequently  turn  upon  the  elegancies  and  minutest  delicacies 
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of  the  FreDch  language.  An  enjouemsnt,  a  gallant  torn,  frevails  in  aJI 
their  companies,  to  women,  with  whom  they  neither  are,  nor  p?etend 
to  be,  in  love ;  but  should  you  (as  may  very  possibly  happen)  fall  really 
in  love  there  with  some  woman  of  fashion  and  sense,  (for  1  do  not  sup- 
pose you  capable  of  falling  in  love  with  a  strumpet,)  and  that  your 
rival, 'without  half  your  parts  or  knowledge,  should  get  the  better  of 
you,  merely  by  dint  of  manners,  enjouement^  badinage^  &c.,  how  wouid 
you  regret  not  having  sufficiently  attended  to  those  accomplishments 
which  you  despised  as  superficial  and  trifling,  but  which  you  would 
then  And  of  real  consequence  in  the  course  of  the  world  I  And  men, 
as  well  as  women,  are  taken  by  those  external  graces.  Shut  up  3'our 
lM>ok8  then  now  as  a  business,  and  open  them  only  as  a  pleasure:,  but 
let  the  great  book  of  the  world  be  your  serious  «tudy;  read  it  over 
and  over,  get  it  by  heart,  adopt  its  style,  and  make  it  y«»ur  own. 

When  I  cast  up  your  account  as  it  now  stands,  1  rojoice  to  see  tl)e 
balance  so  much  in  your  favour ;  and  that  the  ;t€ms  oer  contra  are  &•; 
few,  and  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  may  be  very  •fbsily  cancelled.  '*\f 
way  of  debtor  and  creditor,  it  stands  thus : 

Creditor.  By  French.  Debtor.  To  English.  . 

German.  Enunciation. 

Italian.  Manners. 

Latin. 

GreeL 

Logic 

Ethics. 

History. 
CNatur89. 
Jus  <  Gentium. 
(Publicum. 

This,  my  dear  friend,  is  a  very  true  aco  .»nnt,  and  a  very  encouraging' 
one  for  yon.  A  man  who  owes  so  little  Oi»D  clear  it  off  in  a  very  little 
time,  and,  if  he  is  a  prudent  man.  will ;  whereas  a  man  who,  by  long 
negligence,  owes  a  great  deal,  despairs  qf  ever  being  able  to  pay ;  and 
therefore  never  looks  into  his  account  at  all. 

When  you  go  to  Genoa,  pray  observe  carefully  all  the  environs  of  it. 
and  view*  them  with  somebody  who  can  tell  you  all  the  situations  and 
operations  of  the  Austrian  army,  during  that  famous  siege,  if  it  deserves 
to  be  called  one ;  for  in  reality  the  town  never  was  b^ieged,  nor  had 
the  Austrians  any  one  thing  necessary  for  a  siege.  If  Marauis  Oen- 
turioni,  who  was  lost  winter  in  England,  should  happen  to  be  there, 
go  to  him  with  my  compliments,  and  he  will  shew  yon  all  imaginable 
civilities. 

1  could  have  sent  you  some  letters  to  Florence,  but  that  I  knew  Mr. 
Mann  would  be  of  more  use  to  you  than  all  of  them.  Pray  make  him 
my  compliments.  Cultivate  your  Italian,  while  you  are  at  Floreuoei 
where  it  is  spoken  in  its  utmost  purity,  but  ill  pron  lunced. 

Pray  save  me  the  seed  of  some  of  the  best  melons  you  eat,  and  put 
it  up  dry  in  paper.  You  need  not  send  it  me ;  but  Mr.  Harte  will  bring 
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it  in  his  pocket  when  he  comes  over.  I  shojld  likewise  be  glad  of 
some  cottings  of  the  best  figs,  especially  la  fiea  gentile^  and  the  Mal- 
tese ;  bet  as  this  is  not  tlie  season  for  them,  Mr.  Mann  will,  I  dare 
say,  op.dertake  that  commission,  ond  sent  them  to  me  at  the  proper 
time  \y  Le^-liom.  Adieu.  Endeavonr  to  please  others,  and  divert  your- 
u^if  as  mncL  as  ever  yon  can,  en  honnite  et  galant  homme. 

r.  6.  I  send  yon  the  inclosed  to  deliver  to  Lord  Rochford,  npon  yoor 
vrivA?  f\  Turin. 


LETTER  OOXXX. 

Lonos,  Awg,  %tO,B.  1790. 

Mr  DSAB  Fkibnd  :  Since  your  letter  from  Sienna,  which  gave  me  a 
very  imperfect  account  both  of  your  illness  and  your  recovery,  I  have 
not  received  ore  word  either  from  3'ou  or  Mr.  Harte.  I  impute  this  to 
the  carelessness  of  the  post  singly :  and  the  great  distance  between  us 
at  present  exposes  our  letters  to  those  accidents.  But  when  you  come 
to  Paris,  from  whence  the  letters  arrive  here  very  regularly,  I  shall 
insist  upon  you  writing  to  me  constantly  once  a- week;  and  that  npon 
the  same  day,  for  instance,  every  Thursday,  that  I  may  know  by  what 
mail  to  expect  your  letter.  I  shall  also  require  you  to  be  more  minute 
in  your  account  of  yourself  than  you  have  liitherto  been,  or  than  I  have 
required ;  because  of  the  informations  which  I  received  from  time  to 
time  from  Mr.  Hnrte.  At  Paris  you  will  be  out  of  your  time,  and  must 
set  up  for  yourself;  it  is  then  that  I  shall  be  very  solicitous  to  know 
how  you  carry  on  your  business.  While  Mr.  Harte  was  vour  partner, 
the  care  was  his  share,  and  the  profit  vours.  But,  at  Pans,  if  yon  will 
have  the  latter,  you  must  take  the  fonner  along  with  it.  It  will  be 
quite  a  new  world  to  you;  very  different  from  the  little  world  that  you 
have  hitherto  seen ;  and  you  will  have  much  more  to  do  in  it.  Yon 
must  keep  your  little  accounts  constantly  every  morning,  if  you  would 
not  have  them  run  mU  confusion,  and  swell  to  a  bulk  that  wuuld 
frighten  yon  from  ever  looking  into  them  at  all.  Yon  must  allow  some 
time  for  learning  what  you  do  not  know,  and  some  for  keeping  what 
yon  do  know ;  and  yon  must  leave  a  great  deal  of  time  for  your  plea- 
cures  ;  which  ([  repeat  it  again)  are  now  become  the  most  necessary 
part  of  your  education.  It  is  by  conversations,  dinners,  suppers,  enter- 
teinments,  &c.  in  the  best  companies,  that  you  must  be  formed  for  the 
^orld.  Le9  tnanUreiy  les  agrSmens^  les  graee9^  cannot  be  learned  by 
tLeory,  they  are  only  to  be  got  by  use  among  those  who  have  them ; 
and  ihf  y  are  now  the  main  object  of  your  life,  as  they  are  the  necessary 
steps  to  your  fortune.  A  man  of  the  best  parts,  and  the  greatest  learn- 
in;3^  if  he  does  not  know  the  world  by  his  own  experience  and  observa- 
tion, will  te  very  absurd ;  and  consequently  very  nnwelcome  in  com- 
pany. He  may  say  very  good  things;  bat  they  will  probably  be  so  ill- 
timed,  misplaoed,  or  improperly  addressed,  that  he  had  much  better 
hold  his  tongue.  Full  of  his  own  matter,  and  uninformed  of^  or  inat 
tentive  to,  the  partioolar  circnmstancea  and  situitions  of  the  company , 
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he  TentA  it  indisoriminately ;  he  puts  some  people  oat  of  oouQtenaiioe; 
be  shocks  others;  and  frightens  all,  who  dread  what  may  come  oat  next. 
The  most  general  nile  tiiat  I  can  give  you  for  the  world,  and  which 
your  experience  will  convince  you  of  the  truth  of,  is,  Never  to  give  th« 
tone  to  the  company,  but  to  take  it  from  them ;  and  to  labour  more  to 
put  them  in  conceit  with  themselves,  than  to  ni^e  them  admire  yoo. 
Those  whom  you  can  make  like  themselves  better,  will,  I  promise  yen, 
like  you  very  well. 

A  system-monger,  who,  without  knowing  anything  of  the  world  by 
experience,  has  formed  a  system  of  it  in  his  dusty  oel^  lays  it  down,  for 
example,  that  (from  the  general  nature  of  mankind)  flattery  is  pleasing. 
He  will  therefoi-e  flatter.  But  how?  Why,  indiscriminately.  And, 
instead  of  repairing  and  heightening  the  piece  judiciously,  with  soft 
colours  and  a  delicate  pencil ;  with  a  coarse  brush,  and  a  great  deal  of 
white  wash,  he  daube  and  besmears  the  piece  he  means  to  adorn.  His 
flattery  offends  even  his  patnm ;  and  is  almost  too  gross  for  his  mistress. 
A  man  of  the  world  knows  the  force  of  flattery  as  well  as  he  does;  but 
then  he  knows  how,  when,  and  where  to  give  it;  he  proportions  bia 
dose  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient.  He  flatters  by  application,  by 
inference,  by  comparison,  by  hint,  and  seldom  directly.  In  the  oourM 
of  the  world,  there  is  the  same  diflference,  in  everything,  between  ^a- 
tem  and  practice. 

I  long  to  have  yon  at  Paris,  which  is  to  bo  your  great  school ;  jon 
will  be  then  in  a  manner  within  reach  of  me. 

Tell  me,  are  yon  perfectly  recovered,  or  do  you  still  find  any  remain- 
ing complaint  upon  your  lungs?  Your  diet  should  be  cooling,  and  at 
the  same  time  nourisliing.  Milks  of  all  kinds  are  proper  for  you;  winef 
of  all  kinds  bad.  A  great  deal  of  gentle,  and  no  violent  exercise,  is  good 
for  yon.    Adieu.     Gratia,  fama^  et  wUetudo,  oontingat  dbvndsl 


LETTER  OOXXXI. 

Lo>r9V,  CeM>0r  II,  ^.  A  ITBflL 

Mt  i>bab  Fbikhd  :  This  letter  will,  I  am  persnaded,  find  yon,  and  I 
hope  safely,  arrived  at  Montpelier ;  from  whence  I  trust  that  Mr.  Harte's 
indisposition  will,  by  being  totally  removed,  allow  yon  to  get  to  Paris 
bef<»re  OhHstmas.  Voo  will  there  find  two  people,  who,  though  bcih 
English,  I  recommend  in  the  stron^cest  manner  possible  to  yonr  atten* 
tion ;  and  advise  you  to  form  the  most  intimate  connections  with  them 
both,  in  their  diflerent  ways.  The  one  is  a  man  whom  you  already 
know  something  of,  but  not  near  enough :  it  is  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon ; 
who,  next  to  you,  is  the  truest  ol^ect  of  my  affection  and  esteem ;  and 
who  ([  am  proud  to  say  it)  caIIs  me,  and  considers  me  as  bis  adopted 
father.  His  parts  are  as  quick  as  his  knowledge  is  extensive ;  and  if 
quality  were  worth  putting  into  an  account,  where  every  otiier  item  is 
so  much  more  valuable,  he  is  the  first  almost  in  this  country,  tlie  figure 
lie  will  make  in  it,  soon  after  he  returns  to  it,  will,  if  I  am  not  more  mis* 
taken  than  ever  I  was  in  my  life,  equal  his  birth  and  my  hopes.  Sucii 
a  eonnection  will  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  yoa;  and,  I  oaa  aware  youi 
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that  he  is  extremely  disposed  to  form  It  upon  my  account;  and  will, 
1  hope  and  believe,  desire  to  improve  and  cement  it  npon  your  own. 

In  our  parliamentary  government,  connections  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary;  and,  if  prudently  formed  and  ably  maintained,  the  succes^s  of  them 
is  infallible.  There  are  two  sorts  of  connections,  which  I  would  always 
advise  you  to  have  in  view.  The  first  I  will  call  equal  ones;  by  which 
I  mean  those,  where  the  two  connecting  parties  reciprocally  find  their 
account,  from  pretty  near  an  equal  degree  of  parts  and  abilities.  In 
those,  there  must  be  a  fi*eer  communication ;  each  must  see  that  the 
other  is  able,  and  be  convinced  that  he  is  willing  to  be  of  use  to  him. 
Bonour  must  be  the  principle  of  such  connections ;  and  there  must  be  a 
mutual  dependence,  that  present  and  separate  interest  shall  not  be  able 
to  break  them.  There  must  be  a  Joint  system  of  action ;  and,  in  case 
of  different  opinions,  each  must  recede  a  little,  in  order  at  last  to  form 
an  unanimous  one.  Such,  I  hope,  will  be  your  connection  with  Lord 
Huntingdon.  You  will  both  come  into  Parliament  at  the  same  time; 
and  if  you  have  an  equal  share  of  abilities  and  application,  you  and  he, 
with  other  young  people,  with  whom  you  will  naturally  associate,  may 
form  a  band  which  will  be  respected  by  any  administration,  and  make  a 
figure  in  the  public.  The  other  sort  of  connections  I  call  unequal  ones; 
that  is,  where  the  parts  are  all  on  one  side,  and  the  rank  and  fortune  on 
the  other.  Here,  the  advantage  is  all  on  one  side ;  but  that  advantage 
must  be  ably  and  artfully  concealed.  Complaisance  an  engaging  man- 
ner, and  a  patient  toleration  of  certain  airs  of  superiority,  must  cement 
them.  The  weaker  party  must  be  taken  by  the  heart,  his  head  giving 
DO  hold ;  and  he  must  be  governed,  by  being  made  to  believe  that  he 
governs.  These  people,  skilfully  led,  give  great  weight  to  their  leader. 
I  have  formerly  pointed  out  to  you  a  couple  that  I  take  to  be  proper  ob- 
jects for  your  skill :  and  you  will  meet  with  twenty  more,  for  they  are 
venr  rife. 

The  other  person  whom  I  recommended  to  you  is  a  wqman ;  not  as  a 
woman,  for  that  is  not  immediately  my  business ;  besides,  I  fear  that 
she  is  turned  of  fifty.  It  is  Lady  Hervey,  whom  I  directed  you  to  call 
upon  at  Dijon,  but  who,  to  my  great  joy,  because  to  your  great 
advantage,  passes  all  this  winter  at  Paris.  She  has  been  bred  all  her 
life  at  courts;  of  which  she  has  acquired  all  the  easy  good-breeding  and 
politeness,  without  the  frivolousness.  She  has  all  the  reading  that  a 
woman  should  have ;  and  more  than  any  woman  need  have ;  for  she 
understands  Latin  perfectly  well,  though  she  wisely  conceals  it.  As 
she  will  look  upon  you  as  her  son,  I  desire  that  you  will  look  upon  her 
as  my  delegate :  trust,  consult,  and  apply  to  her  without  reserve.  No 
woman  evei  had  more  than  she  has,  le  ton  de  la par/aitement  bonne 
eompagnie^  les  mantles  engageantes^  tt  le  je  ne  eats  quoi  qui  plait. 
Desire  her  to  reprove  and  correct  any,  and  every,  the  least  error  and 
inaccuracy  in  your  manners,  air,  address,  &c.  No  woman  in  Europe 
can  do  it  so  well;  none  will  do  it  more  willingly,  or  in  a  more  proper 
and  obliging  manner.  In  such  a  case,  she  will  not  put  you  out  of 
countenance,  by  telling  you  of  it  in  company ;  but  either  intimate  it  by 
some  sign,  or  wait  for  an  opportunity  when  you  are  alone  together. 
She  is  also  in  the  best  French  company,  where  she  will  not  only  intro- 
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duoe,  hut  puff  jan^  if  I  may  nse  so  low  a  word.  And  I  can  aseure  yoa 
that  it  is  no  little  help,  in  the  beau  monde^  to  be  puffed  there  bj  a 
fashionable  woman.  I  send  yon  tlie  inclosed  billet  to  carry  her,  only 
as  a  certificate  of  the  identity  of  your  person,  which  I  take  it  for 
granted  she  could  not  know  again. 

Yon  would  be  so  much  surprised  to  receive  a  whole  letter  from  me 
without  any  mention  of  the  exterior  ornaments  necessary  for  a  gentle- 
man, as  manners,  elocution,  air,  address,  graces,  &c.  that,  to  comply 
with  your  expectations,  I  will  touch  npon  them;  and  tell  yon,  that 
when  you  come  to  England,  I  will  shew  yon  some  people,  whom  I  do 
not  now  care  to  name,  raised  to  the  highest  stations  singly  by  those 
exterior  and  adventitious  ornaments;  whose  parts  would  never  have 
entitled  them  to  the  smallest  office  in  the  excise.  Are  they  then  neces- 
sary, and  worth  acquiring,  or  not?  Yon  will  see  many  instances  of  this 
kind  at  Paris,  particularly  a  glaring  one,  of  a  person*  raised  to  the 
highest  posts  and  dignities  in  France,  as  well  as  to  be  absolute  sovereign 
of  the  heau  monde^  singly  by  the  graces  of  his  person  and  address ;  by 
woman^s  chit-chat,  accompanied  with  important  gestures ;  by  an  impos* 
ing  air,  and  pleasing  abord.  Nay,  by  these  helps,  he  even  passes  for  a 
wit,  though  he  hath  certainly  no  nncommon  share  of  it.  I  will  not 
name  him,  because  it  would  be  very  imprudent  in  you  to  do  it.  A 
young  fellow,  at  his  first  entrance  into  the  beau  monde^  must  not  o^end 
the  kmg  de  facto  there.  It  is  very  (»ften  more  necessaiy  to  conceal  con- 
tempt than  resentment,  the  former  being  never  forgiven,  but  the  latter 
sometimes  forgot. 

There  is  a  small  quarto  book,  entitled,  Histoire  Ohronologique  de  la 
France^  lately  published  by  Le  President  H6nault ;  a  man  of  parts  and 
learning,  with  whom  yon  will  probably  get  acquainted  at  Paris.  I 
desire  that  it  may  always  lie  npon  your  table,  for  your  recourse  as  often 
as  you  read  history.  The  chronology,  though  cliiefly  relative  to  the 
history  of  France,  is  not  singly  confined  to  it ;  but  the  most  interesting 
events  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe  are  also  inserted,  and  many  of  them 
adorned  by  short,  pretty,  and  just  reflections.  The  new  edition  of  Ze$ 
Memoirea  de  Sully^  in  three  quarto  volumes,  is  also  extremely  well 
worth  your  reading,  as  it  will  give  yon  a  clearer  and  truer  notion  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  the  French  history,  than  yon  can  yet 
have  formed  from  all  the  other  books  you  may  have  read  upon  the  sub- 
ject. That  prince,  I  mean  Henry  the  Fourth,  had  all  the  accomplish- 
ments and  virtues  of  a  hero,  and  of  a  king,  and  almost  of  a  man.  The 
last  are  the  most  rarely  seen.    May  yon  possess  them  all  I    Adieu. 

Pray  make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Harte,  and  let  him  know  that  I 
have  this  moment  received  his  letter  of  the  12th,  N.  S.,  from  Antibsa. 
It  requires  no  immediate  answer ;  I  shall  therefore  dday  mine  till  I 
have  another  from  him.  Give  him  the  inclosed,  which  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Eliot. 


•  M.  toMw^elua  da  RIohellM 
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LETTER  CCXXXII. 

IiOKDO>,  Kb9ttnler  1,  O.  S.  17?9. 

Mt  Deab  Friend  :  I  hope  that  this  letter  will  not  find  you  still  at 
Montpelier,  but  rather  be  sent  after  you  from  thence  to  Paris,  where,  I 
am  persuaded,  that  Mr.  Harte  cuuld  nnd  as  good  advice  for  his  leg  as  at 
Montpelier,  if  not  better ;  but  if  he  is  of  a  different  opinion,  I  am  sure 
you  ought  to  stay  there  as  long  as  he  desires. 

"While  you  are  in  France,  I  could  wish  that  the  hours  you  allot  for 
historical  amusement  should  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  history  of 
France.  One  always  reads  history  to  most  advantage  in  that  country 
to  which  it  is  relative ;  not  only  books,  but  persons  being  ever  at  hand 
to  solve  doubts  and  clear  up  difficulties.  I  do  by  do  means  advise  you 
to  throw  away  your  time  in  ransacking  like  a  dull  antiquarian,  the 
minute  and  unimportant  parts  of  remote  and  fabulous  times.  Let  block- 
heads read  what  blockheads  wrote.  And  a  general  notion  of  the  history 
of  France,  from  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Franks,  to  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  is  sufficient  for  use,  consequently  sufficient 
for  you.  There  are,  however,  in  those  remote  times,  some  remarkable 
aras,  that  deserve  more  particular  attention ;  1  mean  those  in  which 
some  notable  alterations  happened  in  the  constitution  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment. As,  for  example,  the  settlement  of  Clovis  in  Gaul,  and  the 
form  of  government  which  he  then  established ;  for,  by  the  way,  that 
form  of  government  differed  in  this  particular  from  all  the  other  Gothic 
governments,  that  the  people,  neither  collectively  nor  by  representatives, 
had  any  share  in  it.  It  was  a  mixture  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy; 
and  what  were  called  the  States  General  of  France  consisted  only  of  the 
nobility  and  clergy,  till  the  time  of  Philip  le  Bel,  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  firat  called  the  people  to  those  assemblies, 
by  no  means  for  the  good  of  the  people,  who  were  only  amused  by  this 
pretended  honour;  but,  in  tnith,  to  check  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and 
induce  them  to  grant  the  money  he  wanted  for  his  profusion ;  this  was 
a  scheme  of  Enguerrand  de  Marigny,  his  minister,  who  governed  both 
him  and  his  kingdom  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  called  tlie  coadju- 
tor and  governor  of  the  kingdom.  Char)es  Martel  laid  aside  these 
assemblies,  and  governed  by  open  force.  Pepin  restored  them,  and 
attached  them  to  him,  and  with  them  the  nation ;  by  which  means  he 
deposed  Childeric,  and  mounted  the  throne.  This  is  a  second  period 
worth  your  attention.  The  third  race  of  kings,  which  begins  with 
Hugues  Capet,  is  a  third  period.  A  judiciofis  reader  of  history  will 
save  himself  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  by  attending  with  care 
only  to  those  interesting  periods  of  history,  wh>oh  furnish  remarkable 
events,  and  make  aeras;  and  going  slightly  over  the  common  run  of 
events.  Some  people  read  history,  as  others  read  the  Pilgrim^s  Pro- 
irress;  giving  equal  attention  to,  and  iDdiscrimiP4^«ly  loading  their 
memories  with  every  part  alike.  But  I  would  have  you  read  it  in  a 
different  manner:  take  the  shortest  general  history  you  can  find  of 
every  country ;  and  mark  down  in  that  history  the  most  important 
(>eriods,  such  as  conquests,  changes  of  kings,  and  alterations  of  the  fom 
of  Koverument ;  and  then  have  recourse  to  more  extensive  Kistories^  oi 
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particular  treatises,  relative  to  toose  great  points.  Oonsider  tbem  well, 
trace  up  their  causes,  and  follow  tlieir  consequences.  For  instancy 
there  is  a  most  excellent,  though  very  short  history  of  France,  by  Le 
Gendre.  Read  that  with  attention,  and  you  will  know  enough  of  the 
general  history ;  but  when  you  find  there  such  remarkable  periods  as 
are  above  mentioned,  consult  Mezeray,  and  other  the  best  and  minutest 
historians,  as  well  as  political  treatises  upon  those  subjects.  In  later 
times.  Memoirs,  from  those  of  Philip  de  Oommines,  down  to  the  innu- 
merable ones  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  have  been  of  great 
use,  and  thrown  great  light  upon  particular  parts  of  history. 

Conversation  in  France,  if  you  have  the  address  and  dexterity  to  turn 
it  upon  useful  subjects,  will  exceedingly  improve  your  historical  know- 
ledge; for  people  there,  however  classically  ignorant  they  maybe,  think 
it  a  shame  to  be  ignorant  of  the  history  of  their  own  country :  they  read 
that,  if  they  read  nothing  else,  and  having  often  read  nothing  else,  are 
proud  of  having  read  that,  and  talk  of  it  willingly ;  even  the  women  are 
well  instructed  in  that  sort  of  reading.  I  am  far  from  meaning  by  this, 
that  you  should  always  be  talking  wisely,  in  company,  of  books,  his- 
tory, and  matters  of  knowledge.  There  are  many  companies  which  you 
will,  and  ought  to  keep,  where  such  conversations  would  be  misplaced 
and  ill-timed ;  your  own  good  sense  must  distinguish  the  company  and 
the  time.  You  must  trifle  only  with  triflers ;  and  be  serious  only  with 
the  serious,  but  dance  to  those  who  pipe.  Gut  in  thsatrum  Gato  seteri 
venUti?  was  justly  said  to  an  old  man:  how  much  more  so  would  it 
be  to  one  of  your  age  ?  From  the  moment  that  you  are  dressed  and  go 
out,  ]K>cket  all  your  knowledge  with  your  watch,  and  never  pull  it  out 
in  company  unless  desired :  the  producing  of  the  one  unasked,  implies 
ehat  you  are  weary  of  the  company;  and  the  producing  of  the  other 
onrequired,  will  make  the  company  weary  of  you.  Company  is  a 
republic  too  jealous  of  its  liberties,  to  sutler  a  dictator  even  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour ;  and  yet  in  that,  as  in  all  republics,  there  are  some  few 
who  really  govern ;  but  then  it  is  by  seeming  to  disclaim,  instead  of 
Attempting  to  usurp  the  power:  that  is  the  occasion  in  which  manners, 
dexterity,  address,  and  the  undefinable  je  ns  sais  quoi  triumph ;  if  pro- 
perly exerted,  their  conquest  is  sure,  and  the  more  lasting  for  not  being 
perceived.  Remember,  that  this  is  not  only  your  first  and  greatest,  but; 
ought  to  be  almost  your  only  object,  while  you  are  in  France. 

I  know  that  many  of  your  countrymen  are  apt  to  call  the  freedom  and 
vivacity  of  the  French,  petulancy  and  ill-breeding;  but,  should  you 
think  so,  I  desire  upon  many  accounts  that  yon  will  not  say  so*  I  admit 
that  it  may  be  so  in  some  instances  of  petite  maitree  etowrdie^  and  in  some 
young  people  unbroken  to  the  world ;  but  1  can  assure  you,  that  you 
will  find  it  much  otherwise  with  peopleof  a  certain  rank  and  age,  upon 
whose  model  you  will  do  very  well  to  form  yourself.  We  call  their 
ateady  assurance,  impudence:  why?  Only  because  whac  we  call 
modesty  is  awkward  bashfnlness,  and  mauvaiee  honte.  For  my  part, 
I  see  no  impudence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  infinite  utility  and  ad  (ou- 
tage, in  presenting  one^s  self  with  the  same  coolness  and  uuconcern  in 
any,  and  every  company  \  till  one  can  do  that^  I  am  very  sure  that  one 
can  never  piesent  one's  self  weiL    Whatever  ia  done  under  ^noeru 
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and  embamssment,  must  be  ill  done ;  and,  till  a  man  is  absolutely  easy 
and  unoonoerned  in  every  company,  he  will  never  be  thought  to  have 
kept  good,  nor  be  very  welcome  in  it.  A  steady  assurance,  with  seem* 
ing  modesty,  is  possibly  the  most  useful  qualification  that  a  man  can 
have  in  every  part  of  life.  A  man  would  certainly  make  a  very  consi- 
derable fortune  and  figure  in  the  world,  whose  modesty  and  timidity 
should  oiten,  as  bashfuhiess  always  does,  (put  him  in  the  deplorable  and 
lamentable  situation  of  the  pious  Mneas^  when  ohstupuit^  steteruntqtts 
eomof ;  et  vaxfau&ibns  hcmt)  I    Fortune  (as  well  as  women) 


-  born  to  be  coDtroUed, 


Stoopfl  to  th«  forward  and  (he  bold. 

Assurance  and  intrepidity,  under  the  white  banner  of  seeming  modesty 
clear  the  way  for  merit,  that  would  otherwise  be  discouraged  by  dim- 
culties  in  its  journey;  whereas  barefaced  impudence  is  the  noisy  aud 
blustering  harbinger  of  a  worthless  and  senseless  usurper. 

You  will  tliink  that  I  shall  never  have  done  recommending  to  you 
these  exterior  worldly  accomplishments,  and  you  will  think  right,  for  I 
never  shall;  they  are  of  too  great  consequence  to  you  for  me  to  be 
indifferent  or  negligent  about  them :  the  shining  part  of  your  future 
figure  and  fortune  depends  now  wholly  upon  them.  These  are  the 
acquisitions  which  must  give  efficacy  and  success  to  those  you  have 
already  made.  To  have  it  said  and  believed  tliat  you  are  the  most 
learned  man  in  England,  would  be  no  more  tlian  was  said  and  believed 
of  Dr.  Bentley;  but  to  have  it  said,  at  the  same  time,  that  you  are  also 
the  best  bred,  most  polite,  and  agreeable  man  in  the  kingdom,  would  be 
such  a  happy  compositicm  of  a  character  as  1  never  yet  knew  any  one 
man  deserve;  and  which  I  will  endeavour,  as  well  as  ardently  wish, 
tliat  you  may.  Absolute  perfection  is,  I  well  know,  unattainable ;  but 
I  know  too,  that  a  man  of  parts  may  be  unweariedly  aiming  at  it,  and 
arrive  pretty  near  it.    Try,  labour,  persevere.    Adieu, 

LETTER  OOXXXIII. 

LonKW,  Nd9€mbtir  8,  O.  &  1750.  / 

M^T  DBAB  FaiKirD :  Before  you  get  to  Paris,  where  you  will  soon  be 
left  to  your  own  discretion,  if  you  have  any,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
sliould  understand  one  another  thoroughly ;  which  is  the  most  probable 
way  of  preventing  disputes.  Money,  the  cause  of  much  mischief  in  the 
world,  is  the  cause  of  most  quarrels  between  father?  and  sons;  the  for- 
mer commonly  thinking,  that  they  cannot  give  too  little,  and  the  latter, 
that  they  cannot  have  enough ;  both  equally  in  the  wrong.  You  mu«it  do 
me  the  justicte  to  acknowledge,  that  I  have  hitherto  neither  stinted  nor 
prndged  any  expense  that  could  be  of  use,  or  real  pleasure  to  you ;  and 
I  can  assure  you,  by  the  way,  that  you  have  travelled  at  a  much  more 
considerable  expense  than  I  did  myself;  but  I  never  so  much  as  thouglit 
of  that,  while  Mr.  Harte  was  at  the  head  of  your  finances ;  being  very 
sure  that  the  sums  granted  were  scrupulously  applied  to  the  uses  for 
which  they  were  intended.    But  the  case  will  soon  be  altered,  and  yoo 
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will  be  your  own  receiver  and  treasnrer.  However,  I  promise  yon, 
that  we  will  not  qnarrel  singly  upon  the  quantum^  which  shall  be 
cheerfully  and  freely  granted ;  the  application  and  appropriation  of  it 
will  be  the  material  point,  which  I  am  now  going  to  clear  up  and 
finally  settle  with  yon.  I  will  fix,  or  even  name,  no  settled  allowance ; 
though  I  well  know  in  my  own  mind  what  would  be  the  proper  one ; 
but  I  will  first  try  your  draughts,  by  which  I  can  in  a  good  degree 
judge  of  your  conduct.  This  only  1  tell  you  in  general,  that  if  the 
channels  through  which  my  money  is  to  go  are  the  proper  ones,  the 
source  shall  not  be  scanty ;  but  should  it  deviate  into  dirty,  muddy,  and 
obscure  ones,  (which  by  the  by,  it  cannot  do  for  a  week  without  my 
knowing  it)  I  give  you  fair  and  timely  notice,  that  the  source  will 
instantly  be  dry.  Mr.  Harte,  in  establishing  you  at  Paris,  will  point 
out  to  you  those  proper  channels:  he  will  leave  you  there  upon  the  foot 
of  a  man  of  fashion,  and  I  will  continue  you  upon  the  same;  you  will 
have  your  coach,  your  valet  de  chambre,  your  own  footman,  and 
a  valet  de  place ;  which,  by  the  way,  is  one  servant  more  than  I  had.  I 
would  have  you  very  well  drest,  by  which  I  mean  drest  as  the  gene- 
rality of  people  of  fashion  are ;  that  is,  not  to  be  taken  notice  of,  for 
being  either  more  or  less  fine  than  other  people:  it  is  by  being  well 
drest,  not  finely  drest,  that  a  gentleman  should  be  distinguished.  You 
must  frequent  les  spectacles^  which  expense  I  shall  willingly  supply. 
You  must  play  d  des  petits  jetix  de  commerce  in  mixed  companies ;  that 
article  is  trifling;  I  shall  pay  it  cheerfully.  All  the  other  articles  of 
pocket  money  are  very  inconsiderable  at  Paris,  in  comparison  of  what 
they  are  here,  the  silly  custom  of  giving  money  wherever  one  dines  or 
Bups,  and  the  expensive  importunity  of  subscriptions,  not  being  yet 
Introduced  there.  Having  thus  reckoned  up  all  the  decent  expenses  of 
a  gentleman,  which  J  will  most  readily  defray,  I  come  now  to  those 
which  1  will  neither  bear  nor  supply.  The  fii*st  of  these  is  gaming,  of 
which,  though  I  have  not  the  least  reason  to  suspect  you,  I  think  it 
necessary  eventually  to  assure  you,  that  no  consideration  in  the  world 
shall  ever  make  me  pay  your  play  debts;  should  you  ever  urge  to  me 
that  vour  honour  is  pawned,  I  should  most  immoveably  answer  you, 
that  It  was  your  honour,  not  mine,  that  was  pawned ;  and  that  your 
Veditor  might  e'en  take  the  pawn  for  the  debt. 

Low  company,  and  low  pleasures,  are  always  much  more  costly  than 
liberal  and  elegant  ones.  The  disgraceful  riots  of  a  tavern  are  much 
more  expensive,  as  well  as  dishonournble,  than  the  sometimes  pardonable 
excesses  in  good  company.  I  must  absolutely  hear  of  no  tavern  scrapes 
and  squabbles. 

I  come  now  to  another  and  very  material  point ;  I  mean  women ;  and 
I  will  not  address  myself  to  you  upon  this  subject,  eitlier  in  a  religious, 
a  moral,  or  a  parental  style.  I  will  even  lay  aside  my  age,  remember 
yours,  and  speak  to  you  as  one  man  of  pleasure,  if  he  had  parts  too, 
would  speak  to  another.  I  will  by  no  means  pay  for  whores,  and  their 
never-failing  consequences,  surgeons ;  nor  will  I,  upon  any  account,  keep 
singers,  dancers,  actresses,  and  id  genus  omne;  and,  independently  of  the 
expense,  I  must  tell  you,  that  such  connections  would  give  me,  and  all 
^nsible  people,  the  utmost  contempt  for  your  parts  and  address :  a  young 
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fellow  miiBt  have  as  little  sense  as  address,  to  ventare,  or  more  properlj 
V  sacrifice,  his  health,  and  min  his  fortune,  with  snoh  sort  of  creatures* 
u  such  a  place  as  Paris  especially,  where  gallantnr  is  both  the  profession 
*2d  the  practice  of  every  woman  of  fashion.    To  speak  plainly,  I  will 

rot  forgive  your  understanding  c s  and  p        j;  nor  will  yt»ur  con- 

ntitution  forg.ve  them  you.  Those  distempers,  as  well  as  their  cures, 
faL  nine  times  in  ten  upon  the  lungs.  This  argument,  I  am  sure,  ought 
to  havt  "weight  with  you;  for  I  protest  to  you,  that  if  you  meet  with 
any  sucL  accident,  1  would  not  give  one  year's  purchase  for  your  life. 
I^iastly,  there  is  another  sort  of  expense  that  I  will  not  allow,  only  be* 
cause  it  is  a  silly  one;  I  mean  tlie  fooling  away  your  money  in  baubles 
at  toy-shops.  Have  one  handsome  snuff-box,  (if  you  take  snuff,)  and  one 
nandsome  sword :  but  then  no  more  pretty  and  very  useless  tilings. 

By  what  goes  l^efore,  you  will  easily  perceive,  that  I  mean  to  allow 
you  whatever  is  necessary,  not  only  for  the  figure,  but  for  the  pleasures 
of  a  gentleman,  and  not  to  supply  the  profusion  of  a  rake.  This,  you 
must  confess,  does  not  savour  of  either  the  severity  or  parsimony  of  old 
a£^.  I  consider  this  agreement  between  us,  as  a  subsidiary  treaty  on 
my  part,  for  services  to  be  performed  on  yours.  I  promise  you,  that  I 
will  be  AS  punctual  in  the  payment  of  the  subsidies,  as  England  has  been 
%^.uring  the  last  war;  but  then  I  give  yon  notice  at  the  same  time,  that  I 
require  a  much  more  scrupulous  execution  of  the  treaty  on  your  part, 
than  we  met  with  on  that  of  our  allies ;  or  else  that  payment  will  be 
stopped.  1  hope  all  that  I  have  now  said  was  absolutely  unnecessary, 
and  that  sentiments  more  worthy  and  more  noble  than  pecuniary  ones, 
would  of  themselves  have  pointed  out  to  you  the  conduct  I  recommend ; 
but,  at  all  events,  I  resolved  to  be  once  for  all  explicit  with  you,  that,  in 
the  worst  that  can  happen,  you  mav  not  plead  ignorance,  and  complain 
that  I  had  not  sufficiently  explained  to  you  my  intentions. 

Having  mentioned  the  word  rake,  I  must  say  a  word  or  two  more 
on  that  subject,  because  young  people  tjoo  frequently,  and  always  fatally, 
are  apt  to  mistake  that  character  for  that  of  a  man  of  pleasure ;  whereas, 
there  are  not  in  the  world  two  characters  more  different.  A  rake  is  a 
composition  of  all  the  lowest,  most  ignoble,  degrading,  and  sliameful 
Tices ;  they  all  conspire  to  disgrace  his  character,  and  to  ruin  his  fortune ; 
while  wine  and  the  p — x  contend  which  shall  soonest  and  most  effectu- 
ally destroy  his  constitution.  A  dissolute,  flagitious  footman,  or  porter, 
makes^ful;  as  good  a  rake  as  a  man  of  the  first  quality.  By  the  by,  let 
me  tell  you,  tLat  in  the  wildest  part  of  my  youth,  I  never  was  a  rake, 
but  on  the  contrary,  always  detested  and  despised  that  character. 

A  man  of  plaasure,  though  not  always  so  scrupulous  as  he  should  be, 
and  as  one  day  he  will  wish  he  had  been,  refines  at  least  his  pleasures 
hy  taste,  accompanies  them  with  decency,  and  enjoys  them  with  dignity. 
Few  men  can  be  men  of  pleasure,  every  man  may  be  a  rake.  Reuieinber 
that  1  shall  know  every  thing  you  say  or  do  at  Paris,  as  exactly  as  if,  by 
the  force  of  magic,  I  could  follow  you  everywhere,  like  a  Sylph  or  a 
Gu6me,  invisible  myself.  Seneca  says,  very  prettily,  that  one  ^ould  a^k 
nothing  of  God,  but  what  one  should  be  wiUing  that  men  sJiOuld  know ; 
nor  of  men,  but  what  one  should  be  wiUing  that  God^kould  know;  J 
advise  you  to  say  and  do  notliing  at  Paris,  but  whatydu  would  be  wih- 
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ng  that  I  shonld  know.  I  hope,  nay,  I  believe,  that  will  be  the 
Sense,  I  dare  say,  you  do  not  want;  instruction,  I  am  sure,  you  have 
never  wanted :  experience  yon  are  daily  gaining :  all  which  together 
must  inevitably  (I  should  think)  make  you  both  respectable  et  cimable, 
the  perfection  of  a  human  character.  In  that  oi)se  nothing  ^hall  be 
wanting  on  my  part,  and  yon  shall  solidly  experience  all  the  extent  and 
tenderness  of  my  atfection  for  you;  but  dread  the  reverse  of  bothl 
Adieu  1 

P.  8.  When  yon  get  to  Paris,  after  you  have  been  to  wait  on  Lord 
Albemarle,  go  to  see  Mr.  Yorke,  whom  I  have  particular  ressons  for  de- 
siring that  you  should  be  well  with,  as  I  shall  hereafter  explain  to  you. 
Let  him  know  that  my  orders,  and  your  own  inclinations,  oocspirea  to 
make  you  desire  his  friendship  and  protection. 


LETTER    OOXXXIV. 

AfT  DEAB  Friknd  :  I  have  sent  yon  so  many  preparatory  l^^tters  for 
Paris,  that  this,  which  will  meet  you  there,  shall  only  be  a  summary  of 
them  all. 

You  have  hitherto  had  more  liberty  than  any  body  of  your  age  ever 
had ;  and  I  must  do  you  the  justice  to  own,  that  you  have  made  a  bet- 
ter use  of  it  than  most  people  of  your  age  would  have  done;  but  then, 
though  you  had  not  a  jailer,  you  had  a  friend  with  you.  At  Paris,  you 
will  not  only  be  untionfined,  but  .nnassisted.  Your  own  good  sense 
must  be  your  only  guide :  I  have  great  confidence  in  it,  and  am  con- 
vinced that  I  shall  receive  just  such  accounts  of  your  conduct  at  Paris 
as  I  could  wish ;  for  I  tell  you  beforehand,  that  I  shall  be  most  minutely 
informed  of  all  that  you  do,  and  almost  of  all  that  you  say  there.  En- 
joy the  pleasures  of  youth,  you  cannot  do  better :  but  refine  and  dignify 
them  like  a  man  of  parts ;  let  them  raise,  and  not  sink;  let  them  adoro 
and  not  vilify  your  character ;  let  them,  in  short,  be  the  pleasures  of  o 
gentleman,  and  taken  with  your  equals  at  least,  but  rather  with  youi 
superiors,  and  those  chiefly  French. 

Inquire  into  the  characters  of  the  several  Academicians,  before  yoTi 
form  a  connection  with  any  of  them :  and  be  most  upon  your  guard 
against  those  who  make  the  most  court  to  you. 

You  cannot  study  much  in  the  Academy ;  but  vou  may  study  usefully 
there,  if  you  are  an  ectmomist  of  your  time,  and  f»e?tow  only  unci  good 
books  those  quarters  and  halves  of  hours,  which  occur  to  e^  cry  body 
in  the  course  of  almost  every  day ;  and  which,  at  the  year's  end,  amount 
to  a  very  considerable  sura  of  time.  Let  Greek,  without  fail,  ^hare 
some  part  of  every  day ;  I  no  not  mean  the  Greek  poet^,  the  catches  of 
Anacreon,  or  the  tender  complaints  of  Theocritus,  or  even  ♦^he  porcer- 
like  language  of  Homer's  heroes ;  of  whom  all  sraatt*'r<»rs  in  Greex  know 
a  little,  quote  often,  and  talk  of  always;  but  I  mean  Plato,  Aristoteles, 
Demostlienes,  and  Thucydides,  whom  none  but  adepts  know.  It  is 
Greek  that  must  distinguish  you  in  the  learned  world,  Latin  alone  will 
aot :  and  Greek  miis^  be  sought  to  be  retained,  for  it  never  occurs  like 
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Lfitin.  Wlien  yoa  read  history  or  other  books  of  amnseroent,  let  erery 
language  you  are  master  of  have  its  turn,  so  Uiat  you  may  not  only 
retain,  but  improve  in  every  one.  I  also  desire  that  you  will  converse 
II  German  and  Italian,  with  all  the  Germans  and  the  Italians  with 
whom  you  converse  at  all.  This  will  be  a  very  agreeable  and  flattering 
thii:g  to  them,  and  a  very  nseful  one  to  you. 

Pray  apply  yourself  diligently  to  your  exercises;  for  though  the  do- 
ing tliem  well  is  not  supremely  meritorious,  the  doing  them  iU  is  illibe- 
ral, vulgar  and  ridiculous. 

I  recommend  theatrical  representations  to  you ;  which  are  excellent 
at  Paris.  The  tragedies  of  Corneille  and  Racine,  and  the  comedies  of 
Molidre,  well  attended  to,  are  admirable  lessons,  both  for  the  heart  and 
the  head.  There  is  not,  nor  ever  was,  any  theatre  comparable  to  the 
French.  If  the  music  of  the  French  operas  does  not  please  your  Italian 
ear,  the  words  of  them,  at  least,  are  sense  and  poetry,  which  is  mujch 
more  than  I  can  say  of  any  Italian  opera  that  I  ever  read  or  heard  in 
my  life. 

I  send  you  the  enclosed  letter  of  recommendation  to  Marquis  Matig- 
non,  which  I  would  have  you  deliver  to  him  as  soon  as  you  can;  you 
will,  I  am  sure,  feel  the  good  effects  of  his  warm  friendship  for  me,  and 
Lord  Bolingbroke ;  who  has  also  wrote  to  him  upon  your  subject.  By 
that,  and  by  the  other  letters  which  I  have  sent  you,  you  will  be  at 
once  so  thoroughly  introduced  into  the  best  French  company,  that  you 
must  take  some  pains  if  you.  will  keep  bad;  but  that  is  what  I  do  not 
suspect  yoa  of  You  have,  I  am  sure,  too  much  right  ambition,  to 
prefer  low  and  disgraceful  company,  to  tljat  of  your  superiors,  both  in 
rank  and  age.  Your  character,  and  consequently  your  fortune,  abso- 
lutely depends  upon  the  company  yon  keep,  and  the  turn  you  take  at 
Paris.  I  do  not,  in  the  least,  mean  a  grave  turn;  on  the  contrary,  a 
gay,  a  sprightl}',  but,  at  the  same  time  an  elegant  and  liberal  one. 

Keep  carefully  out  of  all  scrapes  and  quarrels.  They  lower  a  charac 
ter  extremely ;  and  are  particularly  dangerous  in  France ;  where  a  man 
is  dishonoured  by  not  resenting  an  afiront,  and  utterly  ruined  by  resen*^ 
ing  it.  The  young  Frenchmen  are  hasty,  giddy,  and  petulant ;  extremely 
national,  and  a/Dantageinc.  Forbear  from  any  national  jokes  or  refleo 
tions,  wliich  are  always  improper,  and  commonly  unjust.  The  colder 
northern  nations  generally  look  upon  France,  aa  a  whistling,  singing, 
dancing,  frivolous  nation ;  this  notion  is  very  far  from  being  a  true  one, 
though  many  petits  maizes  by  their  behaviour  seem  to  justify  it;  but 
those  very  petiU  maitres^  when  mellowed  by  age  and  experience,  very 
often  tarn  out  very  able  men.  The  number  of  great  generals  and 
statesmen,  as  well  as  excellent  authors,  that  France  has  produced,  is  ua 
undeniable  proof,  that  it  is  not  that  frivolous,  unthinking,  empty  nation 
that  northern  prejudices  suppose  it.  Seem  to  like  and  approve  of 
everything  at  first,  and  I  promise  you,  that  you  will  like  and  approve 
of  many  things  afterwards. 

I  expect  that  you  will  write  to  me  constantly,  once  every  week,  which 
I  desire  may  be  every  Thursday:  and  that  your  letters  may  inform  me 
of  your  personal  transactions ;  not  of  what  you  see,  bo  ft  ^f  whom  yoc 
9ee,  and  what  yon  do. 
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3e  your  own  monitor,  now  that  you  will  have^no  other.  As  to 
enunciation,  I  mnst  repeat  it  to  you  again  and  again^  that  theta  is  no 
one  thing  so  necessary:  all  other  talents,  without  that,  are  absolutely 
useless,  except  in  your  own  closet. 

It  sounds  ndiculously  to  bid  you  study  with  your  dancing-master; 
and  yet  1  do.  The  bodily  carriage  and  graces  are  of  infinite  conse* 
quence  to  every  body,  and  more  particularly  to  you. 

Adieu  for  this  time,  my  dear  child.     Yours  tenderly. 


LETTER  CCXXXY. 

LoxDoa,  JiroMm6tfrl8, 0,  &  IHM. 

Mt  dear  FBnwD:  You  will  possibly  think,  that  this  letter  turns 
upon  strange,  little,  trifling  objects;  and  you  will  think  right,  if  you 
consider  them  separately;  but,  if  you  take  them  aggregately,  you  "will 
be  convinced,  that  as  parts,  which  conspire  to  form  that  whole,  called 
the  exterior  of  a  man  of  fashion,  they  are  of  importance.  I  shall 
not  dwell  now  upon  these  personal  graces,  that  liberal  air,  and  that 
engaging  address,  which  I  have  so  often  recommended  to  you;  but 
descend  still  lower,  to  your  dress,  cleanliness,  and  care  of  your  person. 

When  you  come  to  Paris,  you  may  take  care  to  be  extremely  well 
dressed ;  that  is,  as  the  fashionable  people  are ;  this  does  by  no  means 
consist  in  the  finery,  but  in  the  taste,  fitness,  and  manner  of  wear- 
ing your  clothes ;  a  fine  suit  ill-made,  and  slatternly,  or  stifl3y  worn, 
far  from  adorning,  only  exposes  the  awkwardness  of  the  wearer.  Get 
the  best  French  tailor  to  make  your  clothes,  whatever  they  are,  in 
the  fashion,  and  to  fit  you :  and  then  wear  them,  button  them,  or 
unbutton  them,  as  the  genteelest  people  you  see  do.  Let  your  man 
learn  of  the  best  friseur  to  do  your  hair  well,  for  that  is  a  very 
material  part  of  your  dress.  Take  care  to  have  your  stockings  well 
gartered  up,  and  your  shoes  well  buckled ;  for  nothing  gives  a  more 
slovenly  air  to  a  man  than  ill-dressed  legs.  In  your  person  you  must 
be  accurately  clean ;  and  your  teeth,  hands,  and  nails,  should  be  super- 
latively so ;  a  dirty  mouth  has  real  ill  consequences  to  the  owner,  for  it 
infallibly  causes  the  decay,  as  well  as  the  intolerable  pain  of  the  teeth: 
and  it  is  very  ofiensive  to  his  acquaintance,  for  it  will  most  inevitable 
stink.  I  insist,  therefore,  that  you  wash  your  teeth  the  first  thing  you 
do  every  morning,  with  a  soft  spunge  and  warm  water,  for  four  or  five 
minutes ;  and  then  wash  your  mouth  five  or  six  times.  MauUm^  whom 
I  desire  you  will  send  for  upon  your  arrival  at  Paris,  will  give  you  an 
o[)iate,  and  a  liquor  to  be  used  sometimes.  Nothing  looks  more  ordi- 
nary, vulgar,  and  illiberal,  than  dirty  hands,  and  ugly,  uneven,  and  rag- 
ged nails:  I  do  not  suspect  yon  of  that  shocking,  awkward  trick,  cf 
bitmg  yours ;  but  that  is  not  enough :  you  must  keep  the  ends  of  them 
smootli  and  clean,  not  tipped  with  black,  as  the  ordinary  people's  always 
are.  The  ends  ot  your  nails  should  be  small  segments  of  circles,  which, 
by  a  very  little  care  in  the  cutting,  they  are  very  easily  brought  to ; 
every  time  that  you  wipe  y«mr  hands,  rub  the  skin  round  your  nailfe 
backwards,  that  it  may  not  grow  up,  and  shorten  your  nails  too  D;acb 
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fbe  cleanliness  of  the  rest  of  your  person,  whioli,  bj  the  way,  will  con- 
duce gre&tly  to  your  health,  I  retcr  from  time  to  time  to  the  bagnio. 
My  mentioning  these  particulars  arises  (I  freely  own)  from  some  suspi- 
cion that  the  hints  are  not  unnecessary;  for,  when  you  were  a  school- 
boy, you  were  slovenly  and  dirty  above  your  fellows.  I  must  add 
another  caution,  which  is,  that,  upon  no  account  whatever,  you  put 

■:)ur  fingers,  as  too  many  people  are  apt  to  do,  in  your  nose  or  ears. 

t  is  the  most  shocking,  nasty,  vulgar  rudeness,  that  can  be  offered  to 
company ;  it  disgusts  one,  it  turns  one^s  stomach ;  and,  for  my  own 
pan,  I  would  much  rather  know  that  a  man's  fingers  were  actually  in 
Ids  breech,  than  see  them  in  his  nose.  Wash  your  ears  well  every 
mcrning,  and  blow  your  nose  in  your  handkerchief  whenever  you  have 
occasion ;  but,  by  the  way,  without  looking  at  it  afterwards.  There 
should  be  in  the  least,  as  well  as  in  the  greatest  parts  of  a  gentleman, 
les  manUres  nobles.  Sense  will  teach  you  some,  observation  otliers: 
attend  carefully  to  the  manners,  the  diction,  the  motions,  of  people  of 
the  first  fashion,  and  form  your  own  upon  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
observe  a  little  those  of  the  vulgar,  in  order  to  avoid  them  :  for  though 
the  things  which  they  say  or  do  may  be  the  same,  the  manner  is  always 
totally  different :  and  in  that,  and  nothing  else,  consists  the  character- 
istic of  a  man  of  fashion.  The  lowest  peasant  speaks,  moves,  dresses, 
eats,  and  drinks,  as  much  as  a  man  of  the  first  fashion ;  but  does  them  all 
quite  differently ;  so  that  by  doing  and  f:aying  most  things  in  a  manner 
opposite  to  that  of  the  vulgar,  you  have  a  great  chance  of  doing  and 
saying  them  right.  There  are  gradations  in  awkwardness  and  vulgarism, 
as  there  are  in  every  thing  else.  Les  manUres  de  robe^  though  not  quite 
right,  are  still  better  than  les  manUres  bourgeoises;  and  these,  though 
bad,  are  still  better  than  les  manUres  de  campagne.  But  the  language, 
the  air,  the  dress,  and  the  manners  of  the  court,  are  the  only  true 
standard  des  manUres  nobles^  et  d^un  honnete  homme.  Ex  pede  Hercu^ 
lem  is  an  old  and  true  saying,  and  very  applicable  to  our  present  sub- 
ject ;  for  a  man  of  parts,  who  has  been  bred  at  courtift,  and  used  to 
keep  the  best  company,  will  distinguish  himself,  and  is  to  be  known 
from  tlie  vulgar,  by  every  word,  attitude,  gesture,  and  even  look.  I 
cannot  leave  these  seeming  minutice,  without  repeating  to  you  the  neces- 
sity of  your  carving  well ;  which  is  an  article,  little  .as  it  is,  that  is  use- 
ful tirice  every  day  of  one's  life;  and  the  doing  it  ill  is  very  trouble- 
Aome  ^o  one's  self,  and  very  disagreeable,  often  ridiculous,  to  others. 

Hik^;'ng  said  all  this,  I  cannot  help  refiecting,  what  a  formal  dull 
fellow,  or  a  cloistered  pedant,  would  say,  if  they  were  to  see  this  letter: 
they  M'ould  look  upon  it  with  the  utmo4  contempt,  and  say,  tliat  surely 
a  father  might  find  much  better  topics  for  advice  to  a  son.  I  would 
admit  it,  if  I  had  given  yon,  or  that  you  were  capable  of  receiving,  no 
better;  but  if  sufficient  pains  have  been  taken  to  form  your  heart  and 
improve  your  mind,  and,  as  I  hope,  not  without  success,  I  will  tell 
those  solid  gentlemen,  that  all  these  trifiin^things,  as  they  think  them, 
ooUeotively  form  that  pleasing  j«  ne  sais  quoi^  that  ensemble^  which  thov 
are  utter  strangers  to  both  in  themselves  and  others.  The  word  aimabU 
J)  not  Known  in  their  language,  or  the  thing  in  their  manners.    Great 

j^age  of  the  world,  great  attention,  and  a  great  desire  of  pleasing,  cao 
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ulone  give  it;  and  it  is  no  trifle.  It  is  from  old  people's  looking  uik>d 
these  things  as  trifles,  or  not  thinking  of  thetn  at  uU,  that  so  many 
young  i/feople  are  so  awkward,  and  so  ill-bred.  Their  parents,  often 
careless  and  unmindful  of  them,  give  them  only  the  common  run  of 
education,  as  school,  nnivei*sity,  and  then  travelling;  without  examin- 
ing, and  very  often  without  being  able  to  judge,  if  they  did  examine, 
what  progress  they  make  in  any  one  of  these  stages.  Then,  they  carelessly 
comfort  themselves,  and  say,  that  their  sons  will  do  like  other  people's 
sons;  and  so  they  do,  that  is,  commonly  ve»*y  ill.  They  coricrjt  none 
of  the  childish  nasty  tricks,  which  they  get  at  school ;  nor  the  illiberal 
manners  which  they  contract  at  the  university ;  nor  the  frivolous  and 
superficial  pertncss,  which  is  commonly  all  that  they  acquire  by  their 
travels.  As  they  do  not  tell  them  of  these  things,  nobody  else  can ; 
so  they  go  on  in  the  practice  of  them,  without  ever  hearing,  or 
knowing,  that  they  are  unbecoming,  indecent,  and  shocking.  For, 
as  I  have  often  formerly  observed  to  you,  nobody  but  a  father  can 
take  the  liberty  to  reprove  a  young  fellow  grown  up,  for  those  kind 
of  inaccuracies  and  improprieties  of  behaviour.  The  most  intimate 
friendship,  unassisted  by  the  paternal  superiority,  will  not  authorise 
it.  I  may  truly  say,  therefore,  that  you  are  happy  in  having  me  for 
a  sincere,  friendly,  and  quick-sighted  monitor.  Nothing  will  escape 
me:  I  shall  pry  for  your  defects,  in  order  to  correct  them,  as  curi- 
ously as  I  shall  seek  for  your  perfections,  in  order  to  applaud  ar.O. 
reward  them,  with  this  difference  only,  that  I  shall  publicly  meutioi* 
the  latter,  and  never  hint  at  the  former,  but  in  a  letter  to,  or  a 
tSU'd-tite  with  yon.  I  will  never  put  you  out  of  countenance  before 
company;  and  I  hope  you  will  never  give  me  reason  to  be  out  of 
countenance  for  you,  as  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  defects 
would  make  me.  Pratar  non  curat  de  minimis^  was  a  maxim  in  the 
Roman  law ;  for  causes  only  of  a  certain  value  were  tried  by  him ; 
but  there  were  inferior  jurisdictions,  that  took  cognisance  of  the 
smallest.  Now  I  shall  try  yon,  not  only  as  prastor  in  the  greatest, 
bat  as  censor  in  lesser,  and  as  the  lowest  magistrate  in  the  least  cases. 
I  have  this  moment  received  Mr.  Harte's  letter  of  the  1st  November. 
N.  8.,  by  which  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  he  thinks  of  moving  towards 
Paris,  the  end  of  this  month,  which  looks  as  if  his  leg  were  better ;  be- 
sides, in  ray  opinion,  you  both  of  you  only  lose  time  at  Montpelier;  he 
would  find  better  advice,  and  you  better  company,  at  Paris.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  hope  you  go  into  the  best  company  there  is  at  Montpelier ; 
and  there  always  is  some  at  the  Intendant's,  or  the  Oomman  'ant's. 
You  will  have  had  full  time  to  learn  les  petites  chansons Lan^uedocU^unes^ 
which  are  exceedingly  pretty  ones,  both  words  and  tune?*.  I  leinembcr, 
when  I  was  in  those  parts,  I  was  surprised  at  the  difference  which  I 
found  between  the  people  on  one  side,  and  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Rh6ne.  The  Proten^aux  were,  in  genera',  surly,  ill-bred,  ugly,  and 
swarthy ;  the  Languedocians  the  very  reverse :  a  cheerful,  well  bred, 
handsome  people.    Adieu  I  *  Yours  most  affectionately. 

P.  S.  Upon  reflection,  I  direct  this  letU^r  to  Paris ;  I  thin>  y  on  rang* 
have  left  Montpelier  before  it  could  arrive  there. 
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LETTER  CCXXXVI. 


LoiDOM,  No9emh*tr  19,  0.  &  l/M. 

Mr  DBAJt  Friend  :  I  was  very  glad  to  find,  by  your  letter  of  the  12th^ 
N.  S.,  that  you  had  infonned  youi-self  so  well  of  the  state  of  the  French 
ocarine  at  Toulon,  and  of  the  commerce  at  Marseilles;  they  are  objecti 
bbat  deserve  the  inquiry  and  attention  of  every  mau,  who  intends  to  bo 
}'.ncerned  in  public  atfairs.  The  French  are  now  wisely  attentive  to 
D:th;  their  commerce  is  incredibly  increased  within  these  last  thirty 
years  •  they  have  beaten  us  out  of  great  part  of  our  Levant  trade ;  their 
East  India  trade  has  greatly  afiecte<l  ours ;  and,  in  the  West  Indies,  their 
Martinico  establishment  supplies,  not  only  Fi'ance  itself,  but  the  greatest 
part  of  Europe,  with  sugars :  whereas  our  islands,  as  Jamaica,  Barba- 
does,  and  the  Leeward,  have  now  no  other  market  for  tlieirs  but  England. 
New  France,  or  Canada,  has  also  greatly  lessened  our  fur  and  skin  trade, 
it  is  true  (as  you  say)  that  we  have  no  treaty  of  commerce  subsisting  (I 
do  not  say  xoith  Marseilles)  but  with  France.  There  was  a  treaty  of 
commerce  made  between  England  and  France,  immediately  after  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht ;  but  the  whole  treaty  was  conditional,  and  to  depend 
upon  the  Parliaments  enacting  certain  things  which  were  stipulated  in 
two  of  the  articles ;  tlie  Parliament,  after  a  very  famous  debate,  would 
not  do  it;  so  the  treaty  fell  to  the  ground :  however,  the  outlines  of  that 
treaty  are,  by  mutual  and  tacit  consent,  the  general  rules  of  our  present 
commerce  with  France.  It  is  true  too,  that  our  commodities,  which  go 
to  France,  must  go  in  our  bottoms ;  the  French  having  imitated,  in  many 
respects,  our  famous  Act  of  Navigation,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  This 
act  was  made  in  the  year  1652,  in  the  Parliament  held  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well. It  forbids  all  foreign  ships  to  bring  into  England  any  merchandise 
or  commodities  whatsoever,  that  were  not  of  the  growth  and  produce  of 
that  country  to  which  those  ships  belonged,  under  penalty  of  the  forfei- 
ture of  such  ships.  This  act  was  particularly  levelled  at  the  Dutch,  who 
were,  at  that  time,  the  carriers  of  almost  all  Europe,  and  got  immensely 
by  freight.  Upon  this  principle,  of  the  advantages  arii^ing  from  freight, 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  same  act,  that  even  the  growth  and  produce 
of  our  own  colonies  in  America  shall  not  be  carried  from  thence  to  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  without  first  touching  in  England ;  but  this 
clause  has  lately  been  repealed,  in  the  instances  of  some  perishable  com- 
modities, such  as  rice,  &c.,  which  are  allowed  to  be  carried  directly  fron 
our  American  colonies  to  other  countries.  The  act  also  provides,  that 
two-thirds,  I  think,  of  those  who  navigate  the  said  ships,  shall  be  British 
subjects.  There  is  an  excellent,  and  little  book,  written  by  the  famous 
Monsieur  Iluet,  Ev6que  d^Avranches,  Sar  leCommerce  desAneiens^  which 
is  very  well  worth  your  reading,  and  very  soon  read.  It  will  give  you  a 
clear  notion  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  commerce.  There  are  many 
other  books,  which  take  up  the  history  of  commerce  where  Monsieur 
d'Avranches  leaves  it,  and  bring  it  down  to  these  times :  I  advise  you 
'M  read  some  of  them  with  care;  commerce  being  a  very  essential  pari 
•>f  p<»litical  knowledge  in  every  country;  but  more  particularly  in  this, 
wlii<;h  owes  all  its  riches  and  jiower  to  it. 
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T  come  now  to  another  part  of  your  letter,  which  is  the  orthography, 
if  I  may  call  bad  spelling  orthography.  You  spell  induce,  enduce  ;  and 
grandeur,  you  spell  gvandure;  two  faults  of  wliich  few  of  my  house- 
maids would  have  been  guilty.  I  must  tell  you,  that  orthography,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  is  so  absolutely  necessary  for  a  man  of  letters, 
or  a  gentleman,  that  one  false  spelling  may  tix  ridicule  upon  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  life;  and  I  know  a  man  of  quality,  who  never  recovered  the 
ridicule  of  having  spelled  wholesome  without  tlie  to. 

Beading  with  care  will  secure  every  body  from  false  spelling;  fcr 
books  are  always  well  spelled,  according  to  the  orthography  of  the  time? 
Some  words  are  indeed  doubtful,  being  spelled  difierently  by  different 
autliors  of  equal  authority ;  but  those  are  few ;  and  in  those  cases  every 
man  has  his  option,  because  he  may  plead  his  authority  either  way ;  but 
where  there  is  but  one  right  way,  as  in  the  two  words  above  mentioned, 
it  is  unpardonable,  and  ridiculous,  for  a  gentleman  to  miss  it ;  even  a 
woman  of  a  tolerable  education  would  despise  and  laugh  at  a  lover,  wIm) 
should  send  her  an  ill-spelled  billet-doux,  I  fear  and  suspect,  that  you 
have  taken  it  into  your  head,  in  most  cases,  that  tlie  matter  is  all,  and 
the  manner  little  or  nothing.  If  you  have,  undeceive  yourself,  and  be 
convinced  that,  in  every  thing,  the  manner  is  full  as  important  as  the 
matter.  If  you  speak  the  sense  of  an  angel,  in  bad  words,  and  with  a 
disagreeable  utterance,  nobody  will  hear  you  twice,  who  can  help  it. 
If  you  write  epistles  as  well  as  Cicero,  but  in  a  very  bad  hand,  and  very 
ill  spelled,  whoever  receives  will  laugh  at  them ;  and  if  you  had  the 
figure  of  Adonis,  with  an  awkward  air  and  motions,  it  will  disgust,  in- 
stead of  pleasing.  Study  manner  therefore  in  every  thing,  if  you  would 
be  any  thing.  My  principal  inquiries  of  my  friends  at  Paris,  concerning 
you,  will  be  relative  to  your  manner  of  doing  whatever  you  do.  1  shall 
not  inquire  whether  you  understand  Demosthenes,  Tacitus,  or  the  Ju$ 
Publicum  Imperii  ;  but  1  shall  inquire,  whether  your  utterance  is  pleas- 
ing, your  style  not  only  pure,  but  elegant,  your  manners  noble  and  easy, 
your  air  and  address  engaging:  in  short,  whether  you  are  a  gentleman, 
a  man  of  fashion,  and  fit  to  keep  good  company,  or  not ;  for,  till  1  am 
satisfied  in  these  particulars,  you  and  I  must  by  no  means  meet ;  I  could 
not  possibly  stand  it.  It  is  in  your  power  to  become  all  this  at  Paris, 
if  you  please.  Consult  with  Lady  Hervey  and  Madame  Monconseil  upou 
all  these  matters ;  and  they  will  speak  to  you,  and  advise  you  freely. 
Tell  them,  that  bisogna  compatire  ancora^  that  you  are  utterly  new  in 
the  world,  that  you  are  desirous  to  form  yourself,  that  you  beg  they  will 
reprove,  advise,  and  correct  you,  that  you  know  tliat  none  can  do  it  so 
well ;  and  that  you  will  implicitly  follow  their  directions.  This,  to- 
gether with  your  careful  observation  of  the  manners  of  the  best  com- 
pany, will  really  form  you. 

Abb4  Guasco,  a  friend  of  mine,  will  come  to  you  as  soon  as  he  knowe 
of  your  arrival  at  Paris;  he  is  well  received  in  the  best  compani^  ther«». 
and  will  introduce  you  to  them.  He  will  be  desirous  to  do  yo'i  aL» 
service  he  can ;  he  is  active  and  curious,  and  can  giys  you  infcrt".atioi 
upou  most  things.  He  is  a  sort  of  complaisant  of  'lie  x'^'esident  Montes 
quien,  to  whom  you  have  a  letter. 

I  imagine  that  this  letter  will  not  wait  for  you  very  long  at  Paris 
where  I  reckon  you  will  be  in  about  a  fortnight.     Adieu. 
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LovDiv,  Deeemhm'  M,  1760. 

Mt  dkab  Frtkixd  :  At  length  yon  are  become  a  Parisian,  and  con* 
Aequentlj  roust  be  addressed  in  French ;  you  will  also  answer  me  in  the 
same  language,  that  I  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  degree  in  which  you 
possess  the  elegance,  the  delicacy,  and  the  orthography  of  that  Ian 
guage,  which  is,  in  a  manner,  become  the  universal  one  of  Europe.  I 
am  assured  that  you  speak  it  well,  but  in  that  well  there  are  gradations. 
He,  who  in  the  provinces  might  be  reckoned  to  speak  correctly,  would 
at  Paris  be  looked  upon  as  an  ancient  Gaul.  In  that  country  of  mode, 
Ten  language  is  snbserviept  to  fashion,  which  varies  almost  as  often  as 
their  clothes.  • 

The  affected^  the  refined^  the  neologiecUy  or  new  fashiondbh  styls 
are  at  present  too  mucli  in  vogue  at  Paris.  Know,  observe,  and  occa 
sionally  converse  (if  you  please)  according  to  those  different  styles;  bul 
do  not  let  your  taste  be  infected  by  them.  Wit  too  is  there  subset  • 
vient  to  fashion ;  and  actually  at  Paris,  one  must  have  wit,  even  in 
despite  of  Minerva.  Every  body  runs  after  it ;  although,  if  it  does  not 
come  naturally  and  of  itself,  it  never  can  be  overtaken.  But,  unfortu- 
nately for  those  who  pursue,  they  seize  upon  what  they  take  for  wit, 
and  endeavdur  to  pass  it  for  such  upon  others.  This  is,  at  best,  the  lot 
of  Ixion,  who  embraced  a  cloud  instead  of  the  goddess  he  pursued. 
Fine  sentiments,  which  never  existed,  false  and  unnatural  thoughts, 
obscure  and  far-sought  expressions,  not  only  unintelligible,  but  which 
it  is  even  impossible  to  decipher,  or  to  guess  at,  are  all  the  consequences 
of  this  error ;  and  two-thirds  of  the  new  French  books  which  now 
appear,  are  made  up  of  those  ingredients.  It  is  the  new  cookery  of 
Parnassus,  in  which  the  still  is  employed  instead  of  the  pot  and  the 
spit,  and  where  quintessences  and  extracts  are  chiefly  used.  N.  B. 
The  Attic  salt  is  proscribed. 

Ton  will  now  and  then  be  obliged  to  eat  of  this  new  cookery,  but  do 
not  suffer  your  taste  to  be  corrupted  by  it.  And  when  you,  in  your  turn, 
are  desirous  of  treating  others,  take  the  good  old  cookery  of  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth's  reign  for  your  rule.  There  were  at  that  time  admirable 
head  cooks,  such  as  Corneille,  Boileau,  Racine,  and  La  Fontaine. 
Whatever  they  prepared  was  simple,  wholesome,  and  solid.  But  lay- 
ing aside  all  metaphors,  do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  dazzled  by  false 
brilliancy,  by  unnatural  expressions,  nor  by  those  antitheses  so  much  in 
fashion  :  as  a  protection  against  such  innovations,  have  a  recourse  to 
your  own  good  sense,  and  to  the  ancient  authors.  On  the  other  hand, 
do  not  laugh  at  those  who  give  into  such  errors;  you  are  as  yet  too 

Jroung  to  act  the  critic,  or  to  stand  forth  a  severe  avenger  of  the  vio- 
ated  rights  of  good  sense.  Content  yourself  with  not  being  perverted, 
but  do  not  think  of  converting  others ;  let  them  quietly  enjoy  tlieir 
errors  in  taste,  as  well  as  in  religion.  Within  the  course  of  the  last 
century  and  an  half,  taste  in  France  has  (as  well  as  that  kingdom  itself) 
ondergone  many  vicissitudes.  Under  the  reign  of  (I  do  not  say)  Lewis 
the  Thirteenth,  hut  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  good  taste  first  began  to 
cake  its  way.     It  was  refined  under  that  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth :  a 
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great  king  at  least,  if  not  a  great  man.  Corneille  was  the  restorer  of 
true  taste,  and  the  founder  of  the  French  theatre;  altliouph  rathei 
inclined  to  the  Italian  Concetti,,  and  the  Spanish  Agndeze,  Wit- 
ness those  epigrams  which  he  makes  Ghimdne  utter  in  the  greatest 
excess  of  grief. 

Before  his  time,  those  kind  of  itinerant  authors,  called  Trovhadour^^ 
or  Homanciers^  were  a  species  of  madmen,  who  attracted  the  admira- 
tion of  fools.  Towards  the  end  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu^s  r^ign,  and 
the  beginning  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth's,  the  Temple  of  Taste  was 
established  at  the  hottl  of  Rambouillet;  but  that  taste  was  not  judi- 
ciously retined :  this  Temple  of  Taste  might  more  properly  Uave  been 
named,  a  Laboratory  of  Wit^  where  good  sense  was  put  to  the  torture,  in 
order  to  extract  from  it  the  most  ^btile  essence.  There  it  was  that 
Voiture  labored  hard,  and.  incessantly,  to  create  wit.  At  length, 
Boileau  and  Moliere  fixed  the  standai'd  of  true  taste.  In  spite  of  the 
Scuderys,  the  Oalprenedes,  &o.,  they  defeated  and  put  to  liight  Arta- 
menes^  Juha^  Oroondates^  and  all  those  heroes  of  romance,  who  were 
notwithstanding  (each  of  them)  as  good  as  a  whole  army.  Those  mad- 
men then  endeavored  to  obtain  an  asylum  in  hbraries ;  this  they  c^uld 
not  accomplish,  but  were  under  a  necessity  of  taking  shelter  in  the 
chambers  of  some  few  ladies.  1  would  have  you  read  one  volume  of 
Cleopatra,  and  one  of  Clelia;  it  will  otherwise  be  impossible  for  you  to 
form  any  idea  of  the  extravagances  they  contain :  but  God  keep  you 
from  ever  persevering  to  the  twelfth. 

During  almost  the  whole  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  true  taste 
remained  in  its  purity,  until  it  received  some  hurt,  although  undesign- 
edly, from  a  very  fine  genius,  I  mean  Monsieur  de  Fontenelle ;  who, 
with  the  greatest  sense,  and  the  most  solid  learning,  sacrificed  rather 
too  much  to  the  graces,  whose  most  favourite  child  and  pupil  he  was. 
Admired  witli  reason,  others  tried  to  imitate  him:  but,  unfortunately 
for  us,  the  author  of  the  Pastorals,  of  the  History  of  Oracles,  and  of  the 
French  Theatre,  found  fewer  imitators  than  the  Chevalier  dller  did 
mimics.  Ho  has  since  been  taken  off  by  a  thousand  authors :  but  never 
really  imitated  by  any  one  that  1  know  of. 

At  this  time,  the  seat  of  true  taste  in  France  seems  to  me  not  well 
established.  It  exists,  but  torn  by  factions.  There  is  one  party  oi'petits 
maitrei^  one  of  half-learned  women,  another  of  insipid  authors,  wluise 
works  are  terha  et  voces^  et  praterea  nihil ;  and,  in  short,  a  numerous 
and  very  fashionable  party  of  writers,  who,  in  a  metaphysical  jumble, 
introduce  their  false  and  subtle  reasonings  upon  the  movements  and  the 
sentiments  of  the  soul^  the  hearty  and  the  mind. 

Do  not  let  yourself  be  overpowered  by  fashion,  nor  by  particular  sets 
of  people,  with  whom  you  may  be  connected ;  but  try  all  the  diftereut 
coins  before  you  receive  any  in  payment.  Let  your  own  good  sense 
and  reason  judge  of  the  value  of  each :  and  be  persuaded,  that  nothing 
can  be  beautiful  unless  true :  whatever  brilliancy  is  not  the  result  of  the 
solidity  and  justness  of  a  thought,  it  is  but  a  false  glare.  The  Italian 
saying  upon  a  diamond  is  equally  just  with  regard  to  thoughts,  Quanto 
piti  sodezza^  tanto  pitl  splendore. 

All  this  ought  not  to  hinder  you  from  conforming  externally  to  thf 
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modes  and  tones  of  the  different  companies  m  wtiich  yon  may  cba.oe 
to  be.  With  the  petits  maitres  speak  epigrams ;  false  sentiments,  with 
frivoictij  women;  and  a  mixture  of- all  these  together,  with  professed 
oeaux  Mp^its,  I  woulJ  have  you  do  so ;  for  at  your  age  you  ought  not 
to  aim  at  changing  the  tone  ol  the  company,  but  conform  to  it.  Exa- 
mine well,  however;  weigh  all  maturcjy  within  yourself;  and  do  not 
mistake  the  tinsel  of  Tasso  for  the  gold  of  Virgil. 

You  will  find  at  Paris  good  authors,  and  circles  distinguished  by  the 
solidity  of  their  reasoning.  You  will  never  hear  trifling^  affected^  and 
far-sought  conversations,  at  Madame  de  Monconseirs,  nor  at  the  hoteU 
of  MatigLon  and  Coigni,  where  she  will  introduce  you.  The  President 
Montesquieu  will  not  speak  to  you  in  the  epigrammatic  style.  His 
book,  the  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  will  equally 
please  and  iristrnct  you. 

Frequent  the  theatre  whenever  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Molidre's  pieces 
are  played.  They  are  according  to  nature  and  to  truth.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  to  give  an  exclusion  to  several  admirable  modern  plays, 
particularly  Oenie,*  rei>lete  with  sentiments  that  are  true,  natural,  and 
applicable  to  one's  self.  If  you  choose  to  know  the  characters  of  people 
now  in  fashion,  read  Cr^billon  the  younger,  and  Marivaux's  works. 
The  former  is  a  most  excel? ent  painter;  the  latter  has  studied,  and 
knows  the  Iiuman  heart,  perhaps  too  well.  Cr^billon's  Egaremens  du 
CcBur  et  de  V Esprit  is  an  excellent  work  in  its  kind ;  it  will  be  of  infi- 
nite amusement  to  you,  and  not  totally  useless.  The  Japanese  history 
of  Tanza!  and  !^eadarn6.  by  the  same  author,  is  an  amiable  extrava- 
gancy, interspersed  with  the  most  just  reflections.  In  short,  provided 
you  do  not  mistake  the  objects  of  your  attention,  you  will  find  matter 
at  Paris,  to  form  a  good  and  true  taste. 

As  I  shall  let  you  remain  at  Paris  without  any  person  to  direct  your 
conduct,  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  not  make  a  bad  use  of  the  confi- 
dence I  repose  in  you.  I  do  not  require  that  you  should  lead  the  life  of 
a  Capuchin  Friar ;  quite  the  contrary :  I  recommend  pleasures  to  you ; 
but  I  expect  that  they  shall  be  the  pleasures  of  a  gentleman.  Those 
add  brilliancy  to  a  young  man's  character ;  but  debauchery  vilifies  and 
degrades  it.  I  shall  have  very  true  and  exact  accounts  of  your  conduct ; 
and,  according  to  the  informations  I  receive,  shall  be  more,  or  less,  or 
not  at  all  yours.    Adieu. 

P.  S.  Do  not  omit  writing  to  me  once  a- week;  and  let  your  answer 
t«  his  letter  be  in  French.  Connect  yourself  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  foreign  mirysters ;  which  is  properly  travelling  into  ditferent  c^un- 
triey,  without  going  from  one  place.  Speak  Italian  to  all  the  Italians, 
and  German  to  all  the  Germans  you  meet,  in  order  not  to  forget  those 
two  languages 

I  wish  you,  my  dear  friend,  as  many  happy  ne^y  years  as  you  deserve^ 
an  I  net  one  more.    May  you  deserve  a  great  number  I 

•  Imitated  in  Ingllsh  bj  Mr.  FranciB,  In  a  plaj  called  Kagenia. 
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LETTER  COXXXVIII. 

LoHMnr,  /ofMkiry  %,  O,  &  ITBL 

My  dear  FRiRin) :  By  your  letter  of  the  5th,  N.  3.,  I  find  thit  yoni 
debut  at  Paris  has  been  a  good  one ;  you  are  entered  into  good  com- 
pany, and  I  dare  say  you  will  not  sink  into  bad.  Frequent  the  hoas<^s 
where  you  have  been  once  invited,  and  have  none  of  that  shyneoi.- 
which  makes  most  of  your  countrymen  strangers,  wh3re  they  raignt  bo 
intimate  and  domestic  if  they  ]>leased.  Wherever  you  have  a  general 
invitation  to  sup  when  you  please,  profit  of  it,  with  decency,  and 
go  every  now  and  then.  Jx)rd  Albemarle  will,  I  am  sure,  be  extremely 
kind  to  you;  but  his  house  is  only  a  dinner  house;  and,  as  I  am 
informed,  frequented  by  no  French  people.  Should  he  happen  to  employ 
you  in  his  bureau^  which  I  much  doubt,  you  must  write  a  better  nand 
than  your  common  one,  or  you  will  get  no  credit  by  your  manuscripts ; 
for  your  hand  is  at  present  an  illiberal  one ;  it  is  neither  a  hand  of 
business  nor  of  a  gentleman,  but  the  hand  of  a  school-boy  writing  his 
exercise,  which  he  hopes  will  never  be  read. 

Madame  de  Monconseil  gives  me  a  favourable  account  of  you ;  and  so 
do  Marquis  de  Matignon  and  Madame  du  Boccage ;  they  all  say  that  you 
desire  to  please,  and  consequently  promise  me  that  you  will ;  and  they 
judge  right;  for  whoever  really  ddsires  to  please,  and  has  (as  you  now 
have)  the  means  of  learning  how,  certainly  will  please:  and  that  is  the 
great  point  of  life ;  it  makes  all  other  things  easy.  Whenever  you  are 
with  Madame  de  Monconseil,  Madame  du  Boccage,  or  other  women  of 
fashion,  with  whom  yon  are  tolerably  free,  say  frankly  and  naturally, 
Je  n^ai  point  (Tusa-ge  du  monde^  fy  sui$  encore  bien  neuf;  je  aouhaiterois 
ardemment  de  plaire^  maisje  ne  mis  gu^ea  comment  m^y  prendre,  Ayf% 
la  bonte^  Madame^de  me  faire  part  de  votre  secret  de  plaire  d  tout  U 
monde,  Xenferai  ma  fortune^  et  il  vous  en  restera  pourtant  tovjours^ 
plus  quHl  ne  vous  enfaut*  When,  in  consequence  of  this  request,  they 
shall  tell  you  of  any  little  error,  awkwardness,  or  impropriety,  you 
should  not  only  feel,  but  express  the  warmest  acknowledgment.  Though 
nature  should  suffer,  and  she  will  at  first  hearing  them,  tell  them,  ^le 
la  critique  la  plus  sMre  est  d  votre  egard  la  preuve  la  plus  m^rquSe  de 
leur  amitie.f  Madame  du  Boccage  tells  me,  particularly,  to  inform  you, 
QuHl  me  /era  toujours  plaisir  et  honneur  de  me  venir  voir :  il  est  vrai 
qu'^a  son  age  le plaisir  de  causer  estfroid ;  maisje  tAcherai  de  lui faire 
connoissance  avec  desjeunes  gens^  cfecj  Make  use  of  this  invitation,  and 
as  you  live  in  a  manner  next  door  to  her,  step  in  and  out  there  frequent- 
ly. Monsieur  du  Boccage  will  go  with  you,  he  tells  tne,  with  greict 
pleasure,  to  the  plays,  and  point  out  to  you  whatever  deserves  your 

••*!  know  lltUe  of  the  worid»  I  am  qult«  %  t-otIc*  «n  't:  and  although  Teiy  deslrons  of 
pleaning,  I  am  at  a  loss  for  tho  means.  Be  50  ^>o4,  Madam,  as  to  let  me  Into  your  secret 
of  pleasing  everybody.  1  shall  owe  my  socoms  u>  A,  and  you  will  always  have  more  than 
falls  to  your  share." 

t  **  That  Tou  will  look  upon  the  most  severe  critlclams  as  the  greatest  >roof  )f  their 
fHendship.'* 

J  "  1  shall  always  receive  the  honour  of  his  visits  with  pleascre :  It  is  true,  that  ai  sis  age 
the  pleasures  of  conversation  are  cold ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  bring  him  ft'r^ualuteJ  with 
young  people,  Ac." 
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knowinff  there.  This  is  worth  yonr  acceptance  too ;  he  has  a  very  good 
taste.  I  have  not  yet  heard  from  Lady  Hervey  upon  your  subject;  but 
as  you  inform  me,  that  you  have  ah'eady  supped  witli  her  once,  I  look 
upon  you  as  adopted  by  her ;  consult  her  in  all  your  little  matters :  tell 
her  any  difficulties  that  may  occur  to  you ;  ask  her  what  you  should  do 
or  say  in  such  or  such  cases :  she  has  Vu$(nge  du  tnonde  en  perfection^ 
and  will  help  you  to  acquire  it.  Madame  de  Berkenrode  eet  paitrie  de 
graces^  and  your  quotation  is  very  applicable  to  her.  You  may  be  there, 
I  dare  say,  as  often  as  you  please,  and  I  would  advise  you  to  sup  there 
once  a-week. 

You  say,  very  justly,  that  as  Mr.  Harte  is  leaving  you,  you  shall 
want  advice  more  than  ever :  you  shall  never  want  mine ;  and  as  you 
have  already  had  so  much  of  it,  I  must  rather  repeat  than  add  to  what 
r  have  already  given  you ;  but  that  I  will  do,  and  add  to  it  occasionally, 
as  circumstances  may  require.  At  present  I  shall  only  remind  you  of 
your  two  great  objects,  which  you  should  always  attend  to ;  tliey  are 
Parliament  and  foreign  affairs.  With  regard  to  the  former,  you  can  do 
nothing  while  abroad,  but  attend  carefully  to  the  purity,  correctness, 
and  elegance  of  your  diction ;  the  clearness  and  gracefuhiess  of  your 
utterance,  in  whatever  language  you  speak.  As  for  the  parliamentary 
knowledge,  I  will  take  care  of  that  when  you  come  home.  With  regard 
to  foreign  afOsiirs,  everything  you  do  abroad  may  and  ought  to  tend  that 
way.  Your  reading  should  be  chiefly  historical ;  I  do  not  mean  of  re- 
mote, dark,  and  fabulous  history,  still  less  of  jimcrack  natural  history 
of  fossils,  minerals,  plants,  &c.,  hut  I  mean  the  useful,  political,  and  con- 
stitutional history  of  Europe,  for  these  last  three  centuries  and  an  half. 
The  other  thing  necessary  tor  your  foreign  object,  and  not  less  neces- 
sary than  either  ancient  or  modern  knowle<lge,  is  a  great  knowledge  of 
the  world,  manners,  politeness,  address,  and  le  tondela  bonne  eompagnie. 
In  that  view,  keeping  a  great  deal  of  good  company,  is  the  principal 
point  to  which  you  are  now  to  attend.  It  seems  ridiculous  to  tell  you, 
but  it  is  most  certainly  true,  that  your  dancing-master  is  at  this  time 
the  man  in  all  Europe  of  the  greatest  importance  to  you.  You  must 
dance  well,  in  order  to  sit,  stand,  and  walk  well ;  and  you  must  do  all 
these  well  in  order  to  please.  What  with  your  exercises,  some  reading, 
and  a  great  deal  of  company,  your  day  is,  I  confess,  extremely  taken 
up;  but  the  day,  if  well  eraidoyed,  is  long  enough  for  everything;  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  slattern  away  one  moment  of  it  in  inaction.  At 
your  age,  people  have  strong  and  active  spirits,  alacrity  and  vivacity  in 
all  they  do ;  are  impigri^  indefatigable,  and  quick.  The  difference  is, 
that  a  young  fellow  of  parts  exerts  all  those  happy  dispositions  in  the 
pursuit  of  proper  objects;  endeavours  to  excel  in  the  solid,  and  in  the 
sliowish  parts  of  life ;  whereas  a  silly  puppy,  or  a  dull  rogue,  throws 
away  all  his  youth  and  spirit  upon  tritles,  where  he  is  serious,  or  upon 
di.<^raceful  vices,  while  he  aims  at  pleasures.  This  I  am  sure  will  not 
be  your  case ;  your  good  sense  and  your  good  conduct  hitherto  are  your 
guarantees  with  me  for  the  future.  (Continue  only  at  Paris  as  you  have 
begun,  and  your  stay  there  will  make  you,  what  I  have  always  wished 
you  to  be,  as  near  perfection  as  our  nature  permits. 

Adieu,  my  dear ;  remember  to  write  to  me  once  a-week,  not  aa  to  a 
fathei,  but,  without  reserve,  as  to  a  friend. 
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LETTER  OOXXXIX. 


LosDoa,  January  U,  0,8,  VWl, 
My  dear  Fribnd  :  Among  the  many  good  things  Mr.  Harte  has  told 
me  of  you,  two  in  particular  gave  me  great  pleasure.  Tiie  first,  that 
you  are  exceedingly  careful  and  jealous  of  the  dignity  of  your  character; 
that  is  the  sure  and  solid  foundation  upon  which  you  must  hoth  stand 
and  rise.  A  man's  moral  character  is  a  more  delicate  thing  than  a 
woman's  reputation  of  chastity.  A  slip  or  two  may  possibly  be  forgiven 
her,  and  her  character  may  be  clarified  by  subsequent  and  continued 
good  conduct :  but  a  man's  moral  character  once  tainted  is  irreparably 
destroyed.  The  second  was,  that  you  had  acquired  a  most  correct  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  foreign  affiiirs,  such  as  the  historv,  the  treaties, 
and  the  fonns  of  government  of  the  several  countries  of  iBurope.  This 
sort  of  knowledge,  little  attended  to  here,  will  make  you  not  only  use- 
ful, but  necessary,  in  your  future  destination,  and  carry  you  very  far. 
He  added,  that  you  wanted  from  hence  some  books  relative  to  our  laws 
and  constitution,  our  Qolonies,  and  our  commerce ;  of  which  you  know 
less  than  of  those  of  any  other  part  of  Europe.  I  will  send  you  what 
short  books  I  can  find  of  that  sort,  to  give  you  a  general  notion  of  those 
things:  but  you  cannot  have  time  to  go  into  their  depths  at  present, 
you  cannot  now  engage  with  new  folios ;  you  and  I  will  refei  the  con- 
stitutional part  of  this  country  to  our  meeting  here,  when  we  will  enter 
seriously  into  it^  and  read  the  necessary  books  together.  In  tlie  mean 
time,  go  on  in  the  course  you  are  in,  of  foreign  matters ;  converse  with 
ministers  and  othere  of  every  country,  watch  the  transactions  of  every 
court,  and  endeavour  to  trace  them  up  to  their  source.  This,  with  your 
physics,  your  geometry,  and  your  exercises,  will  be  all  that  you  can 
possibly  have  time  for  at  Paris ;  for  you  must  allow  a  great  deal  for 
company  and  pleasures :  it  is  they  that  must  give  you  those  manners, 
that  address,  that  toumure  of  the  heau  monde^  which  will  qualiiy  you 
for  your  future  destination.  You  must  first  please,  in  order  to  get  the 
confidence,  and  consequently  the  secrets,  of  the  courts  and  ministers  for 
whom  and  with  whom  you  negociate. 

I  will  send  you  by  the  first  opportunity  a  short  book  written  by  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  under  the  name  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  containing  remarks 
upon  the  History  of  England ;  which  will  give  you  a  clear  general 
notion  of  our  constitution,  and  which  will  serve  you,  at  the  same  time, 
like  all  Lord  Bolingbroke's  works,  for  a  model  of  eloquence  and  style. 
I  will  also  send  you  Sir  Josiah  Childe's  little  book  upon  trade,  which 
may  properlv  be  called  the  Commercial  Grammar.  He  lays  down  the 
true  principles  of  commerce,  and  his  conclusions  from  them  are  gene- 
rally very  just. 

Since  you  turn  your  thoughts  a  little  towards  trade  and  commerce^ 
which  I  am  very  glad  you  do,  I  will  recommend  a  French  book  to  you, 
wliich  you  will  easily  get  at  Paris,  and  which  I  take  to  be  the  best  book 
in  the  world  of  that  kind :  I  mean  the  Dictionnaire  de  Commerce  de 
Satary^  in  three  volumes  in  folio ;  where  you  will  find  every  one  thing 
that  relates  to  trade,  commerce,  specie,  exchange,  &c.,  most  clearly 
stated ;  and  not  only  relative  to  Fran:)e,  but  to  the  whole  world.     Yua 
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wH]  easily  suppose,  that  I  do  not  advise  yon  to  read  such  a  book  tout 
de  9uit6 ;  bat  I  only  mean  that  you  should  have  it  at  hand,  to  have 
recourse  to  occasionally. 

With  this  great  stock  of  both  useful  and  ornamental  knowledge, 
which  you  have  already  acquired,  and  which,  by  your  application  and 
industry,  you  are  daily  increasing,  you  will  lay  such  a  solid  foundation 
of  future  figure  and  fortune,  that  if  you  complete  it  by  all  the  accom- 
plishments of  manners,  graces,  <&c.,  I  know  nothing  which  you  may  not 
aim  at,  and  in  time  hope  for.  Your  great  point  at  present  at  Paris,  to 
which  all  other  considerations  must  give  way,  is  to  become  entirely  a 
man  of  &shion :  to  be  well-bred  without  ceremony,  easy  without  neg- 
ligence, steady  and  intrepid  with  modesty,  genteel  without  affectation, 
insinuating  without  meanness,  cheerful  witliout  being  noisy,  frank  with- 
out indiscretion,  and  secret  without  mysteriousness ;  to  know  the  pro- 
per time  and  place  for  whatever  you  say  or  do,  and  to  do  it  with  an  air 
of  condition :  all  this  is  not  so  soon  nor  so  easily  learned  as  people 
imagine,  but  requires  observation  and  time.  The  world  is  an  immense 
folio,  which  demands  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  be  read  and 
understood  as  it  ought  to  be ;  you  have  not  yet  read  above  four  or  five 
pages  of  it ;  and  you  will  have  but  barely  time  to  dip  now  and  then  in 
other  less  important  books. 

Lord  Albemarle  has,  1  know,  wrote  to  a  friend  of  his  here,  that  you 
do  not  frequent  him  so  much  as  he  expected  and  desired;  that  he  fears  . 
somebody  or  other  has  given  you  wrong  impressions  of  him ;  and  that 
I  may  possibly  think,  from  your  being  seldom  at  his  house,  that  he  has 
been  wanting  in  his  attentions  to  you.  1  told  the  person  who  told  me 
this,  that,  on  the  contrary,  you  seemed,  by  your  letters  to  me,  to  be 
extremely  pleased  with  Lord  Albemarle's  behaviour  to  you :  but  that 
you  were  obliged  to  give  up  dining  abroad  during  your  course  of  experi- 
mental philosophy.  I  guessed  the  true  reason,  which  I  believe  was« 
that,  as  no  French  people  frequent  his  house,  you  rather  chose  to  dine 
at  otiier  places,  where  you  were  likely  to  meet  with  better  company 
than  your  countrymen :  and  you  were  in  the  right  of  it.  However,  I 
would  have  you  shew  no  shyness  to  Lord  Albemarle,  but  go  to  him, 
and  dine  with  him  oftener  than  it  may  be  you  would  wish;  for  the 
sake  of  having  him  speak  well  of  you  here  when  he  returns.  He  is  a 
good  deal  in  fashion  here,  and  his  puffing  you  (to  use  an  awkward  ex- 
pression) before  you  return  here,  will  be  of  great  use  to  you  atlerwards. 
People  in  general  take  characters,  as  they  do  most  things^  upon  trust, 
rather  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  examining  them  themselves;  and  the 
decision  of  four  or  five  fashionable  people,  in  every  place,  are  final, 
more  particularly  with  regard  to  charactei's,  which  all  can  hear,  and 
but  few  judge  of.  Do  not  mention  the  least  of  this  to  any  mortal ;  and 
take  care  that  Lord  Albemarle  do  not  suspect  that  you  know  any  thing 
of  the  matter. 

Lord  Huntingdon  and  Lord  Storraount  are,  I  hear,  arrived  at  Paris ; 
you  have,  doubtless,  seen  tliem.  Lord  Stormount  is  well  spoken  of 
here ;  however,  in  your  connections,  if  you  form  any  with  them,  shew 
ralher  a  preference  to  Lord  Huntingdon,  for  reasons  which  you  will 
easilj?  guess. 
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Mr.  Harte  goes  this  week  to  Cornwall,  to  take  poaseasion  of  his  l!v» 
iDg;  he  has  been  installed  at  Windsor;  he  will  return  here  in  about  a 
mouth,  when  your  literary  correspondence  with  him  will  be  regularly 
oarried  on.     Your  mutual  concern  at  parting  was  a  good  sign  for  both. 

I  have  this  moment  received  good  accounts  of  you  from  Paris.  Go 
on  wus  ites  en  ban  train.    Adieu. 


LETTER  OOXL. 

LoBMV,  Jamtary  91,  C,  A  led. 

My  deae  Triksd  :  In  all  my  letters  from  Paris,  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  finding,  among  many  other  good  things,  your  docility  mentioned 
with  emphasis;  this  is  the  sure  way  of  improving  in  those  things, 
which  you  only  want.  It  is  true  they  are  little,  but  it  is  as  true 
too  that  they  are  necessary  things.  As  they  are  mere  matters  of 
usage  and  mode,  it  is  no  disgrace  for  any  body  of  your  age  to  be 
ignorant  of  them ;  and  the  most  compendious  way  of  learning  them 
is,  fairly  to  avow  your  ignorance,  and  to  consult  those  who,  from 
long  usage  and  experience,  know  them  best.  Good  sense,  and  good 
nature,  suggest  civility  in  general;  but  in  good-breeding  there  are  a 
thousand  Httle  delicacies,  which  are  established  only  by  custom ;  and 
it  is  these  little  elegances  of  manners,  which  distinguish  a  courtier 
and  a  man  of  fashion  from  the  vulgar.  I  am  assured  by  ditferent 
people,  that  your  air  ie  already  much  improved ;  and  one  of  my  cor- 
respondents makes  you  the  true  French  compliment  of  saying,  J^ose 
vou$  promettre  quHl  $era  hientot  comme  un  de  nos  autres.  However 
unbecoming  this  speech  may  be  in  the  mouth  of  a  Frenchman,  I  am 
very  glad  that  they  think  it  applicable  to  you;  for  I  would  have  you 
not  only  adopt,  but  rival,  the  best  manners  and  usages  of  the  place  yon 
are  at,  be  they  what  they  will;  that  is,  the  versatility  of  manners, 
which  is  so  useful  in  the  course  of  tlie  world.  Choose  your  models 
well  at  Paris,  and  then  rival  them  in  their  own  way.  There  are  fash- 
ionable words,  phrases,  and  even  gestures,  at  Paris,  which  are  called  du 
bon  ton;  not  to  mention  eertaine$  petitia  polits9$e$  et  attentions^  qui 
ne  $ont  rien  en  elle-mimee^  which  fashion  has  rendered  necessary. 
Make  yourself  master  of  all  these  things ;  and  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
make  the  French  say,  qu^on  diroit  qiie  t^eet  un  FranQoie ;  and  when 
hereafter  yon  shall  be  at  other  courts,  do  the  same  thing  there ;  and 
conform  to  the  &shionable  manners  and  usage  of  the  place ;  that  is 
what  the  French  themselves  are  not  apt  to  do ;  wherever  they  go,  they 
retain  their  own  manners,  as  thinking  them  the  best:  but,  granting 
them  to  be  so,  they  are  still  in  the  wrong  not  to  conform  to  those  of 
the  place.  One  would  desire  to  please,  wherever  one  is :  and  nothing 
is  more  innocently  flattering  than  an  approbation,  and  an  imit£tion  of 
the  people  one  converses  with. 

I  hope  your  colleges  with  Marcel  go  on  prosperously.  In  these  ridi- 
culous, though,  at  the  same  time,  really  important  lectures,  pray  attend, 
and  desire  your  professor  also  to  attend,  more  particularly  to  the  oliap- 
ter  of  the  anus.    It  is  they  that  decide  of  a  man^s  being  gente«»«  v\ 
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Otherwise,  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  body.  A  twist,  or  stiffness 
in  the  wrist,  will  mdce  any  man  in  Europe  look  awkward.  Tlie  next 
thing  to  be  attended  to  is,  your  coming  into  a  room,  and  presenting 
yoarself  to  a  company.  This  gives  the  first  impression;  and  the  first 
impression  is  often  a  lasting  one.  Therefore,  pray  desire  Professor 
Marcel  to  make  yon  come  in  and  go  out  of  his  room  frequently,  and  in 
the  supposition  of  different  companies  being  there ;  such  as  ministers, 
women,  mixed  companies,  &c.  Those  who  present  tliemselves  well, 
have  a  certain  dignity  in  their  air ;  which,  without  the  least  seeming 
mixture  of  pride,  at  once  engages,  and  is  respected. 

I  should  not  so  often  repeat,  nor  so  long  dwell  upon  such  trifies,  with 
any  body  that  had  less  solid  and  valuable  knowledge  than  you  have. 
Frivolous  people  attend  to  those  things,  panr  preference  \  tliey  know 
nothing  elae :  my  fear  with  you  is,  that,  from  knowing  better  things, 
you  should  despise  tliese  too  much,  and  think  them  of  much  less  con- 
sequence than  they  really  are ;  for  they  are  of  a  great  deal,  and  more 
especially  to  yon. 

Pleasing  and  governing  women  may,  in  time,  be  of  great  service  to 
you.  They  often  pliease  and  govern  others.  A  propoe^  are  you  in  love 
with  Madame  de  Berkenrode  still,  or  has  some  other  taken  her  place  in 
your  affections  ?  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  qua  te  eumque  dorutt  Venue, 
non  erubeecendie  adurit  ignibue.  Un  arrangement  honnete  eied  hien  a 
un  galant  homme.  In  that  case,  I  recommend  to  you  the  ntmost  dis- 
cretion, and  the  profoundest  silence.  Bragging  of,  hinting  at,  intimat- 
ing, or  even  affectedly  disclaiming  and  denying  such  an  ar^'angemenL 
will  equally  discredit  you  among  men  and  woman.  An  unaffected 
silence  upon  that  subject  is  the  only  true  medium. 

In  your  commerce  with  women,  and  indeed  with  men  too,  une  eer^ 
taine  douceur  is  particularly  engaging;  it  is  that  which  constitutes  that 
character  which  the  French  talk  of  so  much,  and  so  justly  value,  I 
mean  VaimabU,  This  dotxceur  is  not  so  easily  described  as  felt.  It  is 
the  compound  result  of  different  things ;  a  complaisance,  a  fl<)xibility, 
but  not  a  servility  of  manners;  an  air  of  softness  in  the  countenance, 
gesture,  and  expression,  equally,  whether  you  concur  or  differ  with  the 
person  you  converse  with.  Observe  those  carefully  who  have  that 
douceur  that  charms  you  and  others ;  and  your  own  good  sense  will 
soon  enable  yon  to  discover  the  different  ingredients  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. Yon  must  be  more  particularly  attentive  to  this  doucewTy  when- 
ever yon  are  obliged  to  refuse  what  is  asked  of  you,  or  to  say  what  in 
itself  cannot  be  very  agreeable  to  those  to  whom  you  say  it.  It  is  thea 
the  necessary  gilding  of  a  disagreeable  pill.  Vaimdble  consists  in  a 
thousand  of  these  little  things  aggregately.  It  is  the  euatiUr  in  modo^ 
which  I  have  so  often  recommended  to  you.  The  reepectaible,  Mr.  flarte 
assures  me,  you  do  not  want,  and  I  believe  him.  Study  then  carefully, 
and  acquire  perfectly,  the  aimable,  and  you  will  have  everything. 

Abb^  Gnasco,  who  is  another  of  your  panegyrists,  writes  me  word, 
that  he  tias  taken  you  to  dinner  at  Marquis  de  St.  Germain^s ;  wher« 
yon  will  De  welcome  as  oft;en  as  you  please,  and  the  oftener  the  better. 
Profit  ot  that  upon  the  principle  of  travelling  in  different  comitries, 
without  changing  places.    He  says,  too,  that  he  will  take  yoo  («>  t)i« 
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parliament,  when  any  remarkable  cause  is  to  be  tried.  That  is  rerj 
well ;  go  tlirongh  the  several  chambers  of  the  parliament,  and  see  and 
hear  what  they  are  doing ;  join  practice  and  observation  to  yonr  theo- 
retical knowledge  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  No  Englishman  has 
the  least  notion  of  them. 

I  need  not  recommend  you  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  constitntional 
and  political  knowledge  of  countries;  for  Mr.  Harte  tells  me,  that  you 
have  a  peculiar  turn  that  way  and  have  informed  yourself  most  cor- 
rectly of  them. 

I  must  now  put  some  queries  to  you,  as  to  a  juris  puhliei  peritus^ 
Wiik h  I  am  sure  you  can  answer  me,  and  which  I  own  I  cannot  answei 
myself:  they  are  upon  a  subject  now  much  talked  of, 

lit,  Are  there  any  particular  forms  requisite  for  the  election  of  a 
King  of  the  Romans,  different  from  those  which  are  necessary  for  the 
election  of  an  Emperor  ? 

2d,  Is  not  a  King  of  the  Romans  as  legally  elected  by  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  the  electors,  as  by  two-thirds,  or  by  the  unanimity  of  the 
electors  ? 

8(2,  Is  there  any  particular  law  or  constitution  of  the  empire,  that 
distinguishes,  either  in  matter  or  in  form,  the  election  of  a  King  of  the 
Romans  from  that  of  an  Emperor  f  And  is  not  the  golden  bull  of 
Charies  the  Fourth  equally  the  rule  for  both  t 

4th,  Were  there  not,  at  a  meeting  of  a  certain  number  of  the  eleotorsi 
(I  have  forgotten  when,)  some  rules  and  limitations  agreed  upon  con- 
cerning the  election  of  a  King  of  the  Romans?  And  were  those  restric- 
tions legal,  and  did  they  obtain  the  force  of  law  ? 

How  happy  am  I,  my  dear  child,  that  I  can  appjy  to  you  for  know- 
ledge, and  with  a  certainty  of  being  rightly  informed  1  It  is  know- 
ledge, more  than  quick,  flasliy  parts,  that  makes  a  man  of  business. 
A  man  who  is  master  of  his  matter,  will,  with  inferior  parts,  be  too 
hard  in  Parliament,  and  indeed  anywhere  else,  for  a  man  of  better 

{)arts,  who  knows  his  subject  but  superficially :  and,  if  to  his  know- 
edge  he  joins  eloquence  and  elocution,  he  must  necessarily  soon  be  at 
the  head  of  that  assembly ;  but  without  those  two,  no  knowledge  is 
sufficient. 

Lord  Huntingdon  writes  me  word  that  he  has  seen  you,  and  that  you 
have  renewed  your  old  school-acquaintance.  Tell  me  fairly  your  opinion 
of  him,  and  of  his  friend  Lord  Stormount :  and  also  of  the  otiier  English 
people  of  fashion  you  meet  with.  I  promise  you  inviolable  secrecy  on 
ray  part.  You  and  I  must  now  write  to  each  other  as  friends,  and 
without  the  least  reserve;  there  will  for  the  future  be  a  thousand 
things  in  my  letters,  which  I  would  not  have  any  mortal  living  but 
yourself  see  or  know.  Those  you  will  easily  distinguish,  and  neithct 
shew  nor  re|)eat ;  and  I  will  do  the  same  by  you. 

To  come  to  another  subject,  (for  I  have  a  pleasure  in  talking  over 
every  subject  with  you):  How  deep  are  you  in  Italian?  Do  you  un- 
derstand Ariosto,  Tasso,  Boccacio,  and  Machiavelli  ?  If  you  do.  yuu 
know  enough  of  it,  and  may  know  all  the  rest,  by  reading,  when  you 
have  time.  Little  or  no  business  is  written  in  Italian,  except  in  Italy ; 
and  if  yon  know  enough  of  it>,  to  understand  the  few  Italian  letteni,  thai 
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iiuiy  in  time  come  in  your  way,  and  to  speak  Italian  tolerably  to  those 
very  few  Italians  who  speak  no  French,  give  yourself  no  farther  trouble 
about  that  language  till  you  happen  to  have  full  leisure  to  perfect  your- 
self in  it.  It  is  not  the  same  with  regard  to  German ;  your  speaking 
and  writing  it  well,  will  particularly  distinguish  you  from  every  other 
man  in  England ;  and  is,  moreover,  of  great  use  to  any  one  who  is,  as 
probably  you  will  be,  employed  in  the  Empire.  Therefore,  pray  culti- 
vate them  sedulously,  by  writing  four  or  five  lines  of  German  every  day, 
and  by  speaking  it  to  every  German  you  meet  with. 

Ycu  have  now  got  a  footing  in  a  great  many  good  houses  at  Paris,  in 
which  I  advise  you  to  make  yourself  domestic.  This  is  to  be  done  by  a 
certain  easiness  of  carriage,  and  a  decent  familiarity.  Not  by  way  of 
putting  yourself  upon  the  frivolous  footing  of  being  san$  conseqennc^  but 
oy  doing  in  some  degree,  the  honours  of  the  house  and  table,  calling 
yourself  en  hadinant  le  galopin  d?ici^  saying  to  the  masters  or  mistress, 
eeci  est  de  man  dipartement ;  je  m*en  charge;  avouez^  que  je  rn^en 
<icquitte  d  merveille.  This  sort  of  hadinage  has  something  engaging  and 
liant  in  it,  and  begets  that  decent  familiarity,  which  it  is  both  agreeable 
and  useful  to  establish  in  good  houses,  and  with  people  of  fashion. 
Mere  formal  visits,  dinners,  and  suppers,  upon  formal  invitations,  are 
not  the  thing;  they  add  to  no  connection,  nor  information ;  but  it  is  the 
easy,  careless  ingress,  and  egreae  at  all  hours,  that  forms  the  pleasing  and 
profitable  oommeroe  of  life. 

The  post  is  so  negfigent,  that  I  lose  some  letters  from  Paris  entirely, 
and  receive  others  much  li^r  than  I  should.  To  this  I  ascribe  ray 
having  received  no  letter  from  you  for  above  a  fortnight,  which,  to  my 
impatience,  seems  a  long  time.  I  expect  to  hear  from  you  once  a-week. 
Mr.  Harte  is  gone  to  Cornwall,  and  will  be  back  in  about  tliree  weeks. 
I  have  a  packet  of  books  to  send  you  by  the  the  first  opportunity,  which 
I  believe,  will  be  Mr.  Yorkers  return  to  Paris.  The  Greek  books  come 
from  Mr.  Harte,  and  the  English  ones  from  your  humble  servant. 
Bead  Lord  Bolingbroke's  with  great  attention,  as  well  to  the  style  as  to 
the  matter.  I  wish  vou  could  form  yourself  such  a  style  in  every  lan- 
guage. Style  is  the  ^ess  of  thoughts ;  and  a  well-dressed  thought,  like 
ft  well-dressed  man,  appears  to  great  advantage.    Yours.    Adieu. 


LETTER  CCXLL 

Lonxnr,  Jannaty  9B,  O.  A IIM. 

Mt  deab  Fbcend  :  A  bill  for  ninety  pounds  sterling  was  brought  me 
the  other  day,  said  to  be  drawn  upon  me  by  you:  I  scrupled  paying  it 
at  first,  not  upon  account  of  the  sum,  but  because  you  had  sent  me  no 
letter  of  advice,  which  is  always  done  in  those  transactions ;  and  still 
more,  l)ecau8e  I  did  not  perceive  that  you  had  signed  it.  The  person  who 
presented  it,  desired  me  to  look  again,  and  that  I  should  discover  your 
name  at  the  bottom;  accordingly  I  looked  again,  and,  with  the  heli)  of 
my  magnifying  glass,  did  perceive  that  what  I  had  fii*st  taken  only  for 
Bomebody^s  mark,  was,  in  truth,  your  name,  written  in  the  worst  and 
tmallest  lumd  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 
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Howerer,  I  pud  it  at  a  Tentare ;  though  I  wonld  almost  rather  Iom 
the  money,  than  that  such  a  signatare  should  be  yours.  All  gentlemen^ 
and  all  men  of  business,  write  their  names  always  in  the  same  way,  that 
their  signature  may  be  so  well  known,  as  not  to  be  easily  counterfeited ; 
and  they  generally  sign  in  rather  larger  character  than  their  common 
hand ;  whereas  your  name  was  in  a  less,  and  a  worse,  than  your  com- 
mon writing.  Tliis  suggested  to  me  the  various  accidents  which  may 
very  probably  happen  to  you,  while  you  write  so  ill.  For  instance,  if 
vou  were  to  write  in  such  a  character  to  the  Secretary's  office,  your 
letter  would  immediately  be  sent  to  the  decipherer,  as  containing  mat- 
ters of  the  utmost  secrecy,  not  fit  to  be  trusted  to  the  common  charac- 
ter. If  you  were  to  write  so  to  an  antiquarian,  he  (knowing  you  to  be 
a  man  of  learning)  would  certainly  try  it  by  the  Runic,  Celtic,  or  Scla- 
vonian  alphabet;  never  suspecting  it  to  be  a  modern  character.  And, 
if  yon  were  to  send  a  poulet  to  a  fine  woman,  in  such  a  hand,  she 
would  think  that  it  really  came  from  the  poulailler  ;  which,  by  tlie  by, 
is  the  etymology  of  the  word,  poulet ;  for  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France 
used  to  send  billets-doux  to  his  mistresses  by  his  poulailler^  under  pre- 
tence of  sending  them  chickens;  which  gave  the  name  of  poulet$  to 
those  short,  but  expressive  manuscripts.  I  have  often  told  yon  that 
every  man  who  has  the  use  of  his  eyes  and  of  his  hand,  can  write  what- 
ever hand  he  pleases ;  and  it  is  plain  that  you  can,  since  you  write  both 
the  Greek  and  German  cliaracters,  which  you  never  learned  of  a  writ- 
ing-master, extremely  well,  though  your  common  hand,  which  you 
learned  of  a  master,  is  an  exceedingly  lyid  and  illiberal  one,  equally 
unfit  for  business  or  common  use.  1  do  not  desire  that  you  should 
write  the  laboured,  stiff  character  of  a  writing-master:  a  man  of  busi- 
ness must  write  quick  and  well,  and  that  depends  singly  upon  use.  I 
would  therefore  advise  you  to  get  some  very  good  wnting-master  at 
Paris,  and  apply  to  it  for  a  month  only,  which  wil!  be  sufficient ;  for, 
Ufjon  my  word,  the  writing  of  a  genteel  plain  hand  of  business  is  of 
much  more  importance  than  you  think.  You  will  say,  it  may  be,  that 
when  you  write  so  very  ill,  it  is  because  you  are  in  a  hurry  •  to  which  I 
answer.  Why  are  you  ever  in  a  hurry  ?  A  man  of  sense  may  be  in 
haste,  but  can  never  be  in  a  hurry,  because  he  knows,  that  whatever  he 
does  in  a  hurry,  he  must  necessarily  do  very  ill.  He  may  be  in  haste 
to  dispatch  an  affair,  but  he  will  care  not  to  let  that  haste  hinder  his 
doing  it  well.  Little  minds  are  in  a  hurry,  when  the  object  proves  ^as 
it  commonly  does)  too  big  for  them ;  they  run,  they  hare,  they  puzue,  . 
confound,  and  perplex  themselves ;  they  want  to  do  everything  at  once, 
and  never  do  it  at  all.  But  a  man  of  sense  takes  the  time  necessary 
for  doing  the  thiuff  he  is  about,  well ;  and  his  haste  to  dispatch  a  busi* 
ness,  only  appears  by  the  continuity  of  his  application  to  it:  he  pursues 
t  with  a"  cool  steadiness,  and  finishes  it  before  he  begins  any  other.  I 
own  your  time  is  much  taken  up,  and  you  have  a  great  many  different 
things  to  do ;  but  remember,  that  you  had  much  better  do  half  of  thera 
well,  and  leave  the  other  half  undone,  than  do  them  all  indifferently. 
Moreover,  the  few  seconds  that  are  saved  in  the  course  of  the  day,  by 
writing  ill  instead  of  well,  do  not  amount  to  an  object  of  dme,  by  any 
means  equivalent  to  the  disgrace  or  ridicule  of  writing  the  scrawl  of  a 
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oommon  whore.  Consider,  that  if  your  very  bad  writing  tuuld  famish 
me  with  matter  of  ridicule,  what  will  it  not  do  to  others.,  who  do  not 
view  you  in  that  partial  light  that  I  do  ?  There  was  a  Pope,  I  think  it 
was  Cardinal  Chigi,  who  was  jostly  ridiculed  for  his  attention  to  little 
tLings,  and  his  inability  in  great  ones :  and  therefore  called  mawimHs  in 
minimis^  and  minimvs  in  maximis.  Why  ?  Because  he  attended  to 
Httle  things  when  he  had  great  ones  to  do.  At  this  particular  period 
of  your  life,  and  at  the  place  you  are  now  in,  you  have  only  little  things 
to  do;  and  you  should  make  it  habitual  to  you  to  do. them  well,  that 
they  may  require  no  attention  from  you  when  you  have,  as  I  hope  you 
will  have,  greater  things  to  mind.  Make  a  good  handwriting  familiar 
to  you  now,  that  you  may  hereafter  have  nothing  but  your  matter  to 
think  of,  when  you  have  occasion  to  write  to  kings  and  ministers. 
Danc«,  dress,  present  yourself,  habitually  well  now,  that  you  may  have 
none  of  those  little  things  to  think  of  hereafter,  and  which  will  be  all 
necessary  to  be  done  well  occasionally,  when  you  will  have  greater 
things  to  do. 

As  r  am  eternally  thinking  of  every  thing  that  can  be  relative  to  you, 
one  thing  has  occurred  to  me,  which  I  think  necessary  to  mention  to  you, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  difficulties  which  it  might  otherwise  lay  you 
nnder:  it  is  this;  as  you  get  more  acquaintances  at  Paris,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  you  to  frequent  your  first  acquaintances,  so  much  as  you  did, 
while  you  had  no  others.  As,  for  example,  at  your  first  debUt^  I  suppose 
you  were  chiefly  at  Madame  Monconseil's,  Lady  Hervey^s  and  Mad»me 
du  Boccage^s.  Now,  that  yon  have  got  so  many  other  houses,  you 
cannot  be  at  theirs  so  otlen  as  you  used ;  but  pray  take  care  not  to  give 
them  the  least  reason  to  think  that  you  neglect  or  despise  them,  for  the 
Bake  of  new  and  more  dignified  and  shining  acquaintances ;  which  would 
be  ungrateful  and  imprudent  on  your  part^  and  never  forgiren  on  th'^irs. 
Call  upon  them  often,  though  you  do  not  stay  with  them  so  long  as  for- 
merly;  tell  them  that  you  are  sorry  you  are  obliged  to  go  away,  but  that 
you  have  such  and  such  engagements,  with  which  good-breeding  obliges 
you  to  comply;  and  insinuate  that  you  would  rather  stay  with  them. 
In-fihort,  take  care  to  make  as  many  personal  friends,  and  as  few  pereonal 
enemies,  as  possible.  I  do  not  mean,  by  personal  friends,  intimate  and 
confidential  friends,  of  which  no  man  can  hope  to  have  half  a  dozen  in 
the  whole  conrse  of  his  life ;  but  I  mean  friends,  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  word ;  that  is,  people  who  speak  well  of  you,  and  who  would 
rather  do  yon  good  than  harm,  consistently  with  their  own  interest,  and 
no  farther.  Upon  the  whole,  I  recommend  to  you,  again  and  again,  le$ 
graces.  Adorned  by  them,  you  may,  in  a  manner,  do  what  you  please; 
it  will  be  approved  of;  without  them,  your  best  qualities  will  lose  half 
their  efticacy.  Endeavour  to  be  fashionable  among  the  French,  which 
will  soon  make  you  fashionable  here.  Monsieur  de  Matignon  already 
calls  you  le  petit  Francis,  If  you  can  get  that  name  general! v  atPari<s 
it  vrill  put  yon  d  la  mode.    Adieu,  my  dear  child. 
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LETTER  OOXLIL 

Lonov,  J'«5nM»y  4k  OL  A  im. 

ICt  oiab  Frund  :  The  acoonnta  which  I  receive  of  yoa  from  Parir 
grow  every  day  more  and  more  sadsfiMStory.  Lord  Albemarle  has  wrot^ 
a  sort  of  panegyric  of  yoa,  which  has  been  seen  by  many  people  here, 
and  which  will  be  a  rery  useful  forerunner  for  von.  Being  in  fashion 
is  an  important  point  for  any  body  anv  where ;  bat  it  would  be  a  very 
great  one  for  you  to  be  established  in  the  fashion  here  before  vou  return. 
Your  business  will  be  half  done  by  it,  as  I  am  sure  you  would  not  give 
people  reason  to  change  their  favourable  presentiments  of  you.  The 
good  that  is  said  of  you  will  not,  I  am  convinced,  make  you  a  coxcomb ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  being  thought  still  to  want  some  little  ao* 
complishmente,  will,  I  am'  persuaded,  not  mortify  yon,  but  only  animate 
vou  to  acquire  them :  I  will,  therefore,  give  you  both  fairly,  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a  letter  which  I  lately  received  from  an  impartial  and 
discerning  friend : 

*^  Permit  me  to  assure  you^  Sir,  that  Mr.  Stanhope  will  succeed.  He 
has  a  great  fund  of  knowledge,  and  an  uncommonly  good  memory, 
although  he  does  not  make  any  parade  of  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Hn  is  desirous  of  pleasing,  and  he  will  please.  He  has  an  expressive 
oountenanoe;  his  figure  is  ^egant,  although  little.  He  has  not  the  least 
awkwardness,  though  he  has  not  as  yet  acc^uired  all  the  graces  requisite; 
which  Marcel  and  the  ladies  will  soon  give  him.  In  short,  be  wanto 
nothing  but  those  things,  which,  at  his  age,  must  unavoidably  be  want- 
ing; I  mean,  a  certain  turn  and  delicacy  of  manners,  which  are  to  bo 
acquired  only  by  time,  and  in  good  company.  Ready,  as  he  is,  he  will 
soon  learn  them;  particularly  as  he  frequents  such  companies  as  are 
the  most  proper  to  give  them.^' 

By  this  extract,  which  1  can  assure  you  is  a  faithful  one,  you  and  I 
have  both  of  us  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  how  much  you  have,  and 
how  little  you  want.  Let  what  you  have,  give  you  (if  possible)  rather 
more  $eeming  modesty,  but  at  the  same  time  more  interior  firmness  and 
assurance;  and  let  what  you  want,  which  you  see  is  venr  attainabto, 
redouble  your  attention  and  endeavours  to  acquire  it.  Ton  have,  in 
truth,  but  that  one  thing  to  apply  to:  and  a  very  pleasing  applicadon  it 
is,  since  it  is  through  pleasures  that  you  must  arrive  at  it.  Company, 
auppers,  balls,  ipeetaclei^  which  shew  you  the  modds  upon  which  yoa 
should  form  yourself,  and  all  the  little  usages,  customs,  and  delicacies, 
which  you  must  adopt,  and  make  habitual  to  you,  are  now  your  only 
schools  and  universities;  in  which  young  fellows  and  fine  women  wiU 
give  you  the  best  lectures. 

Monsieur  du  Boocage  is  another  of  your  panegyrists ;  and  he  tells  me 
that  Madame  Boccage  a  pru  a/tec  vom  le  ton  de  mis  et  de  hanne;  and 
that  you  like  it  very  well.  You  are  in  the  right  of  it;  it  is  the  way  ot 
improving:  endeavour  to  be  upon  that  footing  with  eveiy  woman  yon 
firjn  verse  with ;  excepting  where  there  may  be  a  tender  point  of  conneo- 
tion ;  a  point  which  I  have  nothing  to  do  with ;  but  if  such  a  one  there 
ia,  I  hope  she  has  not  da  maueais  ni  de  vilaim  broi^  which  I  agree  with 
you  in  thinking  a  very  disagreeable  thing. 
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I  hATe  sent  yon,  by  tlie  opportanity  of  PoUok,  1 0  oonrier,  who  wm 
once  my  servant,  two  little  parcels  of  Greek  aad  English  books ;  and 
shall  send  yon  two  more  by  Mr.  Yorke :  bat  I  accompany  them  with 
this  caution,  that,  as  yon  hare  not  much  time  to  read,  you  should  em- 
ploy it  in  reading  what  is  the  most  necessary,  and  that  is,  indisputably, 
modem  historical,  geographical,  chronological,  and  political  knowledge; 
tlie  present  constitution,  maxims,  force,  riches,  trade,  commerce,  charac- 
ters, parties,  and  cabals  of  the  several  courts  of  Europe.  Many  who  are 
reckoned  good  scholars,  though  they  know  pretty  accurately  the  govern- 
ments of  Athens  and  Rome,  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  constitution  of 
any  one  country  now  in  Europe,  even  of  their  own.  Bead  just  lAtiQ 
and  Greek  enough  to  keep  up  your  classical  learning,  which  will  be  an 
ornament  to  you  while  young,  and  a  comfort  to  you  when  old.  But  the 
true  usetVil  knowledge,  and  especially  for  you,  is  the  modern  knowledge 
above  mentioned.  It  is  that  must  qualify  you  both  for  domestic  and 
foreign  business,  and  it  is  to  that,  therefore,  that  you  should  principally 
direct  your  attention ;  and  I  know,  with  groat  pleasure,  that  you  do  so. 
I  would  not  thus  commend  you  to  yourseU',  if  I  thought  conmiendations 
would  have  upon  you  those  ill  effects,  which  they  frequently  have  upon 
weak  minds.  I  think  you  are  much  above  being  a  vain  coxcomb,  over- 
rating your  own  merit,  and  insulting  others  with  the  superabundance  of 
it.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced,  that  the  consciousness  of  merit 
makes  a  man  of  sense  more  modest,  though  more  tirm.  A  man  who 
displays  his  own  merit  is  a  coxcomb,  and  a  man  who  does  not  know  it 
is  a  tool.  A  man  of  sense  knows  it,  exerts  it,  avails  himself  of  it,  but 
never  boasts  of  it;  and  always  teenu  rather  to  under  than  over  value  it, 
though,  in  truth,  he  sets  the  right  value  upon  it.  It  is  a  very  true  maxim 
of  La  Bruydre's,  (an  author  well  worth  jowt  studying,)  qu^on  ne  vaut 
dan*  ce  monde^  que  es  que  Von  veut  valotr.  A  man  who  is  really  diffi- 
dent, timid,  and  basliful.  be  his  merit  what  it  wiU,  never  can  push  him* 
self  in  the  world ;  his  despondency  throws  him  into  inaction ;  and  the 
forward,  the  bustling,  and  the  petulant,  will  always  get  the  better  of 
him.  The  manner  makes  the  whole  difference.  What  would  be  impu- 
dence in  one  manner,  is  only  a  proper  and  decent  assurance  in  another. 
A  man  of  sense,  and  of  knowledge  in  the  world,  will  assert  his  own 
rights,  and  pursue  his  own  objects,  as  steadily  and  intrepidly,  as  the 
most  impudent  man  living,  and  commonly  more  so ;  but  then  he  has  art 
enough  to  give  an  outwai^  air  of  modesty  to  all  he  does.  This  engages 
and  prevails,  whilst  the  very  same  things  shock  and  fail,  from  the  over- 
bearing or  impudent  manner  only  of  doing  them.  I  repeat  my  maxim^ 
Suaviter  in  tnodOy  sed  fortiter  in  re.  Would  you  know  the  characters, 
modes,  and  manners  of  the  latter  end  of  the  hist  age,  which  are  very  like 
those  of  the  present,  read  La  Bruv^re.  But  would  you  know  man,  inde- 
pendently of  modes,  read  LaRochefoucault,  who,  I  am  afraid,  paints  him 
very  exactly. 

Give  the  inclosed  to  Abb^  Guasco,  of  whom  you  make  good  use,  to 
go  about  with  you,  and  see  things.  Between  you  and  me,  he  has  more 
knowledge  than  parts.  Maie  un  habile  homme  eait  tirer  parti  de  tout . 
juid  every  body  is  good  for  something.  President  Montesquieu  is,  in 
pvery  sense,  a  most  useful  acquaintance.    He  has  parts,  Joined  to  great 
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rea<ling  and  knowledge  of  the  world.    Fuitez  dam  eette  soaree  tanU  pu 
votu  fH>urrez, 

Adieu.  May  the  graces  attend  you  1  for  without  them  o^ni  fatica  i 
9ana,  If  they  do  not  come  to  yon  willingly,  ravi»h  tlieiu,  and  force 
them  to  accompany  you  in  all  you  think,  all  yuu  say,  and  all  you  do. 

LETTER  OOXLIII. 

LOMOOV,  February  11,  O,  A,  ITU 
Mt  dkab  Fbiend  :  When  you  go  the  play,  which  I  hope  you  do  often, 
for  it  is  a  very  instructive  amusement,  you  must  certainly  have  observed 
the  very  dilferent  effects  which  the  several  parts  have  upon  you,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  well  or  ill  acted.  The  very  best  tragedy  of  Corneille's, 
if  well  §poken  and  acted,  interests,  engages,  agitates,  and  affects  your 
passions.  Love,  terror,  and  pity  alternately  possess  you.  But,  if  ill 
spoken  and  acted,  it  would  only  excite  your  indiguation  or  your  laugh- 
ter. Why  ?  It  is  still  Oorneille^s ;  it  is  the  same  sense,  the  same  matter, 
whether  well  or  ill  acted.  It  is  then  merely  the  manner  of  speaking 
and  acting  that  makes  this  great  difference  in  the  effects.  Apply  this  to 
yourself,  and  conclude  from  it,  that  if  you  would  either  please  in  a 
private  company,  or  persuade  in  a  public  assembly,  air,  looks,  gestures, 
graces,  enunciation,  proper  accents,  just  emphasis,  and  tuneful  cadences, 
are  full  as  necessary  as  the  matter  itself.  Let  awkward,  ungraceful,  in- 
elegant, and  dull  tuUows  say  what  they  will  in  behalf  of  their  solid  mat- 
ter, and  strong  reasonings ;  and  let  them  despise  all  those  graces  and 
ornaments  which  engage  the  senses  and  captivate  the  heart;  they  will 
find  (though  they  will  possibly  wonder  why)  that  their  rough,  unpolished 
matter,  and  their  uoadorned,  coarse,  but  strong  arguments,  will  neither 
please  nor  persuade;  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  tire  out  attention,  and 
excite  disgust.  We  are  so  made,  we  love  to  be  pleased,  better  than  to 
be  informed;  information  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  mortifying,  as  it  im- 
plies our  previous  ignorance ;  it  must  be  sweetened  to  be  palatable. 

To  bring  this  directly  to  you :  know  that  no  man  can  make  a  Hgure  in 
this  country,  but  by  Parliament.  Your  late  depends  upon  your  success 
there  as  a  speaker :  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  that  success  turns  much 
more  upon  manner  than  matter.  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Murray  the  Solicitor^ 
Oeueral,  uncle  to  Lord  Stormount,  are,  beyond  comparison,  tlie  best 
speakers ;  why  ?  only  because  they  are  the  best  orators.  They  alone  can 
indame  or  quiet  the  House;  they  alone  are  so  attended  to,  in  that  nu- 
merous and  noisy  assembly,  that  you  might  hear  a  pin  fall  while  either 
of  them  is  speaking.  Is  it  that  their  matter  is  better,  or  their  arguments 
stronger,  than  other  people's?  Does  the  House  expect  extraordinary 
informations  from  them  ?  Not  in  the  least :  but  the  House  expects 
pleasure  from  them,  and  therefore  attends ;  finds  it,  and  therefore  ap- 
roves.  Mr.  Pitt,  particularly,  has  very  little  parliamentary  knowledi^o; 
is  matter  is  generally  flimsy,  and  his  argument*  often  weak ;  but  his 
eloquence  is  superior,  his  action  graceful,  his  enunciation  just  and  har- 
monious ;  his  periods  are  well  turned,  and  every  word  he  makes  use  of 
is  the  very  best,  and  the  most  expressive,  that  can  be  useu  in  that  place. 
Tbia,  and  not  his  matter,  made  him  Paymaster,  in  spite  of  both  king  and 
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niiniiten.  From  this  draw  tlie  obyious  oonclosion.  The  same  tiling 
holds  full  as  true  in  oonversation ;  where  even  trifles,  elegantly  ezpreBse<^ 
well  looked,  and  accompanied  with  graceful  action,  will  ever  please,  b^ 
▼ond  all  the  home&pun,  unadorned  sense  in  the  world.  Reflect,  on  one 
side,  how  you  feel  within  yourself,  while  you  are  forced  to  suffer  the 
tedious,  muddy,  and  Dl-turned  narration  of  some  awkward  fellow,  even 
though  the  fact  may  be  interesting;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  what 
pleasure  you  attend  to  the  relation  of  a  much  less  interesting  matter, 
>7hen  elegantly  expressed,  genteelly  turned,  and  gracefully  delivered. 
By  attending  carefully  to  all  these  agreTnem  in  your  daily  conversation, 
they  will  become  habitual  to  you,  before  you  come  into  Parliament ;  and 
yoc  will  have  nothing  then  to  do,  but  to  raise  them  a  little  when  you 
comA  there.  I  would  wish  you  to  be  so  attentive  to  this  object,  that  1 
would  not  have  you  speak  to  your  footman,  but  in  the  verv  best  words 
that  the  subject  admits  of,  be  the  language  what  it  will.  Think  of  your 
words,  and  of  tiieir  arraugement,  before  you  speak ;  choose  the  most 
el^ant,  and  place  them  in  the  best  order.  Consult  your  own  ear,  to 
avoid  cacophony,  and,  what  is  very  near  as  bad,  monotony.  Think  al>o 
of  your  gesture  and  looks,  when  you  are  speaking  even  upon  the  most 
trifling  subjects.  The  same  things,  differently,  expi*essed,  looked,  and 
delivered,  cease  to  be  the  same  things.  The  most  passionate  lover  in 
the  world  cannot  make  a  stronger  declaration  of  love,  than  the  Bourgeois  i 
gentilhomme  does  in  this  happy  form  of  words,  Mourir  d^amour  me  font  \ 
oelle  Marquise  vos  beaux  yeux,  I  defy  any  body  to  say  more ;  and  yet  I 
would  advise  nobody  to  say  that,  and  I  would  recommend  to  you, 
rather  to  smother  and  conceal  your  passion  entirely  tlian  to  reveal  it 
in  these  words.  Seriously,  this  holds  in  every  thing,  as  well  as  in 
that  ludicrous  instance.  The  Frencii,  to  do  tliem  justice,  attend  very 
minutely  to  the  purity,  tlie  correctness,  and  the  elegance  of  their 
stvle  in  conversation,  and  in  their  letters.  Bien  narrer  is  an  object 
01  their  study ;  and  though  they  sometimes  carry  it  to  affectation, 
they  never  sink  into  inelegance,  which  is  much  the  worst  extreme 
of  the  two.  Observe  them,  and  form  your  French  style  upon  theirs :  for 
elegance  in  one  language  will  reproduce  itself  in  aU.  I  knew  a  voung 
man,  who,  being  just  elected  a  Member  of  Parliament,  was  laughed  at 
for  being  discovered,  through  the  key-hole  of  his  chamber-door,  speak- 
ing to  himself  in  the  glass,  and  forming  his  looks  and  gestures.  I  could 
not  join  in  that  laugh ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  thought  him  much  wiser 
than  those  who  laughed  at  him;  for  he  knew  the  importance  of  those 
little  graces  in  a  puWlic  assembly,  and  they  did  not.  Your  little  person, 
(which  I  am  told  by  the  way  is  not  ill  turned,)  whether  in  a  laced  coat 
or  a  blanket,  is  specifically  the  same ;  but  yet,  I  believe,  you  choose  to 
wear  tlie  former,  and  yon  are  in  the  right,  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  more. 
The  worst-bred  man  in  Europe,  if  a  lady  let  fall  her  fan,  would  certainly 
take  it  up  and  give  it  her ;  the  best-bred  man  in  Europe  could  do  no  more. 
The  difference,  however,  would  be  considerable;  the  latter  would  please 
by  doing  it  gracefully;  the  former  would  be  laughed  at  for  doing  it 
awkwardly.  I  repeat  it,  and  repeat  it  again,  and  shalf  never  cease  re- 
peating it  to  you ;  air,  manners,  graces,  style,  elegance,  and  all  tho^^e 
ornaments,  must  now  be  the  only  objects  of  your  attention;  it  is  aaw, 
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or  never,  that  yon  mast  acquire  them.  Postpone,  therefore,  all  oUmt 
considerations ;  make  them  now  your  serious  study ;  you  have  not  ond 
moment  to  lose.  The  solid  and  the  ornamental  united,  are  undoubtedly 
best ;  but  were  I  reduced  to  make  an  option,  1  should  without  hesitation 
choose  the  latter. 

I  hope  you  assiduously  frequent  Marcel*,  and  carry  graces  from  him ; 
nobody  had  more  to  spare  than  he  had  formerly.  Have  you  learned  to 
carve  ?  for  it  is  ridiculous  not  to  carve  well.  A  man  who  tells  yoa 
g.^avely  that  he  cannot  carve,  may  as  well  tell  you  that  he  cannot  blow 
his  nose :  it  is  both  as  necessary,  and  as  easy. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Lord  Huntingdon,  whom  I  love  and  horcuf 
extremely,  as  I  dare  say  you  do ;  I  will  write  to  him  soon,  though  I 
believe  he  has  hardly  time  to  read  a  letter;  and  my  letters  to  those  1 
love  are,  as  you  know  by  experience,  not  very  short  ones :  this  is  one 
proof  of  it,  and  this  would  have  been  longer,  if  the  paper  had  .uoi  so. 
Gk)od  night  then,  my  dear  child. 


^  LETTER    COXLIV. 

LoMDOV,  February  18,  0.  A,  116L 
My  dbab  Fribnd  :  This  epigram  in  Martial, 

Non  amo  te,  Sabidl,  nee  possum  dioere  quare; 
Hoc  tantum  possum  dicere,  non  amo  te* 

lias  puzzled  a  great  many  people,  who  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  poa- 
sible  not  to  love  any  body,  and  yet  not  to  know  the  reason  why.  I  think 
I  conceive  Martial's  meaning  very  clearly,  though  the  nature  of  epigram, 
which  is  to  be  short,  would  not  allow  him  to  explain  it  more  fally ;  and 
I  take  it  to  be  this :  O  Sabidis,  you  are  a  very  worthy  deserving  man ; 
you  have  a  thousand  good  qualities,  you  have  a  great  deal  of  learning ; 
I  esteem,  I  respect,  but  for  the  soul  of  me  I  cannot  love  you,  though  I 
cannot  particularly  say  why.  You  are  not  aimable:  you  have  not  those 
engaging  manners,  those  pleasing  attentions,  those  graces,  and  that  ad- 
dress, which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  please,  though  impossible  to 
define.  I  cannot  say  it  is  this  or  that  particular  thing  that  hinders  mo 
from  loving  you,  it  is  the  whole  together ;  and  upon  the  whole  you  are 
not  agreeable. 

How  often  have  I,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  found  myself  in  this  situ- 
ation, with  regard  to  many  of  my  acquaintance,  whom  I  have  honoured 
and  respected,  without  being  able  to  love.  I  did  not  know  why. 
because,  when  one  is  young,  one  does  not  take  the  trouble,  nor  allow 
one's  self  the  time  to  analyse  one's  sentiments,  and  to  trace  them  up 
to  their  source.  But  subsequent  observation  and  reflection  have  taught 
me  why.  There  is  a  man,  whose  moral  character,  deep  learning,  and 
superior  parts,  I  acknowledge,  admii*e,  and  respect ;  but  whom  it  is  bo 
impossible  for  me  to  love,  that  I  am  almost  in  a  fever  whenever  I  am  in 
his  company.    His  figure  (without  being  deformed)  seems  made  to  dia- 

*  At  thai  time  the  meat  oelebvated  dancing- master  at  Parla. 
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grace  or  ridicule  the  common  structure  of  the  humftu  body.  His  legn 
and  arms  are  never  in  the  position  which,  according  to  the  situation  of 
his  body,  they  ought  to  be  in,  but  constantly  employed  in  committing 
acts  of  hostility  upon  the  graces.  He  throws  any  where,  but  down  his 
throat,  whatever  he  means  to  drink,  and  only  mangles  what  he  means 
to  carve.  Inattentive  to  all  the  regards  of  social  life,  he  mistimes  oi 
misplaces  every  thing.  He  disputes  with  heat,  and  indiscriminately, 
mindless  of  the  rank,  character,  and  situation  of  those  with  whom  he 
disputes ;  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  several  gradations  of  familiarity  or 
respect,  he  is  ezaoUy  the  same  to  his  superiors,  his  equals,  and  his  in- 
feriors ;  and  therefore,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  absurd  to  two  of 
the  three.  Is  it  possible  to  love  such  a  man?  No.  The  utmost  I  can 
do  for  him,  is  to  consider  him  as  a  respectable  Hottentot. 

I  remember  that,  when  I  came  from  Cambridge,  I  had  acquired, 
among  the  pedants  of  that  illiberal  seminary,  a  sauciness  of  literature, 
a  turn  to  satire  and  contempt,  and  a  strong  tendency  to  argumentation 
and  contradiction.  But  I  had  been  but  a  very  little  while  in  the  world, 
before  I  found  that  this  would  by  no  means  do ;  and  I  immediately 
adopted  the  opposite  character:  I  conceded  what  learning  I  had;  I 
applauded  often,  without  approving ;  and  I  yielded  commonly  without 
conviction.  Suaviter  in  modo  was  my  law  and  my  prophets ;  and  if  I 
pleased  (between  you  and  me)  it  was  much  more  owing  to  that,  than  to 
any  supei-ior  knowledge  or  merit  of  mv  own.  A  projxM,  the  word  pUct' 
mng  puts  one  always  in  mind  of  Lady  Hervey ;  pray  tell  her,  that  I 
decUure  her  responsible  to  me  for  your  pleasing ;  that  I  consider  her  as  a 
pleasing  Falstat]^  who  not  only  pleases,  herself,  but  is  the  cause  of  plead- 
ing in  others  :  that  I  know  she  can  make  any  thing  of  any  body ;  and 
that,  as  your  governess,  if  she  does  not  make  you  please,  it  must  be 
only  because  she  will  not,  and  not  because  she  cannot.  I  hope  you  are 
du  boi$  dant  an  en  fait ;  and  if  so,  she  is  so  good  a  sculptor,  that  I  am 
sure  she  can  give  yon  whatever  form  she  pleases.  A  versatility  of  man- 
ners is  as  necessary  in  social,  as  a  versatility  of  parts  is  in  political  life. 
One  must  often  yield,  in  order  to  prevail ;  one  must  hunible  one^s  self, 
to  be  exalted ;  one  must,  like  St.  Paul,  become  all  things  to  all  men,  to 
gain  some ;  and,  by  the  way,  men  are  taken  by  the  same  means,  mutatis 
mutandiSj  that  women  are  gained — ^bv  gentleness,  insinuation,  and  sub- 
mission :  and  these  lines  of  Mr.  Dry  den  will  hold  to  a  minister  as  well 
as  to  a  mistress: 


The  profltnto  lorer,  whra  he  lowest  Uet, 
But  stoupt  to  oonquer,  and  but  kneels  to  risei. 


In  the  course  of  the  world,  the  qualifications  of  the  cameleon  are 
often  necessary;  nay,  they  must  be  carried  a  little  farther,  and  ex- 
erted a  little  sooner;  for  you  should,  to  a  certain  degree,  take  the 
hue  of  eithei  the  man  or  the  woman  that  yon  wantf  and  wish  to  be 
upon  terms  with.  A  propos^  have  you  yet  found  out  at  Paris,  any 
friendly  and  t^ospitable  Madame  de  Lursay,  qui  wut  hien  ie  charger 
du  $oin  de  voue  eduquerf  And  have  you  had  any  occasion  of  repre 
senting  to  her,  qu'eUe  faisait  done  dee  nceudef  But  I  ask  your  par 
don,  Sir,  for  tlte  abruptness  of  the  question,  and  acknowledge  that  i 
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am  moddling  with  matters  that  are  out  of  my  department,  flow- 
ever,  in  n.atters  of  less  importance,  I  desire  to  l>e  ds  ros  secreU  le 
JidUle  dSpositaire,  Trust  me  with  the  fijeneral  turn  and  colour  of 
your  amusements  at  Paris.  Is  it  le  fracas  du  grand  monde^  comedies^ 
baU^  operas^  cour^  <tc,  f  Or  is  it  des  petites  socUiSa,  moim  hruyantes^ 
maU  pas  pour  cela  maim  agrSables  ?  Wliere  are  you  the  most  et4ibli  f 
Where  are  you  le  petit  Stanhope  f  Voyez-vous  encore  jour^  d  quelque 
arrangement  honnete  f  Have  you  made  many  acquaintances  among  the 
young  Frenchmen  who  ride  at  your  academy;  and  who  are  they  ?  Send 
to  me  this  sort  of  chit-cliat  in  your  letters,  which,  by  the  by,  1  wish  you 
would  honour  me  with  somewhat  oftener.  If  yon  frequent  any  of  the 
myriads  of  polite  Englishmen  who  infest  Paris,  who. are  they}  Have 
you  finished  with  Abl)6  Nol^t^  and  are  you  an  fait  of  all  the  properties 
and  effects  of  air?  Were  I  inclined  to  quibble,  I  would  aay,  that  the 
effects  of  air^  at  least,  are  best  to  be  learned  of  Marcel.  U  you  have 
quite  done  with  rAbb6  Noldt-,  ask  my  friend  TAbbe  SaUier  to  recom- 
mend to  you  some  meagre  philomath,  to  teach  you  a  little  geometry  and 
astronomy ;  not  enough  to  absorb  your  attention,  and  puzzle  your  in- 
tellects, but  only  enough  not  to  be  grossly  ignorant  of  either.  I  have  of 
late  been  a  sort  of  an  astronome  malgrS  moi^  by  bringing  in  last  Mon- 
day into  the  House  of  Lords,  a  bill  for  reforming  our  present  Calendar, 
and  taking  the  New  Style.  Upon  which  occasion  1  was  obliged  to  talk 
some  astronomical  jargon,  of  which  I  did  not  understand  one  word,  but 
got  it  by  heart,  and  spoke  it  by  rote  from  a  master.  I  wished  that  I 
had  known  a  little  more  of  it  niyself ;  and  so  much  I  would  have  you 
know.  But  the  great  and  necessary  knowledge  of  all  is,  to  know  your- 
self and  othei*s:  this  knowledge  i*equires  great  attention  and  long 
experience ;  exert  the  former,  and  may  you  have  the  latter  1    Adieu  1 

P.  8.  I  have  this  moment  received  your  letters  of  the  27th  February, 
and  the  2d  March,  N.  S.  The  6eal  shall  be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
am  glad  that  you  are  employed  in  Lord  Albemarle^s  bureau;  it  will 
teach  you,  at  least,  the  mechanical  part  of  that  biisiness,  such  as  fold- 
ing, entering,  and  docketing  letters ;  for  you  must  not  imagine  that  you 
are  let  into  the  Jin  Jin  of  the  correspondence,  nor  indeed  it  is  tit  tJiat 
you  should,  at  your  age.  However,  use  yourself  to  secrecy  as  to  t*i<j 
letters  you  either  read  or  write,  that  in  time  3'ou  may  be  trusted  wit?; 
secret^  very  secret^  separate^  apart^  &c.  I  am  sorry  that  this  businew 
interferes  with  your  riding;  I  hope  it  is  seldom;  but  I  insist  upon  iXa 
not  interfering  with  your  dancing-master,  who  is  at  this  time  tlie  most 
useful  and  necessary  of  all  the  masters  you  have  or  can  have. 


LETTER  CCXLV. 

My  dear  Frikxd  :    I  mentioned  to  you,  some  time  v*^,  \  senlence, 
vvhich  I  would  most  earnestly  wish  you  always  to  rotain  in  yocr 
tltoughts,  and  observe  in  your  conduct:  It  is  tiMviter  in  mode,  for  titer 
ih  re.   I  do  not  know  any  one  rule  so  unexoeptionably  useful  and  neoes 
•ary  in  every  part  of  life.     I  shall  therefore  take  it  for  my  text  to-day 
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and  M  old  men  love  preaohing,  and  I  have  some  right  to  preach  to  yon. 
I  here  present  yon  with  ray  sermon  npon  these  words  To  proceed 
then  regularly  and  pulpitieally^  I  will  first  shew  you,  my  beloved,  the 
necessiry  connection  of  the  two  members  of  my  text,  sitaviter  in  modo : 
fortiter  in  re.  In  the  next  place,  I  sliall  set  forth  the  advantages  and 
ntility  resulting  from  a  strict  observance  of  the  precept  contiiined  in 
iny  text ;  and  conclude  with  an  application  of  the  whole.  The  iuaviter 
in  modo  alone  would  degenerate  and  sink  into  a  mean,  timid  complai- 
"iance,  and  passiveness,  if  not  supported  and  dignified  by  the  fortiter  in 
rtf,  which  would  also  run  into  impetuosity  and  brutality,  if  not  tempered 
and  softened  by  the  tiiaviter  in  modo :  however,  they  are  seldom  united. 
The  warm,  choleric  man,  with  strong  animal  spirits,  despises  the  tua- 
viter  in  modo^  and  thinks  to  carry  all  before  him  by  the  fortiter  in  re. 
He  may,  possibly,  by  great  accident,  now  and  then  succeed,  when  he 
has  only  weak  and  timid  people  to  deal  with  ;  but  his  general  fate  w^ill 
be,  to  shock,  offend,  be  hated,  and  fail.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cunning 
crafty  man  thinks  to  gain  all  his  ends  by  the  suaviter  in  modo  only : 
he  becomes  all  things  to  all  men;  he  seems  to  have  no  opinion  of  his 
own,  and  servilely  adopts  the  present  opinion  of  the  present  person ;  he 
insinuates  himself  only  into  the  esteem  of  fools,  but  it  soon  detected, 
and  surely  despised  by  every  body  else.  The  wise  man  (who  differs  as 
much  from  the  cunning,  as  from  the  choleric  man)  alone  joins  the 
suatiter  in  modo  with  the  fortiter  in  re.  Now  to  the  advantages  aris- 
ing from  the  strict  observance  of  this  precept : 

If  you  are  in  authority,  and  have  a  right  to  command,  your  com- 
mands delivered  suaviter  in  modo  will  be  willingly,  cheerfully,  and  con- 
sequently well  obeyed ;  whereas,  if  given  only  fortiter^  that  is  brutally, 
they  will  rather,  as  Tacitus  says,  be  interrupted  than  executed.  For 
my  own  part,  if  I  bid  my  footman  bring  me  a  glass  of  wine,  in  a  rough 
insulting  manner,  I  should  expect  that,  in  obeying  me,  he  would  con- 
trive to  spill  some  of  it  upon  me;  and  I  am  sure  I  should  deserve  ii. 
A  cool,  steady  resolution  should  shew,  that  where  you  have  a  right  to 
command  you  will  be  obeyed ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  gentleness  in 
the  manner  of  enforcing  that  obedience  should  make  it  a  <:heerful  one, 
and  soften,  as  much  as  possible,  the  mortifying  consciousness  of  inferio- 
rity. If  you  are  to  ask  a  favour,  or  even  to  solicit  your  due,  yon  must 
do  it  suaviterin  modo^  or  you  will  give  those  who  have  a  mind  to  refuse 
you  either,  a  pretence  to  do  it,  by  resenting  the  manner;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  must,  by  a  steady  perseverance  and  decent  tenacious- 
ness,  shew  the  fortiter  in  re.  The  right  motives  are  seldom  the  true 
ones  of  men's  actions,  especially  of  kings,  ministers,  and  people  in  high 
stations;  who  often  give  to  importunity  and  fear,  what  they  would 
refuse  to  justice  or  to  merit.  By  the  suaviter  in  modo  engage  the^r 
hearts,  if  you  can ;  at  least  prevent  the  pretence  of  offence:  but  take 
care  to  shew  enough  of  the  fortiter  in  re  to  extort  from  their  love  of 
ease,  or  their  fear,  what  you  might  in  vain  hope  for  from  their  justice 
or  good  nature.  People  in  high  life  are  hardened  to  the  wants  and  dis 
tresses  of  mankind,  as  surgeons  are  to  tlieir  bodily  pains ;  they  see  and 
near  of  them  all  day  long,  and  even  of  so  many  simulated  ones,  that 
they  d<*  iiot  know  which  are  real,  and  which  not.    Otl  er  sentirr  euti 
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are  therefore  to  be  applied  to,  than  those  of  mere  justice  and  hiimanitj , 
their  favonr  must  be  captivated  by  the  mamter  in  modo  :  their  love  of 
case  disturbed  by  unwearied  importunity,  or  their  fears  wrought  upoa 
by  a  decent  intimation  of  implacable,  cool  resentment ;  this  is  the  true 
fortiter  in  re,  Tliis  precept  is  the  only  way  I  know  in  the  world  of 
being  loved  without  being  despised,  and  feared  without  being  hated. 
It  constitutes  the  dignity  of  character  which  every  wise  man  must 
endeavour  to  establish. 

Now  to  apply  what  has  been  said,  and  so  conclude. 

If  you  find  that  you  have  a  hastiness  in  your  temper,  which  nnguard* 
edly  breaks  out  into  indiscreet  sallies,  or  rough  expressions,  to  either 
your  superiors,  your  equals,  or  your  inferiors,  watch  it  narrowly, 
check  it  carefully,  and  c^'xll  the  suaviter  in  modo  to  your  assistance :  at 
the  first  impulse  of  passion,  be  silent  till  you  can  be  soft.  Labour  even 
to  get  the  command  of  your  countenance  so  well,  that  thoso  emotions 
may  not  be  read  in  it;  a  most  unspeakable  advantage  in  bu^iiness  1  Ou 
the  other  hand,  let  no  complaisance,  no  gentleness  of  temper,  no  weak 
desire  of  pleasing  on  your  part,  no  wheedling,  coaxing,  nor  flattery,  ou 
other  people^s,  make  you  recede  one  jot  from  any  point  that  reason  and 
prudence  have  bid  you  pursue;  but  return  to  the  charge,  persidt,  perse- 
vere, and  you  will  find  most  things  attainable  that  are  poe^sible.  A 
yielding,  timid,  meekness,  is  always  abused  and  insulted  by  the  unjust 
and  the  unfeeling;  but  when  sustained  by  the  fortiter  in  re^  is  always 
respected,  commonly  successful.  In  your  friendships  and  connections, 
as  well  as  in  your  enmities,  this  rule  is  particularly  useful ;  let  your 
firmness  and  vigour  preserve  and  invite  attachments  to  you ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  let  your  manner  hinder  the  enemies  of  your  friends  and 
dependents  from  becoming  yours ;  let  your  enemies  be  disarmed  by  the 
gentleness  of  your  manner,  but  let  them  feel,  at  the  same  time,  the 
steadiness  of  your  just  resentment;  for  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  bearing  m^ice,  which  is  always  ungenerous,  and  a  resolute 
self-defence,  which  is  always  prudent  and  justifiable.  In  negociations 
with  foreign  ministers,  remember  th^  fortiter  in  re  ;  give  up  no  point, 
accept  of  no  expedient,  till  the  utmost  necessity  reduces  you  to  it,  and 
even  then,  dispute  the  ground  inch  by  inch ;  but  then,  while  you  are 
contending  with  the  minister  fortiter  in  re^  remember  to  gain  the  man 
by  the  suaviter  in  modo.  If  you  engage  his  heart,  yon  have  a  fair 
chance  for  imposing  upon  his  understanding,  and  determining  his  will. 
Tell  him,  in  a  frank,  gallant  manner,  that  your  m'inisterial  wrangles  do 
not  lessen  yonr  personal  regard  for  his  merit ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
his  zeal  and  ability  in  the  service  of  his  master,  increase  it ;  and  that, 
of  all  things,  you  desire  to  make  a  gcK)d  friend  of  so  good  a  servant.  By 
these  means  you  may,  and  will  very  often  be  a  gainer :  you  never  can 
be  a  loser.  Some  people  cannot  gahi  upon  themselves  to  be  easy  and 
civil  to  those  who  are  either  their  rivals,  competitors,  or  opposers, 
though,  independently  of  those  accidental  circumstances,  they  woniJ 
like  and  esteem  them.  They  betray  a  shyness  and  an  awkwardness  in 
company  with  them,  and  catch  at  any  little  thing  to  expose  them ;  and 
so,  from  temporary  and  only  occasional  opponents,  make  ihera  tlioii 
personal  .enemies.     This   is   exoee<lingly  weak   and   detrimewtal,   v 
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indeed,  is  all  humour  in  business ;  which  can  only  be  carried  on  bnccess- 
fully,  by  unadulterated  good  policy  and  right  reasoning.  In  such  situa^ 
tions  I. would  be  more  particularly  and  nohlementy  civil,  easy,  and  frank 
with  the  man  whose  designs  I  traversed ;  this  is  commonly  called  gene- 
rosity and  magnanimity,  but  is,  in  truth,  good  sense  and  policy.  The 
manner  is  often  as  important  as  the  matter,  sometimes  more  so;  a 
favour  may  make  an  enemy,  and  an  injury  may  make  a  friend,  aoord- 
ng  to  the  ditferent  manner  in  which  they  are  severally  done.  The 
countenance,  the  address,  the  words,  the  enunciation,  the  graces,  add 
fcreat  efficacy  to  the  suaviter  in  modo,  and  great  dignity  to  the  fortiter 
m  rey  and  consequently  they  deserve  the  utmost  attention. 

From  what  has  been  saicf,  I  conclude  with  this  observation,  that  gen- 
tlemen of  manners,  with  firmness  of  mind,  is  a  short,  but  full  descrip- 
tion  of  human  perfection  on  this  side  of  religious  and  moral  duties. 
That  yoa  may  be  seriously  convinced  of  this  truth,  and  shew  it  in  your 
life  and  conversation,  is  the  most  sincere  and  ardent  wish  of,  Tours. 


LETTER  OOXLVI. 

Lonxm,  Mareh  11,  0. 8. 1751. 

My  dbab  Fnisin):  1  received  by  the  last  post  a  letter  from  Abb6 
Guasco,  in  which  he  joins  his  representations  to  those  of  Lord  Albe- 
marle, against  your  remaining  any  longer  in  your  very  bad  lodgings  at 
the  Academy ;  and,  as  I  do  not  find  tliat  any  advantage  can  arise  to  yoc 
from  being  interne  in  an  academy,  which  is  full  as  far  from  the  riding- 
house,  and  from  all  your  other  masters,  as  your  lodgings  will  probably 
be,  I  agree  to  your  removing  to  an  hdtel  garni  ;  the  Abb6  will  help  you 
to  find  one,  as  I  desire  him  by  the  inclosed,  which  you  will  give  him.  I 
must,  however,  annex  one  condition  to  your  going  into  private  lodg- 
ings, which  is,  an  absolute  exclusion  of  l^nglish  breakfasts  and  suppers 
at  them ;  the  former  consume  the  whole  morning,  and  the  latter  employ 
the  evenings  very  ill,  in  senseless  toasting  d  VAngloiee  in  their  infer- 
nal claret.  You  will  be  sure  to  go  to  the  riding-house  as  often  as  pos- 
sible, that  is,  whenever  your  new  business  at  Lord  Albemarle's  aoes 
not  hinder  you.  But,  at  all  events,  I  insist  upon  your  never  missing 
Marcel,  who  is  at  present  of  more  consequence  to  you  than  all  the 
hireauz  in  Europe ;  for  this  is  the  time  for  you  to  acquire  tone  ees  petite 
riene^  which,  though  in  an  arithmetical  account,  added  to  one  another 
<id  iitfinitum^  they  would  amount  to  nothing,  in  the  account  of  the 
worla  amount  to  a  great  and  important  sum.  Lee.  agriTnens  et  lee 
fraeee^  without  which  you  will  never  be  anything,  are  absolutely  made 
up  of  all  those  riene^  which  are  more  easily  felt  than  described.  By 
the  way,  yon  may  take  your  lodgings  for  one  whole  year  certain, 
by  which  means  you  mav  get  them  much  cheaper ;  for  though  I  intend 
to  see  you  here  in  less  than  a  year,  it  will  be  but  for  a  little  time,  and 
you  will  return  to  Paris  again,  where  I  intend  you  shall  stay  till  the 
end  of  April  twelvemonth,  1752,  at  which  time,  provided  you  have  got 
^\\  la  politeese,  lee  mani^ee^  lee  attentione^  et  lee  graeee  du  beau  monde 
\  shall  place  yoa  in  pome  business  suitable  to  your  destination. 
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I  have  received^  at  last,  yonr  present  of  the  carton,  from  Dominichino. 
by  Planch^t.  It  is  very  finely  done ;  it  is  pity  that  he  did  not  take  in  al 
the  tigures  of  the  original.  I  will  hang  it  up,  where  it  shall  be  your  own 
again  some  time  or  other. 

Mr.  Harte  is  relumed  in  perfect  health  from  Cornwall,  and  has  taken 
possession  of  his  prebendal  house  at  Windsor,  which  is  a  very  pretty  one. 
As  I  dare  say  you  will  always  feel,  I  hope  you  will  always  express,  the 
strongest  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  friendship  for  him.  Write  to  him 
frequently,  and  attend  to  the  letters  you  receive  from  him.  He  shall  be 
with  Tis  at  Blackheath,  alias  BabioU,  all  the  time  that  1  propose  you  shall 
be  there,  which,  I  believe,  will  be  the  month  of  August  next. 

Having  thus  mentioned  to  you  the  probable  time  of  our  meeting,  I  will 
prepare  you  a  little  for  it.  Hatred,  jealousy,  or  envy,  make  most  people  ^ 
attentive  to  discover  the  least  defects  of  those  they  do  not  love;  they 
rejoice  at  every  new  discovery  they  make  of  that  kind,  and  take  cai-e  to 
publish  it.  I  thank  God,  1  do  not  know  what  those  three  ungenerous 
passions  are,  having  never  felt  them  in  my  own  breast;  but  love  has  just 
the  same  effect  upon  me,  except  that  I  conceal,  instead  of  publishing,  the 
defects  which  my  attention  makes  me  discover  in  those  I  love.  I  curi- 
ously pry  into  them ;  I  analyse  tiiem ;  and,  wishing  either  to  find  them 
perfect,  or  to  make  them  so,  nothing  escapes  me,  and  I  soon  discover 
every  the  least  gradation  towards,  or  from  that  perfection.  You  must 
therefore  expect  the  most  critical  examen  that  ever  any  body  underwent: 
1  shall  discover  your  least,  as  well  as  your  greatest  defects,  and  I  shall 
very  freely  tell  you  of  them,  Nbn  quod  odio  habeam,  ted  quod  crniem. 
But  I  shall  tell  them  you  tite-d-Ute^  and  as  Micio^  not  as  Demea  ;  and  I 
will  tell  them  to  nobody  else.  I  think  it  but  fair  to  inform  you  before- 
hand, where  I  suspect  that  my  criticisms  are  likely  to  fall ;  and  that  is 
more  upon  the  outward,  than  upon  the  inward  man ;  I  neither  suspect 
your  heart  nor  your  head :  but  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  have  a  strange 
distrust  of  your  air,  your  address,  your  manners,  your  tournure^  and 
particularly  of  your  enunciation  and  elegance  of  style.  These  will  be  all 
put  to  the  trial;  for  while  you  are  with  me,  you  must  do  the  honours  of 
my  house  and  table ;  the  least  inaccuracy  or  inelegance  will  not  escape 
me;  as  you  will  find  by  a  looh  at  the  time,  and  by  a  remonstrance  after- 
wards when  we  are  alone.  You  will  see  a  great  deal  of  company  of  all 
sorts  at  Babiole,  and  particularly  foreigners.  Make,  therefore,  in  the 
mean  time,  all  these  exterior  and  ornamental  qualifications  your  peculiar 
care,  and  disappoint  all  my  imaginary  schemes  of  criticism.  Some  an- 
thoi*s  have  criticised  their  own  works  first,  in  hopes  of  hindering  others 
from  doing  it  afterwards :  but  then  they  do  it  themselves  with  so  much 
tenderness  and  partiality  for  their  own  production,  that  not  only  the 
pix)duction  itselt^  but  the  preventive  criticism  is  criticised.  T  am  not 
one  of  those  authors ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  my  severity  increases  with 
my  fondness  for  my  work ;  and  if  you  will  but  effectually  correct  all  tlie 
fi&ults  I  shall  find,  I  will  insure  you  from  all  subsequent  criticisms  fnim 
other  quarters. 

Are  you  got  a  little  into  the  interior,  into  the  constitution  of  things  at 
Paris  ?  Have  you  seen  what  you  have  seen  thoroughly  ?  For,  by  the 
way,  few  people  see  what  they  see,  or  hear  what  they  hear.    For  ^xam- 
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le»  if  yon  go  to  Z^  Invalides^  do  yon  content  yourself  with  seeing  the 
tuilding,  the  hall  where  three  or  four  hundred  cripples  dine,  and  the 
galleries  where  they  lie ;  or  do  you  inform  youi*self  of  the  numbers,  the 
conditions  of  their  admission,  their  allowance,  the  value  and  nature  of 
t.he  fund  by  which  the  whole  is  supported  ?  This  latter  I  call  seeing,  the 
former  is  only  staring.  Many  people  take  the  opportunity  of  lea  vacaneea^ 
to  go  and  see  the  empty  rooms,  where  the  several  chambers  of  the  par- 
baiLcnt  did  sit;  which  rooms  are  exceedingly  like  all  other  large  rooms ; 
when  you  go  there,  let  it  be  when  they  are  full;  see  and  hear  what  is 
doing  in  them;  learn  their  respective  constitution:^  jurisdictions,  objects, 
aitd  methods  of  proceeding;  hear  some  causes  tried  in  every  one  of  the 
different  chambers ;  Appro/ondissez  les  chosea, 

i  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  so  well  at  Marquis  de  St.  Germain's*, 
of  whom  I  liear  a  very  good  character.  How  are  you  with  the  other 
foreign  ministers  at  Paris?  Do  you  frequent  the  Dutch  ambassador  or 
ambassadress?  Have  you  any  footing  at  the  Nuncio^  or  at  the  Impe- 
rial and  Spanish  ambassadors  ?  It  i.s  useful.  Be  more  particular  in  your 
letters  to  me,  as  to  your  manner  of  passing  your  time,  and  the  compacy 
you  keep.  Where  do  you  dine  and  sup  oftenest?  whose  house  is  moat 
your  home  ?    Adieu.    Lea  gracea^  lea  graeea. 


LETTER  OOXLVn. 

LoxDOir,  March  18,  0. 8. 1751. 

Mt  deab  Fbibnd  :  I  acquainted  you  in  a  former  letter,  that  I  had 
brought  a  hill  into  the  House  of  Lords  for  correcting  and  reforming  our 

F resent  calendar,  which  is  the  Julian;  and  for  adopting  the  Gregorian, 
will  now  give  you  a  more  particuhir  account  of  that  afiiiir ;  from  which 
reflections  will  naturally  occur  to  you,  that  I  hope  may  be  useful,  and 
which  I  fear  you  have  not  made.  It  was  notorious,  that  the  Julian  cal- 
endar was  erroneous,  and  had  overcharged  the  solar  year  with  eleven 
days.  Pope  Gregory  the  Thirteenth  corrected  this  error ;  his  reformed 
calendar  was  immediately  received  by  all  the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe, 
and  afterwards  adopted  by  all  the  Protestant  ones,  except  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  England.  It  was  not,  in  my  opinion,  very  honourable  for  England 
to  remain  in  a  gross  and  avowed  error,  especially  in  such  company;  the 
inconveniency  of  it  was  likewise  felt  by  all  those  who  had  foreign  cor- 
respondences, whether  political  or  mercantile.  I  determined,  therefore, 
to  attempt  the  reformation ;  I  consulted  the  best  lawyers  and  the  most 
skilful  astronomers,  and  we  cooked  up  a  bill  for  that  purpose.  But  then 
my  difficulty  began :  I  was  to  bring  in  this  bill,  which  was  necessarily 
compost  of  law  jargon  and  astronomical  calculations,  to  both  which  I 
am  an  utter  stranger.  However,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
the  House  of  Lords  think  that  I  knew  something  of  the  matter;  and  also 
to  make  them  believe  that  they  knew  sometliing  of  it  themselves,  wliicli 
they  do  not.  For  my  own  part,  I  could  iust  as  soon  have  talked  Ooltic 
f  r  Sclavouian  to  them,  as  astronomy,  and  they  would  have  understood 

*  At  that  time  Ambamador  f^ora  the  King  of  Sardinia  at  the  court  of  FraiM. 
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ine  foil  as  well :  so  I  resolyed  to  do  better  than  speak  to  the  pnrpofl^ 
and  to  please  instead  of  informing  them.  I  gave  them,  therefore,  only 
an  historical  account  of  calendars,  from  the  Egyptian  down  to  the 
Gregorian,  aiqusing  them  now  and  then  with  little  episodes ;  but  I  was 
particularly  attentive  to  the  choice  of  my  words,  to  the  harmony  and 
roundness  of  my  periods,  to  my  elocution,  to  my  action.  This  succeeded, 
and  ever  will  succeed ;  they  thought  1  informed,  because  I  pleased  them ; 
and  many  of  them  said,  that  I  had  made  the  whole  very  clear  to  them ; 
when,  God  knows,  I  had  not  even  attempted  it.  Lord  Macclesfield,  who 
had  the  greatest  share  in  forming  the  bill,  and  who  is  one  of  tiie  greatest 
mathematicians  and  astronomers  in  Europe,  spoke  afterwards  with  infi- 
nite knowledge,  and  all  the  clearness  that  so  intricate  a  matter  would 
admit  of:  but  as  his  words,  his  periods,  and  his  utterance,  were  not  near 
so  good  as  mine,  the  preference  wa?  most  unanimously,  though  most 
unjustly,  given  to  me.  This  will  ever  be  the  case;  every  numeroua 
assembly  is  fnob^  let  the  individuals  who  compose  it  be  what  thev  will. 
Mere  reason  and  good  sense  is  never  to  be  talked  to  a  mob ;  their  pas* 
sions,  their  sentiments,  their  senses,  and  their  seeming  interests,  are 
alone  to  be  applied  to.  Understanding  they  have  collectively  none,  but 
they  have  ears,  and  eyes,  which  must  be  flattered  and  seduced ;  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  eloquence,  tuneful  periods,  graceful  action,  and  all 
the  various  parts  of  oratory. 

When  you  come  into  the  House  of  Commons,  if  you  imagine  that 
speakinff  plain  and  unadorned  sense  and  reason  will  do  your  business, 
you  will  find  yourself  most  grossly  mistaken.  As  a  speaker,  you  will  be 
ranked  only  according  to  your  eloquence,  and  by  no  means  iaccording  to 
your  matter;  everybody  knows  the  matter  almost  alike,  but  few  can 
adorn  it.  I  was  early  convinced  of  the  importance  and  powers  of  elo- 
quence ;  and  from  that  moment  I  applied  myself  to  it.  I  resolved  not 
to  utter  one  word,  even  in  common  conversation,  that  should  not  be 
the  most  expressive,  and  the  most  elegant,  that  the  language  could  sup- 
ply me  with  for  that  purpose ;  by  which  means  I  have  acquired  such  a 
certain  degree  of  habitual  eloquence,  that  I  must  now  really  take  some 
pains,  if  I  would  express  myself  very  inelegantly,  I  want  to  inculcate 
this  known  truth  into  you,  which  you  seem  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
vinced of  yet,  that  ornaments  are  at  present  your  only  objects.  Youi 
sole  business  now,  is  to  shine,  not  to  weigh.  Weight  without  lustre  \k 
lead.  Tou  had  better  talk  trifles  elegantly  to  the  most  trifling  woman, 
than  coarse  inelegant  sense  to  the  most  solid  man :  you  had  better  re- 
turn a  dropped  fan  genteelly,  than  give  a  thousand  pounds  awkwardly ; 
and  you  had  better  refuse  a  favour  gracefully,  than  grant  it  clumsily. 
Manner  is  all,  in  everything :  it  is  by  manner  only  that  you  can  please, 
and  consequently  rise.  All  your  Greek  will  never  advance  you  from 
Secretary  to  Envoy,  or  fW>m  Envoy  to  Ambassador ;  but  your  address, 
your  manner,  your  air,  if  good,  Yury  probably  may.  Marcel  can  be  of 
much  more  use  to  you  than  Aristotle.  I  would,  upon  my  word,  much 
rather  that  you  had  Lord  Bolingbroke^s  style,  and  eloquence,  in  speak- 
ing and  writing,  than  all  the  learning  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
Royal  Society,  and  the  two  Universities  united. 

Uaving  mentioned  Lord  Bolingbroke^s  style,  which  is,  uodonbtedJy 
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mfimtely  superior  to  anybody^s ;  I  would  have  yon  read  his  works, 
which  yoa  have,  over  and  over  again,  with  particular  attention  to  hia 
style.  Transcribe,  imitate,  emulate  it,  if  possible:  that  would  be  of 
real  use  to  you  in  the  House  of  Ck)mmons,  in  negociations,  in  conversa- 
tion ;  with  that,  you  may  justly  hope  to  please,  to  persuade,  to  seduce^ 
to  impose;  and  you  will  ml  in  those  articles,  in  proportion  as  you  fall 
short  of  it.  Upon  the  whole,  lay  aside,  during  your  year's  residence  at 
Paris,  all  thoughts  of  all  tbiat  dull  fellows  call  solid,  and  exert  your 
utmost  care  to  acquire  what  people  of  fashion  call  shining.  JPrenSk 
Veclat  et  Is  hrillant  d?un  gala/nt  hamme. 

Among  the  commonly  called  little  thinffs,  to  Which  you  do  not  attend, 
your  handwriting  is  one,  which  is  indeed  shamefully  bad  and  illiberal ; 
It  is  neither  the  hand  of  a  man  of  business,  nor  of  a  gentleman,  but  of  a 
truant  school-boy;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  you  have  done  with  Abb^ 
Nol^t,  pray  get  an  excellent  writing-master,  (since  you  think  that  you 
cannot  teach  yourself  to  write  what  hand  you  please,)  and  let  him  teach 
you  to  write  a  genteel,  legible,  liberal  hand,  and  quick ;  not  the  hand 
of  a  pr&cureur^  or  a  writing-master,  but  that  sort  of  hand  in  which  the 
first  CommU  in  foreign  bureaus  commonly  write ;  for  I  tell  you  truly, 
that  were  I  Lord  Albemarle,  nothing  should  remain  in  my  bureau  writ- 
ten in  your  present  hand.  From  hand  to  arms  the  transition  is  natural ; 
is  the  carriage  and  motion  of  your  arms  so  too  ?  The  motion  of  the 
arms  is  the  most  material  part  of  a  man^s  air,  especially  in  dancing;  the 
feet  are  not  near  so  material.  If  a  man  dances  well  from  the  waist  up 
wards,  wears  his  hat  well,  and  moves  his  head  properly,  he  dances  well. 
Do  the  women  say  that  you  dress  well  ?  for  that  is  necessary  too  for  a 
young  fellow.  Have  you  un  gout  «(/i  or  a  passion  for  anybody  ?  I  do 
not  ask  for  whom :  an  Iphigenia  would  both  give  you  Uie  desire,  and 
teach  you  the  means  to  please. 

In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  you  will  see  Sir  Charles  Hotham  at 
Paris,  m  his  way  to  Toulouse,  where  he  is  to  stay  a  year  or  two.  Pray 
be  very  civil  to  him,  but  do  not  carry  him  into  company,  except  pre- 
senting him  to  Lord  Albemarle ;  for,  as  he  is  not  to  stay  at  Paris  above 
a  week,  we  do  not  desire  that  he  should  taste  of  that  dissipation :  you 
may  shew  him  a  play  and  an  opera.    Adieu,  my  dear  child. 

LETTER  OCXLVIII. 

Lonxm,  March  V^O.B.  17M. 

My  dear  FsiKm) :  What  a  happy  period  ofjour  life  is  this  ?  Plea^ 
sure  is  now,  and  ought  to  be,  your  business.  While  you  were  younger, 
dry  rules,  and  unconnected  words,  were  the  unpleasant  objects  of  yoar 
labours.  When  you  grow  older,  the  anxiety,  the  vexations,  the  disap« 
Dointments  inseparable  from  public  business,  will  require  the  greatest 
share  of  your  time  and  attention;  your  pleasures  may,  indeed,  conduce 
to  your  business,  and  your  business  will  quicken  your  pleasures ;  but 
Htiil  your  time  must,  at  least,  be  divided :  whereas  now  it  is  wholly 
jrour  own,  and  cannot  be  so  well  employed  as  in  the  pleasures  of  a  geo 
tlemoa    The  worl(*  is  now  the  only  book  you  want,  and  almost  th« 
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only  one  you  ongbt  to  read :  that  necessary  book  can  only  be  read  fn 
company,  in  public  places,  at  meals,  and  in  ruelles.  Yon  mnst  be  in  the 
pleasures,  in  order  to  learn  the  manners  of  good  company.  In  premedi- 
tated, or  in  formal  business,  people  conceal,  or  at  least  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal, their  characters ;  whereas  pleasures  discover  them,  and  the  heart 
breaks  out  through  the  guard  of  the  understanding.  Those  are  often 
pr»»pitiou8  moments,  for  skilful  negociatora  to  improve.  In  your  desti- 
nation particularly,  the  able  conduct  of  pleasures  is  of  infinite  use ;  to 
keep  a  good  table,  and  to  do  the  honours  of  it  gracefully,  and  sur  le  ton 
de  la  bonne  eompagnis,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  foreign  minister. 
There  is  a  certain  light  table  chit-chat,  useful  to  keep  oif  improper  and 
too  serious  subjects,  which  is  only  to  be  learned  in  the  pleasures  of  good 
company.  In  truth,  it  may  be  trifling ;  but,  trifling  as  it  is,  a  man  of 
parts  and  experience  of  the  world  will  give  an  agreeable  turn  to  it.  L'arl 
de  hadiner  agrSablement  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

An  engaging  address,  and  turn  to  gallantry,  is  often  of  very  great 
service  to  foreign  ministers.  Women  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  a 
good  deal  to  say  in  most  courts.  The  late  Lord  Strafford  governed, 
for  a  considerable  time,  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  made  his  own  for- 
tune, bv  being  well  with  Madame  de  Wartenberg,  the  first  King  of 
Prussia's  mistress.  I  could  name  many  other  instinces  of  that  kind. 
That  sort  of  agreeable  coquet  de  femmes,  the  necessary  forerunners 
of  closer  conferences,  is  only  to  be  got  by  frequenting  women  of  the 
first  fashion,  et  qui  donnent  le  ton.  Let  every  other  book  then  give 
way  to  this  great  and  necessary  book,  the  world;  of  which  t£ei*e 
are  so  many  various  readings,  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  attention  to  understand  it  well :  contrary  to  all  other  books,  you 
must  not  stay  home,  but  go  abroad  to  read  it;  and,  when  yon  seek 
it  abroad,  you  will  not  find  it  in  booksellei's'  shops  and  stalls,  but  in 
cx>urts,  in  hotels^  at  entertainments,  balls,  assemblies,  spectacles,  &c. 
Put  yourself  upon  the  footing  of  an  easy,  domestic,  but  polite  fanii- 
riarity  and  intimacy,  in  the  several  French  houses  to  which  you  have 
been  introduced.  Cultivate  them,  frequent  them,  and  shew  a  desire 
of  becoming  enfant  de  la  maison.  Get  acquainted  as  much  as  you 
can  with  lea  gene  de  cour ;  and  observe,  carefully,  how  politely  they 
can  differ,  and  how  civilly  they  can  hate;  how  easy  and  idle  they 
can  seem  in  the  multiplicity  of  their  business;  and  how  they  can 
lay  hold  of  the  proper  moments  to  carry  it  on,  in  the  midst  of  their 
pleasures.  Courts,  alone,  teach  versatility  and  politeness;  for  there 
is  no  living  there  without  them.  Lord  Albemarle  has,  I  hear,  and 
am  very  glad  of  it,  put  you  into  the  hands  of  Messieurs  de  Bissy. 
Profit  of  that,  and  beg  of  them  to  let  you  attend  them  in  all  the 
companies  of  Versailles  and  Paris.  One  of  them,  at  least,  will  natur- 
ally carry  you  to  Madame  de  la  Validres,  unless  he  is  discarded  by 
this  time,  and  Gelliot*  retaken.  Tell  them  frankly,  que  wt«  cherchez 
U  voue  formers  que  voice  Stes  en  maine  de  maitres^  e'^ile  veulent  Men  e'en 
ionner  la  peine.  Your  profession  has  this  agreeable  peculiarity  in  it^ 
which  is,  that  it  is  connected  with,  and  promoted  by  pleasures  ;  and  it 

*  A  famoui  opera-singer  at  Paris. 
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Id  the  only  one,  in  which  a  thorongh  knowledge  of  the  world,  polite 
D.anners,  and  an  engaging  address,  are  absolutely  necessary.  If  a  lawyer 
knows  his  law,  a  pai*3on  his  divinity,  and  a  financier  his  calculations, 
each  may  make  a  figure  and  a  fortune  in  his  profession,  without  great 
knowletlge  of  the  world,  and  without  the  manners  of  gentlemen.  But 
your  profession  throws  you  into  all  the  intrigues  and  cabals,  as  well  as 
pleasures,  of  courts:  in  those  windings  and  labyrinths,  a  knowledge  of 
the  world,  a  discernment  of  characters,  a  suppleness  and  vei*8atility  of 
mind,  and  an  elegance  of  manners,  must  be  your  clue;  you  must  know 
how  to  soothe  and  lull  the  monsters  that  guard,  and  how  to  address  and 
gain  the  fair  that  keep,  the  golden  fleece.  Tliese  are  the  arts  and  the 
accomplishments  absolutely  necessary  for  a  foreign  minister;  in  which  it 
must  be  owned,  to  our  shame,  that  most  other  nations  ouUlo  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and,  eceteris  paHhuSy  a  French  minister  will  get  the  better  of  an 
English  one,  at  any  third  court  in  Europe.  The  French  have  something 
more  liant^  more  insinuating  and  engaging  in  their  manner,  tlian  wo 
have.  An  English  minister  shall  have  resided  seven  years  at  a  court, 
without  having  made  any  one  personal  connection  there,  or  without 
being  intimate  and  domestic  in  any  one  house.  He  is  always  the  Eng- 
lish minister,  and  never  naturalised.  He  receives  his  ordei*s,  demands 
an  audience,  writes  an  account  of  it  to  his  court,  and  his  business  is 
done.  A  French  minister,  on  the  contrary,  has  not  been  six  weeks  at  a 
court,  without  having,  by  a  thousand  little  attentions,  insinuated  him- 
self into  some  degree  of  favour  with  the  Prince,  his  wife,  his  mistress, 
his  fjftvonrite,  and  his  minister.  He  has  established  himself  upon  a  fami- 
liar and  domestic  footing  in  a  dozen  of  the  best  houses  of  the  place, 
where  lie  has  accustomed  the  people  to  be  not  only  easy,  but  unguarded 
before  him ;  he  makes  himself  at  home  there,  and  they  think  him  so. 
By  these  means  he  knowa  the  interior  of  those  courts,  and  can  almost 
write  prophecies  to  his  own,  from  the  knowledge  he  has  of  the  charac- 
ters, the  humoirs,  the  abilities,  or  the  weaknesses  of  the  actors.  The 
Cardinal  d^Ossat  was  looked  n{)on  at  Kome  as  an  Italian,  and  not  as  a 
French  Cardinal;  and  Monsieur  d'Avaux,  wherever  he  went,  was  never 
considered  as  a  foreign  minister,  but  as  a  native,  and  a  personal  friend. 
Mere  plain  truth,  sense,  and  knowledge,  will  by  no  means  do  alone  in 
courts ;  art  and  ornaments  must  come  to  tlieir  assistance.  Humours 
must  be  flattered;  the  mollia  tempora  must  be  studied  and  known : 
confidence  acquired  by  seeming  frankness,  and  profited  of  by  silent  skill. 
And,  above  all,  you  must  gain  and  engage  the  heait,  to  betray  the  un- 
derstanding to  you.     ffm  tibi  erunt  artes. 

The  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  more  beloved  for  his 
afiability  and  good-nature,  than  esteemed  t()r  his  steadiness  and  conduct, 
lifis  given  concern  to  many,  and  apprehensions  to  all.  The  great  differ- 
ence of  the  ages  of  the  King  and  Prince  George  presents  the  prospect 
of  a  minority ;  a  disagreeable  prospect  for  any  nation  I  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  and  is  most  probable,  that  the  King,  who  is  now  perfectly  recov- 
ered of  his  late  indisposition,  may  live  to  see  his  grandson  of  age.  He 
is,  seriously,  a  most  hopeful  boy;  gentle  and  good-natured,  with  good 
sound  sense.  This  event  has  made  all  sorts  of  people  here  historians, 
as  weP  as  politicians.  Our  histories  are  rummaged  for  all  the  particulat 
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cironmstanoes  of  the  six  minorities  we  have  had  since  the  conquest,  Tts. 
those  of  Henry  III.  Edward  IH.  Richard  II.  Henry  VI.  Edward  V.  and 
Edward  YI.;  and  the  reasonings,  the  speculations,  the  ooi\}ectnref(,  and 
the  predictions,  you  will  easily  imagine,  must  be  innnmerable  and  end- 
less, in  this  nation,  where  every  porter  is  a  consummate  politician.  Dr. 
Swift  says,  very  hamourously,  that  "  Every  man  knows  that  he  under- 
stands religion  and  politics,  though  he  never  learned  them ;  but  that 
many  people  are  conscious  that  they  do  not  understand  many  other 
sciences,  from  having  never  learned  them."    Adieu. 
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Mt  dbab  Frisnd:  Here  you  have  altogether,  the  pocket  books,  the 
compasses,  and  the  patterns.  When  your  three  graces  have  made  their 
option,  you  need  only  send  me,  in  a  letter,  small  pieces  of  the  three 
mohairs  they  fix  upon.  If  I  can  find  no  way  of  sending  them  safely, 
and  directly  to  Paris,  I  will  contrive  to  have  them  left  with  Madame 
Morel,  at  Calais,  who,  being  Madame  MonconseiPs  agent  there,  may  find 
means  of  furthering  them  to  your  three  ladies,  who  all  belong  to  your 
friend  Madame  Monconseil.  Two  of  the  three,  I  am  told,  are  hand- 
some ;  Madame  Polignao,  I  can  swear,  is  not  so ;  but,  however,  as  the 
world  goes,  two  out  of  three  is  a  very  good  composition. 

You  will  also  find,  in  the  packet,  a  compass  ring  set  round  with  little 
diamonds,  which  I  advise  you  to  make  a  present  of  to  Abb^  Guasco, 
who  has  been  useful  to  yon,  and  will  continue  to  be  so;  as  it  is  a  mere 
bauble,  you  must  add  to  the  value  of  it  by  your  manner  of  giving  it 
him.  Shew  it  him  first,  and,  when  he  commends  it,  as  probably  he 
will,  tell  him  tha^  it  is  at  his  service,  et  que  coinme  il  est  toujoure  par 
tote  etpar  chemins^  il  est  (tbsolument  n&essaire  quHl  aie  une  boussole. 
All  those  little  gallantries  depend  entirely  upon  the  manner  of  doing 
them ;  as,  in  truth,  what  does  not?  The  greatest  fi&vours  may  be  done 
so  awkwardly  and  bunglingly  as  to  offend ;  and  disagreeable  things  may 
be  done-so  agreeably  as  almost  to  oblige.  Endeavour  to  aoauire  this 
great  sccix>t ;  it  exists,  it  is  to  be  found,  and  is  worth  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  grand  secret  of  the  alchemists  would  be  if  it  were,  as  it  is  not, 
to  be  found.  This  is  only  to  be  learned  in  courts,  where  clashing  views, 
jarring  opinions,  and  cordial  hatreds,  are  softened,  and  kept  within 
decent  bounds,  by  politeness  and  manners.  Frequent,  observe,  and 
learn  courts.  Are  you  free  of  that  of  St.  Cloud  ?  Are  you  often  at 
Versailles  ?  Insinuate  and  wriggle  yourself  into  favor  at  those  placee. 
L'Abb6  de  la  Ville,  my  old  friend,  will  help  you  at  the  latter:  your 
three  ladies  may  establish  you  in  the  former.  The  good-breeding  de  la 
ville  etdela  eour  are  difiTerent ;  but  without  deciding  which  is  intrinsi- 
cally the  best,  that  of  the  court  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  necessary 
for  you,  who  are  to  live,  to  grow,  and  to  rise  in  courts.  In  two  years' 
time,  which  will  be  as  soon  as  you  are  fit  for  it,  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
plant  you  in  the  soil  of  a  young  court  here:  where,  if  you  have  all  the 
address,  the  suppleness  and  versatility  of  a  good  courtier,  yon  will  hRve 
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H  great  ohanoe  of  tliriTiDg  and  flourishiDg.  Young  favonr  is  easilj 
acqaired,  if  the  proper  means  are  employed ;  and,  when  aoqnired,  it  is 
warm,  if  not  durable ;  and  the  warm  moments  must  be  snatched  and 
improved.  QuitU  pour  ce  qui  en  peut  arriver  apris.  Do  not  mention 
this  Tiew  of  mine  for  yon  to  any  one  mortal ;  but  learn  to  keep  your 
own  secrets,  which,  by  the  way,  veiy  few  people  can  do. 

If  your  course  of  experimental  philosophy  with  AIM  Noldt  is  over,  I 
would  have  yon  apply  to  Abb6  Sallier,  for  a  master  to  give  you  a 
general  notion  of  astronomy  and  geometry ;  of  both  of  which  you  may 
know  as  much,  as  I  desire  you  should,  in  six  months^  time.  I  only 
desire  that  yon  should  hare  a  clear  notion  of  the  present  planetary  nys- 
'^m,  and  the  history  of  all  the  former  systems :  Fontenelle^s  Plurality 
dei  Mondes  will  almost  teach  you  all  you  need  know  upon  that  subject. 
As  for  ^metry,  the  seven  first  books  of  Euclid  will  be  a  sufficient  por- 
tion of  It  for  you.  It  is  right  to  have  a  general  notion  of  those  abstruse 
sciences,  so  as  not  to  appear  quite  ignorant  of  them,  when  they  hap- 
pen, as  sometimes  they  do,  to  be  the  topics  of  conversation ;  but  a  deep 
knowledge  of  them  requires  too  much  time,  and  engrosses  the  mind  too 
much.  I  repeat  it  again  and  again  to  you.  Let  the  great  book  of  the 
world  be  your  principal  study.  ^octum&  venate  manu^  versaU  diumd; 
which  may  be  rendered  thus  in  English :  Turn  over  men  hy  day^  and 
women  hy  night.    I  mean  only  the  ^t  editions. 

Whatever  may  be  said  at  rarb  of  my  speech  upon  the  bill  for  the 
reformation  of  the  present  calender,  or  whatever  applause  it  may  have 
met  with  here,  the  whole,  I  can  assure  you,  is  owing  to  the  words  and  to 
the  delivery,  but  by  nolbeans  to  the  matter ;  which,  as  I  told  you  in  a 
former  letter,  I  was  not  master  of.  I  mention  this  again,  to  shew  yon 
tlie  importance  of  well-chosen  words,  harmonious  periods,  and  good 
delivery ;  for,  between  you  and  me.  Lord  Macdefield's  speech  was,  in 
truth,  worth  a  thousand  of  mine.  It  will  soon  be  printed,  and  I  will 
send  it  you.  It  is  very  instructive.  You  say,  that  you  wish  to  speak 
but  half  as  well  as  I  did ;  yon  may  easily  speak  full  as  well  as  ever  I 
did,  if  you  will  but  give  the  same  attention  to  the  same  objects  that  I 
did  at  your  age,  and  for  many  years  afterwards ;  I  mean  correctness, 
purity,  and  elegance  of  style,  hannony  of  periods,  and  gracefulness  of 
delivery.  Read  over  and  over  again  the  tliird  book  of  Cicero  de  Ora- 
tore^  in  which  he  particulariy  treats  of  the  ornamental  parts  of  oratory ; 
tliey  are  indeed  properly  oratory,  for  all  the  rest  depends  only  upon 
common  sense,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  you  speak  upon. 
But  if  you  would  please,  persuade,  and  prevail  in  speaking,  it  must  be 
by  the  ornamental  parts  of  oratory.  Maxe  them  therefore  habitual  to 
you ;  and  resolve  never  to  say  the  most  common  things,  even  to  your 
footman,  bnt  in  the  best  words  yon  can  find,  and  with  the  best  utter- 
ance. This,  with  Im  maniirei^  fa  toumure^  et  lee  ueagee  du  beau  monde^ 
are  the  only  two  things  you  want;  fortunately  they  are  both  in  your 
power ;  may  yon  have  them  both !    Adien. 
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Mt  PB4B  Friend:  What  saccess  with  the  graces,  and  in  the  accomplish- 
inente,  elegancies,  and  all  those  little  nothings  so  indi8penBably  neces- 
sary to  constitute  an  amiable  man?  Do  you  take  them,  do  you  make  a 
progress  in  them?  The  great  secret  is  the  art  of  pleasing;  and  that 
art  is  to  be  attained  by  eveiy  man  who  has  a  good  fund  of  common 
sense.  If  you  are  pleased  with  any  person,  examine  why ;  do  as  he 
does;  and  you  will  charm  others  by  the  same  things  which  pleaso  you 
in  him.  To  be  Hked  by  women,  von  must  be  esteemed  by  men ;  and  to 
ploase  men,  you  must  be  agreeable  to  women.  Vanity  is  unquestion- 
ably tiio  ruling  passion  in  women ;  and  it  is  much  flattered  by  the 
attentions  of  a  man,  who  is  generally  esteemed  by  men;  when  his  merit 
has  received  the  stamp  of  their  approbation,  women  make  it  current^ 
that  is  to  say,  put  him  in  fashion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  has 
not  received  the  last  polish  from  women,  he  may  be  estimable  among 
men,  but  will  never  be  amiable.  Tlie  concurrence  of  the  two  sexes  is  as 
necessary  to  the  peifection  of  our  being,  as  to  the  tbrmation  of  it. 
Go  among  women  with  the  good  qualities  of  your  sex,  and  you  will 
acquire  from  them  the  softness  and  the  graces  of  theirs.  Men  will  then 
add  affection  to  the  esteem  which  they  before  had  for  you.  Wcmien 
are  the  only  refiners  of  the  merit  of  men ;  it  is  true,  they  cannot  add 
weight,  but  they  polish  and  give  lustre  to  it.  A  propoa,  1  am  assured, 
that  Madame  de  Blot,  although  she  has  no  grAt  regularity  of  features, 
is,  notwithstanding,  excessively  pretty;  and  that,  for  all  that,  she  has  as 
vet  been  scrupulously  constant  to  her  husband,  though  she  has  now 
been  married  above  a  year.  Surely  she  does  not  reflect,  that  woman 
wants  polishing.  I  would  have  you  polish  one  another  reciprocally. 
Force,  assiduities,  attentions,  tender  looks,  and  passionate  declarations, 
on  your  side,  will  produce  some  irresolute  wishes,  at  least,  on  hers ;  and 
when  even  the  slightest  wishes  arise,  the  rest  will  soon  follow. 

As  I  take  you  to  be  the  greatest  juris  perittts  and  politician  of  the 
whole  Germanic  body,  I  suppose  you  will  have  read  the  King  of  Prus- 
sians letter  to  the  Elector  of  Mayence,  upon  the  election  of  a  King  of  tlie 
Romans ;  and  on  the  other  side,  a  memorial,  entitled,  Impartial  Htmre^ 
dentation  of  what  is  just  with  regard  to  the  Election  qf  a  King  <j/  the 
RoTnans^  <fe.  The  first  is  extremely  well  written,  but  not  grounded 
upon  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  empire.  The  second  is  very  ill  writ- 
ten, (at  least  in  French,)  but  well  grounded :  I  fancy  the  author  is  some 
German,  who  has  taken  into  his  head  that  he  understands  French.  I 
am,  however,  persuaded,  that  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  the  King  of 
Prussians  letter  will  prevail  with  two-thirds  of  the  public,  in  spite  of  the 
solidity  and  truth  contained  in  the  other  piece.  Such  is  the  force  of  an 
elegant  and  delicate  style  1 

I  wish  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  a  more  particular  aud  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  the  method  of  passing  your  time  at  Paris.  For 
instance,  where  it  is  that  you  dine  every  Friday,  in  company  with  that 
amiable  and  respectable  old  man,  Fontenelle?    Which  is  the  house 
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where  yot  think  yourself  at  home?  For  one  always  has  snoh  a  one, 
where  one  is  better  established,  and  more  at  ease  tlian  any  where  else. 
Who  are  the  yonng  Frenchmen  with  whom  you  are  most  intimately 
connected  ?  Do  you  frequent  the  Dutch  amba^sador^s.  Have  you  pene- 
trated yet  into  Count  Cannitz^s  house  ?  lias  Monsieur  de  Pignatelli  the 
honour  of  being  one  of  your  humble  servants?  And  has  the  Pope's 
Nuncio  included  yon  in  the  Jubilee  ?  Tell  me  also  freely  how  you  are 
with  I/>rd  Huntingdon:  Do  you  see  him  often?  Do  you  conneot 
yourself  with  him  ?  Answer  all  these  questions  circumstantially  in  your 
first  letter. 

I  am  told  that  Dn  Olos's  book  is  not  in  vogue  at  Paris,  and  that  it  is 
violently  criticised :  I  suppose  that  is  because  one  understands  it ;  and 
being  intelligible  is  now  no  longer  the  fashion.  I  have  a  very  great 
rei^pect  for  fashion,  but  a  much  greater  for  this  book  ;  which  is,  all  at 
once,  true,  solid,  and  bright.  It  contains  even  epigrams ;  what  can  one 
wish  for  more  ? 

Mr.  ♦  ♦  ♦  will,  I  suppose,  have  left  Paris  by  this  time,  for  his  resi- 
dence at  Toulouse.  I  hope  he  will  acquire  manners  there ;  I  am  sure 
he  wants  them.  He  is  awkward,  he  is  silent,  and  has  nothing  agree- 
able in  his  address,  most  necessary  qualifications  to  distinguish  one's 
self  in  business,  as  well  as  in  the  polite  world/  In  truth,  these  two 
thing  are  so  connected,  that  a  man  cannot  make  a  figure  in  business, 
who  is  not  qualified  to  shine  in  the  great  world ;  and  to  succeed  per- 
fectly in  either  the  one  or  the  other,  one  must  be  in  utrumque  parch 
tu$.  May  yon  be  that,  my  dear  friend  I  and  so  we  wish  you  a  good 
night. 

P.  8.  Lord  and  Lady  Blessington,  with  their  son  Lord  Mountjoy,  will 
be  at  Paris  next  weekT  in  their  way  to  the  south  of  France;  i  send  you 
a  little  packet  of  books  by  them.  Pray  go  wait  upon  them,  as  soon 
as  you  hear  of  their  arrival,  and  shew  them  all  the  attentions  you  can. 


LETTER  COLL 

Lomxw,  AprU  82,  O.  S.  1751. 

Mt  dsab  FmBETD:  1  apply  to  you  now,  as  to  the  greatest  wtuoeo  of 
this,  or  perhaps  any  other  age ;  one  whose  superior  judgment  and  dis- 
tinguishing eye  hindered  the  King  of  Poland  from  buying  a  bad  picture 
at  Venice,  and  whose  decisions  in  the  realms  of  DiXti  ore  final,  and  with- 
out appeal.  Now  to  the  point.  I  have  had  a  catalogue  sent  me,  d'une 
Vente  k  Taimable  de  Tableaux  des  plus  Grands  Maitres,  appartenans  au 
Sienr  Araignon  Aper^n,  valet  de  chambre  de  la  Peine,  snr  le  quai  de  la 
M^sserie,  au  coin  de  PArclie  Marion.  There  I  observe  two  large  pic- 
tures of  Titian,  as  described  in  the  inclosed  page  of  the  catalogue.  No.  18, 
which  I  should  be  glad  to  purchase  upon  two  conditions ;  the  first  is, 
that  they  be  undoubted  originals  of  Titian,  in  good  preservation ;  and 
the  other  that  thev  come  cheap.  To  ascertain  the  first,  (but  without 
disparaging  your  skill,)  I  wish  you  would  get  some  nndoubted  connois 
Beun  to  •xamine  them  carefully;  and  if,  npon  snoh  critical  examination, 
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they  shonld  be  nnanimonslj  allowed  to  be  nndispated  originals  of  'ntUa, 
and  well  preserved,  then  ooraes  the  seoond  point,  the  price :  I  will  not 
go  above  two  hundred  pounds  sterling  for  the  two  together;  but  as  much 
less  as  you  can  get  them  for.  I  acknowledge  that  two  hundred  pounds 
seems  to  be  a  very  small  sum  for  two  undoubted  Titians  of  that  size ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  large  Italian  pictures  are  now  out  of  fashion  at 
Paris,  where  fashion  decides  of  every  thing,  and  as  these  pictures  are 
too  large  for  common  rooms,  they  may  possibly  come  within  the  price 
above  limited.  I  leave  the  whole  of  this  transaction  tthe  price  excepted, 
which  I  will  not  exceed)  to  your  consummate  skill  and  prudence,  with 
proper  advice  joined  to  them.  Should  you  happen  to  buy  them  for  that 
price,  carry  them  to  your  own  lodgings,  and  get  a  frame  made  to  the 
second,  which  I  observe  has  none,  exactly  the  same  with  the  otlier  frame, 
and  have  the  old  one  new  gilt ;  and  then  get  them  carefully  packed  up, 
and  sent  me  by  Ronen. 

I  hear  much  of  your  conversing  with  les  heaux  espriU  at  Pari;*:  I  am 
very  glad  of  it;  it  gives  a  degree  of  reputation,  especially  at  Paris;  and 
their  conversation  is  generally  instructive,  though  sometimes  affected. 
It  must  be  owned,  that  the  polite  conversation  of  the  men  and  women  of 
fashion  at  Paris,  though  not  always  very  deep,  is  much  less  futile  and  friv- 
olous than  ours  here.  It  turns  at  least  upon  some  subject^  something  of 
taste,  some  point  of  history,  criticism,  and  even  philosophy;  which,  though 
probably  not  quite  so  solid  as  Mr.  Locke's,  is,  however,  better,  and  more 
becoming  rationd  beings,  than  our  frivolous  dissertations  upon  the 
weather,  or  upon  whist.  Monsieur  du  Olos  observes,  and  I  think  very 
Justly,  quUl  j&k  present  en  France  une  fermentation  universelle  de  la 
raison  qui  tend  4  se  d6velopper.  Whereas,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  here 
tliat  fermentation  seems  to  have  been  over  some  years  ago,  the  spirit 
evaporated,  and  only  the  dregs  left.  Moreover,  la  oeaux  espriti  at  Paris 
are  commonly  well-bred,  which  ours  very  frequently  are  not :  with  the 
former  your  manners  will  be  formed ;  with  the  latter,  wit  must  generally 
be  compounded  for  at  the  expense  of  manners.  Are  you  acquainted  with 
Marivaux,  who  has  certainly  studied,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
heart ;  but  who  refines  so  much  upon  its  plis  et  reptiSy  and  describes 
them  so  affectedly,  that  he  often  is  unintelligible  to  his  readers,  and 
sometimes  so,  I  dare  say,  to  himself?  Do  you  know  Orebillon  leJUaf 
He  is  a  fine  painter,  and  a  pleasing  writer;  his  characters  are  admirable, 
and  his  reflections  just.  Frequent  these  people,  and  be  glad,  but  not 
proud  of  frequenting  them :  never  boast  of  it,  as  a  proof  of  your  own 
merit,  nor  insult,  in  a  manner,  other  companies,  by  telling  them  affect- 
edly what  you,  Montesquieu,  and  Fontenelle  were  talking  of  the  other 
day;  as  I  have  known  many  people  do  here,  with  regard  to  Pope  and 
Swift,  who  had  never  been  twice  in  company  with  either:  nor  carry 
Into  other  companies  the  ton  of  those  meetings  of  beaux  esprits.  Talk 
literature,  taste,  philosophy,  &c.,  with  them,  d  la  bonne  heure;  but  then, 
with  the  same  ease,  and  more  enjoitementy  talk  pompons^  moiree^  <fcc.,  with 
Madame  de  Blot,  if  she  requires  it.  Almost  every  subject  in  the  world 
has  its  proper  time  and  place ;  in  which  no  one  is  above  or  below  dis- 
eussion.  The  point  is,  to  talk  well  upon  the  subject  you  talk  upon ;  and 
the  most  trifling,  frivolous  subjects  will  still  give  a  man  of  parts  an  op- 
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portonity  of  sLewIng  them.  Vutags  du  (frond  numde  can  alone  teaoh 
that.  Tttkt  was  the  distlngnishing  characteristic  of  Alcibiades,  and  a 
happy  one  It  was,  that  he  could  occasionally,  and  with  so  much  ease, 
adopt  the  mo^  <litferent,  and  even  the  most  opposite  habits  and  manners, 
that  each  s^  "tA  natural  to  him.  Prepare  yourself  for  the  great  world, 
as  the  athu^tm  used  to  do  for  their  exercises:  oil  fif  1  may  use  that 
expresijicL^  your  mind  and  your  manners,  to  give  them  the  necessary 
suppleness  and  flexibility ;  strength  alone  will  not  do,  as  young  people 
are  too  apt  to  thintr. 

How  do  your  exorcises  go  onf  Can  you  manage  a  pretty  vigorous 
tauteur  between  the  pillars?  Are  you  got  into  stirrups  yet?  Ihites- 
tons  assaut  anx  amuif  But,  above  all,  what  does  Marcel  say  of  you  ? 
Is  he  satisfied?  Pray  be  more  particular  in  your  accounts  of  yourself, 
for  though  I  have  freq«<ent  accounts  of  you  from  others,  I  desire  to  have 
your  own  too.    A^eu.    Tours,  truly  and  friendly. 

LETTER  OOLII. 

Lo«MB,  Ma^  S,  <;.  &  1701. 

My  dkab  Fbixnd:  Iwo  accounts,  which  I  have  very  lately  received 
of  you,  from  two  good  Judges,  have  put  me  into  great  spirits,  as  they 
have  given  me  reasonable  hopes  that  von  will  soon  acquire  all  that  1 
believe  you  want:  I  mean,  the  air,  the  address,  the  gfraces,  and  the 
manners  of  a  man  of  fashion.  As  these  two  pictures  of  you  are  very 
vnlike  that  which  I  received,  and  sent  you  some  months  ago,  I  will  name 
the  twjD  painters :  tlie  first  is  an  old  friend  and  acquaintance  of  mine. 
Monsieur  d^Aillon.  His  picture  \*^  I  hope,  like  you ;  for  it  is  a  very 
good  one :  Monsieur  T«»llot*8  is  still  a  better,  and  so  advantageous  a  one, 
Uiat  I  will  not  send  you  a  copy  of  it,  for  fear  of  making  you  too  vain. 
So  far  only  I  will  tell  you,  that  there  was  but  one  hut  in  either  of  their 
accounts ;  and  it  was  this :  I  gave  d'Aillon  the  question,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  upon  the  important  article  of  manners;  and  extorted  this 
from  him :  ^*  But,  since  yon  will  know  it,  he  still  wants  that  last  beauti- 
fttl  varnish,  which  raines  the  colours,  and  gives  brilliancy  to  the  piece. 
Be  persuaded  that  he  will  acquire  it :  he  has  too  much  sense  not  to  know 
its  value:  and,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  more  persons  than  one  are 
DOW  endeavouring  to  give  it  him.^  Monsieur  ToUot  says,  ^^In  order  to  b* 
exactiy  all  that  you  wish  him,  he  only  wants  those  little  nothings,  those 
graces  in  detail,  and  that  amiable  ease,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
usage  of  the  great  world.  I  am  assured  that  he  is,  in  that  respect^  in 
good  hands.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  does  not  rather  imply,  in  fine 
arms.^  Without  entering  into  a  nice  discussion  of  the  la:«t  question,  I 
congratulate  yon  and  myself  upon  your  being  so  near  that  point  at  which 
1 9f^  anxiously  wish  yon  to  arrive.  I  am  sure  that  all  your  attention  and 
endeavours  will  be  exerted;  and,  if  exerted,  they  will  succeed.  Mr. 
Tollot  says,  that  yon  are  inclined  to  be  &t,  but  I  hope  you  will  decline 
H  as  mucli  as  yon  can;  not  by  taking  any  thing  corrosive  to  make  yor. 
lean,  hut  by  taking  as  little  as  you  can  of  those  thin^  that  would  make 
you  lat.    DnntL  no  chocolate;  take  your  coffee  without  cream:  you 
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cannot  pomibly  avoid  sappers  at  Paris,  nnless  you  avoid  oorapany  t$f% 
which  I  would  bv  no  means  have  you  do;  but  eat  as  little  at  suppor  a^P 
you  can,  and  niaice  even  an  allowance  for  that  little  at  your  Jicncni. 
Take  occas^ionally  a  double  dose  of  riding  and  fencing;  and,  now  'J:a( 
summer  is  come,  walk  a  good  deal  in  the  Tuileries :  it  is  a  real  in'\/n- 
venience  to  any  body  to  be  fat,  and,  be^iides,  it  is  ungraceful  for  a  >o'irg 
fellow.  A  propoiy  I  had  like  to  have  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  I  charged 
ToUot  to  attend  particularly  to  your  utterance  and  diction ;  two  iminta 
of  the  utmost  importance.  To  the  first  he  says,  '^Ilis  enunciation  is  net 
bad,  but  it  is  to  be  wished  that  it  were  still  better;  and  he  expresses 
himself  with  more  fire  than  el«^nce.  Usage  of  giM>d  company  will  iii* 
struct  him  likewise  in  that.^*  These,  I  allow,  are  all  little  things,  sepa- 
rately ;  but,  aggregately,  they  make  a  most  important  and  great  articl<^ 
in  the  account  of  a  gentleman.  In  the  House  of  Commons  /on  can  never 
make  a  figure  without  elegance  of  style,  and  gracefulness  oi  utterance ; 
and  you  can  never  succeed  as  a  courtier  at  your  own  court,  or  as  a 
minister  at  any  other,  without  those  innumerable  petiU  rUns  dan$  lea 
manUres^  et  dana  lea  attentiona,  Mr.  Yorke  is  by  this  time  at  Paris ; 
make  your  court  to  him,  but  not  so  as  to  disgust,  in  the  least.  Lord 
Albemarle ;  who  may  possibly  dislike  your  considering  Mr.  York**  as 
the  man  of  business,  and  him  as  only  pour  omer  la  aeine.  Whatever 
your  opinion  may  be  upon  that  pointy  take  care  not  to  let  it  appear ; 
bnt  be  well  with  tliem  both,  by  shewing  no  public  preterence  to 
either. 

Though  I  must  necessarily  fall  into  repetitions,  by  treating  fhe 
same  subject,  so  often,  I  cannot  help  recommending  to  you  again  the 
utmost  attention  to  your  air  and  address.  Apply  yourself  npw  to 
MarceVs  lectures,  as  diligently  as  you  did  formerly  to  Professor  Mas- 
cow^s;  desire  him  to  teach  you  every  genteel  attitude  that  the  human 
body  can  be  put  into ;  let  him  make  you  go  in  and  out  of  his  room 
ft^quently,  and  present  yourself  to  him,  as  if  he  were  by  turns  dif- 
ferent persons ;  such  as  a  minister,  a  lady,  a  superior,  an  equal,  an 
inferior,  &c.  Learn  to  seat  genteelly  in  ditferent  companies;  to  loU 
genteelly,  and  with  good  manners,  in  those  companies  where  you  are 
autnorised  to  be  free ;  and  to  sit  up  respectfully  where  the  same  free 
dom  is  not  allowable.  Learn  even  to  compose  your  countenance  oc- 
casionally to  the  respectful,  the  cheerful  and  the  insinuating.  Take 
particular  care  that  the  motions  of  your  hands  and  arms  be  easy  and 
graceful ;  for  the  genteelness  of  a  man  consists  more  in  them  than  in 
any  thing  else,  especially  in  his  dancing.  Desire  some  women  to  tell 
you  of  any  little  awkwardness  that  they  observe  in  your  carriage ; 
they  are  the  best  judges  of  those  things ;  and  if  they  are  satisfied, 
the  men  will  be  s**  too.  Think  now  only  of  the  decorations,  f^re 
yon  acquainted  with  Madame  Geoffrain,  who  has  a  great  deal  of  '^i'-; 
and  who,  I  am  informed,  receives  only  the  very  best  company  in 
her  house?  Do  you  know  Madame  du  Pin,  who,  I  remember,  Iia'i 
beauty,  and  I  hear  has  wit  and  reading?  I  could  wish  you  ^'»  con- 
verse only  with  those,  who,  either  from  their  rank,  their  merit,  or 
their  beauty,  require  constant  attention ;  for  a  young  man  can  7;67«r 
improve  in  company  where  he  thinks  he  may  neglect  himself    A 
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•M#  bow  most  be  ooiistantly  kept  bent;   when  it  grows  older,  and 
Has  taken  the  right  tarn,  it  may  now  and  then  be  relaxed. 

1  have  tills  moment  paid  your  draught  of  £89  15s. ;  it  was  signed 
in  a  very  good  hand ;  which  proves  that  a  gfK>d  hand  may  be  writ- 
ten without  the  assistance  of  magic.  Nothing  provokes  me  much 
more,  than  to  hear  people  indolently  say  that  they  cannot  do,  what 
is  in  every  body's  power  to  do,  if  it  be  but  in  their  will.    Adieu. 


LETTER  OOLIII. 

homna,  Mafi,  0, 6.  lT5t. 

My  dbab  Fbisnd  :  The  best  authors  are  always  the  severest  critics  of 
their  own  works;  they  revise,  correct,  file,  and  polish  them,  till  they 
think  they  have  brought  them  to  perfection.  Considering  you  as  my 
work,  I  do  not  look  upon  myself  as  a  bad  author,  and  am  therefore  a 
severe  critic.  I  examine  narrowly  into  the  least  inaccuracy  or  inele- 
ffanoe,  in  order  to  correct,  not  to  expose  them,  and  that  the  work  may 
be  perfect  at  last.  Tou  are,  I  know^  exceedingly  improved  in  your  air, 
address,  and  manners,  since  yon  have  been  at  Paris;  but  still  there  is,  I 
believe,  room  for  farther  improvement,  before  yon  come  to  that  perfec- 
tion which  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  seeing  yon  arrive  at :  and  till  that 
moment,  I  must  continue  filing  and  polishing.  In  a  letter  that  I  receiv- 
ed by  last  post,  from  a  friend  of  yours  at  Paris,  there  was  this  para- 
graph :  "  I  have  the  honour  to  assure  you,  without  fiattery,  that  Mr. 
Stanhope  sncceeds  beyond  what  might  be  expected  from  a  person  of 
his  age.  He  goes  into  very  good  company ;  and  that  kind  of  manner, 
which  was  at  first  thought  to  be  too  decisive  and  peremptory,  is  now 
Judged  otherwise;  because  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  e^t  of  aa 
ingenuous  frankness,  accompanied  by  politeness,  and  by  a  proper  defer- 
ence. He  studies  to  please,  and  succeeds.  Madame  dn  Pui^ienx  was 
the  other  day  speaking  of  him  with  complacency  and  friendship.  You 
will  be  satisfied  with  him  in  all  respects."  This  is  extremely  well,  and 
T  rejoice  at  it:  one  little  circumstance  only  may,  and  I  hope  will,  be 
altered  for  the  better.  Take  pains  to  undeceive  those  who  thought  that 
[petit  ton  un  peu  cUeidS  et  ten  peu  brusque  ;  as  it  is  not  meant  so,  let  it 
not  appear  so.  Compose  your  countenance  to  an  air  of  gentleness  and 
douceur^  use  some  expressions  of  difi&dence  of  your  own  opinion,  and 
deference  to  other  people's;  such  as,  ^^If  I  might  be  permitted  to  say 
— I  should  think — Is  it  not  rather  so?  At  least  I  have  the  greatest  rea- 
son to  be  difiident  of  myself."  Such  mitigating,  engaging  words  do  by 
no  means  weaken  your  argument;  but,  on  the  contrary,  make  it  more 
powerful,  by  making  it  more  pleasing.  If  it  is  a  quick  and  hasty  mauner 
of  speaking  that  people  mistake  pour  dieide  et  hrueque^  prevent  their  mis- 
takes for  the  future,  by  speaking  more  deliberately,  and  taking  a  softer 
tone  of  voice ;  as  in  this  case  you  are  free  from  the  guilt,  be  free  from  the 
suspicion  too.  Mankind,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  are  more  governed  by 
api>earances,  than  by  realities:  and,  with  regard  to  opinion,  one  had  bet> 
ter  be  really  rough  and  hard,  with  the  appearance  of  gentleness  and  soft 
ness,  than  just  the  reverse.    Few  people  Imve  penetration  enough  to  dis 
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eorer,  attention  enongh  to  observe,  or  even  concern  (nongb  to  •zamhii^ 
beyond  the  exterior;  they  take  their  notions  from  the  sorfiice,  and  go 
no  deeper:  they  eonimend,  as  the  gentlest  and  best-natared  man  in  the 
world,  that .  man  who  has  the  most  engaging  exterior  manner,  though 
possibly  they  have  been  bat  once  in  his  company.  An  air,  a  tone  of 
voice,  a  composure  of  conntenanoe  to  mildness  and  softness,  which  are 
all  easily  acquired,  do  the  business ;  and  without  farther  examination* 
and  possibly  with  the  contrary  qualities,  that  man  is  reckoned  the  gen- 
tlest, the  modestest,  and  the  best-natured  man  alive.  Happy  the  man, 
who,  with  a  certain  fund  of  parts  and  knowledge,  gets  acquainted  with 
the  world  early  enough  to  make  it  his  bubble,  at  an  age  when  roost  peo- 
ple are  the  bubbles  of  the  world  1  for  that  is  the  common  case  of  youth. 
They  grow  wiser  when  it  is  too  late;  and,  ashamed  and  rexed  at  liav 
ing  been  bubbles  so  long,  too  often  turn  knaves  at  last.  Do  not  theru- 
fore  trnst  to  appearances  and  outside  yourself,  but  pay  other  people 
with  them  ;  because  you  may  be  sure  that  nine  in  ten  of  mankind  do, 
and  ever  will  trust  to  them.  This  is  by  no  means  a  criminal  or  blame- 
able  simulation,  if  not  used  with  an  ill  intention.  I  am  by  no  means 
blameable  in  desiring  to  have  other  people's  good  word,  good  will,  and 
affection,  if  I  do  not  mean  to  abuse  them.  Your  heart,  I  know,  is  good, 
your  sense  is  sound,  and  your  knowledge  extensive.  What  then  remains 
for  you  to  do  ?  Nothing,  but  to  adorn  those  fundamental  qualifications, 
with  such  engaging  and  captivating  manners,  softness,  and  gentleness, 
as  will  endear  you  to  those  who  are  able  to  judge  of  your  real  merit,  and 
which  always  stand  in  the  stead  of  merit  with  those  who  are  not.  I 
do  not  mean  by  this  to  recommend  to  yon  le  fads  doueereux^  the  insi- 
pid softness  of  a  gentle  fool :  no,  assert  your  own  opinion,  oppose  other 
people's  when  wrong ;  but  let  your  manner,  your  air,  your  terms,  and 
your  tone  of  voice,  be  soft  and  gentle,  and  that  easily  and  naturally,  not 
affectedly.  Use  palliatives  when  you  contradict ;  such  as,  I  may  be  mi*- 
taken^  I  am  not  sure^  but  I  believe^  I  should  rather  think,  <te.  Finish 
any  argument  or  di;<pnte  with  some  little  good  humoured  pleasantry^ 
to  shew  that  you  are  neither  hurt  yourself,  nor  meant  to  hurt  your 
antagonist ;  for  an  argument,  kept  up  a  good  while,  often  occasions  a 
temporary  alienation  on  each  side.  Pray  observe  particulariy,  in  thosa 
French  people  who  are  distinguished  by  that  character,  cette  douceur 
de  mmurs  et  de  manieres,  which  they  talk  of  so  much,  and  value  so 
Justly;  see  in  what  it  consists;  in  mere  trifles,  and  most  easy  to  be 
acquired,  where  the  heart  is  really  good.  Imitate,  copy  it,  till  it  be- 
comes habitual  and  easy  to  you.  Without  a  compliment  to  yon,  I  take 
it  to  be  the  only  thing  you  now  want:  nothing  will  sooner  give  it  yoo 
tlian  a  real  passion,  or,  at  least,  un  godt  vi/y  for  some  woman  of  fashion ; 
and,  as  I  suppose  that  you  have  either  the  one  or  the  other  by  tliia 
time,  yon  are  consequently  in  the  best  school.  Besides  this,  if  you  were 
to  say  to  Lady  Hervey,  Madame  Monconseil.  or  such  others  as  yon  look 
npon  to  be  your  friends.  It  is  said  that  I  have  a  kind  of  nuuiner  which 
is  rather  too  decisive  and  too  peremptory;  it  is  not,  however,  my  inten- 
tion that  it  8h(»uld  be  so ;  I  entreat  you  to  correct,  and  even  publicly 
to  punish  me  whenever  I  am  guilty.  Do  not  treat  me  with  the  least 
indulgence,  but  critieise  to  the  utmost.    So  dear-sighted  a  J'idge  as  yon 
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h«  a  right  to  be  serere;  and  I  promise  joa  that  tk«  oriminal  will  en* 
doavoar  to  oorreci  himself. 

Yesterday  I  had  two  of  your  acqnaintanees  to  dine  with  me,  Baron 
P.  and  his  companion  Monsiear  8.  I  cannot  say  of  the  former,  quHl 
eat  paitri  de  graces  ;  and  I  wonld  rather  advise  him  to  go  and  settle 
qaietly  at  home,  than  to  think  of  improring  himself  by  farther  travels. 
Ue  n^est  pas  le  bois  dont  on  ea  fuit.  His  companion  is  ranch  better, 
though  he  lias  a  strong  ioceo  di  tedeaeo.  They  both  spoke  well  of  yon, 
and  so  far  I  liked  them  both.  Comment  vont  noe  afEkires  avec  raimabla 
petite  Blot?  Se  pr^te-t-elle  4  vos  flenrettes  ?  6tes-vons  oens^  ^tre  sar  les 
rnngii?  Madame  du  — >  est  elle  votre  Madame  de  Lnrsay,  et  fait-elle 
quelquefois  des  nosuds  ?  Seriez-voos  son  Meilcoar  ?  Elle  a,  dit-on,  de 
la  donoenr,  de  Pesprit,  des  manidres;  il  y  a  4  apprendre  dans  an  tel  ap- 
prentissage.*  A  woman  like  her,  who  has  liways  pleased,  and  otlen 
been  pleased,  can  best  teach  the  art  of  pleasing;  that  art,  without 
which  ogrf^i  fatica  i  tana.  Marcel's  lectures  are  no  small  part  oi  that 
art :  they  are  the  engaging  foremnner  of  all  othar  accomplishments. 
Dress  is  also  an  article  not  to  be  neglected,  and  I  hope  yon  do  not 
neglect  it;  it  helps  in  the  premier  dbord^  which  is  often  decisive.  By 
dress,  I  mean  your  clothes  being  well  made,  fitting  you,  in  tlie  £Eishion 
and  not  above  it;  your  hair  well  done,  and  a  general  cleanliness  and 
spruceness  in  your  person.  I  hope  yon  take  infinite  care  of  your  teeth ; 
the  consequences  of  neglecting  the  month  are  serious,  not  only  to  one's 
self  but  to  others.  In  short,  my  dear  child,  neglect  nothing;  a  little 
more  will  complete  the  whole.  Adieu.  I  have  not  heard  from  yoo 
these  three  weeks,  wliioh  I  think  a  great  while. 


LETTER  OOLIV. 

LoNPOB,  ifoy  10, 0. 8.  ITiU 

Mt  dear  Fbieth)  :  T  received  yesterday,  at  the  same  time,  your  letters 
of  the  4th  and  11th  N.  S.,  and  being  much  more  careful  of  my  commis- 
sions than  you  are  of  yours,  I  do  not  deUy  one  moment  sending  you  ray 
final  instructions  concerning  the  pictures.  The  raan  you  allow  to  be  a 
Titian,  and  in  good  preservation;  the  woman  is  an  indiflTerent  and  a 
damaged  picture;  but  as  I  want  them  for  furniture  for  a  particular  room, 
companions  are  necessary;  and  therefore  I  am  willing  to  take  the  woman 
for  better  for  worse,  upon  account  of  the  man ;  and  if  slie  is  not  too  much 
damaged,  I  can  have  her  tolerably  repaired,  as  many  a  fine  woman  is,  by 
$  skilful  hand  here;  but  then  I  expect  that  the  lady  should  be,  in  a 
inanuer,  thrown  into  the  bai'gain  with  the  man ;  and,  in  this  state  of 
affairs^  the  woman  being  worth  little  or  nothing,  I  will  not  go  above 
fourscore  louis  for  the  two  together.    As  for  the  Rembrandt  you  mention, 

•  How  go  yoQ  on  with  tti«  Amiable  little  BJotf  Does  the  listen  to  your  flatterinc  talef  Are 
TOO  n«  mlie'C4  amonf  tbe  Uet  of  her  admlrenf  Is  Madame  — —  yoor  Madame  ae  Lorsajrf 
l}t>es  she  •omet:mes  knot,  and  are  joa  her  Mellcourf  Thej  saj  she  has  softness,  sense,  and 
eo'Eginf  manners ;  in  such  an  apprenticeship  much  mar  be  learned. 

This  whole  passage,  and  sereral  others,  allude  to  Cr6bIUon*s  Bgarmnfn*  du  Cmur  tt  ds 
^EtpHif  a  sentimental  ae  'tl  writlaa  about  that  time,  and  than  moch  In  rogvM  at  Paris. 
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thongh  it  18  very  cheap,  if  gootf,  i  do  not  care  for  it.  I  love  la  Mle  fio- 
ture :  Rembrandt  paints  caricatoras.  Now  for  yonr  own  commi^siona, 
vrhich  jou  seem  to  have  forgotten.  Yon  mention  nothing  of  the  pattoruff 
which  yoQ  received  by  Monsieur  ToUot,  tliough  I  told  you  in  a  former 
letter,  wliich  ypu  must  have  had  before  tlie  date  of  your  last,  that  1 
should  stay  till  I  received  the  patterns  pitched  upon  by  your  ladies :  foi 
as  to  file  instructions  which  you  sent  me  in  Madame  MonoonsVil's  hand, 
I  coUa^  find  no  mohairs*  in  London  that  exactly  answered  that  descrip- 
tion :  i  shall,  therefore,  wait  till  you  send  me  (which  yon  mav  easily  do 
iii  a  letter)  the  patterns  chosen  by  your  three  graces. 

I  Would,  by  all  means,  have  you  go  now  and  then,  for  two  or  three 
d4ys,  w  Mar^chal  Ooigny's,  at  Orli ;  it  is  but  a  proper  civility  to  that 
^nily,  whid)  has  been  particularly  civil  to  you ;  and,  moreover,  I  would 
hive  you  ikaiiliarise  yourself  with,  and  learn  tlie  interior  and  domestic 
n  anneis  of,  people  of  that  rank  and  fashion.  I  also  desire  that  you  will 
fi  equent  Versailles  and  St.  Cloud,  at  both  which  courts  you  have  been 
riiceived  with  distinction.  Profit  of  that  distinction,  and  familiarise 
yourself  at  both.  Great  courts  are  the  seats  of  true  good-breeding;  yoa 
ai^  to  live  at  courts,  lose  no  time  in  learning  them.  Qo  and  stay  some- 
ti.oes  a<  Versailles  for  three  or  four  days,  where  you  will  be  domestic  in 
.th»  beb£  families,  by  means  of  your  friend  Madame  de  Puisieuz;  and 
ra.ne,  1  ^bb^  de  hi  Ville.  Gk>  to  the  King's  and  the  Dauphin's  leveee, 
aiU  disMuguish  yourself  from  the  rest  of  your  countrymen,  who,  I  dare 
sa/,  never  go  there  when  they  can  help  it.  Though  Uie  young  French- 
men ol  fashion  may  not  be  worth  forming  intimate  connections  with^ 
thty  arwt  well  worth  making  acquaintance  of;  and  I  do  not  see  how  yoa 
oaii  avo#d  it,  frequenting  so  many  good  French  houses  as  you  do,  where, 
to  be  sure,  many  of  them  come.  Be  cautious  how  you  contract  friend* 
ships,  b«it  be  desirous,  and  even  industrious,  to  obtain  a  universal  ac- 
qujiintaxce.  Be  easy,  and  even  forward,  in  making  new  acquaintances; 
thtit  is  <he  only  way  of  knowing  manners  and  characters  in  general 
which  i-*,  at  present,  your  great  object.  You  are  errant  de  famille  in 
three  Uiinisters'  houses;  but  I  wish  you  had  a  footing,  at  least,  in  tliir- 
teen :  aad  tliat,  I  should  think,  yon  might  easily  bring  about,  bv  that 
commott  chain,  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  connects  those  you  do  not 
with  those  you  do  know.  For  instance,  Z  suppose  that  neither  Lonl 
Albema/le,  nor  Marquis  de  St.  Germain,  would  make  the  least  difficulty 
<o  present  you  to  Oomte  Oaunitz,  the  Nuncio,  &c.  H  faut  Urt  rompu 
au  moTule^  which  can  only  be  done  by  an  extensive,  various,  and  almost 
nniversid  acquaintance. 

When  you  have  got  your  emaciated  Philomath,  I  desire  that  bis  tri- 
angles, rhomboids,  &c.,  may  not  keep  you  one  moment  out  of  the  gaU 
company  you  would  otherwise  be  in.  Swallow  all  your  learning  'n  th^ 
morning,  but  digest  it  in  company  in  the  evenings.  The  reading  .f  o&z 
new  characters  is  more  your  business  now,  than  the  reading  of  ^wentv 
old  books;  showish  and  shining  people  always  get  the  letter  ''f  al' 
others,  though  ever  so  solid.  If  you  would  be  a  great  man  in  the  ^-.tW 
when  you  are  old,  shine  and  be  showish  in  it  while  yon  are  /•^tpi'  , 

*  By  mobaln,  ve  suppoM  his  Lordibip  mMUif  tahblti. 
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Kuuw  9WWJ  body,  and  endeavour  to  please  every  body,  I  mean  exteriorly; 
for  fandatnentally  it  is  impossible.  Try  to  engage  the  heart  of  every 
woman,  and  the  aifeotiona  of  almost  every  man  you  meet  with.  Madame 
Honoonseil  assares  me,  that  yon  are  most  surprisingly  improved  in  year 
air,  manners,^nd  address :  go  on,  my  dear  child,  and  never  think  that 
yon  are  oome  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  perfection ;  Nil  actum  reputan$^ 
Mi  quid  $up€r€$$6t  agendum  ;  and  in  those  shining  parts  of  the  character 
of  a  gentleman,  there  is  always  something  remaining  to  be  acquired. 
Modes  and  manners  vary  in  different  places,  and  at  di&rent  times ;  you 
must  keep  pace  with  them,  know  them,  and  adopt  them,  wherever  yon 
find  them.  The  great  usage  of  the  world,  the  knowledge  of  characters, 
the  brillant  d^un  galant  Komme^  is  all  that  yon  now  want.  Study  Mar- 
cel and  tlie  beau  monde  with  great  application,  but  read  Homer  and 
Horace  only  when  you  have  nothing  else  to  do.  Pray  who  is  la  belle 
Madams  de  Oase^  whom  I  know  you  frequent?  1  like  the  epithet  given 
her  very  well :  if  she  deserves  it,  she  deserves  your  attention  too.  A 
man  of  fashion  should  be  gallant  to  a  fine  woman,  though  he  does  not 
make  love  to  her,  or  may  be  otherwise  ennigod.  On  lui  doit  dee  poll* 
teeeee^  on  fait  Veloge  de  eee  eharmee^  et  il  wen  e$t  ni  plue  ni  moine  pour 
eela:  it  pleases,  it  flatters ;  you  get  their  good  word,  and  vou  lose  nothing 
by  it.  These  gentiUeeeee  should  be  accompanied,  as  indeed  every  thing 
else  should,  with  an  air :  un  air^  un  ton  de  douceur  et  de  politesee.    Lee 

Sracee  must  be  of  the  party,  or  it  will  never  do ;  and  tliey  are  so  easily 
ad,  that  it  is  astonishing  to  me  tliat  every  body  has  them  not;  they  are 
sooner  gained  than  any  woman  of  common  reputation  and  decency. 
Pursue  them  but  with  care  and  attention,  and  you  are  sure  to  enjoy 
them  at  last:  without  them,  I  am  sure,  yon  will  never  eigoy  any  body 
else.  You  observe,  truly,  that  Mr.  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  is  gauche;  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  will  mend  with  keeping  company ;  and  is  yet  pardonable  in  him,  as 
just  come  from  school.  But  reflect  what  you  would  think  of  a  man, 
who  had  been  any  time  in  the  world,  and  yet  should  be  so  awkward. 
For  Oi>d*8  sake,  therefore,  now  think  of  nothing  but  shining,  and  even 
distinguishing  yourself  in  the  most  polite  courts,  by  your  air,  your  ad- 
dress, your  manners,  your  politeness,  your  douceur^  your  graces.  With 
those  advantages  (and  not  without  them)  take  my  word  for  it,  you  will 
get  tlie  better  of  all  rivals,  in  business  as  well  as  in  ruellee.  Adieu. 
Send  me  your  patterns,  by  the  next  post,  and  also  yonr  instructions  to 
Grevenkop  abont  the  seal,  which  you  seem  to  have  forgotten. 

LETTER  COLV. 

LonMNi,  Jtoy  It,  O.  A 116L 

Mt  deaji  Fbisnd  :  Tn  about  three  months  from  this  day,  we  shaH 
orobably  meet.  I  look  upon  that  moment  as  a  younjr  woman  does  upon 
lier  bridal  night;  I  expect  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  yet  cannot  help  4- 
fearing  some  little  mixture  of  piun.  My  reason  bids  me  dou')t  a  little, 
of  what  my  imagination  makes  me  expect.  In  some  articles  I  am  very 
sure  that  my  most  sanguine  wishes  will  not  be  disappointed ;  and  those 
are  the  most  material  ones.    In  others,  I  fear  something  or  other,  which 
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I  OAn  better  ML  than  desoribe.  However,  I  will  attempt  it  1  Usar  tha 
want  of  that  amiable  and  engaging ^'d  ne  sais  quoi,  which  as  some  philo- 
sophers have,  nnintelligibly  enough,  said  of  the  sobl,  is  all  in  all,  and 
all  in  every  port;  it  sbonld  shed  its  influence  over  every  word  and  action. 
I  fear  the  want  of  that  air,  and  firht  abord^  which  snddecUpr  lays  hold  of 
the  heart,  one  does  not  know  distinctly  how  or  why.  I^ar  an  inaccu- 
racy, or,  at  least,  inelegance  of  diction,  which  will  wrong,  and  lower, 
the  best  and  justest  matter.  And,  lastly,  I  fear  an  ungraceful,  if  n(»t  an 
unpleasant  utterance,  which  would  disgrace  and  vilify  the  whole.  Should 
these  tears  be  at  present  founded,  yet  the  objects  of  them  are  ^thank 
God)  of  such  a  nature,  that  you  may,  if  you  please,  between  this  and 
our  meeting,  remove  every  one  of  them.  All  Uiese  eng^ngand  endear- 
ing acoomplisbments  are  mechanical,  and  to  be  acquired  by  care  and 
observation,  as  easily  as  turning,  or  any  meclianical  trade.  A  common 
country  fellow,  taken  from  the  plough,  and  enlisted  in  an  old  corpA,  soon 
lays  aside  his  shambling  gait,  his  slouching  air,  his  clumsy  and  awk- 
ward motions :  and  acquires  the  martial  air,  tlie  regular  motions,  and 
wholo  exercise  of  the  corps,  and  particularly  of  his  right  and  left  hand 
man.  How  lo  ?  Not  from  his  parts ;  which  were  just  the  same  before  ag 
after  he  was  enlisted;  but  either  from  a  commendable  ambition  of  being 
like,  and  equal  to  those  he  is  to  live  with ;  or  else  from  the  fear  of  being 
punished  for  not  being  so.  if  then  both  or  eitlier  of  these  motives 
change  such  a  fellow,  in  about  six  months'  time,  to  such  a  degree,  as 
that  ho  is  not  to  be  known  again,  how  much  stronger  should  both  these 
motives  be  with  you,  to  acquire,  in  the  utmost  perfection,  the  whole 
exercise  of  the  people  of  fashion,  with  whom  you  are  to  live  all  vour  life? 
Ambition  should  make  you  resolve  to  be  at  least  their  equal  in  that 
exercise,  as  well  as  the  fear  oi  punishment;  which  most  inevitably  will 
attend  the  want  of  it.  By  that  exercise,  I  mean  the  air,  the  manners^ 
tlie  graces,  and  the  style  of  people  of  fashion.  A  friend  of  yours,  in  a 
letter  I  received  from  him  by  the  last  post,  after  some  other  commenda- 
tions of  you,  says,  11  est  ^tonuant,  que  pensant  avec  tant  de  solidity  qarl 
fait,  et  ayant  le  goht  aussi  siir  etaussi  d^licat  qu'il  Ta,  il  s'exprime  avec  si 
pen  d'616gance  et  de  d^licatesse.  II  n^lige  m^me  totalement  le  choix  dea 
mots  et  la  rournnre  des  phrases.*  This  I  should  not  be  so  much  sur- 
prised or  concerned  at,  if  it  related  only  to  the  English  language; 
which  hitherto  you  have  had  no  opportunity  of  studying,  and  but  few 
of  speakiug,  at  least  to  those  who  could  correct  your  inaccuracies.  But 
if  yon  do  not  express  yourself  elegantly  and  delicately  in  French  and 
German,  (both  which  languages  I  know  you  possess  perfectly,  and  speak 
eternally,)  it  can  be  only  from  an  unpardonable  inattention,  to  what 
yon  most  erroneously  think  a  little  object,  though,  in  truth,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  your  life.  Solidity  and  delicacy  of  tiiought  must 
be  given  us :  it  cannot  be  acquired,  though  it  may  be  improved ;  but 
elegance  and  delicacy  of  expression  may  be  acquired  by  whoever  wiU 
take  the  necessary  care  and  pains.  I  am  sure  you  love  me  so  welL  that 
you  would  be  very  sorry  when  we  meet,  that  I  should  be  either  oisap- 

*  It  It  •orprlslDf  that,  thinking  with  so  much  soUdttT  m  he  does,  and  haTlng  4o  true  ao<> 
refined  %  taste,  he  should  express  himself  with  so  little  eleffance  mnl  de^rMA  9#  evK 
totally  vegtecU  the  choice  of  words  and  turn  of  phrases. 
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pointed  or  mortified ;  and  I  love  yon  so  well,  that,  I  assure  jon,  I  shonld 
oe  both,  if  I  should  find  yon  want  any  of  those  exterior  accomplish* 
ments  which  are  the  indispensably  necessary  steps  to  that  figure, 
and  fortune,  which  I  so  earnestly  wish  yon  may  one  day  make  in  the 
world. 

I  hope  yon  do  not  neglect  your  exercises  of  riding,  fendng,  and  danc- 
ing, but  particularly  the  latter :  for  they  all  concur  to  dSg^urdir^  and  to 
five  a  certain  air.  To  ride  well,  is  not  only  a  proper  and  graceful  ao- 
eomplishment  for  a  gentleman,  but  may  also  save  you  many  a  fall  here- 
after ;  to  fencQ  well,  may  possibly  save  your  life ;  and  to  qanoe  well,  is 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  sit,  stand,  and  walk  welL  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  my  friend,  I  have  some  little  suspicion,  tliat  yon  now  and 
then  neglect  or  omit  your  exercises,  for  more  serious  studies.  But  now 
non  eithis  loe%t$^  every  thing  has  its  time;  and  this  is  yours  for  your 
exercises ;  for  when  you  return  to  Paris  I  only  propose  your  continuing 
your  dancing ;  which  von  shall  two  years  longer,  if  you  happen  to  be 
where  there  is  a  good  dancing-master.  Here  I  will  see  you  take  some 
lessons  with  your  old  master  Desnoyers,  who  is  our  Marcel. 

What  says  Madame  du  Pin  to  you  ?  I  am  told  she  is  very  handsome 
still ;  I  know  she  was  some  few  years  ago.  She  has  good  parts,  reading, 
manners,  and  delicacy :  such  an  arrangement  would  be  both  creditable 
and  advantaneous  to  you.  She  will  expect  to  meet  with  all  the  good- 
breeding  and  delicacy  that  she  brings ;  and  as  she  is  past  the  glare  and 
oclat  of  youth,  may  be  the  more  willing  to  listen  to  your  story,  if  yon 
tell  it  well.  For  an  attachment,  I  should  prefer  her  to  la  petite  Blot; 
and,  for  a  mere  gallantry,  I  should  prefer  la  petite  Blot  to  her ;  so  that 
they  are  consistent,  et  Vun  n^empSehe  pas  Vautre.  Adieu.  Bemember 
la  aoueeur  et  lee  graeee. 

LETTER  OCLVI. 

LosDOa,  Maw  9S,0.8.  mi. 

Mt  dbab  Friend  :  I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the  25th 
K.  S.,  and  being  rather  something  more  attentive  to  my  commissions, 
than  you  are  to  yours,  return  you  this  immediate  answer  to  Uie  question 
you  ask  me  about  the  two  pictures ;  I  will  not  give  one  livre  more  than 
what  I  told  you  in  my  last ;  having  no  sort  of  occasion  for  them,  and 
not  knowing  very  well  where  to  put  them  if  I  had  them. 

I  wait  with  impatience  for  your  final  orders  about  the  mohairs ;  the 
mercer,  persecuting  me  every  day,  for  three  pieces  which  I  thought 
pretty,  and  which  I  have  kept  by  me  eventually,  to  secure  them,  in  ease 
your  ladies  should  pitch  upon  them. 

If  I  durst  I  what  should  hinder  yon  from  daring?  One  always  dares 
ff  there  are  hopes  of  success ;  and  even  if  there  are  none,  one  is  no 
loser  by  daring.  A  man  of  fashion  knows  how,  and  when,  to  dare. 
He  begins  his  approaches  by  distant  attacks,  by  assiduities,  and  by 
attentions.  If  he  is  not  immediately  and  totally  repulsed,  he  oontinoee 
to  advance.  After  certain  steps  success  is  in£ft]hble;  and  none  but  very 
illy  fellows  can  then  either  doubt,  or  not  attempt  it.  Is  it  the  respeotp 
■bie  character  of  Madame  de  la  Yalidre  which  prevents  year  daring 
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or  are  jon  {ntimidated  at  the  fierce  virtne  of  Madame  da  Pint  Doe« 
the  invincible  modertty  of  the  handsome  Madame  Case  dibconrage,  more 
than  her  beanty  invite:^  yon?  Fie  for  ehamel  Be  convinced  that  the 
most  virtnons  woman,  far  from  being  offended  at  a  declaration  of  love, 
i:>  flattered  by  it,  if  it  ia  made  in  a  polite  and  agreeable  manner.  It  is 
possible  that  she  may  not  be  propitioas  to  your  vows;  tliat  is  to  say, 
if  she  has  a  liking  or  a  passion  for  another  person.  Bat,  at  all  events, 
she  will  not  be  displeased  with  von  for  it;  so  that,  as  there  is  no 
danger,  this  cannot  even  be  called  daring.  Bat  if  she  attends,  if  shu 
listens,  and  allows  yon  to  repeat  your  declaration,  be  pereuaded  that  if 
you  do  not  dare  all  the  rest,  she  will  laugh  at  you.  I  advise  yon  to  be- 
gin rather  by  Madame  du  Pin,  who  has  still  more  than  beauty  enough 
for  such  a  youn^ter  as  you.  She  has,  besides,  knowledge  of  the  world, 
sense,  and  delicacy.  As  she  is  not  so  extremely  young,  the  choice  of 
her  lovers  cannot  be  entirely  at  her  option.  I  promise  yon,  she  will  4- 
Dot  refuse  the  tender  of  your  most  humble  services.  Distinguish  her 
then  by  attentions,  and  by  tender  looks.  Take  favourable  oppqrtunitiea 
of  whispering,  that  you  wish  esteem  and  friendship  were  the  only 
motives  of  your  regard  for  her;  but  that  it  derives  from  sentiments  of 
a  much  more  tender  nature :  that  you  made  not  this  declaration  with 
out  pain ;  but  that  the  concealing  your  passion  was  a  still  greater  tor 
ment. 

I  am  sensible,  that  in  saying  this  for  the  first  time,  yoa  will  look  silly, 
abashed,  and  even  express  yourself  very  ill.  So  much  the  better :  for, 
instead  of  attributing  your  confusion  to  the  little  nsage  you  have  of  the 
world,  particularly  in  these  sort  of  subjects,  she  will  think  that  excess 
of  love  is  the  occasion  of  it.  In  such  a  case,  the  lover^s  best  friend  is 
self-love.  Do  not  then  be  afraid :  behave  galhuitly.  Speak  well-  and 
you  will  be  heard.  If  you  are  not  listened  to  the  first  time,  try  a 
second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth.  If  the  place  is  not  already  taken,  de- 
pend npon  it,  it  may  be  conquered. 

I  am  very  glad  you  are  going  to  Orli,  and  from  thence  to  St  Oloud ; 
go  to  both,  and  to  Versailles  also,  often.  It  is  that  in^^erior  domestic 
&miliarity  with  people  of  fashion,  that  alone  can  give  you  Vusage  du 
m^rndSy  et  Us  manUres  aue4S$.  It  is  only  with  women  one  Iotcs,  or  mer 
dne  respects,  that  the  desire  of  pleasing  exerts  itself;  and  without  the 
lesire  of  pleasing  no  man  living  can  please.  Let  that  desire  be  the 
ipring  of  all  your  words  and  actions.  That  happy  talent,  tlie  art  of 
pleasing,  which  so  few  do,  though  almost  all  might  possess,  is  worth  <iX 
your  learning  and  knowledge  put  together.  The  latter  can  never  raise 
you  high  without  the  former ;  but  the  former  may  carry  you,  as  it  h^s 
carried  thousands,  a  great  way  without  the  latter. 

I  am  glad  that  you  dance  so  well,  as  to  be  reckoned  by  Marcel  among 
bis  best  scholars;  go  on,  and  dance  better  still.  Dancing  well  is  pleas- 
ing pro  tantOy  and  makes  a  part  of  tJiat  necessary  whole,  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  thousand  parts,  many  of  them  of  les  ir^flnirrunt  petiU  quoi 
fuHnfiniment  neeeuaire$. 

I  shall  never  have  done  upon  this  subject,  which  Is  indispensably 
necessary  towards  yonr  making  any  figure  or  fortune  in  the  world; 
both  whiah  I  have  set  my  heart  apon,  and  for  both  which  you  noni 
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abflolotely  want  no  one  thing  bnt  the  art  of  pleasing;  aud  I  mnst 
n(»t  conceal  from  joa,  that  you  have  still  a  good  way  to  go  before 
yon  arrive  at  it.  You  still  want  a  thousand  of  tliose  little  attentions 
that  imply  a  desire  of  pleasing :  yon  want  a  douceur  of  air  and  ex- 
pression that  engages :  yon  want  an  elegance  and  delicacy  of  expres- 
sion, necessary  to  adorn  the  best  sense  and  most  solid  matter :  in 
short,  you  still  want  a  great  deal  of  the  hrillant  and  the  poli.  Get 
tliem  at  any  rate:  saoritice  hecatombs  of  books  to  them:  seek  for 
them  in  company,  and  renounce  your  closet  till  yon  have  got  them. 
1  never  received  the  letter  yon  refer  to,  if  ever  yon  wrote  it.  Adien, 
€t  hon  mivy  MonHignewr, 

LETTER  COLVII. 

Gsssswioa,  JwM  t^O.S,  1701. 

Mt  dxab  Fbiknd:  Solicitous  and  anxious  as  I  have  ever  been  to 
form  your  heart,  your  mind,  and  your  manners,  and  ti>  bring  yoo  as 
near  perfection  as  the  imperfection  of  our  natures  will  allow,  I  have 
exhausted,  in  the  course  of  our  correspondence,  all  that  my  own 
mind  could  suggest,  and  have  borrowed  from  others  whatever  J 
thought  could  be  useful  to  you;  but  this  has  Necessarily  oeen  inter- 
ruptedly and  by  snatches.  It  is  now  time,  and  you  are  of  an  age 
to  review  and  to  weigh  in  your  own  mind  all  that  yon  liave  heai^, 
and  all  that  you  have  read,  upon  these  subjects;  and  to  form  your 
own  character,  your  conduct,  and  your  manners,  for  the  rest  of  your 
life ;  allowing  for  such  improvements  as  a  farther  knowledge  of  the 
world  will  naturally  give  you.  In  this  view  I  would  recommend  to 
you  to  read,  with  the  greatest  attention,  such  books  as  treat  parti- 
cularly of  those  subjects;  reflecting  seriously  upon  them,  and  then 
comparing  the  speculation  with  the  practice. 

For  example,  if  you  read  in  the  morning  some  of  La  Rochefoucault'a 
maxims ;  consider  them,  examme  them  well,  and  compare  tliem  with 
the  real  characters  you  meet  with  in  the  evening.  Read  La  Bruy^ro  in 
the  morning,  and  see  in  the  evening  whether  his  picture?*  are  like.  Study 
tlie  heart  and  the  mind  cf  man,  and  begin  with  your  own.  Meditation 
and  reflection  must  lay  the  foundation  of  that  knowledge :  but  experi- 
ence and  practice  must,  i^nd  alone  can,  complete  it.  Bo<jks,  it  is  true, 
point  out  tfie  operations  of  the  mind,  the  sentiments  of  the  heart,  the 
influence  of  the  passions ;  and  so  far  they  are  of  previous  use :  but 
without  subsequent  practice,  experience,  and  observation,  they  are  as 
ineifectual,  and  would  even  lead  you  into  as  many  errors  in  fact,  as  a 
map  would  do,  if  yon  were  to  take  your  notions  of  the  towns  and  pro- 
vinces from  their  delineations  in  it.  A  man  would  reap  tcry  littU 
benefit  by  his  travels,  it  Lr  maod  them  only  in  his  closet  upon  a  map 
of  the  whole  world.  Next  tc  tho  two  books  that  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, I  do  not  know  a  better  for  you  to  read,  and  seriously  reflect 
upon,  tlian  Avin  dPune  Mire  d  un  FiU^  par  la  Marquis*  ds  iHtmberC 
She  was  a  woman  of  a  superior  understanding  and  knowledge  of  th« 
world,  had  always  kept  the  beet  company,  was  solicitous  that  her  bob 
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should  make  a  figure  and  a  fortane  in  the  world,  and  knew  bettor  tha^ 
any  body  how  to  point  oat  the  means.  It  is  very  short,  and  will  take 
yuu  much  less  time  to  read,  than  you  ought  to  employ  in  reflecting 
upon  it,  after  you  have  read  it.  Her  son  was  in  the  army,  she  wished 
he  might  rise  there ;  but  she  well  knew,  that,  in  order  to  rise,  he  must 
first  please :  she  says  to  him,  therefore.  With  regard  to  those  upon 
whom  you  depend,  the  chief  merit  is  to  please.  And,  in  another 
place.  In  subaltern  employments,  the  art  of  pleasing  must  be  your  sup- 
port. Masters  are  like  mistresses :  whatever  services  they  may  be  in- 
debted to  you  for,  they  cease  to  love  when  yon  cease  to  be  agreeable. 
This,  I  can  assure  you,  is  at  least  as  true  in  courts  as  in  camps,  and  po8« 
sibly  more  so.  If  to  your  merit  and  knowledge  you  add  the  art  of 
pleasing,  you  may  very  probably  come  in  time  to  be  Secretary  of  State ; 
but,  take  my  word  for  it,  twice  your  merit  and  knowledge,  without  the 
art  of  pleasing,  would,  at  most,  raise  you  to  the  important  pat  of  Resi- 
den*,  at  Hamburgh  or  Ratisbon.  I  need  not  tell  you  pow,  for  I  often 
have,  and  your  own  discernment  mnst  liave  told  you,  of  what  number- 
less little  ingredients  that  art  of  pleasing  is  compounded,  and  how  the 
want  of  the  least  of  tliem  lowers  the  whole ;  but  the  principal  ingre- 
dient is,  undoubtedly,  la  doueew  dans  U  manUret :  nothing  will  give 
fou  tills  more  than  keeping  company  with  your  superiors.  MadJame 
Ainbert  tells  her  son,  l^t  your  connections  be  with  people  above  yon ; 
by  that  means  yon  will  acquire  a  habit  of  respect  and  politeness.  With 
one*&  equals,  one  is  apt  to  become  ne^igent,  and  the  mind  grows  tor- 
pid. She  advisee  him  too,  to  frequent  those  people,  and  to  see  their 
inside ;  la  order  tc  judge  of  men,  one  must  be  intimately  connected ; 
Uius  yoL  see  tliem  without  a  veil,  and  with  their  mere  every-day  merit. 
A  happy  expression!  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  have  so  often  ad- 
vised vou  to  establish  and  domesticate  yourself,  wherever  you  can,  in 
good  houses  of  people  above  you,  that  you  may  see  their  wery-day 
character,  manners,  habits,  ^m.  One  must  see  people  undressed,  to  Judge 
truly  of  their  sliape;  when  they  are  dree»ed  to  go  abroad,  their  clothes 
are  contrived  to  conceal,  or  at  least  palliate  the  defects  of  it:  as  full- 
bottomed  wigs  were  contrived  for  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  conceal 
his  hump-back.  Happy  those  who  have  no  fiiults  to  disguise,  nor  weak- 
nesses to  conceal !  there  are  few,  if  any  such ;  but  unhappy  those,  who 
know  little  enough  of  the  work!  to  Judge  by  outwanl  appearances. 
Courts  are  the  b^t  keys  to  characters ;  there  every  passion  is  bnsy^ 
every  art  exerted,  every  character  analysed ;  jealousy,  ever  watchful, 
not  onlv  discovers,  but  exposes,  the  mysteries  of  the  trade,  so  that  even 
bystanders  y  apprennent  d  deviner.  There  too  the  great  art  of  pleasing 
is  practised,  taught,  and  learned,  with  all  its  graces  and  delicacies.  It 
is  the  first  thine  needful  there:  It  is  the  absolutely  necessary  harbinger 
of  merit  and  talents,  let  them  be  evei  so  great.  There  is  no  advancing 
a  step  without  it.  Let  misanthropes  and  wocld-be  philosophers  declaim 
as  much  as  they  please  against  the  vices,  tlie  simulation,  and  dissimu- 
lation of  courts ;  those  invectives  are  always  tlie  result  of  ignorance, 
_  \  ill-humour,  or  envy.  Let  them  show  me  a  rotttige,  where  there  are  not 
"■■ *"  the  same  vices  of  which  they  accuse  courts ;  with  this  dififorence  only, 
that  in  a  cottage  they  appear  in  their  native  deformity,  and  ^'lat  in 
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ooarts,  iiuumers  and  good-breeding  make  tbem  less  shocking,  and  blunt 
their  edge.  No,  be  convinced  that  tlie  good-breeding,  the  toumtire^ 
la  doneetir  data  lee  manUres^  which  alone  are  to  be  acquired  at  courts, 
«7(>  not  the  sbewish  trifles  only  which  some  people  call  or  think  them ; 
M.ey  are  a  solid  good ;  they  prevent  a  great  deal  of  real  mischief;  they 
c  eate.  adorn  and  strengthen  friendships ;  they  keep  hatred  witliin 
bcunds ;  they  promote  good  humour  and  good- will  in  families,  where 
ti.«  want  of  good-breeding  and  gentleness  of  manners  is  commoiHy  the 
ungual  cause  of  discord.  Get  then,  before  it  is  too  late,  a  habit  of 
these  mitiore$  virtutet :  practice  them  upon  every,  the  least  occasion, 
that  they  may  be  easy  and  familiar  to  you  upon  the  greatest ;  fur  tliey 
lose  a  great  degree  of  their  merit  if  they  seem  labour^,  and  only  called 
in  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  I  teU  you  truly,  this  is  now  the  only 
doubtful  part  of  your  character  with  me ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  thai 
I  dwell  upon  it  so  much,  and  inculcate  it  so  often.  I  shall  soon  see 
whether  tliis  doubt  of  mine  is  founded ;  or  rather  I  hope  I  shall  soon 
see  that  it  is  not. 

,This  moment  I  receive  your  letter  of  the  9th  K.  8.  I  am  sorry  to 
find  that  you  have  had,  though  ever  so  slight,  a  return  of  your  Oarniolan 
disorder;  and  I  hope  your  conclusion  will  prove  a  true  one,  and  that 
this  will  be  the  last  I  will  send  the  mohairs  by  the  first  opportunity. 
As  for  the  pictures,  I  am  already  so  full,  that  I  am  resolved  not  to  buy 
one  more,  unless  by  great  accident  I  should  meet  with  something  sur- 
prisingly good,  and  as  surprisingly  cheap. 

I  shoukl  have  thought  that  Lord  *  *  *,  at  his  age,  and  with  his  parts 
and  address,  need  not  have  been  reduced  to  keep  an  opera  w  o,  in 
such  a  place  as  Paris,  were  so  many  women  of  fashion  generously  serve 
as  volunteers.  I  am  still  more  sorry  that  he  is  in  love  with  her;  for 
that  will  take  him  out  of  good  company,  and  sink  him  into  bad;  such 
as  fiddlers,  pipers,  and  id  genu$  omne;  most  unedifying  and  unbecoming 
company  for  a  man  of  fasFiionI 

Lady  Ohesterfield  makes  you  a  thousand  compliments.  Adieu,  my 
dear  child. 

LETTER  OCLVin. 

eunwiGOi,  •%!•«  10,  O.  a.  ITS!. 

Mt  deab  FBisirD :  Your  ladies  were  so  slow  in  giving  their  specific 
orders,  that  the  mohairs,  of  which  you  at  last  sent  me  tlie  patterns, 
were  all  sold.  However,  to  prevent  farther  delays,  (for  ladies  are  apt 
to  be  very  impatient,  when  at  last  they  know  their  own  minds,)  I  have 
taken  the  quantities  desired  of  three  mohairs,  which  come  nearest  to 
the  description  you  sent  me  some  time  ago,  in  Madame  MonconseiPs 
own  hand;  and  I  will  send  them  to  Calais  by  the  first  opportunity.  In 
giving  la  petite  Blot  her  piece,  you  have  a  nne  occasion  of  saying  fine 
things,  if  so  inclined. 

Lady  Hervey,  who  is  your  puff  and  panegyrist,  writes  me  word,  that 
she  saw  you  lately  dance  at  a  ball,  and  that  you  dance  very  genteelly. 
I  au  extremely  glad  to  hear  it;  for,  (by  the  maxim,  that  omne  majui 
continet  in  es  minus)  if  you  dance  genteelly,  I  presume  you  walk,  sit, 
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and  Btund  genteelly  too;  things  which  are  niaoh  more  eas>,  thooicL 
mach  more  neoessary,  than  dancing  well.  I  liave  known  many  very 
genteel  people,  who  conid  not  dance  well;  bnt  I  never  knew  any  body 
dance  very  well,  who  was  not  genteel  in  other  things.  Yon  will  pro- 
bably often  have  occasion  to  stand  in  circles,  at  the  levees  of  princes 
and  minii«ter4,  when  it  is  very  necessary  de  payer  de  m  personne^  et 
d^Hre  bien  plante^  with  your  feet  not  too  near  nor  too  distant  from 
each  other.  More  people  stand  and  walk,  than  sit  genteelly.  Awk- 
ward, ill-bred  people,  being  ashamed,  commonly  sit  bolt  upright,  and 
stiff;  others,  too  negligent  and  easy,  9S  vautrent  dans  leur  fauteuil^ 
which  is  ungraceful  and  ill-bred,  unless  where  the  familiarity  is  extreme; 
bnt  a  man  of  fashion  makes  himself  easy,  and  appears  s*),  by  leaning 
gracefully,  instead  of  lolling  supinely;  and  by  varying  those  easy  atti- 
tudes, instead  of  that  stilf  immobility  of  a  bashful  booby.  Tou  cannot 
conceive,  nor  can  I  exnress,  how  advantageous  a  good  air,  genteel 
motions,  and  engaging  aadress  are,  not  only  among  women,  bnt  among 
men,  and  even  in  the  course  of  business;  they  fascinate  the  affections, 
they  steal  a  preference,  they  play  about  the  heart  till  they  engage,  it. 
I  know  a  man,  and  so  do  you,  who,  without  a  grain  of  merit,  know 
ledge,  or  talents,  has  raised  himself  millions  of  degrees  above  his  level, 
singly  by  a  good  air,  and  engaging  manners;  insomuch  that  the  very 
Prince  who  raised  him  so  high,  calls  him,  mon  aimahle  vaut-rUn,'*  bnt 
of  this  do  not  open  your  lips,  pour  eavse,  I  give  yon  this  secret,  as  the 
strongest  proof  imaginable  of  the  efficacy  of  air,  address,  tournure^  U 
tout  ees  petiti  rierut. 

Toor  other  puif  and  panegyrist,  Mr.  Harte,  is  gone  to  Windsor,  in  his 
way  to  Oornwall,  in  order  to  be  back  soon  enough  to  meet  yon  here:  I 
really  believe  he  is  as  impatient  for  that  moment  as  I  am,  et  c'sBt  tout 
dire:  but,  however,  notwithstanding  my  impatience,  if  by  chance  you 
should  then  be  in  a  situation,  that  leaving  Paris  would  cost  your  heart 
too  many  pangs,  I  allow  you  to  put  off  your  journey,  and  to  tell  we,  as 
Festus  did  Paul,  <U  a  more  convenient  season  I  will  speak  to  thee.  You 
see  by  this,  that  I  eventually  sacrifice  my  sentiments  to  yours,  and  this 
in  a  very  uncommon  object  of  paternal  complaisance.  Provided  always, 
and  be  it  understood,  (aa  they  say  in  acts  of  Parliament,)  that  qttm  to 
oumgue  domat  Venus^  non  eruhescendis  adurit  ignibus.  If  your  heart 
will  let  you  come,  bring  with  yon  only  your  valet  de  chambre,  Ohristian, 
and  your  own  footman;  not  your  valet  de  place,  whom  you  may  dis- 
miss for  the  time,  as  also  your  coach ;  but  yon  had  best  keep  on  your 
lodgings,  the  intermediate  expense  of  which  will  be  but  inconsiderable, 
and  yon  will  want  them  to  leave  yonr  books  and  baggage  in.  Bring 
only  the  clothes  you  travel  in,  one  snit  of  black,  for  the  mourning  for 
the  Prince  will  not  be  quite  out  by  that  time,  and  one  snit  of  yonr  fine 
clothes,  two  or  three  of  yonr  laced  shirts,  and  the  rest  plain  ones;  of 
other  things,  as  bags,  feathers,  ^.,  as  yon  think  proper.  Bring  no 
books,  nnless  two  or  three  for  your  amusement  upon  the  road;  for  we 
must  apply  singly  to  English,  in  which  you  are  oertainlv  no  puriste; 
"ind  I  will  supply  yon  sufficiently  with  the  proper  Englisn  antnorp     > 

•Tbt  MaiSMhal  d«  RksheUw. 
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«ball  prohMy  keep  yoa  here  till  aboat  the  middle  of  October,  and  cer* 
taioly  Dot  longer;  it  being  absolutely  necessary  for  yoa  to  pass  the 
next  winter  at  Paris;  40  that,  should  any  fine  eyes  shed  tears  for  yoiit 
departure,  you  may  dry  them  by  the  promise  of  your  return  in  two 
months. 

Have  you  got  a  master  for  Geometry?  If  the  weather  is  rery  hot,  yon 
nay  leave  your  riding  at  the  manege  till  you  return  to  Paris,  unless  yoa 
think  the  exercise  does  you  more  good  than  the  heat  can  do  you  harm ;  but 
I  desire  you  will  not  leave  off  Marcel  for  one  moment;  your  fencing 
likewise,  if  you  have  a  mind,  may  subside  for  the  summer;  but  you 
will  do  well  to  resume  it  in  the  winter,  and  to  be  adroit  at  it,  but  by 
no  means  tor  offence,  only  for  defence  in  case  of  necessity.  Good  night. 
Yours. 

P  S. — ^I  forgot  to  give  yoa  one  commission,  when  you  oome  here; 
wb^'^  is,  not  to  fiul  bringing  the  graeee  along  with  you. 


LETTER  COLIX. 

QjnanriOH,  nftms  18, 0.  A 1751. 

¥t  DBjLB  Fbieno  :  Lee  hieneSaneet^  are  a  most  necessary  part  of  the 
&oowle<lge  of  tlie  world.  They  consist  in  the  relations  of  persons,  things, 
time,  and  place;  good  sense  points  them  out,  good  company  perfects 
them,  (supposing  always  an  attention  and  a  desire  to  please,)  and  good 
policy  recommends  them. 

Were  vou  to  converse  with  a  King,  you  ought  to  be  as  easy  and  unem- 
barrassed as  with  your  own  valet  de  chambre ;  but  yet,  every  look,  word 
and  action,  should  imply  the  utmost  respect.  What  would  be  proper 
^nd  well-bred  with  others,  much  your  superiors,  would  be  absurd  and 
/l-Lred  with  one  so  very  much  so.  Ton  must  wait  till  you  are  spoken 
io:  yop  must  receive,  not  give,  the  subject  of  conversation ;  and  you 
oust  even  take  care  that  the  given  subject  of  such  conversation  do  not 
♦cad  J  on  into  any  impropriety.  The  art  would  be  to  carry  it,  if  possible, 
to  some  indirect  flattery;  such  as  commending  those  virtues  in  some 
other  person,  in  which  that  Prince  either  thinks  he  does,  or  at  least 
would  be  thought  by  others  to  excel.  Almost  the  same  precautions  are 
necessary  to  iSd  used  with  Ministers,  Generals,  &c.,  who  exfiect  to  be 
treated  with  very  near  the  same  respect  as  their  masters,  and  commonly 
deserve  it  better.  There  is.  however,  this  difference,  that  one  may  begin 
the  conversation  with  them,  if  on  their  side  it  should  happen  to  drop, 
provided  one  does  not  carry  it  to  anv  subject,  upon  which  it  is  improper 
either  for  them  to  speak,  or  be  spoken  to.  In  these  two  cases,  certain 
attitudes  and  actions  would  be  extremely  absurd,  because  to\>  easy,  and 
dorsequently  disrespectful.  As,  for  instance,  if  you  were  to  put  your 
arms  across  in  your  bosom,  twirl  your  snuff-box,  trample  with  your  feet, 
scratch  your  head,  ^.,  it  would  be  shockingly  ill-bred  in  that  company; 

*  Tfcii  iiagU  word  UnpUat  dMorom,  good-brewllnf .  un*  pcopp'^. 
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and,  indeed,  not  extremely  well-bred  in  any  other.  The  great  difficulty 
in  those  coses,  though  a  very  snrraonntable  one  by  attention  and  custom, 
is  to  join  perfect  inward  ease  ]^ith  perfect  outward  respect 

In  mixed  companies  witli  yonr  equals,  (for  in  mixed  companies  all 
people  are  to  a  certain  degree  equal.)  greater  ease  and  liberty  are  allowed; 
bat  they  too  have  their  bounds  within  hiemSanee,  There  is  a  social 
respect  necessary :  yon  may  start  your  own  subject  of  conversation  with 
modesty,  taking  great  care,  however,  de  ne  jamais  papier  de  e«rds$  dans 
la  maiion  d'un  pendu*.  Tonr  words,  gestures,  and  attitudes,  have  a 
greater  degree  of  latitude,  though  by  no  means  an  unbonnd«xl  one.  You 
may  have  your  hands  in  your  pockets,  take  snuff,  sit,  stand,  or  occasion- 
ally walk,  as  you  like:  bnt  I  believe  you  would  not  think  it  very  biensS' 
ant  to  whistle,  put  on  your  hat,  loosen  your  garters  or  your  buckles,  lie 
down  upon  a  couch,  or  so  to  bed,  and  welter  in  an  easy-chair.  Theso 
are  negligences  and  freedoms  which  one  can  only  take  when  quite  alone ; 
they  are  injurious  to  superiors,  shocking  and  offensive  to  equals,  brutal 
and  insulting  to  inferiors.  That  easiness  of  carriage  and  behaviour, 
which  is  exceedingly  engaging,  widely  differs  from  negligence  and  inat- 
tention, and  by  no  means  implies  that  one  may  do  whatever  one  pleases; 
it  only  means  that  one  is  not  to  be  stiff,  formal,  embarrassed,  disconcerted, 
and  ashamed,  like  country  bumpkins,  and  people  who  have  never  been 
in  good  company ;  bnt  it  requires  great  attention  to,  and  a  scrupulous 
observation  of  leu  bterueanees:  whatever  one  ought  to  do,  is  to  be  done 
with  ease  and  unconcern ;  whatever  is  improper  roust  not  be  done  at  alL 
In  mixed  companies  also,  different  ages  and  sexes  are  to  be  differently 
addressed.  You  would  not  talk  of  your  pleasures  to  men  of  a  certain 
age,  gravity,  and  dignity;  they  justly  expect,  from  young  people,  a  degreo 
of  deference  and  regard.  You  should  be  foil  as  easy  with  them  as  wkth 
people  of  your  own  years:  but  your  manner  must  be  different;  inor:» 
respect  must  be  Implied ;  and  it  is  not  amiss  to  insinuate,  that  from  ^hem 
you  expect  tf>  learn.  It  flatters  and  comforts  f^  for  not  being  aOte 
to  take  a  part  in  the  joy  and  titter  of  yonth.  To  women  yon  should 
always  address  yourself  with  great  outward  respect  and  attention,  what- 
ever you  feel  inwardly;  their  sex  is  by  long  prescription  entitled  to  it; 
and  it  is  among  the  duties  of  hiewteanee:  at  the  same  time  that  respect 
is  very  properly,  and  very  agreeably,  mixed  with  a  degree  of  en^ouevMnt^ 
if  you  have  it :  but  then,  that  badinage  must  either  directly  or  indirectly 
tend  to  their  praise,  and  even  not  be  liable  to  a  malicious  oonstructioii 
to  their  disadvantage.  But  here,  too,  great  attention  must  be  had  to 
the  difference  of  age,  rank,  and  situation.  A  MarSehale  of  dtXj  must 
not  be  played  witli  like  a  young  coquet  of  fifteen ;  respect  and  serums 
enjouemenU  if  I  may  couple  those  two  words,  must  be  used  with  the 
former,  and  mere  badinage^  tesU  mime  d'un  peu  de  polissonerie,  U  par- 
donable with  the  latter. 

Another  important  point  of  les  bienseances,  seldom  enoagh  attended 
to,  is,  not  to  run  your  own  present  humour  and  disposition  '.ndi30\ml- 
nately  against  every  body ;  but  to  observe,  conform  to,  and  *dopt  thtf.ra. 
For  example,  if  you  happened  to  be  in  high  good  humour,  and  a  ^-ott  ci 

*  NeT«r  to  mention  %  rope  ^n  the  tiJoXtf  of  %  nuw  who  iMf  been  buffeiL 
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q^iritt,  woald  jon  gc  and  sing  a  p(mt  neuf*  or  ont  a  caper,  to  la  Mare* 
eliale  de  Ooigny,  tbe  Pope^s  NaQcio,«or  Abb6  Sallier,  or  to  any  person 
of  natural  gravity  and  raelaneholy,  or  who  at  that  time  should  be  in 
grief?  I  believe  not;  as,  on  tbe  other  hand,  I  suppose,  that  if  you  were 
iu  low  spirits  (h*  real  grief,  you  would  not  choose  to  bewail  your  situation 
with  la  pstits  Blot.  If  you  cannot  command  your  present  humour  and 
disposition,  single  out  tliose  to  converse  with,  who  happen  to  be  in  the 
humour  the  nearest  to  your  own. 

Loud  laughter  is  extremely  inconsistent  with  2e»  hiemSaneei^  as  it  is 
only  the  illiberal  and  noisy  testimony  of  tbe  joy  of  the  mob  at  some  very 
silly  thing.  A  gentleman  is  often  seen,  but  very  seldom  heard  to  laugh. 
Nothing  is  more  contrary  to  le$  bien$Sanee$  than  horse-play,  or  jettx  ds 
main  of  any  kind  whatever,  and  has  often  very  serious,  sometimes  very 
fat«l  consequences.  Romping,  struggling,  throwing  things  at  one  ano- 
ther's head,  are  the  becoming  pleasantries  of  the  mob,  but  degrade  a 
gentleman :  giuoeo  di  mano^  ghioco  di  villanOy  is  a  very  true  saying, 
among  the  few  true  sayings  of  the  Italians. 

Peremptoriness  and  decision  in  young  people  is  eontraire  aux  hiensS' 
aneet:  and  they  should  seldom  seem  to  assert,  and  always  use  some 
softening  mitigating  expression :  such  as,  sHl  m'est  permu  ae  le  dire^  j€ 
yroirau  plutSty  n  fose  m'erpliquer^  which  soften  the  manner,  without 
giving  up,  or  even  weakening  the  tiling.  People  of  more  age  and  expe- 
rience expect,  and  are  entitled  to,  that  degree  of  deference. 

There  is  a  hiemSanee  also  with  regard  to  people  of  the  lowest  degree ; 
L  gentleman  observes  it  witli  his  footman,  even  with  the  beggar  in  the 
street.  He  considers  them  as  objects  of  compassion,  not  of  insult ;  he 
speaks  to  neither  d*nn  tan  hrutque^  but  corrects  the  one  coolly,  and 
refuses  the  other  with  humanity.  Thore  is  no  one  occasion  in  the  world, 
in  which  U  ton  hru$que  is  becoming  a  gentleman.  In  short,  le^  hiensS* 
aneei  are  another  word  for  mannen,  and  extend  to  every  part  of  life. 
They  are  propriety ;  the  graces  should  attend,  in  order  to  complete  them; 
the  graces  enable  us  to  do,  genteelly  and  pleasingly,  what  les  biens^ncet 
require  to  be  done  at  all.  The  latter  are  an  obligation  upon  every  man; 
the  former  are  an  infinite  advantage  and  ornament  to  any  man.  May 
you  unite  both  1 

Though  yon  dance  well,  do  not  think  that  you  dance  well  enough,  and 
consequently  not  endeavour  to  dance  still  better.  And  though  you 
should  be  told  that  yon  are  genteel  still  aim  at  being  genteeler.  If 
Marcel  should,  do  not  you  be  satisfied.  Go  on,  court  the  graces  all  your 
lifetime;  you  will  find  no  better  friends  at  court:  they  will  speak  in 
yonr  favour,  to  the  hearts  of  princes,  ministers,  and  mistresses. 

Now  that  all  tumnltuots  passions  and  quick  sensations  have  subsided 
with  me,  snd  that  I  have  no  tormenting  cares  nor  boisterous  pleasures 
to  agitate  me,  my  greatest  joy  is  to  consider  the  fair  prospect  you  have 
before  you,  and  to  hope  and  believe  you  will  enjoy  it.  You  are  already 
In  the  world,  at  an  age  mhen  others  have  hardly  heard  of  it.  Tour 
r.liaracter  is  liitherto  nut  <  nly  unblemished  in  its  mortal  part,  but  even 
KAsullied  by  any  low,  di  ty,  and  ungentleman-like  vice;  and  wiU,  I 
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Lope,  continae  so.  Yonr  knowledge  is  soand,  extensive  and  aroired ; 
especially  in  everything  relative  !•  joar  destination.  Willi  such  mate* 
rials  to  begin  with,  what  then  is  wanting!  Not  fortune,  as  you  have 
found  by  experience.  Ton  have  had,  and  shall  have,  fortune  saifif^ient 
to  assist  yonr  merit  and  vonr  industry;  and  if  I  can  help  it,  you  ne^er 
shall  have  enough  to  make  yon  negligent  of  either.  You  have,  too,  runs 
$ana  in  earpore  $ano^  the  greatest  blessing  of  all.  All  therefore  that 
you  want,  is  as  much  in  your  power  to  acquire,  as  to  eat  your  breakfast 
when  set  before  you;  it  is  only  that  knowledge  of  the  worlds  that  «^ie- 

fance  of  manners,  that  universal  politeness,  and  those  graces,  which 
eeping  good  company,  and  seeing  variety  of  places  and  characters, 
must  inevitably,  with  the  least  attention  on  yonr  part,  give  you.  Your 
f(>reign  destination  leads  to  the  greatest  things,  and  your  parliamentary 
situation  will  facilitate  your  progress.  Consider  then  this  pleasing 
prospect  as  attentively  for  yourself,  as  I  consider  it  for  you.  Labour  on 
your  part  to  realise  it,  as  1  will  on  mine  to  assist  and  enable  you  to  do 
It.    Nullum  numen  ahest^  « tit  prudentia. 

Adieu,  my  dear  child  I  I  count  the  days  till  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you:  I  shall  soon  count  the  hours,  and  at  last  the  minutes,  with 
increasing  impatience. 

P.  S.  The  mohairs  are  this  day  gone  from  hence  for  Oalds.  recom- 
mended Uy  the  care  of  Madame  Morel,  and  directed,  aj  desirec*.  u>  the 
Comptroller-General.  The  three  pieces  come  to  six  htmJred  ml  'Eighty 
French  livres. 

LETTER  CCLX. 

QixivwiOH,  JuM  9(M4,  O.  A  17S1. 

My  dkab  Fsisnd:  So  very  few  people,  especially  young  travellers, 
see  what  they  see,  or  hear  what  they  hear,  that  though  I  really  believe 
it  may  be  unnecessary  with  you,  yet  there  can  be  no  harm  in  reminding 
you,  from  time  to  time,  to  see  what  yon  see,  and  to  hear  what  yon 
hear;  that  is,  to  see  and  hear  as  you  sliould  do.  Frivolous,  futile  peo- 
ple, who  make  at  least  three  parts  in  four  of  mankind,  only  desire  to 
see  and  hear  what  their  frivolous  and  futile  precursors  have  seen  and 
•heard:  as  St.  Peter\  the  Pope,  and  High  Mass,  at  Rome;  Notre  Dame, 
Versailles,  the  French  King,  and  the  French  Comedy,  in  France.  A  man 
of  parts  sees  and  hears  very  differently  fh)m  these  gentlemen,  and  a  great 
deal  more.  He  examines  and  informs  himself  thoroughly  of  everyUiing 
he  sees  or  hears ;  and,  more  particularly,  as  it  is  relative  to  his  own  profea- 
sion  or  destination.  Your  destination  is  political;  the  object  therefore 
of  your  inquiries  and  obaervations  should  be  the  political  interior  of 
things;  the  forms  of  government,  laws,  reguktions,  customs,  trade, 
manufactures,  &c.,  of  the  several  nations  of  Europe.  This  knowledge  is 
riiu'?h  better  acquired  by  conversation  with  sensible  and  wVd-informed  peo- 
ple, than  by  books,  the  best  of  which  upon  these  su^ects  ar9  always  imper- 
fect. For  example,  there  are  Present  States  of  France,  4s  tlidi*e  are  or 
Englanti ;  but  they  are  always  defective,  being  published  by  people  nnin 
formed,  who  only  copy  one  another;  tliey  are,  however,  wonh  l«Kkinf( 
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ivio  i^tcanse  they  point  ont  objects  for  inquiry,  which  otheiwise  might 
•lossibly  never  have  occnrred  to  one's  mind:  but  an  hour's  conversation 
witlj  a  senftiblt  Prhident  or  Oonseiller  will  let  you  more  into  the  true 
state  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  than  all  the  books  in  France.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  Almanaeh  Militaire  is  worth  your  having;  but  two 
or  three  conversations  with  officers  will  infonn  you  much  better  of 
their  military  regulations.  People  have,  commonly,  a  partialitv  for  their 
own  professiona,  love  to  talk  of  tliem,  and  are  even  flattered  by  being 
consulted  upon  the  subject;  when,  therefore,  you  are  with  any  of  those 
military  gentlemen,  (and  you  can  hardly  be  in  any  company  without 
some,)  ask  tliem  military  questions,  inquire  into  their  methods  of  di^i- 
pline,  quartering,  and  clothing  their  men;  inform  yourself  of  their  pay, 
tlieir  perquisites,  leun  tnontre$^  leurM  etape^^  ite.  Do  the  same  as  to  the 
marine^  and  make  yourself  particularly  master  of  that  detail;  which 
has,  and  always  will  have,  a  great  relation  to  the  affairs  of  £ng1and; 
and,  in  proportion  as  you  get  good  informations,  take  minutes  of  them 
in  writing. 

The  regulations  of  trade  and  commerce  in  France  are  excellent,  as 
appears  but  too  plainly  for  us,  by  the  great  increase  of  both,  within  these 
thirty  years;  for  not  to  mention  their  extensive  commerce  in  both  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  they  have  got  the  whole  trade  of  the  Levant 
from  us;  and  now  supply  all  the  foreign  markets  with  their  sugars,  to 
the  ruin  almost  of  our  sugar  colonies,  as  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  the 
Leeward  Islands.  Get,  therefore,  what  informations  you  can  of  these 
matters  also. 

Inquire  too  into  their  church  matters;  for  which  the  present  disputes 
between  the  court  and  the  clergy  give  you  fair  and  frequent  opportunities 
Know  the  particular  rights  of  the  Gadlican  church,  in  opposition  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  See  of  Rome.  I  need  not  recommend  ecclesiastical 
history  to  you,  since  I  hear  that  you  study  Da  Fin  very  assiduously. 

You  cannot  imagine  how  much  this  solid  and  useful  knowledge  of 
other  countries  will  distinguish  you  in  your  own,  (where,  to  say  the 
truth,  it  is  very  little  known  or  cultivate<l,)  besides  the  great  use  it  is 
of  in  all  foreign  negociations ;  not  to  mention  that  it  enables  a  man 
to  shine  in  all  companies.  When  kings  and  princes  have  any  knowl- 
edge, it  is  of  this  sort,  and  more  particularly ;  and  therefore  it  is  the 
usual  topic  of  their  levee  conversations,  in  which  it  will  qualify  you 
to  bear  a  considerable  part;  it  brings  you  more  acquainted  with 
them ;  and  they  are  pleased  to  have  people  talk  to  them  on  a  subject 
in  which  they  think  to  shine. 

There  is  a  sort  of  chit-chat,  or  imall  talhy  which  is  the  general  run 
of  conversation  at  courts,  and  in  most  mixed  companies.  It  is  a 
sort  of  middling  conversation,  neither  silly  nor  edifying;  but,  how- 
ever, very  necessary  for  you  to  bec«)me  master  of.  It  turns  upon  the 
public  events  of  Europe,  and  then  is  at  its  best;  very  often  upon  the 
number,  the  goodness  or  badness,  the  discipline,  or  the  dotliing  of 
the  troops  of  different  princes ;  sometimes,  upon  the  families,  the  mar- 
riages, the  relations  of  princes,  and  considerable  people;  and  sometimes 
tfir  le  ban  eJUrey  the  magnificence  of  public  entertainments,  balls,  mas- 
fuerailes,  &c    I  would  wish  you  to  be  able  to  talk  upon  all  these 
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ihingg  better,  and  with  more  knowledge  than  ether  people ;  iiiMHnn«h 
that  QpoQ  those  occasions,  yon  should  be  applied  co,  and  that  peopie 
•lioald  saj,  /  dare  say  Mr.  Stanhope  can  tell  ti«." 

Second-rate  knowledge  and  middling  talents  cany  a  ma!i  farther  at 
Cv^nrts,  and  in  the  bnsy  part  of  the  world,  than  inpenor  knowledge 
and  Bhining  parts.  Tacitus  very  justly  accounts  for  <i  mans  haTiDg 
always  kept  in  favor  and  enjoyed  the  best  employments  nnder  the 
tyrannical  reigns  of  three  or  four  of  the  very  worst  emperors,  by  saying 
that  it  was  not  propter  aliquam  eximiam  artem^  $ed  quia  par  iuffotiie 
neque  supra  erat.  Discretion  is  the  great  article ;  all  these  chicgs  are  to 
l>e  learned,  and  only  learned  by  keeping  a  great  deal  of  the  best  com* 
pariy.  Frequent  those  good  houses  where  you  have  already  a  footing, 
and  wriggle  yourself  somehow  or  other  into  every  other.  Haunt  the 
courts  particularly  in  order  to  get  that  routine. 

This  moment  I  receive  yours  of  the  18tli  N.  S.  You  will  have  had 
some  time  ago  mv  final  answers  concerning  the  pictures;  and,  by  my 
last,  an  account  that  the  mohairs  were  gone  to  Madame  Morel,  at  Calais, 
with  the  pro{>er  directions. 

I  am  sorry  that  your  two  sons-in-law,  the  Princes  B— — ,  are 
such  boobies;  however,  as  they  have  the  honour  of  being  so  nearly 
related  to  you,  I  will  show  them  what  civilities  I  can. 

I  confess  yon  have  not  time  for  long  absences  from  Paris  at  present, 
because  of  your  various  masters,  all  which  I  would  have  you  apply  to 
closely  while  you  are  now  in  that  capital;  but  when  you  return  thither, 
after  the  visit  you  intend  me  the  honour  of,  I  do  not  propose  your 
having  any  master  at  all,  except  Marcel,  once  or  twice  a  week.  And 
then  the  courts  will,  I  hope,  be  no  longer  strange  countries  to  vou ;  for 
I  would  liave  you  run  down  frequently  to  Versailles  and  St.  Oloud,  for 
three  or  four  days  at  a  time.  You  know  the  Abb6  de  la  Ville,  who 
will  present  yon  to  others,  so  that  you  will  soon  h^faufiU  with  the  rest 
of  the  court  Court  is  tlie  soil  in  which  you  are  to  grow  and  flourish ; 
you  ought  to  be  well  acouainted  with  the  nature  of  it;  like  all  other 
soil,  it  is  in  some  places  aeeper,  in  others  lighter,  but  always  capable  of 
great  improvement  by  cultivation  and  experience. 

You  say  that  you  want  some  hintn  for  a  letter  to  Lady  Chesterfield ; 
more  use  and  knowledge  of  the  world  will  teach  you  occasionally  to 
to  write  and  t^lk  genteelly,  eur  dee  riene^  which  I  can  tell  you  is  a  very 
useful  part  upon  worldly  knowledge ;  tor  in  some  companies,  it  would  be 
iraprudent  to  talk  of  anything  else ;  and  with  very  many  people  it  is  im- 
possible to  talk  of  anything  else ;  they  would  not  understand  yoo. 
Adieu. 

LETTER  CCLXI. 

Loaoos,  Jwiu  84,  0.  &  17M. 

Mr  Dbab  Frisnd  : — ^Air,  address,  manners,  and  graces  are  of  such 
infinite  advantage  to  whoever  has  them,  and  so  peculiarly  and  essentially 
nec^Bssarr  for  you,  that  now,  as  the  time  of  our  meeting  draws  near 
)  tremble  for  fear  I  should  not  find  you  possessed  of  them ;  and,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  doubt  you  are  not  yet  sufSeiently  oonv*nced  for 
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^h^L  iir»^07tui9e»  There  is,  for  instanoe,  your  intimate  fHend,  Kr.  H— ^ 
jfh:.  witL  g^ta^  merit  deep  knowledge,  and  a  thon8andffo«.»d  qnalitiefi, 
will  never  mai^e  &  figtire  in  the  world  while  be  lives:  Why  t  Men4y 
for  want  of  those  external  and  showish  aocompli8hnents,which  he  begaL 
i^e  world  too  late  to  acqnire;  and  with  which  liisstndions  and  philo- 
•ir*phical  torn,  I  believe  he  thinks  are  not  worth  his  attention.  He  may, 
Wry  probably,  make  a  tigare  in  tlie  repablic  of  letters;  but  he  had  ten 
thousand  times  better  make  a  fignre  as  a  man  of  the  world  and  of 
kmsiness  in  the  repablic  of  the  United  Provinces,  which,  take  my  word 
for  it,  he  never  will. 

As  I  open  myself,  without  the  least  reserve,  whenever  I  think  thatm^ 
doing  so  can  be  of  any  nse  to  yon,  I  will  give  yon  a  short  acconnt  of 
myself.  When  I  first  came  into  the  world,  which  was  at  the  age  you  are 
of  now,  so  that,  by  the  way,  you  have  got  the  start  of  me  in  that 
important  article  by  two  or  three  years  at  least,  at  nineteen,  I  left  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  where  I  was  an  absolute  pedant;  when  I 
talked  my  best,  I  quoted  Horace;  when  I  aimed  at  being  facetious, 
I  ouoted  Martial;  and  when  J  had  a  mind  to  be  a  fine  gentleman,  I 
talke<l  Ovid.  I  was  convinced  that  none  but  the  ancients  had  common 
sense ;  that  the  classics  contained  everything  tliat  was  either  necessary, 
i.sefal,  or  ornamental  to  men ;  and  I  was  not  without  thoughts  of 
wearing  the  toffa  virilis  of  the  Komans,  instead  of  the  vulgar  and  illib- 
eral dress  of  the  modems.  With  these  excellent  notions,  I  went  first  to 
the  Hague,  where,  by  the  help  of  several  letters  of  recommendation, 
I  was  soon  introduced  into  all  tlie  best  company ;  and  where  I  very 
soon  discovered,  that  I  was  totally  mistaken  in  almost  every  one  notion 
I  had  entertained.  Fortunately,  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  please,  (the 
mixed  result  of  good  nature,  and  a  vanity  by  no  means  blaraeable,) and 
was  sensible  that  I  had  nothing  but  the  desire.  I  therefore  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  acquire  the  means  too.  I  studied  attentively  and  minutely 
tlie  dress,  the  air,  the  manner,  the  address,  and  the  turn  of  conversa- 
tion of  all  those  wliom  1  found  to  be  the  people  in  fashion,  and  most 
generally  allowed  to  please.  1  imitated  them  as  well  as  I  could ;  if  I 
Heard  that  one  man  was  reckoned  remarkably  genteel,  I  carefully 
watched  his  dress,  motions  and  attitudes,  and  formed  my  own  upon 
them.  When  I  heard  of  another,  whose  conversation  was  i^reeable 
a'ld  engaging,  I  listened  and  attended  to  the  turn  of  it.  I  addressed 
myself  though  de  tri$  fMomaiss  grace^  to  all  the  most  fashionable  fine 
bidies;  confessed,  and  langlied  with  them  at  my  own  awkwardness  and 
rawness,  recommending  myself  as  an  object  for  them  to  try  their  skill 
in  forming.  By  these  means,  and  with  a  passionate  desire  of  pleasing 
e^^erybody,  I  came  by  degrees  to  please  some ;  and,  I  can  assure  you, 
tiiSt  what  little  figure  T  have  made  in  the  word,  has  been  much  more 
oWing  t(  that  passionate  desire  of  pleasing  universally  than  to  any 
irtri^sic  merit  or  sound  knowledge  I  might. ever  have  been  roaster  of. 
ITy  passion  for  pleasing  w&sso  strong,  (and  I  am  very  glad  it  was  so,) 
t?  ?M  own  to  you  fairly,  I  wished  to  make  every  woman  I  saw  in  love 
▼  tl.  me,  and  every  man  I  met  with  admire  me.  Without  this  passion 
i  •  the  object,  I  should  never  have  been  so  attentive  to  the  means ;  and . 
I   iWD  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  any  man  of  good  natat« 
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and  good  sense  to  be  without  this  passion.  Does  not  good  natort 
incline  as  to  please  all  those  we  converse  with,  of  whatever  rank  or 
station  they  may  be  ?  And  does  not  good  sense  and  common  observa- 
tion, shew  of  what  infinite  use  it  is  Vy  plea:^?  Oh  I  but  one  may 
please  by  the  good  qualities  of  the  heart,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
head,  without  that  fashionable  air,  address  and  manner,  which  is  niero 
tinsel.  I  deny  it.  A  man  may  be  esteemed  and  respected,  but  I  defy 
him  to  please  without  them.  Moreover,  at  your  age,  I  would  not  have 
contented  myself  with  barely  pleasing;  I  wanted  to  ^hine  and  to  dis- 
tinguish myself  in  the  world  as  a  man  of  fashion  and  gallantry,  ns  well 
as  business.  And  that  ambition  or  vanity,  call  it  what  yon  piease,  was 
a  right  one ;  it  hurt  nobody,  and  made  me  exert  whatever  talents  I  had. 
It  is  the  spring  of  a  thousand  right  and  good  things. 

I  was  talking  you  over  the  other  day  with  one  very  much  your 
friend,  and  who  had  often  been  with  you,  both  at  Paris  and  in  Italy, 
^mong  the  innumerable  questions,  which  you  may  be  sure  I  aske<l  hiiii 
concerning  yon,  I  happened  to  mention  your  drees,  (for,  to  say  the 
truth,  it  was  the  only  thing  of  which  I  thought  him  a  competent  judge,) 
upon  which  he  said,  that  you  dressed  tolerably  well  at  Paris ;  but  that 
in  Italy  you  dres:«ed  so  ill,  that  he  used  to  Joke  with  you  upon  it,  and 
even  to  tear  your  cl(»thes.  Now,  I  must  tell  you,  that  at  yonr  age  it  is 
tts  ridiculous  not  to  be  verv  well  dressed,  as  at  my  age  it  would  be,  if  I 
were  to  wear  a  white  feather  and  red-heeled  shoes.  Dress  is  one  of 
various  ingredients  that  contribnte  to  the  art  of  pleasing;  it  pleases  the 
eyes  at  least,  and  more  especially  of  women.  Address  yourself  to  the 
senses,  if  you  would  please ;  dazzle  the  eyes,  sooth  and  flatter  the  eara 
of  mankind ;  engage  their  hearts,  and  let  their  reason  do  its  worst 
against  von.  Suatiter  in  modo  is  the  great  secret.  Whenever  you  find 
yourself  engaged  insensibly  in  favor  of  any  body,  of  no  superior  merit 
nor  distingnished  talents,  examine,  and  see  what  it  is  that  has  made 
those  impressions  u(>on  you;  and  you  will  find  it  to  be  thtXdoue&ur^  that 
gentleness  of  manners,  that  air  and  address,  which  I  have  so  often 
recomtnended  to  you ;  and  from  thence  draw  this  obvious  conclusion, 
that  what  pleases  you  in  them,  will  please  others  in  you ;  for  we  are  all 

4  made  of  the  same  clay,  though  some  of  the  lumps  are  a  little  finer,  and 
some  a  little  coarser ;  but,  in  general,  the  snrest  way  to  Judge  of  others, 
18  to  examine  and  analyse  one\  self  thoroughly.  When  we  meet  I  will 
assist  you  in  that  analysis,  in  which  every  man  wants  some  aasiatanoe 
against  his  own  self-love.    Adieu. 

LETTER  OOLXII. 

Obsbswks,  /mm  to,  O,  A,  118i. 

Mt  0K^b  Fbiknd  :  Pray  give  the  enclosed  to  our  friend  the  Abb6 ;  it 
Is  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  Canonieat,  which  1  am  really  very  glad 
of,  and  I  hope  it  will  fatten  him  up  to  Boileau^s  Ohanoine  ;  at  pre^nt, 
he  is  as  meagre  as  an  a|>ostle  or  a  prophet.  By  :he  way,  has  he  ever 
introduced  you  to  la  Dnchesse  d'Aiguiilon?  If  he  has  cot,  o^^ke  him 
present  you ;  and  if  he  has,  frequent  her,  and  make  her  mai<y  c^uiplt 
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Sf**n^  fnm  me.  She  has  nncommon  sense  anc  knowledge  for  a  ^  i nnan, 
v-^c  her  house  is  the  resort  of  one  set  of  let  beaux  efprits.  It  is  a  satis- 
^ctioL  and  a  sort  of  credit  to  be  acquainted  with  tliose  gentletnen ;  and 
ii  pats  &  ycm^  fellow  in  fashion.  A  propo9  des  beaux  esprits^  yon  have 
•^  entries  at  Lady  Sandwiches ;  who,  old  as  she  was,  when  I  saw  hor 
Iftst  had  the  strongest  parts  of  any  woman  I  ever  knew  in  my  life?  If 
vDu  are  nor  acquainted  with  her,  either  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon  or 
Lady  Hervey  can,  and  I  dare  say  will,  introduce  you.  I  can  assure 
you,  it  is  very  well  worth  your  while,  both  upon  her  own  account,  and 
for  the  sake  of  tlie  people  of  wit  and  learning  who  frequent  her.  In 
such  companies  there  is  always  something  to  be  learned,  as  well  as 
manners;  the  conversation  turns  upon  something  above  trifles;  some 
p<»int  oi  literature,  criticism,  history,  ^.  is  discussed  with  ingenuity 
and  good  manners ;  for  I  must  do  the  French  people  of  learning  justice; 
thev  are  not  bears,  as  most  of  ours  are :  they  are  gentlemen. 

Our  Abb6  writes  me  word,  that  you  were  gone  to  Ooinpiefrne :  I  am 
very  glad  of  it ;  other  courts  must  form  you  for  your  own.  He  tells  me 
too,  that  yon  have  left  off  riding  at  the  manage;  I  have  no  objection  to 
that,  it  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  the  morning ;  and  if  yon  have  got  a  gen- 
teel and  firm  seat  on  horseback,  it  is  enough  for  you,  now  tliat  tilts  and 
tournaments  are  laid  aside.  I  suppose  yon  have  hunted  at  Compiegne. 
The  King^s  hunting  there,  I  am  told,  is  a  fine  siglit.  The  French  man- 
ner of  hunting  is  gentlemanlike ;  ours  is  only  for  bumpkins  and  boobies. 
The  poor  beasts  are  here  pursued  and  run  down  by  much  greater  beasts 
than  themselves,  and  the  true  British  fox-hunter  is  most  undoubtedly  a 
species  appropriated  and  peculiar  to  this  country,  which  no  other  part 
of  the  globe  produces. 

I  hope  you  apply  the  time  you  have  saved  from  the  riding-house  to 
useful  more  than  to  learned  purposes;  for  I  can  assure  you  they  are 
very  different  things.  I  would  have  you  allow  but  one  hour  a-day  for 
Qreek;  and  that  more  to  keep  what  you  have  than  to  increase  it :  by 
Greek,  I  mean  useful  Greek  books,  such  as  Demosthenes,  Thucydides, 
&c.  and  not  the  poets,  with  whom  you  are  already  enougli  acquainted. 
Tour  Latin  will  take  care  of  itself.  Whatever  more  time  you  may  have 
for  reading,  pray  bestow  it  upon  those  books  which  are  immediately 
relative  to  your  destinaticm;  such  as  modern  history,  in  the  modern 
languages,  memoirs,  anecdotes,  letters,  negociations,  ifec.  Collect  also, 
if  you  can,  authentically,  the  present  state  of  all  the  courts  and  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  the  characters  of  the  kings  and  princes,  their  wives, 
their  ministers,  and  their  w  a ;  their  several  views,  connections,  ana 
interests ;  the  state  of  their  finanees^  their  military  force,  their  trade, 
manufactures,  and  commerce.  Tliat  is  the  useful,  the  necessary  know- 
ledge for  you,  and  indeed  for  every  gentleman.  But  with  all  this, 
remember,  that  living  books  are  much  better  than  dead  ones;  and  throw 
away  no  time  (for  it  is  thrown  away)  with  the  latter,  which  you  can 
employ  well  with  the  former ;  for  books  must  now  be  your  only  amuse- 
ment, but  by  no  means  your  business,  1  had  much  rather  that  yon 
were  passionately  in  love  with  some  determined  coquette  of  condition. 
{wiio  wcTild  lead  you  a  dance,  fashion,  supple,  and  polish  yon,)  thar 
iiiMi  yon  k&cw  all  Plato  and  Aristotle  by  heart :  ao  hour  at  Ver8an.*es 
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Ooix'. {.i^gne,  or  St.  Glotid,  is  now  worth  more  to  yon^  than  three  honrB  Ift 
7oar  clo^t,  with  the  best  books  that  ever  were  written. 

I  liear  the  dispute  between  ttie  court  and  the  clergy  is  made  np 
amicably,  both  parties  have  yielded  something;  the  king  being  afraid 
of  losing  more  of  his  sool,  and  the  clergy  more  of  their  revenue. 
Those  gentlemen  are  very  skilful  in  making  the  most  of  the  vices 
and  the  weaknesses  of  the  laity.  I  hope  yon  have  read  and  informed 
yourself  fully  of  every  thing  relative  to  that  affair ;  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant question,  in  which  the  priesthood  of  every  country  in  Europe 
is  highly  concerned.  If  yon  would  be  thoroughly  convinced  tlmt 
their  tithes  are  of  divine  institution,  and  their  property  tlie  property 
of  l>od  himself,  not  to  be  touched  by  any  power  on  earth,  read  Fri- 
Paolo  De  Benefici%$^  an  excellent  and  short  book ;  for  which,  and  some 
other  treaties  against  the  court  of  Rome,  he  was  stilettoed ;  which 
made  him  say  afterwards,  upon  seeing  an  anonymous  book  written 
against  him,  by  order  of  the  Pope,  C(mo9co  bene  I9  stile  Romano, 

The  parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  states  of  Langnedoc«  will,  I  b^ 
lieve,  hardly  scramble  off;  having  only  reason  and  justice,  but  no 
terrors  on  their  side.  Those  are  political  and  oonsUtntional  ques- 
tions that  well  deserve  your  attention  and  inquiries.  I  hope  you 
are  thoroughly  master  of  them.  It  is  also  worth  your  while  to  col- 
lect and  keep  all  the  pieces  written  upon  those  subjects. 

I  hope  you  have  been  thanked  by  your  ladies,  at  least,  if  not  paid  in 
money,  for  the  mohairs,  which  I  sent  by  a  courier  to  Paris,  some  time 
agi>,  instead  of  sending  them  to  Madame  Morel,  at  Calais,  as  I  told  yoo 
I  should.  Do  they  like  them ;  and  do  they  like  you  the  bettor  for  get- 
ting them  f  Le  petite  Blot  deoroit  au  moinM  payer  ds  $a  penonne.  At 
for  Madame  de  Polignac,  I  believe  yon  will  very  willingly  hold  her  ex- 
cused from  personal  payment 

Before  you  return  to  England,  pray  go  again  to  Orli,  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  also  to  St.  Cloud,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  reception  tliere  at 
your  return.  Ask  the  Marquis  de  Matignon  too,  if  he  has  any  orders 
ff)r  you  in  England,  or  any  letters  or  packets  for  Lord  Bolingforoke. 
Adieu  I    Gto  on  and  prosper. 


LETTER   CCLXIII. 

Mr  DBA.B  Fbivkd  :  The  last  mail  brought  me  your  letter  of  the  8d  July, 
N.  8.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  so  well  with  Cctlonel  Torke,  as  to  be  let 
into  secret  correspondences.  Lord  Albemarle's  reserve  to  you  is,  I 
believe,  more  owing  to  his  secretary  than  to  himself;  for  you  seem  to 
be  much  in  favour  with  him ;  and  possibly  too  he  ka$  no  very  eoGrei 
lettere  to  commnnicate.  However,  take  care  not  to  discover  the  ieast 
dissatisfaction  upon  this  score :  make  the  proper  acknowledgements  to 
Colonel  Yorke;  for  what  he  does  shew  you ;  but  let  neither  Lord  Albe- 
marle nor  bis  people  perceive  the  least  coldness  on  yonr  part,  upon 
account  cf  what  they  do  not  shew  you.  It  is  very  often  necessary,  not 
to  r.anifest  ali  one  feels.    Make  your  court  to,  and  connect  yonnelf  as 
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as  possible  with  Oolonel  Yorke;  be  may  be  of  great  use  to  yon 
hereafter ;  and  when  yoa  take  leave,  not  only  offer  to  bri!ig  oyer  any 
letters  or  packets,  by  way  ot  security ;  but  even  nstL^-na  a  lavonr,  to  be 
the  carrier  of  a  letter  from  him  to  his  father,  the  Chancellor.  A  propa 
of  your  coming  here;  I  confess  that  I  am  weakly  impatient  for  it,  and 
think  a  few  days  worth  getting ;  I  would,  therefore,  instead  of  the  25th 
of  next  Uv^i  di,  N.  S.,  which  was  the  day  that  I  some  time  ago  appoint- 
ed for  yov*»-  -caving  Paris,  have  von  set  ont  on  Friday  the  20th  August^ 
N.  6. ;  in  o^/osequence  of  which,  yon  will  be  at  Calais  some  time  on 
tlie  Snaday  following,  and  probably  at  Dover  within  four-and-twenty 
iioura  afterwards.  If  yon  land  in  the  morning,  you  may,  in  a  post- 
diaise,  get  to  Sittingborne  tliat  day ;  if  you  come  on  shore  in  Uie  even- 
li>&  7011  CAi^  only  get  to  Canterbury,  where  you  will  be  better  lodged 
than  at  Dover.  I  will  not  have  you  travel  in  the  night,  nor  fatigue 
and  overheat  yourself  by  running  on  fonrscore  miles  the  moment  you 
land.  Yon  will  come  straight  to  Blackheath,  where  I  shall  be  ready  to 
meet  you,  and  which  is  directly  upon  the  Dover  road  to  London  ;  and 
we  will  go  to  town  together,  atter  you  have  rested  yourself  a  day  or 
two  here.  All  the  other  directions,  which  I  gave  you  in  my  former  let- 
ter, hold  stiU  the  same.  But,  notwithstanding  this  regulation,  should 
you  have  any  particular  reasons  for  leaving  Paris  two  or  three  days 
sooner  or  bter,  than  the  above  mentioned,  f>ou$  Stet  maitre.  Make  all 
your  a/rraingemei^U  at  Paris  for  about  a  six  weeks^  stay  in  England  at 
farthest. 

I  had  a  letter  the  other  day  from  Lord  Huntingdon,  of  which  one  half 
at  least  was  yoor  panegyric ;  it  was  extremely  welcome  to  me  from  so 
good  a  hand.  Cultivate  that  friendship ;  it  will  do  you  honour,  and 
give  yoo  strength.  Connections,  in  our  mixed  parliamentary  govern* 
ment,  are  of  great  use. 

I  send  you  here  inclosed  the  particular  price  of  each  of  the  mohairs; 
but  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  will  receive  a  shilling  for  any  one  of 
them.  However,  if  any  of  your  ladies  should  take  an  odd  fancy  to 
pay,  the  shortest  way,  in  the  course  of  busine<«s,  is  for  you  to  keep  the 
money,  and  to  take  so  much  less  from  Sir  John  Lambert  in  your  next 
draught  upon  him. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  Lady  Hervey  is  iU.  Paris  does  not  seem 
to  agree  with  her ;  she  used  to  have  great  health  here.  A  propot  of  her; 
remember,  when  you  are  with  me,  not  to  mention  her  but  when  ^oa 
and  I  are  quite  alone,  for  reasons  which  I  will  tell  you  when  we  meet: 
but  this  is  only  between  you  and  me ;  and  I  desire  that  you  will  not  so 
much  as  hint  it  to  her,  or  to  any  body  else. 

If  old  Eurzay  goes  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  I  cannot  help  it ;  it 
will  be  an  ease  to  our  friend  Madame  Montoonseil,  who  I  believe  main* 
taini  her,  and  a  little  will  not  satisfy  her  in  any  wsy. 

Remember  to  bring  your  mother  some  little  presents ;  they  need  not 
be  of  value,  bat  only  marks  of  your  affection  and  duty  for  one  who  hat 
always  been  tenderly  fond  of  you.  You  may  bring  I^y  Chesterfield  a 
little  Martin  snuff-box  of  about  five  louis ;  and  you  need  bring  over  no 
other  presents;  yon  and  I  not  wanting  lape*iU  pruempaur  entretetUr 
VamitiL 
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410  LOBO   CRB8TSRFnBLD*8 

IMnoe  I  wrote  what  goes  before,  I  have  talked  yon  orer  ndoateuy  with 
Lord  Albemarle ;  who  told  me,  that  he  conld  very  sincerely  ooinmend 
you  upon  every  Itrticle  bat  one ;  bnt  upon  that  one  yon  were  often 

Joked,  both  by  him  and  others.  I  desired  to  know  what  that  was ;  he 
lughed,  and  told  me,  it  was  the  article  of  dress,  in  whidi  yon  were 
exceedingly  negligent.  Though  he  langhed,  I  can  assure  you,  tliat  it 
is  no  laughing  matter  for  you;  and  you  will  possibly  be  surprised,  when 
I  assert,  (but,  upon  my  word,  it  is  literally  true,)  that  to  be  very  well 
dressed  is  of  much  more  importance  to  you,  than  all  the  Greek  you 
know  will  be  of  these  thirty  years.  Remember  that  the  worid  is  now 
your  only  business;  and  that  you  must  adopt  its  custom:*  ond  manners, 
be  they  silly  or  be  they  not*  To  neglect  your  dres^  is  an  affront  to  all. 
the  women  you  keep  company  with ;  as  it  impliei^  that  you  do  not 
think  them  worth  that  attention  which  every  body  else  doth ;  they 
mind  dress,  and  you  will  never  please  them  if  you  neglect  yours ;  and 
if  you  do  not  please  the  women,  you  will  not  please  half  the  men  jon 
otherwise  might.  It  is  the  women  who  put  a  young  fellow  in  fashion, 
even  with  the  men.  A  young  fellow  ought  to  have  a  certain  ftind  of 
coquetry ;  which  should  make  him  try  all  the  means  of  pleasing,  as 
much  as  any  coquette  in  Europe  can  do.  Old  as  I  atn,  and  little  think* 
ing  of  women,  God  knows,  I  am  very  far  from  being  negligent  of  my 
dress;  and  why?  From  conformity  to  custom,  and  out  of  decency  to 
men,  who  expect  that  degree  of  complaisance.  1  do  not,  indeed,  wear 
feathers  and  red  heels,  which  would  ill  suit  my  age ;  but  I  take  c:tre  to 
have  my  clothes  well  made,  my  wig  well  comlx^  and  powdered,  ray 
linen  and  person  extremely  clean.  I  even  allow  my  footmen  forty  shil- 
lings a-year  extraordinary,  that  they  may  be  spruce  and  neat.  Your 
figure  especially,  which  from  its  stature  cannot  be  very  mt^estic  and 
interesting,  should  be  the  more  attended  to  in  point  of  dress :  as  it 
cannot  be  impoaantey  it  should  be  gentile^  aimablSy  bien  mise.  It  will 
not  admit  of  negligence  and  carelessness. 

I  believe  Mr.  Hayes  thinks  that  you  have  slighted  him  a  little  of  late, 
since  you  have  got  into  so  much  other  company.  I  do  not  by  any  means 
blame  you  for  not  frequenting  his  house  so  much  as  you  did  at  nr^  be- 
fore you  had  got  into  so  many  other  houses  more  entertaining  and  more 
instructing  than  his ;  on  the  contrary,  you  do  very  well ;  but,  however, 
as  he  was  extremely  civil  to  you«  take  care  to  be  so  to  him,  and  make 
up  in  manner,  what  you  omit  in  matter.  See  him,  dme  with  him  before 
you  come  away,  and  ask  his  commands  for  England. 

Tour  triangular  seal  is  done,  and  I  have  given  it  to  an  English  gentle- 
man, who  sets  out  in  a  week  for  PariS|  and  who  will  delirer  it  to  Sir 
John  Lambert  for  you. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  returning  again  to  the  showish, 
the  ornamental,  the  shining  parts  of  your  character;  which,  if  yon  neg* 
lect,  upon  my  word  you  will  render  the  solid  ones  absoln^ely  useless ; 
nay,  such  Is  the  present  turn  of  the  world,  that  some  valuable  qualities 
are  even  ridiculous,  if  not  accompanied  by  the  genteeler  acoomplisbmentSL 
Plainness,  simplicity,  and  Quakerism,  either  in  dress  or  maimers,  will  by 
no  means  do ;  they  must  ooth  be  laced  and  embroidered;  speaking,  or 
writing  sense,  without  elegance  and  turn,  will  be  very  little  persuanve: 
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and  the  best  figure  in  the  worid,  withoat  air  and  addresss,  will  be  yery 
ineffectnal.  Some  pedants  may  have  told  you,  that  sound  sense  and 
learning  stand  in  need  of  no  ornaments;  and,  to  support  that  assertion, 
elegantly  quote  the  vulgar  proverb,  that  good  wine  needs  no  huh;  but 
surelv  the  little  experience  you  have  already  had  of  the  world  must  have 
convinced  you  tliat  the  contrary  of  that  assertion  is  true.  All  those  ao- 
comi>lii(hments  are  now  tn  your  power;  think  of  them,  and  of  them  only. 
1  hope  you  tirequent  La  Foire  St.  Laurent,  which  I  see  is  now  open ;  you 
will  improve  more  by  going  there  with  your  mistress,  than  by  staying 
at  home,  and  reading  £uclid  with  your  geometry  master.  Adieu. 
DitertmeB^oue^  il  h'y  a  rien  de  teU 


LETTER  CCLXIV. 

GftSBinriOH,  /Wy  15,  0,  &  1761. 

Mt  diab  Fbknd  :  As  this  is  the  last,  or  the  last  letter  but  one,  that 
I  tliink  i  shall  write  before  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  prepare  you  a  little  for  our  interview,  and  for  the 
time  we  shall  pass  together.  Before  kings  and  princes  meet,  ministers 
on  each  side  adjust  the  important  points  of  precedence,  arm  chairs,  right 
.hand  and  left,  £c.,  so  that  they  know  previously  what  they  are  to  expect, 
rhat  they  have  to  trust  to .  and  it  is  right  they  should ;  for  they  com- 
monly enVy  or  hate,  but  most  certainly  distrust  eadi  other.  We  shall 
meet  upon  very  different  terms ;  we  want  no  such  preliminaries :  you 
know  my  tenderness,  I  know  your  affection.  My  only  object,  therefore, 
'8  to  make  your  short  stay  with  me  as  useful  as  I  can  to  yon ;  and  yours, 
I  hope,  is  to  cooperate  with  me.  Whether,  by  making  it  wholesome,  I 
shall  make  it  pleasant  to  you,  I  am  not  sure.  Emetics  and  cathartics  I 
qhali  not  administer,  because  I  am  sure  you  do  not  want  them ;  but  for 
alteratives  you  must  expect  a  great  many ;  and  I  can  tell  you,  that  1  have 
a  number  of  noetrume^  which  I  shall  commnuioate  to  nobody  but  your- 
self. To  speak  without  a  metaphor,  1  shall  endeavour  to  assist  your 
youth  with  all  the  experience  that  I  have  purchased,  at  the  price  of 
seven  and  fitYy  years.  In  order  to  this,  frequent  reproofs,  corrections, 
and  admonitions  will  be  necessary ;  but  then,  I  promise  you,  that  they 
shall  be  in  a  gentle,  friendly,  and  secret  manner;  they  shidl  not  put  you 
out  of  countenance  in  company,  nor  out  of  humour  when  we  are  alone. 
I  do  not  expect,  that,  at  nineteen,  you  should  have  that  knowledge  of 
tlie  world,  those  manners,  that  dexterity,  which  few  people  have  at  uine- 
and-twenty.  But  i  will  endeavour  to  give  them  you ;  and  I  am  sure 
yon  will  endeavour  to  learn  them,  as  far  as  your  youth,  my  experience, 
and  the  tTme  we  shall  pass  together,  will  allow.  Ton  may  have  many 
inaccuracies,  (and  to  be  sure  yon  have,  for  who  has  not  at  your  aget) 
which  few  p€K>ple  will  tell  you  of^  and  some  nobody  can  tell  you  of  but 
myself.  You  may  possibly  have  others,  too,  which  eyes  less  interested, 
and  less  vigilant  than  mine,  do  not  discover:  all  those  you  shall  hear  of 
t'nmt  one,  whose  tenderness  for  you  will  excite  his  curiosity  and  sharpen 
nis  penetration.  The  smallest  inattention  or  error  in  manners,  the 
minuit*bi'  inelegance  of  diction,  the  least  awkwardness  in  your  dresa  an^ 
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earria^  will  not  escape  my  observation,  nor  pass  withont  amlcabl» 
oorrootioB.  Two,  the  most  intimate  firiends  in  the  world,  can  freely  tidl 
each  otlier  their  limits,  and  even  their  crimes ;  but  cannot  possibly  tell 
each  other  of  certain  little  weaknesses,  awkwardnesses,  and  blindnesses 
of  sei^love;  to  aathorise  that  unreserved  freedom,  the  relation  between 
us  is  absolutely  necessary.  For  example,  1  had  a  very  worthy  friend, 
with  whom  I  was  intimate  enough  to  tell  him  his  faults ;  he  had  but 
few ;  I  told  him  of  them ;  he  took  it  kindly  of  me,  and  corrected  them. 
But  then,  he  had  some  weaknesses  that  1  could  never  tell  him  of  directly, 
and  which  he  was  so  little  sensible  of  himself  that  hints  of  them  were 
lost  upon  him.  Ue  had  a  scrag  neck,  of  about  a  yard  long;  notwith- 
standing which,  bags  being  in  fashion,  truly  he  would  wear  one  to  his 
wig,  and  did  so ;  but  never  beliind  him.  for,  upon  every  motion  of  his 
head,  his  bag  came  tbrwards  over  one  shoulder  or  the  other.  He  took 
it  into  his  head  too,  that  he  must  occasionally  dance  minuets,  because 
other  people  did ;  and  he  did  so,  not  only  extremely  ill,  but  so  awkwar«L 
*o  di^ointed,  slim,  so  meagre,  was  his  figure,  tliat  had  be  danoed  as  wel. 
•M»  ever  Marcel  did,  it  would  liave  been  ridiculous  in  him  to  have  danced 
at  all,  I  hinted  these  things  to  him  as  plainly  as  friendship  would  allow 
and  to  no  purpose ;  but  to  have  told  him  the  whole,  so  as  to  cure  him,  i 
must  have  been  his  father,  which,  thank  God,  1  am  not.  As  father^ 
commonly  go,  it  is  seldom  a  misfortune  to  be  fatherless;  and,  considet 
ing  the  general  run  of  sons,  as  seldom  a  misfortune  to  be  duldleas.  Yn^- 
and  I  form,  I  believe,  an  exception  to  that  rule;  for,  I  am  persuadec 
that  we  would  neither  of  us  change  our  relation,  were  it  in  our  powm 
You  will,  I  both  hope  and  believe,  be  not  only  the  comfort,  but  the  prio^ 
of  my  age ;  and,  I  am  sure,  I  will  be  the  support  the  friend,  tlie  guldf 
of  your  youth.  Trust  me  without  reserve ;  i  will  advise  you  withonf 
private  interest,  or  secret  envy.  Mr.  Harte  will  do  so  tno ;  but  stU* 
there  may  be  some  little  things  proper  for  you  to  know,  and  necessary 
for  you  t4»  correct,  which  even  his  friendship  would  not  let  him  tell  yoo 
of  so  freely  as  I  should;  and  some,  of  which  he  may  not  possibly  be  so 
good  a  Judge  of  as  I  am,  not  having  lived  so  much  in  the  great  world. 

One  principal  topic  of  our  conversation  will  be,  not  only  the  paritf 
but  the  elegance  of  the  English  language;  in  both  which  you  are  vei^ 
deficient  Another  will  be  the  oonstitation  of  this  country,  of  irhicli 
I  believe,  you  know  less  than  of  most  other  countries  in  Europe.  Man- 
ner^  attentions,  and  address,  will  also  be  the  frequent  subjoots  oi 
our  lectures;  and  whatever  I  know  of  that  important  and  necessary 
art,  the  art  of  pleasing,  I  will  unreservedly  communicate  to  yoo.  Dresa 
too  (which,  as  thing  are,  1  can  logically  prove,  requires  some  atteutioni 
will  not  always  escape  oar  notice.  Thus,  my  lectures  will  be  more  vari« 
ons,  and  in  some  respects  more  usefbl,  than  Professor  Masoow^s^  and 
tlierefore,  I  can  tell  yoi,  that  I  expect  to  be  paid  for  tbem ;  bnt^  as  pos- 
sibly you  would  not  care  to  part  with  your  ready  money,  and  as  1  do 
not  think  that  it  would  be  quite  handsome  tn  me  to  accept  it,  I  will 
cwropound  lor  the  payment,  and  take  it  in  attention  and  practice. 

Pny  remember  to  part  with  all  your  friends,  acquaintances,  and  mis- 
tresses, if  you  have  any  at  Paris,  in  sach  a  manner  as  may  niake  them 
^lot  only  willing  h  at  impatient  to  see  yo«  there  again.    Assure  then' 
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of  your  desire  of  retaining  to  them ;  and  do  It  In  a  m&i  ner  that  thej  may 
think  jou  in  earnest,  that  is  omc  (mction  et  une  ssp^  d^atUndrinement. 
All  people  say  pretty  near  the  same  things  npon  thpse  occasions ;  it  ia 
the  manner  only  that  makes  the  difference;  and  that  difference  is  great. 
A^oid,  however,  as  mnch  as  yon  can,  charging  yourself  with  commis- 
sions, in  yoar  retam  from  hence  to  Paris;  1  know,  by  experience,  that 
tliey  are  exceedingly  troublesome,  commonly  expensive,  and  very  sel- 
dom satisfactory  at  last,  to  the  persons  who  gave  them;  some  yon  can- 
not refih»e,  to  people  to  whom  yon  are  obliged,  and  would  oblige  in  your 
tarn ;  but  as  to  common  fiddle-£iuldle  commissions,  yon  may  excuse  your* 
.self  from  them  with  truth,  by  saying,  that  you  are  to  return  to  Paris 
through  Flanders,  and  see  aU  those  great  towns;  which  I  intend  you 
dhall  do,  and  stay  a  week  or  ten  days  at  Brussels^  Adieu  1  A  good 
journey  to  yon,  if  thia  is  my  last ;  if  not,  I  can  repeat  again  what  I  shaL 
wish  constantly. 

LETTER  OOLXV. 

LoMsoM,  Ihotmbm'  10,  0, 8. 1751. 

}Sy  dbab  Friknd  :  Ton  are  now  entered  upon  a  scene  of  business, 
wliere  I  hope  you  will  one  day  make  a  figure.  Use  does  a  great  deal, 
bur  care  and  attention  must  be  joined  to  it.  The  first  thing  necessary 
in  writing  letters  of  business.  Is  extreme  clearness  and  perspicuity;  every 
pai*agraph  should  be  so  clear,  and  unambiguous,  that  the  dullest  fellow 
in  the  world  may  not  be  able  to  mistake  it,  nor  obliged  to  read  it 
twice  in  order  to  understand  it.  This  necessary  clearness  implies  a  cor- 
rectness, without  excluding  an  elegance  of  style.  Tropes,  figures,  anti- 
theses, epigrams,  ^.,  would  be  as  misplaced  and  as  impertinent  in  let- 
ters of  business,  as  they  are  are  sometimes  (if  judiciously  used)  proper 
and  pleasing  in  familiar  letters,  upon  common  and  trite  subjects.  In 
business,  an  elegant  simplicity,  tlie  result  of  care,  not  of  labour,  is  required. 
Business  must  be  well,  not  affectedly,  dressed ;  but  by  no  means  negli- 
gently. Let  your  first  attention  be  to  clearness,  and  read  every  para- 
graph after  you  have  written  It,  in  the  critical  view  of  discovering 
whether  it  is  possible  that  any  one  man  can  mistake  the  true  sense  of  it: 
and  correct  it  accordingly. 

Our  pronouns  and  relatives  often  create  obscurity  or  ambiguity  ^  oe 
therefore  exceedingly  attentive  to  them,  and  take  care  to  mark  ootwith 
precision  their  particular  relations.  For  example,  Mr.  Johnson  ac- 
quainted me,  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  promised  him  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Clarke,  to  return  him  (  Mr.  Johnson)  those  papers,  which 
he  (Mr.  Smith)  had  left  some  time  ago  with  him  (Mr.  OUirke) :  it  is 
better  to  repeat  a  name,  thongh  unnecessarily,  ten  times,  than  to  have 
the  person  mistaken  once.  Who^  yon  know,  Is  singly  relative  to  personS| 
snd  cannot  be  applied  to  things;  which  and  that^  are  chiefly  relative  to 
things,  but  not  absolutely  exclusive  of  persons;  for  one  may  say,  th« 
man  that  robbed  or  killed  such-a-one ;  but  it  is  better  to  say,  the  man 
v>ho  robbed  or  killed.  One  never  says,  the  man  or  the  woman  vhieh, 
Whieh  and  that^  though  chiefly  relative  to  thingS|  cannot  be  always 
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used  indiffisrently  as  to  things  ^  and  the  evfopta  must  sometimes  deter* 
mine  their  place.  For  instance,  the  letter  tohieh  I  received  from  joo, 
iohieh  yon  refetred  .to  in  yoar  last,  which  came  by  Lord  Albemarle^s 
messenger  which  I  shewed  to  sach-a-oue ;  I  would  change  it  thus — ^The 
letter  Mat  I  received  from  you,  which  you  referred  to  in  your  last,  that 
came  by  Lord  Albemarle^s  messenger,  and  which  I  shewed  to  such-a- 
one. 

Business  does  not  exclude  (as  possibly  you  wish  it  did)  the  usual  tenns 
of  politeness  and  good-breeding;  but,  on  the  contrary,  strictly  requires 
them:  such  as,  Ihacc  the  honour  to  acquaint  your  Lordship;  Perrait 
me  to  assure  you  ;  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my  opinion^  Ac,  For  the 
minister  abroad,  who  writes  to  the  minister  at  home,  writes  to  his 
superior ;  po:«sibly  to  his  patron,  or  at  least  to  one  who  he  desires  should 
be  so. 

Letters  ot  business  will  not  only  admit  of,  but  be  the  better  for  certain 
graces — but  then,  they  must  be  scattered  with  a  sparing  and  skilful 
hand;  they  must  fit  their  place  exactly.  They  must  decently  adorn 
without  encumbering,  and  modestly  shine  without  glaring.  But  as  this 
is  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection  in  letters  of  business,  I  Vould  not  ad- 
vise you  to  attempt  those  embellishments,  till  you  have  first  laid  your 
foundation  well. 

Cardinal  d'Ossat^s  letters  are  the  true  letters  of  business ;  those  of 
Monsieur  d^Avaux  are  excellent ;  Sir  Willam  Templets  are  very  pleas- 
ing, but,  I  fear,  too  affected.  Oarefully  avoid  all  Greek  or  Latin  quota- 
tions ;  and  bring  no  precedents  from  the  virtuous  Spartans^  the  polite 
Athenians^  and  the  brave  Romans,  Leave  all  that  to  futile  pedants. 
No  fioarishes,  no  declamation.  But  (I  repeat  it  again)  there  is  an  ele- 
gant simplicity  and  dignity  of  style  absolutely  necessary  for  good  letters 
of  business;  attend  to  that  carefully.  Let  your  periods  be  harmonious, 
without  seeming  to  be  laboured ;  and  let  them  not  bo  too  long,  for  that 
always  occasions  a  degree  of  obscurity.  I  should  not  mention  correct 
orthography,  but  that  you  very  often  fail  in  that  particular,  which  will 
bring  ridicule  upon  you ;  for  no  man  is  allowed  to  spell  ill.  I  wish  too 
that  your  handwriting  were  much  better ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  why 
it  is  not,  since  every  man  may  certainly  write  whatever  hand  he 
pleases.  Neatness  in  folding  up,  sealing,  and  directing  your  packets,  is 
by  no  means  to  be  neglected ;  though,  I  dare  sav,  you  think  it  is.  But 
there  is  something  in  the  exterior,  even  of  a  packet,  that  may  please  or 
displease ;  and  consequently  worth  some  attention. 

You  say  that  your  time  is  very  well  employed ;  and  so  it  is,  though 
as  yet  only  in  the  outlines,  and  first  routine  of  business.  They  are  pre* 
viously  necessary  to  be  known ;  they  smooth  the  way  for  parts  and  dex- 
terity. Business  requires  no  conjuration  nor  supernatural  talents,  as 
people  unacquainted  with  it  are  apt  to  tliink.  Metliod,  diligence,  tud 
discretion,  will  carry  a  man,  of  go<>d  strong  common  sense,  much  higher 
than  the  finest  parts,  without  them,  can  do.  Par  negotiis^  neque  supra^ 
is  the  true  character  of  a  man  of  business ;  but  then  it  implies  i^^dy 
attention,  and  no  absences^  and  a  flexibility  and  versatility  of  atteLtiou 
from  one  object  to  another,  without  being  engrossed  by  any  one. 

Be  upon  your  guard  against  the  pedantry  and  affectativ/n  of  bcsineHik 
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#hich  young  people  are  apt  to  fall  into,  from  the  pride  of  being  con- 
cerooil  in  it  yonng.  They  look  thonghtHi],  complain  of  the  weight  of 
business,  throw  out  mysterious  hints,  and  seem  big  with  seci*et8  which 
they  do  not  know.  Do  you,  on  tlie  contraiy,  never  talk  of  businetis  but 
to  tho!<e  with  whom  you  are  to  transact  it ;  and  learn  to  seem  vaeum 
and  idle,  when  you  have  the  most  businebs.  Of  all  tilings,  the  wUe 
ieioltOy  and  the  pemieri  itretti^  are  necessary.    Adieu. 


LETTER  OOLXVI. 

Lonoa,  l>mimtb4r  80,  0. 8  1161. 

Mt  dbab  Frund  :  The  Parliaments  are  the  courts  of  justice  ot 
France,  and  are  what  onr  courts  of  Justice  in  Westminster-Hall  are 
here.  They  used  anci^itly  to  follow  the  court,  and  administer  Justice 
in  presence  of  the  king.  Philip  le  Bel  first  fixed  it  at  Paris,  by  an  edict 
of  1802.  It  consisted  then  of  but  one  ehambrs^  which  was  called  la 
Chambre  d€$  PtelaU^  most  of  the  mt^mbers  being  ecclesiastics ;  but  the 
multiolicity  of  business  made  it  by  degrees  necessary  to  create  several 
other  ehambreM :  it  consists  now  of  seven  ehatkbret. 

La  Orande  Chambre^  which  is  tlie  highest  c^urt  of  Justice,  and  to 
which  appeals  lie  from  the  others. 

Le»  einq  ChambreM  d€$  BnquiUi^  which  are  like  our  Common  I^eas, 
and  Court  of  Exchequer. 

La  TautruUe^  which  is  the  court  for  crimiDal  jnstice,  and  answers  to 
our  Old  Bailey  and  King's  Bench. 

There  are  in  all  twelve  Parliaments  in  France : 

e 

1.  Paris.  7.  Aix  en  Provence. 

2.  Timlonse.  8.  Rennes  en  Bretagne. 
8.  Grenoble.  9.  Pan  en  Navarre. 

4.  Bourdeaux.  10.  Metz. 

5.  Dijon.  11.  Dole  en  Franche  Comt6. 

6.  Rouen.  12.  Douay. 

There  are  three  C<m$eili  Souveraim^  which  may  almost  be  called  par- 
liaments ;  they  are  those  of 

Perpignan.  Arras.  Alsace. 

For  further  particuUuv  of  the  French  Parliaments,  read  Bernard  is  la 
Roehtfatin  de$  Parlemem  ds  France^  and  other  authors,  who  have 
treated  that  subject  consMtntionally.  But  what  will  be  still  better,  con- 
verse npon  it  with  people  of  sense  and  knowledge,  who  will  inform  you 
<»f  the  particular  objects  of  the  several  ehambrei^  and  the  busine«tses  of 
the  respective  members,  as,  U$  Prhidem^  lei  FrMdens  d  If  or  tier,  (these 
Ian  so  called  from  their  black  velvet  caps  laced  with  gold,)  /et  Maitret 
dee  ReqvStee^  lee  Orefflere^  le  Procureur  G^nSraly  lee  Atoeaie  QHiravXy 
lee  OoT*eeilUre^  Ac,  The  great  point  in  dispute  is  concerning  tiie  pow- 
ers of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  matters  of  state,  and  relatively  to  the 
Crown.  They  pretend  to  the  powers  of  the  States- General  of  Fram»c 
^•'hon  tbev  used  to  be  assembled,  (which,  I  think,  they  have  not  Wcl 
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siDce  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  in  the  year  1615).  Tho  Oroim 
denies  those  pretensions,  and  considers  them  only  as  courts  of  jnstioe. 
Mezeray  seems  to  he  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament  in  this  qnestion, 
which  is  very  well  worth  yonr  inquiry.  But,  he  that  as  it  mWy  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  is  certainly  a  very  respectable  body,  and  ^juch  re- 
garded by  the  whole  kingdom.  The  edicts  of  the  Crown,  erpccially 
those  for  levying  money  on  the  subjects,  ought  to  be  registered  in  Par^ 
liament ;  I  do  not  say  to  have  their  effect,  for  the  Crown  would  take 
good  care  of  that ;  but  to  have  a  decent  appearance,  and  to  procure  a 
willing  acquiescence  in  the  nation.  And  the  Crown  itself,  absolute  as 
it  is,  does  not  love  that  strong  opposition,  and  those  admirable  remon- 
strances, which  it  sometimes  meets  with  from  the  Parliaments.  Many 
of  those  detached  pieces  are  very  well  worth  your  collecting;  and  I  re- 
member, a  year  or  two  ago,  a  remonstrance  of  the  Parliament  of  r>ouay, 
upon  the  subject,  as  I  think,  of  the  tingtUmej  which  was,  in  my  Utind, 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  moving  eompontions  *[  ever  read.  They 
owned  themselves,  indeed,  to  be  slaves,  and  shewed  their  chains :  but 
humbly  begged  of  his  Migesty  to  make  them  a  little  lighter,  and  less 
galling. 

The  Statei  o/Frajice  were  general  assemblies  of  the  three  itattiif  or 
orders  of  the  kingdom ;  the  Clergy,  the  Nobility  and  the  Ti^n  liat^ 
that  is,  the  people.  Tliey  used  to  be  called  together  by  the  Kin^  upoh 
the  most  important  affairs  of  state,  like  our  Lords  and  Commons  ia  Par 
liament,  and  our  Clergy  in  convocation.  Our  Parliament  is  our  states, 
and  the  French  Parliaments  are  only  their  courts  of  justice.  The  no- 
bility consisted  of  all  those  of  noble  extraction,  whetlier  belonging  to 
the  noord  or  to  the  robe^  excepting  such  as  were  chosen  (which  some- 
times happened)  by  the  Tien  Etat  as  their  deputies  to  the  States- 
General.  The  Tien  Eiat  was  exactly  our  House  of  Commons,  that  is, 
the  people,  represented  by  deputies  of  their  own  choosing.  Those  wh<» 
had  the  most  considerable  places,  dan$  la  robe,  assisted  at  those  assem- 
blies, as  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  The  States  met,  for 
the  first  time  that  I  can  find,  (I  mean  by  the  name  of  le$  Static)  in  the 
reign  of  Pharamond,  424,  when  they  confirmed  the  Salic  law.  From 
that  time  they  have  been  very  frequently  assembled,  sometimes  upon 
important  occasions,  as  making  war  and  peace,  reforming  abuses,  &c. ; 
at  other  times,  upon  seeminglv  trifling  ones,  as  coronations,  marriages, 
&o.  Francis  the  First  assembled  them,  in  1526,  to  declare  null  and  void 
his  famous  treaty  of  Madrid,  signed  and  sworn  to  by  him  during  his 
captivity  there.  They  grew  troublesome  to  the  Kings  and  to  their 
Ministers,  and  were  but  seldom  called  after  the  power  of  the  Crown 
grew  strong ;  and  they  have  never  been  heard  of  since  the  year  1615. 
Richelieu  came  and  shackled  the  nation,  and  Mazarine  and  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  ri vetted  the  shackles. 

There  still  subsist  in  some  provinces  in  France,  which  are  called  pan 
i'etaU,  an  humble  local  imitation,  or  rather  mimicry,  of  the  great  Stata^ 
as  in  Langttedoe^  Bretagne^  Ac,  They  meet,  they  speak,  they  grumbie, 
and  finally  submit  to  whatever  the  King  orders. 

Independently  of  the  intrinsic  utility  of  this  kind  of  knowlcd^r  U/ 
every  u)an  of  business,  it  is  a  nhaine  for  any  man  to  be  ignorant  tf  \K 
especially  relatively  to  any  country  he  has  beeu  long  in.     Adieu. 
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LETTER  CCLXVIl. 

LOKDOV,  January  %,  O.  &  VOL 

Mt  dsab  FsnsrD:  LaziDess  of  mind,  or  ioattention,  are  as  great 
enemies  to  knowledge,  as  inonpacity ;  for,  in  troth,  what  difference  is 
there  between  a  man  who  will  not,  and  a  man  who  cannot  be  informed  ? 
This  difference  only,  that  the  former  is  justly  to  be  blamed,  the  latter  to 
be  pitied.  And  yet  how  many  there  are,  ver^  cafmble  of  receiving 
knowledge,  who  from  laziness,  inattention,  and  mcurionsneas,  will  not 
so  mnch  as  ask  for  it,  much  less  take  the  least  pains  to  acquire  it  1 

Onr  young  English  travellers  generally  distinguish  themselves  by  a 
Tolnntary  privation  of  all  that  useful  knowledge  for  which  they  are  sent 
abroad ;  and  yet,  at  that  age,  the  iQost  useful  knowledge  is  the  most 
easy  to  be  acquired ;  conversation  being  the  book,  and  the  best  book  in 
which  it  is  contained.  The  drudgery  of  dry  grammatical  learning  is 
over,  and  the  fruits  of  it  are  mixed  with,  and  adorned  by,  the  flowers 
of  conversation.  How  many  of  our  young  men  have  been  a  year  at 
Rome,  and  as  long  at  Paris,  without  knowing  the  meaning  and  institu- 
tion of  the  Conclave  in  the  former,  and  of  the  Parliament  in  the  latter? 
and  this  merely  ibr  want  qf  asking  the  first  people  they  met  with  in 
those  several  places,  who  could  at  least  have  given  them  some  general 
notions  of  those  matters. 

You  will,  I  hope,  be  wiser,  and  omit  no  opportunity  (for  opportuni- 
ties present  themselves  every  hour  of  the  day)  of  acquainting  yourself 
with  all  those  political  and  constitutional  particulars  of  tiie  kingdom 
and  ffovemment  of  France.  For  instance,  when  you  hear  people  men- 
tion le  Chaneelier^  or  U  Garde  de  Sfeaux,  is  it  any  great  trouble  for  yon 
to  ask,  or  for  others  to  tell  you,  what  is  the  nature,  the  ppwers,  the 
objects,  and  the  profits  of  those  two  employments,  either  when  joined 
together,  as  they  often  are,  or  when  separate,  as  they  are  at  present? 
When  you  hear  of  a  Oaucerneiw^  a  LieuUnant  du  Boi,  a  Com^ 
fnandanty  and  an  IntendatU  of  the  same  province,  is  it  not  natural, 
is  it  not  becoming,  is  it  not  necessary,  for  a  stranger  to  inquire 
into  their  respective  rights  and  privileges  ?  And  yet,  I  dare  say,  tnere 
are  very  few  Englishmen  who  know  the  difference  between  the  civil 
department  of  the  Intendant,  and  the  military  powers  of  the  others. 
When  you  hear  (as  I  am  persuaded  you  must)  every  day  of  the  Ving* 
tUme^  which  is  one  in  twenty,  and  consequently  five  per  cent.,  inquire 
ijpon  what  that  tax  is  laid,  whether  upon  lands,  money,  merchandise,  or 
r.i*on  all  three;  now  levied,  and  what  it  is  supposed  to  produce.  When 
7ou  find  in  books  (as  you  will  sometimes)  allusion  to  particular  laws  and 
Vjstoras,  do  not  rest  till  you  have  traced  them  QP  to  their  source.  To 
^ive  yon  two  examples;  you  will  meet  in  some  French  comedies,  Cri, 
or  Clomeur  de  Ean^  ;  ask  what  it  means,  and  you  will  be  told  that  it  is 
A  term  of  the  law  in  Normandy,  and  means  citing,  arresting,  or  obliging 
Any  person  to  appear  in  the  courts  of  justice,  either  upon  a  civil  or  a 
f.ri'minal  account ;  and  that  it  is  derived  Irom  d  EoiuU  which  Raoul 
was  anciently  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  a  Prince  eminent  for iiis  justice* 
«ur«or*coh,  that  when  any  irjusdce  was  committed,  the  ory  immedia^-el j 
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was,  veneg  d  Kcoul^  d  Ectoul^  which  words  are  now  oormpted  and  ]nm- 
bled  into  haro.  Another,  Le  vol  du  Ohapon^  that  is,  a  certain  district 
of  ground  immediately  contiguous  to  the  mansion  seat  of  a  family,  and 
answers  to  wliat  we  call  in  English  demesnt9.  It  is  in  France  computed 
at  about  1600  feet  round  the  house,  that  beioff  supposed  to  be  the  extent 
of  the  capou^s  flight  from  la  basse  eour.  This  little  district  must  go 
along  with  the  mansion-seat,  however  the  rest  of  the  estate  may  be 
divided. 

I  do  not  mean  that  yon  should  be  a  French  lawyer;  bnt  I  would  not 
have  you  unacquainted  with  the  general  principles  of  their  law,  in  mat- 
ters tliat  occur  every  day.  Such  is  the  nature  of  their  descents;  that 
is,  the  inheritance  of  lands :  Do  they  all  go  to  the  eldest  son,  or  are 
they  equally  divided  among  the  children  of  the  deceased  ?  In  England, 
all  lands  unsettled  descend  to  the  eldest  son,  as  heir-at-law,  unless 
otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  father's  will,  except  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
where  a  particular  custom  prevails,  called  Gavelkind ;  by  which,  if  the 
fkther  dies  intestate,  all  his  children  divide  his  lands  equally  among 
them.  In  Germany,  as  you  know,  all  lands  that  are  not  fiefi»  are  equally 
divided  atnong  all  the  children,  which  ruins  those  families ;  but  all  male 
fief^  of  the  empire  descend  unalienably  to  the  next  male  heir,  which 
preserves  those  families.  In  France,  I  believe,  descents  vary  in  differ- 
ent pro  vi  noes. 

The  nature  of  marriage  contracts  deserves  inquiry.  In  England,  tlic 
genera]  practice  is,  the  husband  takes  all  the  wife's  fortune;  and^  in  con 
sideration  of  it,  settles  upon  her  a  proper  pin-raonev,  as  it  is  called ;  that 
is,  an  annuity  during  his  life,  and  a  Jointure  after  his  death.  In  France 
it  is  not  so,  particularly  at  Paris ;  where  la  eammunauU  des  hien$  is 
established.  Any  married  woman  at  Paris,  {\f  you  are  aequaitUed  with 
#iM,)  can  inform  you  of  all  these  particulars. 

These  and  other  things  of  the  same  nature,  are  the  nsefhl  and  rational 
objects  of  the  curiosity  of  a  man  of  sense  and  business.  Oould  they  only 
be  attained  by  laborious  researches  in  folio-books,  and  worm-eaten  manu- 
scripts, I  should  not  wonder  at  a  young  fellow's  being  ignorant  of  them ; 
but  as  they  are  the  frequent  topics  of  conversation,  and  to  be  known  by 
a  very  little  degree  of  curiosity,  inquiry  and  attention,  it  is  unpardonable 
not  to  know  them. 

Thus  I  have  given  you  some  hints  only  for  your  inquiries ;  VHttU  de 
la  Franee^  PAlmanaeh  R^yal^  and  twenty  otlier  such  superficial  books, 
will  furnish  you  with  a  thousand  more.    Apprefondmee, 

How  often,  and  how  Justly,  have  I  since  regretted  negligences  of  this 
kind  in  my  youth  I  And  how  often  have  I  since  been  at  great  troubh 
to  learn  many  things  which  I  could  then  have  learned  without  any  I 
Save  yourself  now,  then,  I  beg  of  you,  that  regret  and  trouble  hereafter 
Ask  questions,  and  many  questions;  and  leave  notliing  till  you  arc 
thoroughly  informed  of  it.  Such  pertinent  questions  are  far  from  Voing 
ill-bred  or  troublesome  to  those  of  whom  you  ask  them ;  on  ^he  cxil 
trary,  tliey  are  a  tacit  compliment  to  their  knowledge;  and  people  havt 
a  better  opinion  of  a  young  man,  when  they  see  him  desirous  to  ha 
Informed. 

I  have  by  last  post  received  your  two  letters  of  the  Ist  and  5tl  Jht  ' 
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•r^,  K.  S.  I  ftm  rery  glad  that  joa  have  heen  at  all  tlio  shows  at  Yer- 
sAilles :  freqaeot  the  coarts.  I  can  conceive  the  murroora  of  the  French 
at  the  poorness  of  the  fire-works,  by  which  they  thought  tlieir  king  ci 
their  country  degraded ;  and,  in  truth,  were  things  always  as  they  should 
be,  wUon  kings  give  shows  they  ouglit  to  be  magnificent. 

J  Uiank  you  for  the  Thiie  de  la  Sorbonne^  which  you  intend  to  send 
me,  and  which  I  am  impatient  to  receive.  But  pray  read  it  carefully 
yournelf  first;  and  infonn  yourself  what  the  Sorbonne  is,  by  whom 
founded,  and  for  what  purposes. 

Since  you  have  time,  you  have  done  very  well  to  take  an  Italian  and 
a  G'irman  master ;  but  pray  take  care  to  leave  yourself  time  enough  for 
company ;  for  it  is  in  company  only  that  you  can  learn  what  will  be 
mnch  more  useful  to  you  than  either  Italian  or  German ;  I  mean  la  poli- 
tetme^  let  manUrei  et  lei  ffraeu^  witlitmt  which,  as  I  told  you  long  ago, 
and  I  told  you  true,  o^ni  fatiea  e  vana.    Adieu. 

Pray  make  my  compliments  to  Lady  Brown. 


LETTER  OOLXVIIL 

LovDOV,  Jamtaiy  9,0.3.  ITOk 

Mt  dkab  Fbisnd:  1  recommended  to  yon,  in  my  last,  some  inquiriea 
into  tlte  constitution  of  that  famous  fK)cietv  the  Sorbonne;  but  as  I  can- 
not wholly  trust  to  the  diligence  of  those  inquiries,  I  will  g'lve  you  here 
the  outlines  of  that  establishment;  which  may  possibly  excite  you*  to 
inform  yourself  of  particulars,  which  you  are  more  d  portee  to  know 
than  I  am. 

It  was  founded  by  Robert  de  Sorhon,  in  the  year  1256,  for  sixteen 
poor  scholars  in  divinity ;  four  of  each  nation,  of  the  university  of  which 
It  luftde  a  part ;  since  that  it  hath  been  much  extended  and  enriched, 
especially  by  the  liberally  and  pride  of  Cardinal  Richelieu ;  who  made 
it  a  magnificent  building  for  six-and-thirty  doctors  of  that  societv  to  live 
in;  besides  which,  there  are  six  professors  and  schools  for  divinity. 
Tbid  society  has  been  long  famous  for  theological  knowledge  and  exer- 
citations.  There  unintelligible  points  are  debated  with  passion,  tliough 
they  can  never  be  determined  by  reason.  Logical  subtilties  set  common 
sense  at  defiance ;  and  mystical  refinements  disfigure  and  disguise  the 
native  beauty  and  simplicity  of  true  natural  religion;  wild  imaginations 
form  systems,  which  weak  minds  adopt  implicitly,  and  which  sense  and 
reason  oppose  in  vain ;  their  voice  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  heard  in 
schools  of  divinity.  Political  views  are  by  no  means  neglected  in  those 
sacred  places ;  and  questions  are  agitated  and  decided,  aooo!-ding  to  the 
degree  of  r^ard,  or  rather  submission,  which  the  Sovereign  is  pleased 
to  show  the  Church.  Is  the  king  a  slave  to  the  charch,  though  a  tyrant 
to  the  laity?  The  least  resistance  to  his  will  shall  be  declared  damnable. 
But  if  he  will  not  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  their  spiritual  over  his 
temporal,  nor  even  admit  their  imperium  in  imperio^  which  is  the  least 
they  will  compound  for,  it  becomes  meritorious  not  only  to  resist,  but 
to  depose  him.  And  I  suppose  that  the  bold  propositions  in  the  thesis 
fou  a«ention,  are  a  return  for  the  valuation  of  le$  hiene  du  ClergL 
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I  would  ftdrise  joo,  by  all  means,  to  attend  two  or  three  of  their  public 
dispntations,  in  order  to  be  informed  both  of  the  manner  and  the  sub- 
stance of  those  scholastic  exercises.  Pray  remember  to  go  to  all  those 
kind  of  things.  Do  not  pnt  it  off,  oa  one  is  too  apt  to  do  those  things 
which  one  knows  can  be  done  every  day,  or  any  day ;  for  one  afterwards 
repents  extremely,  when  too  late,  the  not  having  done  them. 

But  there  is  another  (so  called)  religions  society,  of  which  the  mino 
test  circnmstanoe  deserves  attention,  and  furnishes  great  matter  for  useful 
reflections.  Tou  easily  g^ess  that  I  mean  the  society  of  lei  B,  R,  P.  P. 
Je$uite$^  established  but  in  the  year  1640,  by  a  Bull  of  Pope  Paul  III. 
fu  pritgress,  and  I  may  say  its  victories,  were  more  rapid  than  those  of 
tho  Romans ;  for  withm  the  same  century  it  governed  all  Europe ;  and^ 
in  the  next,  it  extended  its  influence  over  the  whole  world.  Its  founder 
was  an  abandoned  profligate  Spanish  officer,  Ignatius  Loyola;  who,  in  the 
year  1521,  being  wounded  in  the  leg  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  went  mad 
from  the  smart  of  his  wonnd,  the  reproaches  of  his  conscience,  and  his 
confinement,  during  which  he  read  the  lives  of  the  Saints.  Oonsciousness 
of  guilt,  a  fiery  temper,  and  a  wild  imagination,  the  common  ingredients 
of  enthusiasm,  made  this  madman  devote  himself  to  the  particular  service 
of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  whose  knight-errant  he  declareu  himself  in  the 
very  same  form  in  which  the  old  kntght-errants  in  romances  used  to 
declare  themselves  the  knights  and  champions  of  certain  beautiful  and 
incomparable  princesses,  whom  sometimes  they  had,  but  oftener  had  not, 
seen.  For  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  was  by  no  means  the  first  princess  whom 
her  faithful  and  valorous  knight  had  never  seen  in  his  life.  The  enthusiast 
went  to  the  Holy  Land,  from  whence  he  returned  to  Spain,  where  bo 
began  to  learn  Latin  and  philosophy  at  three-and-thirty  years  old,  so 
that  no  doubt  but  he  made  great  progress  in  both.  The  better  to  carry 
on  his  mad  and  wicked  designs,  he  chose  four  disciples,  or  rather  apos- 
tles, all  Spaniards,  viz.,  Layn6s,  Salmeron,  BobadiUa,  and  Rodriguez.  He 
then  composed  the  rules  and  constitutions  o^  his  order ;  which,  in  the 
year  1547,  wes  called  the  order  of  Jesuits,  from  the  church  of  Jesus  ia 
Rome,  which  was  given  them.  Ignatius  died  in  155G,  aged  sixty-five, 
thirty-five  years  after  his  conversion,  and  sixteen  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  society.  He  was  canonized  in  the  year  1609,  and  ia 
doubtless  now  a  saint  ir  heaven. 

If  the  religious  and  moral  principles  of  this  society  are  to  be  detested 
as  they  justly  are,  the  wisdom  of  their  political  principles  is  as  Justly  t4 
be  admired.  Suspected,  collectively  as  an  order,  of  the  greatest  crimes, 
and  convicted  of  many,  they  have  either  escaped  punishment,  or  tri- 
umphed after  it ;  as  in  France,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  They  have, 
directly  or  indirectly,  governed  the  consciences  and  the  councils  of  all 
the  Oatholic  princes  in  Europe;  they  almost  governed  China  in  the 
reign  of  Oang-ghi ;  and  they  are  now  actually  in  possession  of  the  Para- 
guay in  America,  pretending,  but  paying  no  obedience  to  the  Grown  of 
Spain.  Asa  collective  body  they  are  detested,  even  by  all  the  Catholics*, 
not  excepting  the  clergy,  both  secular  and  regular,  and  yet,  as  individuals, 
they  are  loved,  respected,  and  they  govern  wherever  they  are. 

Two  things,  I  believe,  contribute  to  their  success.  The  first,  that 
passive,  implicit,  unlimited  obedience  to  their  General  (who  ^wa^t 
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fMidcs  at  Rome),  and  to  the  soperiors  of  their  several  hooseis  appointed 
by  him.  This  obedience  is  observed  by  them  all  to  a  most  astonishing 
dt<^ree ;  and,  I  believe,  there  is  no  one  society  in  the  world,  of  which 
HT*  many  individaals  sacrifice  their  private  interest  to  the  general  one 
01*  the  society  itself.  The  second  is,  the  edncation  of  yooth,  which 
they  have  in  a  manner  engrossed ;  there  they  give  the  first,  and  the 
first  are  the  lasting  impressions :  those  impressions  are  always  calon* 
kted  to  be  favourable  to  the  society.  I  have  known  many  Catholics, 
edncated  by  the  Jesuits,  who,  though  they  detested  the  society,  from 
reason  and  knowledge,  have  always  remained  attached  to  it,  from  habit 
and  prejudice.  The  Jesuits  know,  better  than  any  set  of  people  in  the 
world,  the  importance  of  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  study  it  more ;  they 
become  all  things  to  all  men  in  order  to  gain,  not  a  few,  but  many.  In 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  they  become  more  than  half  pagans,  in 
order  to  convert  the  pagans  to  be  less  than  half  Ohristians.  In  private 
fiimilies,  they  begin  by  insinuating  themselves  as  friends,  they  grow  to 
be  favourites,  and  they  end  direet&r$.  Their  manners  are  not  like  those 
of  any  other  regulars  in  the  world,  but  gentle,  polite,  and  engaging. 
They  are  all  carefully  bred  up  to  that  particular  destination,  to  which 
they  seem  to  have  a  natural  turn;  for  which  reason  one  sees  most  Jesuits 
excel  in  some  particular  thing.  They  even  breed  up  some  for  martyr- 
dom in  case  of  need ;  as  the  superior  of  a  Jesuit  seminary  at  Rome 
told  Lord  Bolingbroke.    E  abbiamo  anehe  marUri  per  il  martirio^  h 

inform  yourself  minntely  of  everything  concerning  this  extraordinary 
establishment;  go  into  their  houses,  get  acquainted  with  individuals, 
hear  some  of  them  preach.  The  finest  preacher  I  ever  beard  in  ray 
life  is  le  P^re  Neufville,  who,  I  believe,  preaches  still  at  Paris,  and  is  so 
much  in  the  best  company,  that  you  may  easily  get  personally  acquainted 
with  him. 

If  yon  would  know  their  moraU  read  PaschaPs  Lettrei  Provineialet^ 
in  which  it  is  very  truly  displayed  from  their  own  writings. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is  certain,  that  a  society,  of  which  so  little 
good  is  said,  and  so  much  ill  believed,  and  that  still  not  only  subsists, 
but  flourishes,  must  be  a  very  able  one.  It  is  always  mentioned  as  a 
proof  of  the  superior  abilities  of  the  Cardinal  Richelieu,  that,  tliough 
hated  by  all  the  nation,  and  still  more  by  his  master,  be  kept  his  power 
in  spite  of  both. 

I  would  earnestly  wish  you  to  do  everything  now,  which  I  wish  that 
I  had  done  at  your  age,  and  did  not  do.  Every  country  has  its  peculiari- 
ties, which  one  can  be  much  better  infonned  of  during  one*8  residence 
there,  than  by  reading  all  the  books  in  the  world  afterwards.  While 
you  are  in  Oatholio  countries,  inform  yourself  oi  all  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  that  tawdry  church ;  see  their  converts  both  of  men  and 
women,  know  their  several  rnles  and  orders,  attend  their  most  remark- 
able ceremonies;  have  their  terms  of  art  explained  to  you,  tl.eir  ti€re&^ 
sexCe^  nona^  matines^  vSprei^  eampliet ;  their  hrMa/res^  ro9aire9^  heure$^ 
chapeleU^  agnus^  o^.,  things  that  many  people  talk  of  from  habit,  thougl 
^w  kcow  the  true  meaning  of  any  one  of  them.  Converse  with,  anu 
Btid^  the  characters  of  some  cf  those  incarcerated  enthusiasts     Fre 
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qaent  some  parloin^  and  tee  the  air  and  manners  of  those  Bednasii 
wlio  are  a  distinct  nation  themselves,  and  like  no  other. 

I  dined  yesterday  with  Mrs.  F— d,  her  mother  and  husband 
B.e  is  an  atliletio  Uibernian,  handsome  in  his  person,  but  excessively 
awkward  and  vulgar  in  his  air  and  manner.  She  inquired  much  after 
you,  and,  I  thought,  with  interest.  I  answered  her  as  a  Mezzano  should 
do:  Et  jepronai  voire  tendremCy  vm  $oins^  et  vo»  ioupin. 

When  you  meet  witli  any  British  returning  to  their  own  country, 
pray  send  me  by  them  any  little  brochures^  factufM^  th^ta^  dbc,^  qui  font 
du  bruit  ou  du  plaiiir  d  Paris,    Adieu,  child. 


LETTER  OCLXIX. 

Lovoov,  January  fZ^O.b.  1T5I. 

Mt  dxak  Frund  :  Have  von  seen  the  new  tragedy  of  Varon^*  and 
what  do  yon  think  of  it?  Let  me  know,  for  I  am  determined  to  form 
my  taste  upon  yours.  I  hear  that  the  situations  and  incidents  are  well 
brought  on,  and  the  catastrophe  unexpected  and  surprising,  but  the 
verses  bad.  I  suppose  it  is  the  subject  of  all  conversations  at  Paris, 
where  both  women  and  men  are  judges  and  critics  of  all  such  perform* 
anoes ;  such  conversations,  that  both  form  and  improve  the  taste,  and 
whet  the  Judgment,  are  surely  preferable  to  ihe  oonversations  of  our 
mixed  companies  here ;  which,  if  they  happen  to  rise  above  bragg  and 
whist,  infallibly  stop  short  of  everything  either  pleasing  or  instructive. 
I  take  the  reason  of  this  to  be,  that  (as  women  generally  give  the  ton 
to  the  conversation)  our  English  women  are  not  near  so  well  informed 
and  cultivated  as  the  French;  besides  that  they  are  naturally  more 
serious  and  silent. 

I  could  wish  there  were  a  treaty  made  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish theatres,  in  which  both  parties  should  make  considerable  conces- 
sions. The  English  ought  to  give  up  their  notorious  violations  of  idl 
the  unities ;  and  all  their  massacres,  racks,  dead  bodies,  and  numgled 
carcases,  which  they  so  frequently  exhibit  upon  their  stage.  The 
French  should  engage  to  have  more  action,  and  less  declamation ;  and 
not  to  cram  and  crowd  things  together,  to  almost  a  degree  of  impossi- 
bility, from  a  too  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  unities.  The  English 
should  ri^train  the  licentiousness  of  their  poets,  and  the  French  en&rge 
the  liberty  of  theirs :  their  ])oets  are  the  greatest  slaves  in  their  coun- 
try, and  that  is  a  bold  word ;  ours  are  the  most  tumultuous  subjects  in 
England,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Under  such  regulations,  one 
might  hope  to  see  a  play,  in  which  one  should  not  be  lulled  to  sleep  by 
the  length  of  a  monotonical  declamation,  nor  frightened  and  shocked 
hy  the  barbarity  of  the  action.  The  unity  of  time  extended  oooasion- 
ally  to  three  or  four  days,  aitd  the  unity  of  place  broke  into,  as  far  a  • 
the  same  street,  or  sometimes  the  same  town;  both  which,  T  will  aifi'^a, 
are  as  probable,  as  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  the  same  room. 

•  Written  bj  ttie  VteomU  <f«  0ra94 :  and  at  that  time  th3  ren*-ral  topic  %4  N.B«-«wiroi 
tftParit. 
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More  indolgenoe  too,  in  my  mind,  shonld  be  shown,  than  tho  French 
are  willing  to  allow,  to  bright  thonghts,  and  to  shining  imagos ;  for 
thougli,  I  contess,  it  is  not  very  natural  for  a  hero  or  a  princess  to  say 
fine  things  in  all  the  vii»lence  of  grief,  love,  rage,  &c.,  yet,  I  can  as  well 
suppose  that,  as  I  oan  that  they  should  talk  to  themselves  for  half  an 
hour;  which  they  must  necessarily  do,  or  no  tragedy  could  be  carried 
on,  unless  they  had  recourse  to  a  much  greater  absurdity,  the  chorusses 
of  the  ancients.  Tragedy  is  of  a  nature,  that  one  must  see  it  with  a 
dfgree  of  self-decepUou ;  we  must  lend  ourselves  a  little  to  the  delusion ; 
and  I  am  very  willing  to  carry  that  compliusance  a  little  farther  than 
the  French  do. 

Tragedy  must  be  something  bigger  than  life,  or  it  would  not  affect  ns. 
In  nature  th^  most  violent  passions  are  silent ;  in  trage<1y  they  must 
speak,  and  speak  with  dignity  too.  Hence  the  necessity  of  their  being 
written  in  verse,  and  unfortunately  for  the  French,  from  the  weakness 
of  their  laufftiage,  in  rh.vmes.  And  for  the  same  reason,  Oato  the  Stoic, 
expiring  at  Utica,  rhymes  masculine  and  feminine  at  Paris ;  and  fetches 
his  last  breath  at  London,  in  most  harmonious  and  correct  blank  verse. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  Oomedy,  which  shonld  be  mere  common 
life,  and  not  one  jot  bigger.  Every  character  should  speak  upon  the 
stage,  not  only  what  it  would  utter  in  the  situation  there  represented, 
but  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  would  express  it.  For  which  reason 
1  cannot  allow  rhymes  in  comedy,  unless  they  were  put  into  the  month, 
and  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  mad  poet.  But  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
ceive one^s  self  enough,  (nor  is  it  the  least  necessary  in  comedy,)  to  sup- 
pose a  dull  rogue  of  an  usurer  cheating,  or  gro$  Jean  blundering  in  the 
finest  rl.ymes  in  the  world. 

As  for  Operas,  they  are  essentially  too  absurd  and  extravagant  lo 
mention :  I  look  upon  them  as  a  magic  scene,  contrived  to  please  the 
eyes  and  the  ears,  at  the  expense  of  the  understanding ;  and  I  consider 
singing,  rhyming,  and  chiming  heroes,  and  princesses,  and  philosophers, 
as  I  do  the  hills,  the  trees,  the  birds,  and  the  beasts,  who  amicably 
Joined  in  one  common  country  dance,  to  tlie  irresistible  turn  of  Or- 
pheus's  lyre.  Whenever  I  go  to  an  opera,  I  leave  my  sense  and  reason 
at  the  door  with  my  half  guinea,  and  deliver  myself  np  to  my  eyes  and 
my  ears. 

Thus  I  have  made  yon  my  poetical  confession;  in  which  I  have 
fu^knowledged  as  many  sins  against  the  established  taste  in  both  coun- 
tries, as  a  frank  heretic  could  have  owned  against  the  estabhshed 
church  in  either,  bnt  I  am  now  privileged  by  my  age  to  taste  and  think 
for  myself^  and  not  to  care  what  other  people  think  of  me  ia  those 
respects ;  an  advantage  which  youth,  among  its  many  advantages,  hath 
not.  It  must  occasionally  and  outwardly  conform,  to  a  certain  degree, 
to  establish  tastes,  fashions  and  decisions.  A  young  man  may,  with  a 
becoming  modesty,  dissent,  in  private  companies,  from  public  opinions 
and  prejudices :  but  he  must  not  attack  them  with  warmth,  nor  magis- 


terially set  no  his  own  sentiments  against  them.    Endeavour  to  hear 
and  know  all  opinions;  receive  them  with  complaisance;  form  yonr 
own  with  coolness,  and  give  it  with  modesty. 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Lambert,  in  which  he  requesta 
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me  to  use  my  interest  to  procare  him  the  remittance  of  Mr.  Spenoer's 
money,  when  he  goes  abroad :  and  also  desires  to  know  to  whose 
account  he  is  to  place  the  postage  of  my  letters.  I  do  not  trouble  him 
with  a  letter  in  answer,  since  you  can  execute  tlie  cor:mission.  Pray 
make  my  compliments  to  him,  and  assure  him,  that  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  procure  him  Mr.  Spencer's  business;  but  that  his  most  etTectual  way 
will  be  by  Messrs.  Hoare,  who  are  Mr.  Spencer's  cashiers,  and  who  wiU 
nndoubtedly  have  their  choice  upon  whom  they  will  give  him  his  ere 
dit.  As  for  the  postage  of  the  letters,  your  purse  and  mine  being 
pretty  near  the  same,  do  you  pay  it,  over  and  above  your  next  draught. 

Your  relations,  the  Princes  B  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦,  will  soon  be  with  you  at 
Paris ;  for  they  leave  London  this  week :  whenever  you  converse  with 
them,  I  desire  it  may  be  in  Italian ;  that  language  not  being  /et  fami- 
liar enough  to  yon. 

By  our  printed  papers,  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  compromise  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  Parliament,  with  regard  to  the  anairs  of  the 
hospitals,  by  taking  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
and  placing  them  in  Monsieur  d'Argensons :  if  this  be  true,  that  com- 
promise, as  it  is  called,  is  clearly  a  victory  on  the  side  of  tlie  court,  and 
a  defeat  on  the  part  of  the  parliament ;  for  if  the  parliament  had  a 
right,  they  had  it  as  much  to  the  exclusion  of  Monsieur  d'Argenson  aa 
of  the  Archbishop.    Adieu. 


LETTER  OOLXX. 

LovDOV,  FArmarp  $^0,A  iTSt. 

Mt  dsas  Fbiend  :  Tour  criticism  of  Varon  is  strictly  lust ;  but,  in 
tmth,  severe.  Tou  French  critics  seek  for  a  fault  as  eagerly  as  1  do  for 
a  beauty:  you  consider  things  in  the  worst  light,  to  shew  your  skill,  at 
the  expense  of  your  pleasure ;  I  view  them  in  the  best,  that  I  may  have 
more  pleasure,  though  at  the  expense  of  my  judgment.  A  tfwnpeur 
tr&mpeur  et  demi  is  prettily  said ;  and,  if  yon  please,  you  may  call 
Varon^  un  Normandy  and  Siitrate^  un  Manfeau^  qui  vaut  un  NorvMmd 
et  demi;  and,  considering  the  denouement  in  the  light  of  trick  upon 
trick,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  below  the  dignity  of  the  buskin,  and  fit>- 
ter  for  the  sock. 

But  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  bring  off  Uie  author.  The  great  question, 
upon  which  all  turns,  is  to  discover  and  ascertain  who  Oleaniee  really 
is.  There  are  doubts  concerning  her  et€U  ;  how  shall  they  be  cleared  ? 
Had  the  truth  been  extorted  from  Varon  (who  alone  knew)  by  the  rack, 
it  would  have  been  a  true  tragical  denouement.  But  that  would  probablv 
not  have  done  with  Varon,  who  is  represented  as  a  bold,  determined, 
wicked,  and  at  that  time  desperate  fellow;  for  he  was  in  the  hands  of 
an  enemy,  who  he  knew  could  not  forgive  him,  with  comnnm  prudence 
or  safety.  The  rack  would  therefore  have  extorted  no  truth  from  him ; 
but  he  would  have  died  enjoying  the  doubts  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
oonfusioa  that  must  necessarily  attend  those  doubts.  A  stratagem  is 
therefore  thought  of,  to  discover  what  force  and  terror  coul^  not,  and 
the  stratagem  such  as  no  king  or  minister  would  disdain^  to  got  at  an 
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BnportABt  didooverjr.  If  yon  call  that  stratageto  a  irieh,  yon  Tiliiy  H, 
and  Toake  it  oomioal ;  bat  call  that  trick  a  itratagem^  or  a  msMure^  and 
yoQ  dignify  it  up  to  tragedy :  so  frequently  do  ridioule  or  dignity  turn 
Bpon  one  single  word.  It  is  oommonly  said,  and  more  partieularly  by 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  that  ridioule  is  the  best  test  of  truth ;  for  that  it  will 
not  stick  where  it  is  not  just.  I  deny  it  A  ti-nth  learned  in  a  certain 
Kght,  and  attacked  in  certain  words,  by  men  of  wit  and  humour,  may, 
and  often  doth,  become  ridiculous,  at  least  so  fur,  that  the  truth  is  only 
remembered  and  repeated  for  the  sake  of  the  ridicule.  The  oyerturn  • 
of  Mary  of  Mediois  into  a  river,  where  she  was  half  drowned,  would 
Bever  have  been  remembered,  if  Madame  de  Yernnel,  who  saw  it,  had 
not  said  la  Bein0  bait.  Pleasure  or  malignity  often  gives  ridicule  a 
weight,  which  it  does  not  deserve.  The  versification,  I  must  confess, 
is  too  much  neglected,  and  too  often  bad :  but,  upon  the  whole,  I  read 
the  play  with  pleasure. 

If  there  is  but  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  character  in  your  new  comedy. 
I  vill  readily  compound  for  its  having  little  or  no  plot.  I  chiefly  mind 
dialogue  and  character  in  comedies.  Let  dull  critics  feed  upon  the  car* 
eases  of  plays ;  give  me  the  taste  and  the  dressing. 

I  am  very  glad  you  went  to  Versailles,  to  see  the  ceremony  of  cre- 
ating the  Prince  de  Cond^,  Chetalier  de  VOrdre  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt, 
but  that,  ai>on  this  occasion,  yon  informed  yourself  thoroughly  of  the 
institution  and  rules  of  that  order.  If  ^on  did,  you  were  certainly  told, 
it  was  instituted  by  Henry  III.  immediately  after  his  retnm,  or  rather 
his  flight  from  Poland ;  he  took  the  hint  of  it  at  Venice,  where  he  had 
seen  the  original  mannscript  of  an  order  of  the  8t,  Btprit^  au  droit  deair^ 
which  had  been  instituted  in  1852,  by  Louis  d' Anion,  King  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Sicily,  and  husband  to  Jane,  Queen  of  Naples,  Oonutess  of  Pro* 
vence.  This  Order  was  under  the  protection  of  St.  Nicholas  de  Bari, 
whose  image  hung  to  the  collar.  Henry  III.  found  the  Order  of  St. 
Michael  pn>stituted  and  degraded,  during  the  civil  wars ;  he  therefore 
Joined  it  to  his  new  Order  of  the  St.  E^rit,  and  gave  them  both  to- 
gether ;  for  which  reason  every  knight  of  the  St  Esprit  is  now  called 
Ch&valier  de9  Ordres  du  Roi,  The  number  of  the  knights  hath  been 
different,  but  is  now  fixed  to  one  hundred^  exclusive  of  the  sovereign. 
Tliere  are  many  oflScers  who  wear  the  Riband  of  this  order,  like  the 
other  knights ;  and  what  is  very  singular  is,  that  these  officers  frequent- 
ly sell  their  employments,  but  obtain  leave  to  wear  the  blue  riband 
still,  though  the  purchasers  of  those  offices  wear  it  also. 

As  you  will  have  been  a  great  while  in  France,  people  will  expect 
that  yon  should  be  ot^ycii^of  all  these  sort  of  things  relative  to  that 
country.  But  the  history  of  all  the  Orders  of  all  countries  is  well  worth 
your  knowledge ;  the  subject  occurs  often,  and  one  should  not  be  igno- 
rant of  it,  for  fear  of  some  such  accident  as  happened  to  a  solid  Dane  at 
Paris,  who,  npcm  seeing  POrdre  du  St,  Esprit^  said,  UTotre  St.  Esprit 
ehez  nau$  e*est  un  ElSphant.  Almost  all  the  Princes  in  Oermany  have 
their  Order*  too,  not  dated,  indeed,  from  any  important  events,  or 
directed  to  any  great  object,  but  becuuse  they  will  have  Orders,  to  shew 
that  they  niay;  as  some  of  them,  who  have  the  jtt$  cudenda  manetai^ 
borrow  ten  shillings  worth  of  gold  to  coin  a  ducat.    However,  |pher 
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eyer  yon  meet  with  them,  inform  yonrselt  and  minnte  down  a  short 
acconnt  of  them ;  they  take  in  all  the  colours  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton*s 
prisms.    N.  B.  When  yon  inquire  about  them,  do  not  seem  to  laugh. 

I  tliank  you  for  le  Mand&ment  de  Mon$eign$ur  VArehetSque ;  it  is 
very  well  drawn,  and  becoming  an  Archbishop.  But  pray  do  not  lose 
sight  of  a  much  more  important  object,  I  mean  the  political  disputes  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  Parliament,  and  the  King  and  the  Olei^ ;  they 
seem  both  to  ^  patching  np;  but,  however,  get  the  whole  due  to  them, 
as  far  as  they  have  gone. 

I  received  a  letter  yesterday  from  Madame  Monconseil,  who  assures 
me  yon  have  gained  ground  du  e6U  de$  manUrti^  and  that  she  looks 
upon  yon  to  be  plus  qu'd  moitii  ehemin,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  this, 
because,  if  you  are  got  above  half  way  of  your  Journey,  surely  you  will 
Gnish  it,  and  not  &int  in  the  course.  Why  do  you  Uiink  I  have  this 
affair  so  extremely  at  heart,  and  why  do  I  repeat  it  so  often  ?  Is  it  for 
your  sake,  or  for  mine  f  Ton  can  immediately  answer  yourself  tliai 
question;  you  certiunly  have,  I  cannot  possibly  have  any,  interest  in  it: 
If  then  you  will  allow  me,  a^^  I  believe  you  may,  to  be  a  judge  of  what 
is  useful*  and  necessary  to  you,  you  must,  in  consequence,  be  convinced 
of  the  infinite  importance  of  a  point,  which  1  take  so  much  pains  to  in- 
culcate. 

I  hear  that  the  new  Duke  of  Orleans  a  remereU  Moniieur  de  Melf&rL 
and  I  believe,  pas  sans  raisaUy  having  had  obligations  to  him;  mats  u 
ne  Pa  pas  remereie  en  mart  poli^  but  rather  roughly.  Jl  faut  que  ee 
soit  un  bourru,  I  am  told,  too,  that  people  get  bits  of  his  father^s  rags, 
by  way  of  relics ;  I  wish  them  joy,  they  will  do  them  a  great  deal  of 
good.  See  from  hence  what  weaknesses  hutnan  nature  is  capable  ol, 
and  make  allowances  for  sooh  in  aU  your  plans  and  reasonings.  Study 
the  characters  of  the  people  yon  have  to  do  with,  and  know  what  they 
are,  instesJd  of  thinking  them  what  they  should  be;  address  yourself 
generally  to  the  senses,  to  the  heart,  and  to  the  weaknesses  of  mankind, 
but  very  rarely  to  their  reason. 

(jk>od-night  or  good-morrow  to  you,  according  to  the  time  yon  shall 
receive  this  letter  from     Yours. 


LETTER  OOLXXI. 

LovDOV,  Ftibrusry  14»  O.  B.  ITOt. 

Mr  DKAR  Friend  :  In  a  month^s  time,  I  believe  I  shall  have  the  plea- 
sure of  sending  you,  and  youpwill  have  the  pleasure  of  reading,  a  work 
of  Lord  Bolingbroke\  in  two  volumes  octavo,  upon  the  Use  o/HistoTy; 
in  several  letters  to  Lord  Hyde,  then  Lord  Cornbury.  It  is  now  put 
Into  tlie  press.  It  is  hard  to  determine  whether  this  work  will  instruct 
or  please  most:  the  most  material  historical  facts,  from  the  great  lera 
of  the  treaty  of  Munster,  are  touched  upon,  accompanied  by  the  most 
solid  reflections,  and  adorned  by  all  that  elegance  of  style,  which  wan 
jieculiar  to  himself,  and  in  which,  if  Oicero  equals,  he  oertainly  does  not 
exceed  him ;  but  every  other  writer  falls  short  of  him.  I  would  advise 
yon  ^most  to  get  this  book  by  heart.    I  think  you  have  a  turn  to  hiS' 
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tor7«  J<^  lo^^  1^  ^^^  ^<<^^^  A  memory  to  retain  it :  thi<>  book  will  teach 
jOQ  the  proper  use  of  it.  Some  people  load  their  memories,  iudiscrirai- 
nately^  with  historical  facts,  as  others  do  their  stomachs  with  foud;  and 
onng  oat  the  one,  and  bring  up  the  other,  entirely  crude  and  undigest- 
^.  Ton  will  find,  in  Lord  Bolingbroke^s  book,  an  infallible  specific 
agamst  that  epidemical  complaint.* 

1  remember  a  gentleman  who  had  read  history  in  this  thoushtless 
tend  ondisUnguishing  manner,  and  who,  having  trayelled,  had  gone 
through  the  Valteline.  He  told  me  that  it  was  a  miserable  poor  coun- 
try, and  therefore  it  was,  surely,  a  great  error  in  Cardinal  Bichelien  to 
make  such  a  rout,  and  put  France  to  so  much  expense  about  it.  Had 
mj  friend  read  history  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  he  would  have  known 
that  the  great  object  of  that  great  minister  was  to  reduce  the  power  of 
the  House  of  Austria;  and  in  order  to  that,  to  cut  ofl^  as  much  as  he 
could,  the  communication  between  the  several  parts  of  their  then  ex- 
tensive dominions ;  which  reflections  would  have  justified  the  Cardinal 
to  him,  in  the  affair  of  the  Valteline.  But  it  was  easier  to  him  to  re- 
member facts,  than  to  combine  and  refiect. 

One  observation,  1  hope,  you  will  make  in  reading  history ;  for  it  is 
an  obvious  and  a  true  one.  It  is,  that  more  people  have  made  great 
figures  and  great  fortunes  in  courts,  by  their  exterior  accomplishments, 
tlian  by  their  interior  qualifications.  Their  engaging  address,  the  po- 
liteness of  their  manners,  their  air,  their  turn,  hath  almost  always 
paved  the  way  for  their  superior  abilities,  if  they  have  such,  to  exert 
tiiemsolves.  They  have  been  favourites,  before  they  have  been  minis- 
tors.  In  courts,  an  universal  gentleness,  and  douceur  dan$  le$  manierei 
is  most  absolutely  necessary :  an  offended  fool,  or  a  slighted  loalet  d-e 
chainhre,  may  very  possibly  do  you  more  hurt  at  court,  than  ten  men 
ot  merit  can  do  you  goo<l.  Fools,  and  low  people,  are  always  jealous 
of  then  dijfnity,  and  never  forget  nor  forgive  what  they  reckon  a  slight: 
on  the  othei  haml,  they  take  civility,  and  a  little  attention,  as  a  favour ; 
rememl>er,  and  acknowledge  it:  this,  in  my  mind,  is  buying  them  cheap; 
and  therefore  they  are  worth  buying.  The  prince  himself,  who  is  rare- 
ly the  shining  genius  of  his  court,  esteems  you  only  by  hearsay  but 
likes  you  by  his  senses ;  that  is,  from  your  air,  your  politeness,  and  your 
manner  of  addressing  him,  of  which  alone  he  is  a  judge.  There  is  a 
court  garment^  as  well  as  a  wedding  garment,  without  which  you  will 
not  be  received.  That  garment  is  the  tolto  aciolto  ;  an  imposing  air,  an 
elegant  politeness,  easy  and  engaging  manners,  universal  attention,  an  in 
(dnuating  gentleness,  and  all  those  je  ne  mU  quoi  that  compose  the  grcteet. 

I  am  this  moment  disagreeably  interrupted  by  a  letter;  not  from 
you,  as  I  expected,  but  from  a  friend  of  yours  at  Paris,  who  informs  me 
that  you  have  a  fever  which  confines  you  at  home.  Since  you  have  a 
fever,  I  am  glad  you  have  prudence  enough  in  it  to  stay  at  home,  and 
take  care  of  yourself;  a  little  more  prudence  might  probably  have  pre- 
vented it.  Your  blood  is  young,  and  consequently  hot;  and  you  natur- 
ally make  a  great  deal,  by  your  good  stomach  and  good  digestion ;  you 

*  We  cannot  bat  obeenre  with  pleasare,  that  at  this  time  Lord  Bolingforoke*f  Phflosophlea. 
Works  had  not  appeared ;  which  accounts  for  Lord  Chesterfield's  reoonunending  to  his  8orv 
ui  i^lii,  at  well  an  in  Mine  forcffoing  paieages,  the  itudy  of  Lord  Bollngbrok«*s  writings. 
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should  therefore,  neoessarily  attenaate  and  cool  it,  fh>m  tfme  to  *in*^ 
by  gentle  purges,  or  by  a  very  low  diet,  for  two  or  three  days  tosvtLer, 
if  y<m  would  avoid  levers.  Lord  Bacon,  who  was  a  very  great  phy- 
sician in  both  senses  of  the  word,  hath  this  aphorism,  in  his  Eeaay 
npon  Health,  Nihil  magia  ad  Sanitatem  tribuit  quam  erebra  et  dome^' 
ttecB  purgationes.  By  domestiem^  he  means  those  simple  uncompOTinded 
purgatives  which  everybody  can  administer  to  themselves;  such  as 
senna-tea,  stewed  prunes  and  senna,  chewing  a  little  rhubarb,  or  dis- 
solving an  ounce  and  a  half  of  manna  in  fair  water,  with  the  Juice  of  a 
lemon  to  make  it  palatable.  Such  gentle  and  unoontlning  evaoaatiuo 
would  certainly  prevent  those  feverish  attacks  to  which  everybody  ai' 
your  age  is  subject. 

By  the  way,  1  do  desire,  and  insist,  that  whenever,  from  any  indis|K» 
sition,  yon  are  not  able  to  write  to  me  upon  the  fixed  days,  thatOhris 
tian  shall ;  and  give  me  a  true  account  how  yon  are.     I  do  not  expect 
fW>m  him  the  Ciceronian  epistolary  style ;  but  I  will  content  myself  with 
the  Swiss  simplicity  and  truth. 

I  hope  you  extend  your  acquaintance  at  Paris,  and  freqnent  variety 
of  companies ;  the  only  way  of  knowing  the  worid ;  every  set  of  com- 
pany differs  in  some  particulars  from  another;  and  a  man  of  business 
must,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  have  to  do  with  all  sorts.  It  is  a  very 
great  advantage  to  know  the  languages  of  the  several  countries  one 
travels  in ;  and  different  companies  may,  in  some  degree,  be  considered 
as  different  countries ;  each  hath  its  distinctive  language,  customs,  and 
manners :  know  them  all,  and  you  will  wonder  at  none. 

Adieu,  child.  Take  care  of  your  health ;  there  are  no  pleasures 
without  it. 

LETTER  OOLXXII. 

LovDoii,  jnbmarp  9/^0,  S.  ITQS. 

My  dkab  Fribmb  :  In  all  systems  whatsoever,  whether  of  religion, 
government,  morals,  Ac.  perfection  is  the  object  always  propostjd, 
though  possibly  unattainable;  hitherto,  at  least,  certainly  nnattained. 
However,  tliose  who  aim  careftiUy  at  the  mark  itself,  will  unquestion^ 
ably  come  nearer  it,  than  those  who  from  despair,  negligence,  or  indo 
lence,  leave  to  chance  the  work  of  skill.  This  maxim  holds  equally  true 
In  common  life ;  those  who  aim  at  perfection  will  come  infinitely  nearer 
It  than  those  desponding  or  indolent  spirits,  who  foolishly  say  to  them- 
selves, Nobody  is  perfect;  perfection  is  unattainable;  to  attempt  it  is 
chimerical ;  I  shall  do  as  well  as  others;  why  then  should  I  give  my- 
self trouble  to  be  what  I  never  can,  and  what,  according  to  the  con?- 
mon  course  of  things,  I  need  not  be,  perfect? 

I  am  very  sure  that  I  need  not  point  out  to  yon  the  weakness  and 
the  folly  of  this  reasoning,  if  it  deserves  the  name  of  reasoning.  It 
would  discourage  and  put  a  stop  to  the  exertion  of  any  one  of  our 
faculties.  On  the  contrary,  a  man  of  sense  and  spirit  says  to  himself, 
Tliough  the  point  of  perfection  may  (considering  the  imperfection  of 
our  nature)  be  unattainable,  my  care,  my  endeavours,  my  attention,  shall 
not  be  wanting  to  get  as  near  it  as  I  can.     I  will  approach  it  €ver} 
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day^  puBsiUy,  I  xhaj  arrive  at  it  at  last;  at  least,  what  I  am  sore  is  la 
my  own  poVer,  I  will  not  be  distanced.  Many  fools  (speaking  of  yon) 
say  to  me,  What  1  would  yoa  have  him  perfect  ?  I  answer,  Why  not  f 
What  hurt  would  it  do  him  or  me  ?  O,  but  tliat  is  impossible,  say  they ; 
I  reply,  I  am  not  sure  of  that:  perfection  in  tiie  abstract,  I  admit  to 
be  unattainable,  but  what  is  commonly  called  perfection  in  a  character 
I  maintain  to  be  attainable,  and  not  only  that,  but  in  every  man^s  power. 
He  hath,  continue  they,  a  good  head,  a  good  heart,  a  good  fund  of 
knowledge,  which  would  increase  daily:  what  would  you  have  more? 
Why,  I  would  have  everything  more  that  can  adorn  and  complete  a 
character.  Will  it  do  his  head,  his  heart,  or  his  knowledge  any  harm, 
to  have  the  utmost  delicacy  of  manners,  the  most  shining  advantages 
of  air  and  address,  the  most  endearing  attentions,  and  the  most  engag- 
ing graces  t  But  as  he  is,  sav  they,  he  is  loved  wherever  he  is  known. 
I  am  very  glad  of  it,  say  1 ;  but  I  would  have  him  be  liked  before  he  is 
known,  and  loved  afterwards.  I  would  have  him,  by  his  first  abord  and 
address,  make  people  wish  to  know  him,  and  inclined  to  love  him :  he 
will  save  a  great  deal  of  time  by  it.  Indeed,  rej^y  they,  you  are  too 
nice,  too  exact,  and  lay  too  mnch  stress  upon  things  that  are  of  very 
little  consequence.  Indeed,  rejoin  I,  you  know  very  little  of  the  nature 
of  mankind,  if  you  take  those  things  to  be  of  little  eonseqoenoe :  <hm 
cannot  be  too  attentive  to  them ;  it  is  they  that  always  engage  tbe 
heart,  of  which  the  understanding  is  commonly  the  bnbbk.  And  I 
would  much  rather  that  he  erred  in  a  point  of  grammar,  of  history,  of 
philosophy,  &c.,  than  in  point  of  manners  and  address.  But  «x)nsid^% 
he  is  very  young ;  all  this  will  come  in  time.  I  hope  so  ;  bat  that  tin  e 
must  be  when  he  is  young,  or  it  will  never  be  at  all ;  the  right  fit  mnr.t 
be  taken  young,  or  it  will  never  be  easy  or  seem  natural.  Ooin^,  cDme, 
say  tliey,  (substituting,  as  is  frequently  done,  assertion -instead  of  argu- 
ment,) de|>end  upon  it  he  will  do  verv  well ;  and  you  have  a  great  deal 
of  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  him.  I  hope  and  believe  he  will  do  welU 
but  I  would  have  him  do  befter  than  well.  I  am  very  well  pleased 
with  him,  but  I  would  be  more,  I  would  be  proud  of  him.  I  would 
have  him  liave  lustre  as  well  as  weight  Did  yon  ever  know  anybody 
that  re-united  all  these  talents!  Tes,  I  did;  Lord  Bolingbroke  joined 
all  the  politeness,  the  manners,  and  the  graces  of  a  courtier,  to  the 
solidity  of  a  statesman,  and  to  the  learning  of  a  pedant.  He  was  0mni$ 
homo ;  and  pray  what  should  hinder  my  boy  from  being  so  too,  if  he 
hath,  as  I  think  be  hatJi,  all  the  other  qnalifications  that  yon  allow  him  f 
Nothing  can  hinder  him,  but  neglect  of  or  inattention  to,  those  objects 
which  his  own  gt>od  sense  must  tell  him  are  of  infinite  consequence  to 
him,  and  whksh  tbere^e  I  will  not  suppose  him  ci^Mible  of  either  neg- 
lecting or  despising. 

This  (to  tell  you  the  whole  truth)  is  the  result  of  a  controversy  that 
passed  yesterday,  between  Lady  Herv^  and  myself  u^n  your  subject, 
«nd  almost  in  the  very  words.  I  submit  the  decision  of  it  to  yourself;  let 
your  own  good  sense  determine  it,  and  make  you  act  in  consequence  of 
that  determination.  The  receipt  to  make  thb  composition  is  abort  and 
mfallible;  here  I  give  it  you : 

Take  variety  of  the  best  4MMopaay,  wherever  you  are;  be  minutely 
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attentive  to  pvery  word  and  action ;  imitate  respectire]^r^ose  wfaotc 
joa  observe  to  be  distingoished  and  considered  for  any  oireiiccomplish- 
luent ;  then  mix  all  those  several  accomplishments  together,  and  serve 
them  np  yonrself  to  others. 

I  hope  your  fair,  or  rather  yonr  brown  American  is  well.  I  hear  tnat 
she  makes  very  handsome  presents,  if  she  is  not  so  herself.  I  am  told, 
there  are  people  at  Paris  who  expect,  from  this  secret  connection,  to  see 
in  time  a  volame  of  letters,  superior  to  Madame  de  Qraffiny's  Peruvian 
ones ;  I  lay  in  my  claim  to  one  of  the  first  copies. 

Francises  Cinii^  hath  been  acted  twice,  with  most  universal  applause ; 
to-niglit  is  his  third  night,  and  I  am  going  to  it.  I  did  not  think  if 
would  have  succeeded  so  well,  considering  how  long  our  British  audi- 
ences have  been  accustomed  to  murder,  racks,  and  poison,  in  every  tra- 
gev«y ;  but  it  affected  the  heart  so  much,  that  it  triumphed  over  habit 
and  prejudice.  All  the  women  cried,  and  all  the  men  were  moved. 
The  prologue,  which  is  a  very  good  one,  was  made  entirely  by  Garrick. 
The  epilogue  is  old  Gibber's;  but  corrected,  though  not  enough,  by 
Francis,  lie  will  get  a  great  deal  of  money  by  it ;  and,  consequently,  be 
better  able  to  lend  yon  sixpence,  upon  any  emergency. 

The  Parliament  of  Paris,  I  find  by  the  newspapers,  has  not  carried  it« 
poicf  concerning  tlie  hospitals,  and,  though  the  King  hath  given  up  the 
Archbishop,  yet  as  he  has  put  them  under  the  management  and  direc- 
tion du  Grand  Conseil^  the  Parliament  is  equally  out  of  the  question. 
This  will  naturally  put  you  upon  inquiring  into  the  constitution  of  the 
G^aind  Oonseil,  You  will,  doubtless,  inform  yourself^  who  it  is  com- 
posed of,  what  things  are  de  son  reeeart^  whether  or  not  there  lies  an 
a^ppeal  from  thence  to  any  other  place ;  and  of  all  other  particulars,  that 
iray  give  you  a  clear  n<»tion  of  this  assembly.  There  are  also  three  or 
four  other  Conaeile  in  France,  of  which  you  ought  to  know  the  consti- 
tution and  the  objects;  I  dare  say  you  do  know  them  already  ;  but  if 
you  do  not,  lose  no  time  in  informing  yourself.  These  things,  as  I  have 
otiten  told  yon,  are  best  learned  in  various  French  companies  :  but  in  no 
Fjnglish  ones :  for  none  of  our  countrymen  trouble  their  heads  about  them. 
To  use  a  very  trite  image,  collect,  like  the  bee,  your  store  from  every 
quarter.  In  some  companies  (parmi  lesfermier*  ghiSravx  nommSment) 
you  may,  by  proper  inquiries,  get  a  general  knowledge,  at  least,  of  lee 
affaires  dee  finances.  When  you  are  with  des  gens  de  robe^  suck  them 
with  regard  to  the  cx>n8titution,  and  civil  government,  and  sic  de  cateris. 
This  shews  you  the  advantage  of  keeping  a  great  deal  of  different  French 
company;  an  advantage  much  superior  to  any  that  you  can  possibly 
receive  from  loitering  and  sauntering  away  evenings  in  any  English 
oompany  at  Paris,  not  even  excepting  Lord  A  ♦♦♦♦'s.  Love  of  ease, 
and  fear  of  restraint,  (to  both  which  I  doubt  you  are,  for  a  young  fel- 
low, too  much  addicted,)  may  invite  you  among  your  countrymen :  but 
pray  withstand  those  mean  temptations,  et  prenes  sur  wnu^  for  the  sake  of 
being  in  those  assemblies,  which  ahme  can  inf  >rm  yonr  mind  and  improve 
your  manners.  You  have  not  now  many  m  mths  to  continue  at  Paris ; 
make  the  most  of  them ;  get  into  every  house  there,  if  yon  can ;  extend 
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•oqnidntanoe,  know  every  thing  and  every  body  there;  that  when  von 
letve  it  for  other  places,  yon  may  be  aufait^  and  even  able  to  explain 
whatever  yon  may  hear  mentioned  concerning  it    Adien. 


LETTER  OOLXXni. 

LORDO*,  Marck%  0. 8.  1701. 

Mt  deab  Fimin> :  'Whereabonts  are  you  in  Ariosto  f  Or  have  yon 
gone  through  that  most  ingenious  contexture  of  truth  and  lies,  of  seri- 
ous and  extravagant,  of  knights-errant,  magicians,  and  all  that  various 
..iitte*,  which  he  announces  in  the  beginning  of  his  poem  - 

Le  Donne,  1  Oarftller,  V  arme,  gll  amorl, 
L«  ooit«8ie,  TaiMUci  fanprese  lo  canto. 

1  am  by  no  means  sure  that  Homer  had  superior  invention,  or  excelled 
1  ore  in  description  than  Ariosto.  What  can  be  more  seducing  and 
Toinptnous,  than  the  description  of  Alcina's  person  and  palace  f  What 
more  ingeniously  extravagant,  than  the  search  made  in  the  moon  for 
Orlando^s  lost  wit«,  and  tlie  account  of  other  people^s  that  were  found 
there!  The  whole  is  worth  your  attention,  not  only  as  an  ingenious 
poem,  but  as  the  source  of  all  modem  tales,  novels,  fables,  and  romances; 
as  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  was  of  the  ancient  ones ;  besides,  that  when  yon 
have  read  this  work«  nothing  will  be  difficult  to  yon  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage. You  will  read  Tasso's  Gierusalemine^  and  the  Decamerons  di 
Boocaeio^  with  great  facility  afterwards;  and  when  you  have  read 
those  three  authors,  yon  will,  in  my  opinion,  have  read  all  the  works  of 
invention  that  are  worth  reading  in  that  language;  though  the  Italians 
would  be  very  angry  at  me  for  saying  so. 

A  gentleman  should  know  those  which  I  call  c1a<«sical  works,  in  every 
language;  such  as  Boileau,  Corneille.  Racine,  MoU^re,  ^.,  in  French; 
Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  Ac.,  in  English;  and  the  three  authors 
above  mentioned  in  Italian ;  whether  yon  have  any  such  in  German, 
I  am  not  quite  sure,  nor,  indeed,  am  I  inquisitive.  Tliese  sort  of  books 
adorn  the  mind,  improve  the  fancy,  are  frequently  alluded  to  by,  and  are 
often  the  subjects  of  conversations  of  the  best  companies.  As  you  have 
languages  to  read,  and  memory  to  retain  them,  the  knowledge  of  them 
is  very  well  worth  the  little  pains  it  will  cost  yon,  and  will  enable  yon 
to  shine  in  company.  It  is  not  pedantic  to  quote  and  allnde  to  them, 
which  it  would  be  with  regard  to  the  ancients. 

Among  the  many  advantages  which  yon  have  had  in  your  education, 
I  do  not  consider  your  knowledge  of  several  languages  as  the  leait 
You  need  not  trust  to  translations:  yon  can  go  to  the  source:  yet.  can 
both  converse  and  negotiate  with  people  of  all  nations,  upon  equal 
terms;  which  is  by  no  means  the  case  of  a  man,  who  converses  or  nego- ' 
tiates  in  a  langnage  which  those  with  whom  he  hath  to  do  know  much 
better  than  himself.  In  business,  a  great  deal  may  depend  upon  the 
force  and  extent  of  one  word;  and,  in  conversation,  a  moderate  thought 
may  gain,  or  a  good  one  lose,  by  the  propriety  or  impffopriety,  the  ele- 
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gmce  or  inelegance  of  one  singile  word.  As  therefore  yon  ^ow  kiiow 
or  modern  lanf^nageb  well,  I  would  have  yon  stady,  (and,  by  the  T^ay, 
It  will  be  very  little  tronWe  to  you,)  to  know  them  correctly,  aivura^^Jy, 
and  delicately.  Road  some  little  books  that  treat  of  them,  and  ask 
questions  concerning  their  delicacies,  of  those  who  are  able  to  answer 
yon.  As,  for  instance,  should  I  say  in  French,  la  Uttre  qveje  vovs  at 
^rit,  or,  la  Uttre  que  je  vot^i  ai  4crite?  in  which,  I  think,  the  French 
differ  among  themselves.  There  is  a  short  French  grammar  by  the 
Port  Royal,  and  another  by  Pdre  Buffier,  both  which  are  worth  your 
reading;  as  is  also  a  little  book  called.  La  Synonymet  Franco^,  There 
are  books  of  that  kind  npon  the  Italian  language,  into  some  of  which  I 
would  advise  you  to  dip;  possibly  the  German  language  may  have 
something  of  the  same  sort,  and  since  you  already  speak  i^  the  more 
properly  you  speak  it  the  better;  one  would,  I  think,  as  far  as  possible, 
do  all  one  does  correctly  and  degantly.  It  b  extremely  engaging  to 
people  of  every  nation,  to  meet  with  a  foreigner  who  hath  taken  pains 
enough  to  speak  their  language  eorrectly:  it  flatters  that  local  and 
naticmal  pride  and  prejudice  of  which  •very  body  hath  some  share. 

Francises  Eugenia,  which  I  will  send  you,  pleased  most  people  of  good 
taste  here;  the  boxes  were  crowded  till  the  siltth  night;  when  the  pit 
and  gj^llery  were  totally  deserted,  and  it  was  dropped.  Distress,  with- 
out death,  was  not  sufficient  to  affeet  a  true  British  audiefiee,  so  long 
accustomed  to  daggers,  racks,  and  bowls  of  poison:  contrary  to  Horace^ 
rule,  thi^  desire  to  see  Medea  murder  her  diildren  npon  the  stagte. 
The  sentiments  were  too  delicate  to  move  them;  and  tlieir  hearts  are  to 
be  taken  by  storm,  not  by  parley. 

Have  you  got  the  things,  which  were  taken  from  you  at  Calais,  res- 
tored! and,  among  them,  the  little  packet  which  ray  sister  gave  you  for 
6ir  Charles  Hothain?  In  this  case,  have  yon  forwarded  it  to  him?  If 
you  have  not  had  an  opportunity,  you  will  have  one  soon;  which  I 
desire  you  will  not  omit:  it  is  by  Monsieur  d'Aillion,  whom  you  will  see 
in  la  few  days  at  Paris,  in  his  way  to  Qeneva,  where  Sir  Charles  now  ^ 
and  will  remain  some  time.    Adieu. 


UETTEB  OOLXXIV. 

LonMm,  IfiirMB.  O.  &  ITtt. 

Mt  DBAS  Fhiehd:  As  I  have  received  no  letter  from  you  by  the  usu^' 

r»st,  I  am  uneasy  upon  acoounc  of  your  health;  for,  had  you  been  weH, 
am  enre  yo«  would  liave  written,  according  to  your  engagement,  and 
my  requisition.  To«  have  not  the  least  notion  of  an^  care  of  your 
health;  but  though  I  would  not  have  3rou  be  a  valetudinarian,  I  must 
tell  you  that  the  oest  and  most  robost'  health  requires  some  degree  of 
attention  to  preserve.  Toung  fellows,  thinking  they  have  so  much 
health  and  time  before  them,  are  very  apt  to  neglect  or  lavisli  both,  and 
be^rar  themselTes  before  they  n%  aware:  whereas  a  prudent  economy 
in  both  would  make  them  rich  indeed:  and  so  fkr  from  breaking  in 
ipon  their  pleaswrea,  w^nld  improve,  and  almost  perpetuate  them.    B«^ 
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TOQ  wiser;  and,  before  it  is  too  late,  manage  both  with  care  and  fimgal* 
ity ;  and  lay  out  neither,  bat  upon  good  interest  and  security. 

I  will  now  confine  myself  to  the  employment  of  yonr  time,  which, 
though  I  have  often  touched  upon  formerly,  is  a  subject  that,  from  ita 
importance,  will  bear  repetition.  Ton  have,  it  is  true,  a  great  deal  of 
time  before  you;  but,  in  this  period  of  your  life,  one  hour  usefully 
employed  may  be  worth  more  than  four  ana  twenty  hereafter;  a  minute 
is  precious  to  yon  now,  whole  days  may  possibly  not  be  so  forty  years 
hence.  H  ^tever  time  you  allow,  or  can  snatch  for  serious  reading, 
(I  say  ni  tiOi,  because  company  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world  is  now 
your  chief  object,)  employ  it  in  the  reading  of  some  one  book,  and  that 
a  good  one,  till  yon  have  finished  it:  and  do  not  distract  your  mind 
with  various  matters  at  the  same  time.  In  this  light  I  would  recom- 
mend to  you  to  read  tout  cU  iuite  Grotius  de  Jure  Selli  et  Paei»^  trans- 
lated by  Barbeyrac,  and  Puffendorff's  Jm  Gentium^  translated  by  the 
same  hand.  For  accidental  quarters  of  hours,  read  works  of  invention, 
wit,  and  humour,  of  the  best,  and  not  of  trivial  authors,  either  ancient 
or  modern. 

Whatever  business  you  have,  do  it  the  first  moment  you  can ;  never 
by  halves,  but  finish  it  without  interruption,  if  possible.  Business  must 
Dot  be  sauntered  and  trified  with ;  and  you  must  not  say  to  it,  as  Felix  did 
to  Paul,  ^^at  a  more  convenient  season  I  will  speak  to  thee."  The  most 
convenient  season  for  business  is  the  first;  but  study  and  business  in 
some  measure  point  out  their  own  times  to  a  man  of  sense;  time  is  muoli 
oftener  squandered  away  in  the  wrong  choice  and  improper  methods  of 
amusement  and  pleasures. 

Many  people  think  that  they  are  in  pleasurea,  provided  they  are  nei- 
ther in  study  nor  in  business.  Nothing  like  it;  they  are  doing  nothing, 
and  might  just  as  well  be  asleep.  They  contract  habitudes  from  lazi- 
ness, and  they  only  fk^uent  those  places  where  they  are  free  from  all 
restraints  and  attentions.  Be  upon  yonr  guard  against  this  idle  profti* 
sion  of  time;  and  let  every  place  you  go  to  be  either  the  scene  of  quick 
and  lively  pleasures,  or  the  school  of  your  own  improvements:  let  every 
company  you  go  into  either  gratify  your  senses,  extend  your  knowledge, 
or  refine  your  manners.  Have  some  decent  object  of  gallantry  in  view 
at  some  places;  frequent  others,  where  people  of  wit  and  taste  assem* 
ble:  get  into  others,  where  people  of  superior  rank  and  dignity  com* 
maud  respect  and  attention  from  the  rest  of  the  company;  but  praj 
fhsquent  no  neutral  places,  fW»m  mere  idleness  and  indolence.  Nothing 
forms  a  y6ung  man  so  much  as  being  used  to  keep  respectable  and 
superior  company,  where  a  constant  regard  and  attention  is  necessary. 
It  is  true,  this  is  at  first  a  disagreeable  state  of  restraint;  but  it  soon 
grows  habitual,  and  consequently  easy;  and  you  are  amply  paid  for  it, 
by  the  improvement  you  make,  arid  the  credit  it  gives  you.  What  you 
•aid  some  time  ago  was  very  true,  concerning  le  Palais  Boyal;  to  one 
of  } our  age  the  situation  is  disagreeable  enough :  you  cannot  expect  to  be 
moch  taken  notice  of:  but  all  that  time  you  can  take  notice  of  others; 
observe  their  manners,  decipher  their  characters,  and  insensit4y  you  wiH 
become  one  of  the  company. 

All  this  I  went  through  myself,  when  I  was  of  your  age.    I  have  sat 
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hoQn  IP  cnnpany  without  being  taken  the  least  notice  of;  but  then  1 
io«>k  not  oo  of  them^  and  learned  in  tlieir  oompany  bow  to  beliav«  myself 
better  in  tlie  next,  till  by  degrees  I  became  part  of  the  best  cumpaniei 
myself*  But  I  took  great  care  not  to  lavish  away  my  time  in  tboee 
eoinpanics  where  there  were  neitlier  quick  pleasurea  nor  nsefol  impruve- 
*nenb»  to  be  expected. 

Sltitl),  indolence,  and  molletu  are  pernicioos  and  nnbeooming  a  young 
fellow;  let  them  be  yonr  r€$$^urc4  forty  years  hence  at  soonest.  Deter- 
mine, at  all  events,  and  however  disagreeable  it  ma^  to  you  in  some 
re.<i|)ects,  and  for  some  time,  to  keep  the  most  distinguished  and  foshion* 
able  company  of  the  place  you  are  at,  either  for  their  rank,  or  for  their 
learning,  or  U  hel  esprit  4t  k  go4t.  This  gives  you  credentials  to  the 
best  companies,  wherever  you  go  afterwards.  Pray,  therefore,  no  indo* 
lenoe,  no  laxiness;  but  employ  every  minute  in  your  life  in  active  pk'os- 
ure.s,  or  useful  employments.  Address  yourself  to  some  woniar4  of  £e»hion 
imd  beauty,  wherever  you  are,  and  try  how  far  that  will  go.  If  the 
place  be  not  secured  beforeiiand,  and  garrisoned,  nine  Umeci  in  ten  you 
will  take  it.  By  attentions  and  respect  you  may  always  get  into  the 
highest  company :  and  by  some  admiration  and  applause,  whether  mer- 
ited or  not,  you  may  be  sure  of  being  welcome  among  l»  $a9an$  U  I09 
^eifli  €ftprit$.  There  are  but  Uiese  three  8«>rts  of  company  for  a  young 
fdllow;  chere  being  neither  plejisqre  nor  profit  in  any  other. 

My  uneasiness  with  regard  to  your  health  is  this  moment  removed  by 
your  letter  of  the  8tli|  N,  d.,  which,  by  what  accident  I  do  not  know,  1 
did  not  receive  before. 

1  long  to  read  Voltaire^s  Borne  SauvSe^  which,  by  the  ver^  (aults  thai 
your  Hvere  critics  find  with  it,  I  am  sure  I  shall  like;  for  I  will  at  any 
time  give  up  a  good  deal  of  regularitv  fi)r  a  great  deal  of  hriUant;  and 
for  the  briliant  surely  nobody  is  equal  to  Voltaire.  Catiline^  ooospiraoy 
is  an  unhappy  subject  for  a  tragedy;  it  is  too  single,  and  gives  no  oppoc* 
tunity  to  the  poet  to  excite  any  of  tlie  tender  passions;  the  whole  is  one 
intended  act  of  horror.  Cr6billon  was  sensible  of  this  defect,  and  to 
create  another  interest,  most  absurdly  made  Oatiline  in  love  with  Qioero*a 
daughter,  and  her  with  him. 

I  am  very  glad  that  yon  went  to  Versailles,  and  dined  with  Moasieor 
de  St.  Contest  Tiiat  is  company  to  learn  le§  bonnm  manUree  in ;  and  It 
seems  you  had  le$  honnee  m^rceau^  into  the  bargain.  Though  y«>a  were 
BO  part  of  the  King  of  Franoe^s  conversation  with  the  foreign  ministen« 
and  probably  not  much  entertained  with  it,  do  you  think  that  it  is  net 
very  useful  to  you  to  hear  it,  and  to  observe  the  turn  and  manners  of 

r»ple  of  that  son?  It  is  extremely  useful  to  know  it  welL  The  iara# 
the  next  rank  of  people,  such  as  ndnisters  of  state,  dsa,  in  whose 
company,  though  you  cannot  yet,  at  your  age,  bear  a  part,  and  conse- 
quently be  diverted,  you  will  observe  and  learu,  what  hereaCter  it  may 
be  necessary  for  yon  to  act. 

Tell  Sir  John  Lambert  that  I  have  this  day  fixed  Mr.  Spencer's  having 
his  credit  upon  him;  Mr.  Iloare  had  also  recommended  him.  I  believe 
Mr.  Spencer  will  set  out  next  month  for  some  place  in  France,  ba^«  not 
Paris.  I  am  sure  he  wants  a  great  deal  of  France,  for  at  present  he  is 
ttost  entirely  finglish :  and  you  know  vecy  weU  what  I  tiunk  %f  that. 
And  so  we  bid  you  heartily  good  night 
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LETTER  OCLXXV. 


txnnoK,  March  If,  O.  S,  1181 

If  T  DBAB  FBmrD :  How  do  yoa  go  on  with  tb«  nio6t  useful  and  raost 
neoQSrary  of  ail  8tadi«a>  tb«  study  of  the  world  t  Do  jou  find  that  you 
gain  knowledge?  And  does  your  daily  experience  at  once  extend  and 
demonstrate  your  improvement  ?  Ton  will  possibly  ask  me  howvou  can 
judge  of  that  yoursell  I  will  tell  yun  a  sure  way  of  knowing,  ^lixamine 
yourself  and  see  whether  your  notions  of  the  world  an  changed,  by 
experience,  from  what  they  were  two  years  ago  in  theory ;  for  that  alone 
is  one  favourable  symptom  of  improvciient.  At  that  age  (I  remember 
it  in  myself)  every  notion  that  one  forms  is  erroneous;  one  hath  seen 
few  models,  and  those  none  of  the  best,  to  form  one^s  self  upon.  One 
thinks  that  everr  thing  is  to  be  carried  by  spirit  and  vigour ;  that  art  is 
meanness,  and  that  versatility  and  complaisance  are  the  refuge  of  pusi- 
lanimity  and  weakness.  Tliis  most  mistaken  opinion  gives  an  indelicacy, 
a  bruiqueris^  and  a  roughness  to  the  manners.  Fools  who  can  never  be 
vndeeeived,  retain  them  as  long  as  they  live :  refiectinn,  with  a  little 
experience,  makes  men  of  sense  shake  them  off  soon.  When  they  coma 
to  be  a  little  better  acquainted  with  themselves,  and  with  their  own 
specie^  they  discover,  that  plain  right  reason  is,  nine  times  in  ten,  tlie 
fettered  and  shackled  attendant  of  the  triumph  of  tlie  heart  and  the 
passions;  and,  consequently,  they  address  themselves  nine  times  in  ten 
to  the  conqueror,  not  to  the  conquered :  and  conquerors,  rou  know, 
must  be  applied  to  in  the  gentlest,  the  most  engaging,  and  the  most 
insinuating  manner.  Have  you  found  out  that  every  woman  is  intallibfy 
to  be  gained  by  every  sort  of  flattery,  and  every  man  by  one  sort  or 
other  f  Have  you  dtsci>vered  what  variety  of  uttle  things  affect  the 
heart,  and  how  surely  they  collectively  gain  itf  If  you  have,  you  have 
made  some  progress.  I  would  try  a  manV  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  I 
would  a  sehool^boy's  knowledge  of  Horace :  not  by  loaking  him  construe 
Mc8cmu»  aiama  edite  refibv^^  which  he  could  do  in  the  first  form ;  but  bv 
examining  him  as  to  the  delicacy  and  curioaa  f§licita$  of  that  poet.  A. 
own  reouires  very  little  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world,  to  un- 
derstand glaring,  high-coloured,  and  decided  characters ;  they  are  but 
few^  and  tJi^  strike  at  first :  but  to  distinguish  the  akoost  imperceptible 
shades,  and  the  nice  gradations  of  virtue  and  vice,  sense  and  foUy, 
strength  and  weakness,  (of  which  characters  are  commonly  compoited,) 
demands  some  experience,  great  observation,  and  minute  attention.  In 
the  same  cases,  most  peop^  do  the  same  things,  but  with  this  material 
dtflferenoe,  upon  which  the  success  commonly  turns, — ^A  man  who  hath 
studied  the  world  knows  wlien  to  time,  and  where  to  place  them;  he 
hath  analysed  the  eharaeters  he  applies  to,  and  adapted  his  address  and 
bis  arguments  to  them :  but  a  man,  of  what  is  called  plain  good  sense, 
who  haih  only  reasoned  by  himself  and  not  acted  with  mankind,  mis- 
titnes,  misplaces,  runs  precipitately  and  bluntly  at  the  mark,  and  ialli 
irpoa  hb  ttOe<e  in  the  way.  In  the  common  manners  of  social  life,  every 
*nan  uf  common  sense  hath  the  rudiments,  the  A  B  0  of  civility;  he 
moans  not  to  often ^,  and  ev«B  wishta  tu  please:  and,  if  he  hath  any  rea/ 
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merit  wiU  be  received  and  tolerated  in  good  company.  Bnt  that  is  hr 
from  being  enough ;  for,  though  he  may  be  received,  be  will  never  be 
desired ;  tliough  he  does  not  offend,  he  will  never  be  loved ;  but,  like 
^me  little,  insignificant,  neutral  power,  surrounded  by  great  ones,  he 
will  neither  be  feared  nor  courted  by  any ;  but,  bv  turns,  invaded  by  all, 
whenever  it  is  their  interest.  A  most  contemptible  situation  I  Whereas, 
a  man  who  hath  carefhlly  attended  to,  ana  experienced,  the  various 
workings  of  the  heart,  and  the  artifices  of  the  head ;  and  who,  by  one 
shade,  ean  trace  the  progression  of  the  whole  colour;  who  can,  at  the 
proper  times, 'employ  all  the  several  means  of  persuading  the  under- 
standing, and  engaging  the  heart;  may  and  wdl  have  enemies;  but 
will  and  must  have  friends :  he  may  be  opposed,  but  be  will  be  supported 
too ;  his  talents  may  excite  the  Jealousy  of  some,  but  his  engaging  arts 
will  make  him  beloved  by  many  more ;  he  will  be  considerable ;  he  will 
be  considered.  Many  different  qualifications  must  conspire  to  form  such 
a  man ,  and  to  make  him  at  once  respectable  and  amiable,  the  least  nmst 
be  Joined  to  the  greatest;  the  latter  would  be  unavailing  without  the 
former;  and  the  former  would  be  futile  and  frivolous,  withcmt  the  latter. 
Learning  is  acquired  by  reading  books ;  but  the  much  more  necessary 
learning,  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  reading 
men,  and  studying  all  the  various  editions  of  them.  Many  words  in 
every  language  are  generally  thought  to  be  synonymous ;  but  those  who 
study  the  language  attentively  will  find,  that  there  is  no  such  thing: 
they  will  discover  some  little  difference,  some  distinction  between  all 
those  words  that  are  vulgarly  called  synonymous ;  one  hath  alwavs  more 
-energy,  extent,  or  delicacy,  than  another.  It  is  the  same  with  men ; 
all  are  in  general,  and  yet  no  two  in  particular,  exactly  alike.  Those 
who  have  not  accurately  studied,  perpetually  mistake  them ;  they  do 
not  discern  the  shades  and  gradations  that  distinguish  characters  seem- 
ingly  alike.  Oompanv,  various  company,  is  the  only  school  for  this 
knowledge.  Ton  ought  to  be,  by  this  time,  at  least  in  the  third  form 
of  that  school,  from  whence  the  rise  to  the  uppermost  is  easy  and  quick; 
but  then  you  must  have  application  and  vivacity ;  and  you  must  not 
only  bear  with,  but  even  seek  restraint  in  most  companies,  instead  of 
stagnating  in  one  or  two  only,  where  indolence  and  love  of  ease  may  be 
indulged. 

In  the  plan  which  I  gave  you  in  my  last,*  for  your  More  motions,  I 
forgot  to  tell  vou,  that,  if  a  king  of  the  Romans  should  be  chosen  this 
year,  yon  shall  certainly  be  at  that  election ;  and  as,  upon  those  occa- 
sions, all  strangers  are  excluded  from  the  place  of  the  election,  except 
such  as  belong  to  some  ambassador,  I  have  already  eventually  secured 
von  a  place  \n  the  iuite  of  the  Eing^s  Electoral  Ambassador,  who  will 
be  sent  upon  that  account  to  Frankfort,  or  wherever  else  the  election 
may  be.  This  will  not  only  secure  you  a  sight  of  the  show,  but  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  thing ;  which  is  likely  to  be  a  contested  one,  from 
the  opposition  of  some  of  the  Electors,  and  the  protests  of  some  of  tlie 
Primes  of  the  Empire.  That  election,  if  there  is  one,  will,  in  my  opi- 
nion, be  a  memorable  sera  in  the  history  of  the  Empire ;  pens  at  least 

•  That  letter  li  mlMlBi. 
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if  not  swords,  will  be  drawn ;  and  ink,  if  not  blood,  wi !  be  plentifdlly 
thed,  by  the  contending  parties  in  that  dispute.  During  the  fray,  yoo 
may  securely  plunder,  and  add  to  your  present  stock  of  knowledge  of 
tlie  ju$  iwblieiim  imperii.  The  court  of  France  hath,  I  am  told,  ap- 
pointed le  President  Ogier,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  to  go  immediately 
to  Ratisbon,  jHnir  y  •ouffler  la  di$earde.  It  must  be  owned,  that  France 
hath  always  profited  skilfull^v  of  its  having  guaranteed  the  treaty  of 
Munster ;  which  hath  given  it  a  constant  pretenoe  to  tlirust  itself  intc* 
the  affairs  of  the  empire.  When  France  got  Alsace  yielded  by  treaty, 
it  was  very  willing  to  have  held  it  as  a  fief  of  the  empire;  hut  the  em- 
pire was  tlien  wis^r.  Every  power  should  be  very  careful  not  to  give 
the  least  pretence  to  a  neighbouring  power  to  meddle  with  the  affairs 
of  its  interior.  Sweden  hath  already  felt  the  effects  of  the  Ozariiia^s 
calling  herself  Guarantee  of  its  present  form  of  government,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  treaty  of  Neustadt,  confirmed  afterwards  by  that  of  Abo ; 
though,  in  truth,  that  guarantee  was  rather  a  provision  against  Russians 
attempting  to  alter  the  then  new  establbhed  form  of  government  in 
Sweden,  than  any  right  given  to  Russia  to  hinder  the  Swedes  from 
establishing  what  form  of  government  they  pleased.  Read  them  both, 
if  you  can  get  them.    Adieu. 


LETTER  COLXXVI, 

Lonxnr,  AprU  18, 0,  &  17&b 

Mt  dxas  FsiKin>:  I  receive  this  moment  your  letter  of  the  19th, 
N.  S.,  with  the  iuclosed  pieces  relative  to  the  present  dispute  between 
the  King  and  the  Parliament.  I  shall  return  them  by  Lonl  Hunting 
don,  whom  you  will  soon  see  at  Paris,  and  who  will  likewise  carry  yon 
the  piece,  which  I  forgot  in  making  up  the  packet  I  sent  you  by  the 
Spanish  Ambassador.  The  representation  of  the  Parli anient  is  very 
well  drawn,  suaviter  in  modo,  fortit&r  in  re.  They  tell  the  King 
very  respectfully,  that,  in  a  certain  case,  which  they  Should  thinh  it 
criminal  to  evppoee^  they  would  not  obey  him.  This  liath  a  tendency 
to  what  we  call  here  revolution  principles.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Lord^s  anointed,  lii^  vicegerent  upon  earth,  divinely  appointed  by  him, 
and  accountable  to  none  but  him  for  his  actions,  will  either  think  or  do, 
upon  these  symptoms  of  re&^ton  and  good-sense,  which  seem  to  be 
breaking  out  all  over  France:  but  this  I  foresee,  that,  before  the  end  of 
this  century,  the  trade  of  both  king  and  priest  will  not  be  half  so  good 
a  one  as  it  has  been.  Du  Cloa,  in  his  Reflections,  hath  observed,  and 
very  truly,  qu^il  y  a  un  germe  de  raieon  qui  commence  d  ee  developper 
en  France; — a  diveloppement  that  must  prove  fatal  to  Regal  and  F&\yni 
pretensions.  Prudence  may,  in  many  cases,  recommend  an  occasional 
submission  to  either;  but  when  that  ignorance,  upon  which  an  implicit 
faith  in  both  could  only  be  founded,  is  once  removed,  God's  Vicegerent, 
and  Christ's  Vicar,  will  only  be  obeyed  and  believed,  as  far  as  what 
the  one  orders,  and  the  other  says,  is  conformable  to  reason  and  U 
truth. 

\  am  very  glad  (to  use  a  vulgar  expression)  that  you  make  at  if  you 
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wert  not  weU,  thongii  jon  really  are;  I  am  sore  it  is  the  likelleft  way 
to  keep  so.  Pray  leave  oft*  entirely  yoar  greasy,  heavy  pastry,  (§1 
creams,  and  indigestible  dumplings;  and  theu  yoo  need*  not  oonOne 
yoorselt'  to  white  meatn,  which  I  do  not  take  *  j  be  one  jot  wholesomer 
than  beef,  mutton,  and  partridge. 

Voltaire  sent  me,  from  Berlin,  his  History  du  8UeU  de  LouU  XIV, 
It  came  at  a  very  proper  time;  Lord  Bolingbroke  had  jiist  taught  me 
how  history  slumld  be  read ;  Voltaire  shews  me  how  it  should  be  writ* 
ten.  I  am  sensible,  tliat  it  will  meet  with  almost  as  many  critics  as 
readers.  Voltaire  must  be  criticised ;  besides,  every  man's  favourite  is 
attacked :  for  every-  preiudice  is  ei posed,  and  our  prejudices  are  onr 
mistresses;  reason  is  at  best  onr  wife,  very  otlen  heard  indeed,  bat  sel- 
dom minded.  It  is  the  history  of  the  human  nnderstanding,  written  by 
a  man  of  parts,  for  the  use  of  men  of  parts.  Weak  minds  will  not  like  it, 
even  though  they  do  not  understand  it ;  which  b  commonly  the  measure 
of  their  admiration.  Dull  ones  will  want  those  minute  and  uninterest- 
ing details,  with  which  most  other  histories  are  encumbered.  He  tells 
me  all  I  want  to  know,  and  nothing  more.  His  reflections  are  short, 
Jnst,  and  produce  others  in  his  readers.  Free  from  religious,  philoso- 
phical, political  and  nationAl  prejudices,  beyond  any  hist4>rian  I  ever 
met  with,  he  relates  all  those  matters  as  truly  and  as  impartially,  as  cer- 
tain regards,  which  must  always  be  to  some  degree  observed,  will  allow 
him :  for  one  sees  plainly,  that  he  often  says  much  less  than  he  would 
say,  if  he  might.  He  hath  made  me  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
times  t\\'  Lewis  XIV.,  than  the  innumerable  volumes  which  I  had  read 
could  do;  and  hath  suggested  this  reflection  to  me,  which  I  liave  never 
made  l>efore — His  vanity,  not  his  knowle<lge,  ma<le  liim  encor.rage  all, 
and  introduce  many  arts  and  sciences  in  his  country.  He  opened  in  a 
manner  the  human  understanding  in  France,  and  bronglit  it  to  its  ut- 
most perfection ;  his  age  equalled  in  all,  and  greatly  exceeded  in  many 
things  (pardon  me,  Pedants !)  the  Augustan.  Tin's  was  great  and  rapid; 
but  still  it  might  be  done,  by  the  encouragement,  the  applau.se,  and  tlie 
rewards  of  a  vain,  liberal,  and  magnifloent  Prince.  What  is  much  more 
surprising  is,  that  he  stopped  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  inst 
where  he  pleased ;  and  seemed  to  say,  ^^  Thus  tar  shalt  thou  go,  and  no 
farther.^*  For,  a  bigot  to  his  religion,  and  jealous  of  his  power,  free 
and  rational  thoughts  upon  either,  never  entered  into  a  French  head 
during  his  reign :  and  the  greatest  geniuses  that  ever  any  age  produced, 
never  entertained  a  doubt  of  the  divine  right  of  Kings,  or  the  lufollibi- 
lity  of  the  Church.  Poets,  Orators,  and  Philosophers,  ignorant  of  their 
natural  rights,  cherished  their  diains;  and  blind,  aotive  &ith  triutnphed, 
in  those  great  minds,  over  silent  and  passive  reastm.  The  reverse  of 
this  seems  now  to  be  the  case  in  France:  reason  opens  itself;  fancy  and 
invention  fade  and  decline. 

I  will  send  yon  a  copy  of  this  history  by  Lord  Huntingdon,  as  I  think 
it  very  probable  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  published  and  sold  at  Paris. 
Pray  read  it  more  than  once,  and  with  attention,  particularly  the  second 
Tolume ;  which  contains  short,  but  very  clear  accounts  of  many  very 
Steresting  things,  which  are  talked  of  by  every  body,  though  fairly 
understood  by  very  few.  There  are  two  very  puerile  aflfectationsv  which 
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I  wSsh  this  book  bad  been  fVee  from ;  the  one  Is,  the  totd  dhbTei^ol 
of  nU  the  old  established  French  orthography ;  the  other  is,  the  not 
making  use  of  anj  ono  capital  letter  throughout  the  whole  book,  except 
at  the  beginning  of  a  paragraph.  It  offends  my  eyes  to  see  rome,  paris, 
france,  cffisar,  henry  the  fourth,  &c.,  begin  with  small  letters;  and  I  do 
not  conceive  that  tliere  can  be  any  reason  for  doing  it,  half  so  strong 
as  the  reason  of  long  usage  is  to  the  contrary.  This  is  an  affectation 
below  Voltaire;  who,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  I  admire  and 
delight  in,  as  an  author,  equally  in  prose  and  in  vei'se. 

1  had  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  from  Monsieur  du  Bocoage;  in  which 
he  says.  Monsieur  Stanhope  s*e$t  jeU  dam  la  poUtiqus^  et  je  eroi$  qu'il 
yrhueira:  Tou  do  very  well,  it  is  your  destination:  but  remember 
that,  to  succeed  in  great  tilings,  one  must  first  learn  to  please  in  little 
ones.  Engaging  manners  and  address  must  prepare  the  way  for  supe- 
rior knowledge  and  abilities  to  act  with  effect.  The  late  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's manners  and  address  prevailed  with  the  first  king  of  Prussia, 
to  let  his  troops  remain  in  the  army  of  the  Allies ;  when  neither  their 
represenfations,  nor  his  own  share  in  the  common  cause  could  do  it. 
The  Duke  of  Malborough  had  no  new  matter  to  urge  to  him ;  but  had 
a  manner,  which  he  could  not,  nor  did  not,  resist.  Voltaire,  among  a 
thousand  little  delicate  strokes  of  that  kind,  says  of  tlie  Duke  de  la 
Fenillade,  quHl  Stoit  Vhomme  le  phu  hriUant  et  U  plu$  aimahU  du  toy' 
aume  ;  et  quoique  gendre  da  Oineral  et  Minietre^  il  atoit  pour  lui  la 
/aveur  publique.  Various  little  circumstances  of  that  sort  will  often 
make  a  man  of  great  real  merit  be  hated,  if  he  hath  not  address  and 
manners  to  make  him  l)e  loved.  Consider  all  your  own  circumstances 
serirtudy ;  and  you  will  find,  that,  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  pleasing  is  the 
InoH  necessary  for  you  to  study  and  possess.  A  silly  tyrant  said, 
OfUrint  modo  titneant :  a  wine  man  would  have  said,  modo  ament  nihil 
timendum  e$t  mihi.  Judge  from  your  own  daily  experience,  of  the  eflS- 
cacy  of  that  pleasing  je  ne  $ai$  quoiy  when  you  feel,  as  you  and  every 
body  certainly  does,  that  in  men  it  is  more  engaging  than  knowledge, 
in  women  than  beauty. 

I  long  to  see  Lord  and  Lady  *  *  *,  (who  are  not  yet  arrived,)  because 
they  have  lately  seen  you;  and  I  always  fancy,  that  I  can  fish  out  some- 
thing new  concerning  you,  from  those  who  have  seen  you  last :  not 
that  I  shall  much  rely  upon  their  accounts,  because  I  distrust  the  judg- 
ment of  Lord  and  Lady  *  ♦  ♦,  in  those  matters  about  which  I  am  most 
inquisitive.  They  have  ruined  their  own  son,  by  what  they  called  and 
thought  loving  him.  They  have  made  him  believe  that  the  world  was 
made  for  him,  not  he  for  the  world ;  and  unless  he  stays  abroad  a  great 
while,  and  falls  into  very  good  company,  he  wiU  expect,  what  he  will 
never  find,  the  attentions  and  complaisance  from  others,  which  he  l;aa 
hitherto  been  used  to  from  Papa  and  Mamma.  Tliis,  1  fear,  is  too  much 
the  case  of  Mr.  ♦♦♦*;  who,  1  doubt,  will  be  run  through  the  bod  v. 
and  be  near  dying,  before  he  knows  liow  to  live.  However  you  nm* 
turn  out,  you  cnn  never  make  me  any  of  these  reproaches.  I  indulged 
no  silly,  womniiii-h  fondness  for  you :  instead  of  infiicting  my  tenderness 
ui)on  you,  I  have  taken  all  possible  methods  to  make  yon  deserve  it; 
Hud  thank  God  you  do;  at  least,  I  know  but  one  article,  *n  which  v"'i 
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are  different  from  what  I  could  wish  you ;  and  yon  very  well  know 
what  that  is  1  want :  That  I  and  all  the  world  should  ilke  yon,  as  weU 
as  I  love  yon.    Adieu 


LETTER  CCLXXVII. 

Lovoov,  AprU  80,  O.  &  ITOtL 

Mt  dsas  Fbiend  :  Avoir  du  monde  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  Just  and 
happy  expression,  for  having  address,  manners,  and  for  knowing  how 
to  behave  properly  in  all  companies ;  and  it  implies  very  truly,  that  a 
man  who  hath  not  those  accomplishments,  is  not  of  the  world.  With- 
out them,  the  best  parts  are  inefficient,  civility  is  absurd,  and  freed<Hii 
offt^nsive.  A  learned  parson,  rusting  in  hu  cell,  at  Oxford  or  Caia- 
bridge,  will  season  admirably  well  upon  the  nature  of  man ;  will  pro* 
foundly  analyse  the  head,  the  heart,  the  reason,  the  will,  the  passions, 
tlie  senses,  the  sentiments,  and  all  those  subdi\asions  of  we  know  not 
what;  and  yet,  unfortunately,  he  knows  nothing  of  man,  for  he  hath 
not  lived  with  him ;  and  is  ignorant  of  all  the  various  modes,  habits, 

Srejudiccs,  and  tastes,  that  always  influence,  and  often  determine  him. 
[e  views  man  as  he  does  colours  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  prism,  where 
only  the  capital  ones  are  seen ;  but  an  experienced  dyer  knows  all  their 
various  shades  and  gradations,  together  witli  the  result  of  their  several 
mixtures.  Few  men  are  of  one  plain,  decided  colour ;  most  are  mixed, 
shtuled,  and  blended ;  and  vary  as  much,  from  different  situations,  as 
changeable  silks  do  form  different  lights.  The  man  qui  a  du  monde 
knows  all  this  from  his  own  experience  and  observation :  the  conceited, 
cloistered  philosopher  knows  nothing  of  it  from  his  own  theory ;  his 
practice  is  absurd  and  improper,  and  he  acts  as  awkwardly  as  a  man 
would  dance,  who  had  never  seen  others  dance,  nor  learned  of  a 
dancing-master ;  but  who  had  only  studied  the  notes  by  which  dances 
are  now  pricked  down  as  well  as  tunes.  Observe  and  imitate,  then, 
tlie  address,  the  arts,  and  the  manners  of  those  qui  ont  du  monde: 
see  by  what  methods  they  first  make,  and  afterwards  improve  impres- 
sions in  their  &vonr.  Tho^  impressions  are  much  oftener  owing  to 
little  causes,  than  to  intrinsic  merit;  whicli  is  less  volatile,  and  hath 
not  so  sudden  an  effect  Strong  minds  have  undoubtedly  on  ascen- 
dant over  weak  ones,  as  Ghdigai  Mar6chale  d'Ancre  very  justly  ob- 
served, when,  to  the  disgrace  and  reproach  of  those  times,  she  was 
executed  for  having  governed  Mary  of  Medicis  by  the  arts  of  witch- 
craft and  magic.  But  then  ascendant  is  to  be  gained  by  degrees, 
and  by  those  arts  only  which  experience  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  teaches ;  for  few  are  mean  enough  to  be  bullied,  though  most 
.nre  weak  enough  to  be  bubbled.  I  have  often  seen  people  of  supe- 
rior, governed  by  people  of  much  inferior  parts,  without  knowing  or 
even  suspecting  that  they  were  so  governed.  Tliis  can  only  happen, 
when  those  people  of  inferior  parts  have  more  worldly  dexterity  and 
experience,  than  those  they  govern.  They  see  the  weak  and  unguarded 
part,  and  apply  to  it:  they  take  it,  and  aU  the  rest  follows.  Would  ycu 
gain  either  men  or  women,  and  every  man  of  sense  desires  to  gain 
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both,  U  /out  du  mande.  Yon  have  had  more  opportunities  than  ever 
any  man  bad,  at  your  ago,  of  aAqoiring  ee  mande.  Yon  have  been  in 
the  best  companies  of  mont  countries,  at  an  age  when  others  have  hardly 
been  in  anj  company  at  all.  You  are  master  of  all  those  languages, 
which  John  Trott  seldom  speaks  at  all,  and  never  well ;  consequently 
you  need  be  a  stranger  no  where.  This  is  the  way,  and  the  only  way, 
of  having  du  monde^  but  if  you  have  it  not,  and  have  still  any  ooarse 
rusticity  about  you,  may  not  one  apply  to  you  tlie  ruMticu*  expectai  of 
Horace? 

This  knowledge  of  the  world  teaches  ns  more  particularly  two  things, 
both  which  are  of  infinite  consequence,  and  to  neither  of  which  nature 
inclines  us ;  I  mean,  the  command  of  our  temper,  and  of  our  countenance. 
A  man  who  has  no  monde  is  inflamed  with  anger,  or  annihilated  with 
shame,  at  every  disagreeable  incident:  the  one  makes  him  act  and  talk 
like  a  madman,  the  other  makes  him  look  like  a  fool.  But  a  man  who 
has  du  monde^  seems  not  to  understand  what  he  cannot  or  ought  not  to 
resent.  If  he  makes  a  slip  himself,  he  recovers  it  by  his  coolness, 
instead  of  plunging  deeper  by  his  confusion  like  a  stumbling  horse.  lie 
is  firm,  but  geutle ;  and  practises  that  most  excellent  maxim,  tuaeiter  in 
modo^  for  titer  in  re.  The  other  is  the  tolto  eciolto  e  pensieri  etretti. 
People  unused  to  the  world  have  babbling  countenances;  and  are 
unskilful  enough  to  show  what  they  have  sense  enough  not  to  telL 
In  the  course  of  the  world,  a  man  must  very  often  put  on  an  easy 
frank  countenance,  upon  very  disagreeable  occasions;  he  must  seem 
pleased  when  he  is  very  much  otherwise ;  he  must  be  able  to  accost 
and  receive  with  smiles,  tluise  whom  he  would  much  rather  meet  with 
swords.  In  courts  he  must  not  turn  himself  inside  out.  All  this  may, 
nay  must  be  done,  without  falsehood  and  treachery ;  for  it  must  go  no 
further  than  politeness  and  nuinners,  and  must  stop  short  of  assurances 
and  professions  of  simulute<l  friendship.  Crood  manners,  to  those  one 
does  not  love,  are  no  more  a  breach  of  truth,  than  ^^your  humble  ser 
vant  *^  at  the  bottom  of  a  challenge  is;  thev  are  universally  agreed  upon 
and  understood,  to  be  things  of  course.  They  are  necessary  guards  of 
the  decency  and  peace  of  society;  thev  must  only  act  defensively;  and 
then  not  with  arms  poisoned  by  perfidy.  Truth,  but  not  the  whole 
truth,  must  be  the  invariable  principle  of  every  man,  who  hath  either 
religion,  honor,  or  prudence  Those  who  violate  it  may  be  cunning, 
but  they  are  not  able.  Lies  and  perfidy  are  the  refuge  of  fools  and 
cowanls.     Adieu  t 

P.  S.  I  must  recommend  to  you  again,  to  take  your  leave  of  all  your 
French  acquaintance,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  make  them  regret  your 
departure,  and  wish  to  see  and  welcome  you  at  Pans  again,  where  yon 
may  p(»s8ibly  return  before  it  is  very  long.  This  must  not  be  dene  m  a 
cold,  civil  manner,  but  with  at  least  seeming  warmth,  sentiment,  and 
concern.  Acknowledge  the  obligations  you  have  to  them  for  the  kind* 
ness  they  have  shewn  you  during  your  stay  at  Paris :  assure  them  that 
wherever  you  are,  you  will  remember  them  with  gratitude ;  wish  for 
opportunities  of  giving  them  proo&  of  yoxxr  plus  tendre  et  reepfctueux 
mmvenir  ;  beg  of  them  in  case  your  good  fortune  should  carry  them  to 
any  part  of  the    worid  where  you  ooidd  be  of  any  the  least  use  t*. 
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them,  thftt  they  would  employ  you  without  reserve.  Ssy  all  Uik,  and 
A  great  deal  more,  enipliatically  and  pathetically ;  for  you  know  $i  tU 
meflere.  This  can  do  yon  no  harm,  if  yon  never  return  to  Paria; 
but  if  you  do,  as  probably  you  maj',  it  will  be  of  infinite  use  to  you. 
Remember  too,  nut  to  ouiit  going  to  every  house  where  you  have  e^^er 
been  once,  to  take  leare  and  recommend  yourself  to  their  remembrance. 
The  reputation  which  you  leave  at  one  place,  w}»ere  you  have  been, 
will  circulate,  and  yon  will  meet  with  it  at  twenty  {daces  wbero  you 
are  to  go.    That  is  a  labor  never  quite  lost. 

This  letter  will  show  you,  that  the  accident  whioh  happened  v>  ma 
▼esterday,  and  of  which  Mr.  Grevenkop  gives  you  account^  hath  hjid  30 
bad  consequences.    My  escape  was  a  great  one. 


LETTER  OOLXXVIir. 

Loiooa,  Ifoy  11,  0.  A  IT&i. 

Mt  dear  Friknd:  I  break  my  word  by  writing  this  letter;  but  I 
break  it  on  the  allowable  side,  by  doing  more  than  I  promised.  1  have 
pleasure  in  writing  to  you ;  and  you  may  possibly  have  some  profit  iu 
reading  what  I  write;  either  of  the  motives  were  sufficient  for  me, 
both  for  yon  I  cannot  withstand.  By  your  last  I  calculate  that  you 
will  leave  Paris  upon  this  day  se^nnight;  upon  that  supposition,  this 
letter  may  still  find  you  there. 

Colonel  Perry  arrived  here  two  or  three  days  ago,  and  sent  me  a  book 
fi*om  you;  Cassandra  abridged.  I  am  sure  it  cannot  be  too  much 
abridged.  The  spirit  of  that  most  voluminous  work,  fairly  extracted, 
may  be  contained  in  the  smallest  duodecimo  ;  and  it  is  most  astonish- 
ing, that  there  ever  could  have  been  people  idle  enough  to  vmte  or  read 
such  endless  heaps  of  the  same  stufifl  It  was,  however,  the  occupation 
of  thousands  in  the  last  century,  and  is  still  the  private,  though  disa- 
vowed, amusement  of  young  girls,  and  sentimental  ladies.  A  love-sick 
girl  finds,  in  the  captain  with  whom  she  is  in  love,  all  the  courage  and 
all  the  graces  of  the  tender  and  accomplished  Oroondates:  and  many  a 
grown-up,  sentimental  lady,  talks  delicate  Cleliato  the  hero^  whom  she 
would  engage  to  eternal  love,  or  laments  with  her  that  love  is  not 
eternal. 

Ah  I  qu*11  Mt  dons  d'almer,  si  Toil  almolt  to^Joon  1 
Mais  b^aa  I  il  D*ett  point  d'^terodles  smoun. 

It  is,  however,  very  well  to  have  read  one  of  those  extravasant  works, 
(of  all  which  La  Ctdprendde^s  are  the  best,)  because  it  b  well  to  be  ahle 
to  talk,  with  some  degree  of  knowledge,  upon  all  thoee  subjects  thtit 
other  people  talk  sometimes  upon :  and  I  would  by  no  means  have  any- 
thing, that  is  known  to  others,  be  totally  ^m known  to  you.  It  is  a  great 
ailvantage  for  any  man,  to  be  able  to  talk  or  to  hear,  neither  ignorantlj 
nor  absurdly,  upon  any  subject :  for  I  have  known  people,  who  have  noi 
said  one  wonl.  hear  ignorantly  and  absurdly ;  it  has  appeared  in  tlieir 
inattentive  and  unmeaning  faces. 
TJiis,  I  think,  is  as  little  likely  to  happen  to  you,  as  ^  anybody  o< 
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your  age:  and  if  jou  wiL  but  add  a  rersatility,  and  easy  oonformitj  of 
manners^  I  know  no  companj  in  which  yon  are  likely  tohede  trap. 

This  versatility  is  more  particularly  necessary  for  you  at  this  time, 
now  that  you  are  going  to  so  many  different  places  •  for,  though  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  several  courts  of  Germany  are  in  general 
the  same,  yet  every  one  has  its  particular  characteristic;  some  i)ecnli- 
arity  or  other,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  next.  This  you  snouid 
carefully  attend  to,  and  immediately  adopt.  Nothing  flatters  people 
more,  nor  makes  strangers  so  welcome,  as  such  an  occasional  conformity. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  you  shonld  mimic  the  air  and  stiffness  of 
every  awkward  German  court;  no,  by  no  means;  but  I  mean  that  you 
should  only  cheerfully  comply,  and  fall  in  with  certain  local  habits,  such 
as  ceremonies,  diet,  turn  of  conversation,  Ac.  People  who  are  lately 
come  from  Paris,  and  who  have  been  a  good  while  there,  are  generally 
suspected,  and  especially  in  Grermany,  of  having  a  degree  of  contempt 
for  every  otlier  place.  Take  great  care  that  nothing  of  this  kind  appear, 
at  leaAt  outwanuy,  In  your  behaviour;  but  commend  whatever  deserves 
any  degree  of  commendation,  witliont  comparing  it  wHh  what  you  may 
have  left,  much  better  of  the  same  kind,  at  Paris.  As  for  instance,  the 
Gennaii  kitchen  is,  without  doubt,  execrable,  and  the  French  delicious ; 
h4>wever,  never  commend  the  French  kitchen  at  a  German  table ;  but 
eat  of  what  you  can  find  tolerable  there,  and  commend  it,  without  com- 
paring it  to  anything  better.  I  have  known  many  British  Yahoos,  who 
though  while  they  were  at  Paris  conformed  to  no  one  French  custom, 
as  soon  as  they  got  anywhere  else,  talked  of  nothing  but  wliat  they  did, 
saw,  and  eat  at  Paris.  The  freedom  of  the  French  Is  not  to  be  used  in* 
discriminately  at  all  the  courts  in  Germany,  though  their  easiness  may, 
and  ought;  but  that  too  at  some  places  more  than  others.  The  courts 
of  Manheim  and  Bonn^  I  take  to  be  a  little  more  unbarbarised  than  some 
others ;  that  of  Mayenoe,  an  ecclesiastical  one,  as  well  as  that  of  Treves, 
(neither  of  wliich  is  much  frequented  by  foreigners,)  retains,  I  conceive, 
a  great  deal  of  the  Goth  and  Vandal  still.  There,  more  reserve  and 
ceremony  are  necessary;  and  not  a  word  of  the  French.  At  Berlin, 
you  cannot  he  too  French.  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Cassel,  Ac.  are  of  th« 
mixed  kind,  un  peu  cUctattM^  mats  pa»  euees. 

Another  thii^^  which  I  most  earnestly  recommend  to  you,  not  obly 
in  Germany,  but  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  you  may  ever  be,  is 
not  only  real,  but  seeming  attention,  to  whoever  you  speak  to,  or  to 
whoever  spef^  to  you.  There  is  nothing  so  brutally  shocking,  nor  so 
Uttle  forgiven,  as  a  seeming  inattention  to  the  person  who  is  speaking 
U>  you:  and  I  have  known  many  a  man  knocked  down,  for  (in  my 
opinion)  a  much  lighter  provoct^on,  than  that  shocking  inattention 
which  I  mean.  I  have  seen  many  people,  who,  while  you  are  spewing 
to  them,  instead  of  looking  at,  and  attending  to  you,  fix  their  eyes  upoa 
tlie  ceiling  or  some  other  part  of  the  room,  look  out  of  the  window, 
play  with  a  dog,  twirl  their  snuff-box,  or  pick  their  nose.  Nothing  dis- 
covers a  little,  futile,  frivolous  mind  more  than  this,  and  nothing  is  so 
offensively  ill-bred :  it  is  an  explicit  declaration  on  your  part,  that  every 
the  most  trifling  object,  deserves  your  attention  more  than  all  that  cai 
be  said  by  the  person  who  is  speaking  to  you.    Judge  of  the  sent:raent« 
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y  batr^  Acd  resentment,  which  saoh  treatment  must  excite  in  eyer/ 
ore^st  wtiere  any  degree  of  self-love  dwells ;  and  I  am  sore  I  never  yet 
met  with  that  breast  where  there  was  not  a  great  deal :  I  repeat  it  again 
and  again,  (for  it  is  higtilj  necessary  for  you  to  remember  it,)  thai  sort 
of  vanity  and  selMove  is  inseparable  from  human  nature,  whatever  may 
Ue  its  rank  or  condition ;  even  your  footmen  will  sooner  forget  and  for- 
i^ve  9  ^•eating,  than  any  manifest  mark  of  slight  and  contempt.  Be 
therefore,  1  l>eg  of  you,  not  only  really,  but  seemingly  and  manifestly 
attentive  to  whoever  speaks  to  you;  nay,  more,  take  their  torij  and 
tune  yourself  to  their  unison.  Be  serious  with  the  serious,  gay  with  the 
gay,  and  trifle  with  the  triflers.  In  assuming  these  various  shapes,  en- 
deavour to  make  each  of  tliem  seem  to  sit  easy  upon  you,  and  even  to 
appear  to  be  your  own  natural  one.  This  is  the  true  and  usefhl  versa- 
tility, of  which  a  tliorough  knowledge  of  the  world  at  once  teaches  the 
utility  and  the  means  of  acauiring. 

I  am  very  sure,  at  least  I  hope,  that  you  will  never  make  use  of  a 
silly  expression,  which  is  the  favourite  expression,  and  the  absurd  excuse 
of  all  foob  and  blockheads;  I  cannot  do  iiieh  a  thing;  a  thing  by  no 
means  either  morally  or  physically  impossible.  I  cannot  attend  long 
together  to  the  same  thing,  says  one  fool ;  that  is,  he  is  such  a  fool  that 
he  will  not.  I  remember  a  very  awkward  fellow,  who  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  bis  sword,  and  who  always  took  it  off  before  dinner, 
saying,  that  he  could  not  possibly  dine  with  his  sword  on ;  upon  which 
I  could  not  help  telling  him,  that  I  really  believed  he  could  without  any 
probable  danger  either  to  himself  or  others.  It  is  a  shame  and  an  ab- 
surdity, for  any  man  to  say  that  he  cannot  do  all  those  things,  which  are 
oonmionly  done  by  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Another  thing  that  I  must  earnestly  warn  you  against  is  laziness ;  by 
which  more  people  have  lost  the  fruit  of  their  travels  than,  perhaps,  by 
any  other  thing.  Pray  be  always  in  motion.  £arly  in  the  morning  go 
and  see  things;  and  the  rest  of  the  day  go  and  see  people.  If  you  stay 
but  a  week  at  a  place,  and  that  an  insignificant  one,  see,  however,  aU 
that  is  to  be  seen  there ;  know  as  many  people,  and  get  into  as  many 
houses,  as  ever  you  can. 

I  recommend  to  you  likewise,  though  probably  you  have  thought  of 
it  yourself  to  carry  in  your  pocket  a  map  of  Germany,  in  which  the 
post-roads  are  marked ;  and  also  some  short  book  of  travels  through 
Germany.  The  former  will  help  to  imprint  in  your  memory  situations 
and  distances ;  and  the  latter  will  point  out  many  things  for  you  to  see, 
that  might  otherwise  possibly  escape  you ;  and  whidi,  thongh  they  may 
be  in  themselves  of  little  consequence,  you  would  regret  not  having  seen, 
after  having  been  at  the  places  where  they  were. 

Thus  warned  and  provided  for  ycur  journey,  God  speed  you;  FW^ 
fauitumque  $it  /    Adieu. 
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Loaoos,  Map  S7,  0, 8.  ITOtL 

Mtdiab  Fbixiid:  [  send  yon  the  inclosed  original  from  a  friend  of 
ours,  with  mj  owi  commentaries  apou  the  text ;  a  text  which  I  have  so 
often  paraphrased,  and  commented  npon  already,  that  I  believe  I  can 
hardly  saj  anything  new  upon  it;  bat,  however,  I  cannot  give  it  over 
till  I  am  bettor  convinced,  than  I  yet  am,  that  yon  feel  all  the  utility, 
the  importance,  and  tlie  necessity  of  it;  nay,  not  only  feel,  but 
practise  it.  Tour  panegyrist  allows  you,  what  most  fathers  would 
be  more  than  satisfied  with,  in  a  son,  and  chides  me  for  not  con- 
tenting myself  with  VeitentUUement  hon  ;  but  I,  who  have  been  in 
no  one  respect  like  other  fathers,  cannot  neither,  like  them,  con- 
tent myself  with  VettentielUment  hon;  because  I  know  that  it  will 
not  do  your  business  in  the  world,  while  you  want  qtielquei  eauchM 
de  rertih.  Few  fathers  care  much  for  their  sons,  or,  at  least,  most 
of  them  care  more  for  their  money:  and,  consequently,  content 
themselves  with  giving  them,  at  the  cheapest  rate,  the  common  run  of 
education :  that  is,  a  school  till  eighteen ;  the  University  till  twenty ; 
and  a  couple  of  years  riding  post  through  the  several  towns  of  Europe ; 
impatient  till  their  boobies  come  home  to  be  married,  and,  as  they  call 
it,  settled.  Of  those  who  really  love  their  sons,  few  know  how  to  do  it. 
Some  spoil  them  by  fondling  them  while  they  are  young,  and  then  quar*- 
rel  with  them  when  they  are  grown  up,  for  having  been  spoiled ;  some 
love  them  like  mother8,'and  attend  only  to  the  bodily  health  and  strength 
of  the  hopes  of  their  &mily,  solemnise  his  birth-day,  and  rejoice,  like 
the  subjects  of  the  Great  Mogul,  at  the  increase  of  his  bulk ;  while  others, 
mending,  as  they  think,  only  essentials,  take  pains  and  pleasure  to  see 
in  their  heir,  all  tlieir  &vuurite  weaknesses  and  imperfections.  I  hope 
and  believe  that  I  have  kept  dear  of  all  these  errors  in  the  education 
which  I  have  given  you.  No  weaknesses  of  my  own  have  warped  it, 
DO  parsimony  has  starved  it,  no  rigour  has  deformed  it.  Sound  and  ex- 
tensive learning  was  the  ft>undation  which  I  meant  to  lay — ^I  have  laid 
it;  but  that  alone,  I  knew,  would  by  no  means  be  sciBoient:  the  orna- 
mental, the  showish,  the  pleasing  superstruotore  was  to  be  begun.  In 
that  view,  I  threw  yi>a  into  the  great  world,  entirely  your  own  master, 
at  an  age  when  others  either  guzzle  at  the  University,  or  are  sent 
abroad  in  servitude  ti>  some  awkward,  pedantic  Scotch  governor.  This 
was  to  put  you  in  tlie  way,  and  the  only  way  of  acquiring  those  manners, 
that  address,  and  those  graces,  which  exclusively  distinguish  people  of 
fashion ;  and  without  which  all  moral  virtues,  and  all  acquired  learning, 
are  of  no  sort  of  use  in  the  courts  and  Is  heaumonde:  on  the  contrary, 
I  am  not  sure  if  they  are  not  an  hindrance.  They  are  feared  and  dis 
liked  in  those  place»s  as  too  severe,  if  not  smoothed  and  introduced  by 
\h^  grace$;  but  of  these  graces,  of  this  necessary  heau  vemUy  it  seems 
'sphere  are  still  quelque  eouehM  qui  manquent.  Now,  pray  let  me  ask 
von,  oooUy  and  seriously,  pourq uoi  ce»  couchei  Kianqumt-^Ue^  t  For  you 
may  an  easily  take  them,  as  you  may  wear  more  or  les<i  powder  in  your 
hair,  more  or  lees  lace  upon  your  coat.  I  can  therefore  soooupt  for  youi 
iw'.aLtiiig  them  no  other  way  in  the  world,  than  from  youi  not  haing  }el 
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convinced  of  their  fall  vahie.  Ton  have  lieard  some  English  backs  saj. 
^'  Damn  these  finical  outlandish  airs,  give  me  a  manly,  resolate  manner. 
They  make  a  rout  with  their  graces,  and  talk  like  a  parcel  of  dancing- 
ma&ters,  and  dress  like  a  parcel  of  fops :  one  good  Englishman  will  beat 
three  of  tlic^m.'^  But  let  your  own  ub>ervation  undeceive  you  of  these 
pr^ndiccs.  1  will  give  you  one  instance  only,  instead  of  an  hundred 
tliac  1  could  give  you,  of  a  very  shining  fortune  and  figure,  raised  uiion 
no  other  foundation  whatsoever,  than  that  of  addr^  manners,  and 
graces.  Between  you  and  me,  (ftir  this  example  must  go  no  further,) 
wluit  do  you  think  made  oar  friend.  Lord  A****e,  C<^onel  of  a  regiment 
o^  guards.  Governor  of  Virginia,  Groom  of  the  Stole,  and  Ambassador  to 
Pans;  amounting  in  alllo  aixtveii  or  Keventeen  thousand  poands  a  year  ? 
Was  it  his  birth  ?  Ko,  a  Dutch  gentleman  only.  Was  it  his  esUtet 
No.  he  had  none.  Was  it  his  learning,  his  parts,  his  political  abilities 
and  apphcation  t  You  cob  answer  these  questions  as  easily,  and  as 
soon,  bS  I  can  at^k  them.  What  was  it  then!  Many  people  wondered, 
but  1  do  not ;  for  I  know,  and  will  tell  you.  It  was  his  air,  his  address, 
his  manners,  and  his  graces.  He  pleased,  and  by  pleasing  became  a 
&vourice ;  and  by  becoming  a  favourite  became  all  that  he  haiB  heen  since. 
Shew  bie  any  one  instance,  wliere  intrinsic  worth  and  merit,  unassisted 
by  eztt/rior  accomplishiuetits,  have  raised  any  man  so  high.  Ton  know 
the  Dtic  de  Richelieu,  now  Maree?tal^  Cordon  hleu^  GentUhommo  de  la 
ChambrOy  twice  Ambassador,  &o.  By  what  means  t  Not  by  the  purity 
of  his  character,  the  depth  of  his  kiiowli^gc,  or  any  uncommon  peiie* 
tration  and  sagacity.  Women  alone  formed  and  raised  him.  The 
Duchess  of  Burgundy  took  a  fancy  to  him,  and  had  him  before  he  was 
sixteen  years  old;  this  put  him  in  fasliion  among  the  beau  mands:  and 
the  late  Kegent^s  oldest  daughter,  now  Madame  de  Modene,  took  him 
next,  and  was  near  marrying  him.  These  early  connections  with 
women  of  tlie  first  distinction  gave  him  those  manners,  graces,  and 
address,  which  ^ou  see  he  has;  and  which,  I  can  assure  you,  are  all  that 
be  has;  for,  strip  him  of  them,  and  he  will  be  one  of  the  poorest  men 
in  Europe.  Man  or  woman  cannot  resist  an  engaging  exterior;  itwiU 
please,  it  will  make  its  way.  You  want,  it  seems,  but  §uelgit€$  eaucka; 
for  God's  sake,  lose  no  thne  in  getting  them ;  and  now  your  have  gone 
so  far,  complete  the  work.  Think  of  nothing  else  till  that  work  is 
finislM^ ;  unwearied  application  will  bring  about  any  thing :  and  surely 
your  application  can  never  be  so  well  employed  as  npon  that  object, 
which  is  abtN>lutely  necessary  to  facilitate  ail  others.  With  your  know* 
ledge  and  parts,  if  adorned  by  manners  and  graces,  wliat  ma^  you  not 
hope  one  day  to  be  ?  But  without  them,  you  will  be  in  the  situation  ni 
a  man  who  should  be  verv  fleet  of  one  leg  but  very  lame  of  the  other. 
He  coukl  not  run;  the  lame  leg  would  check  and  dog  the  well  one, 
which  would  be  very  near  nseltfss. 

From  ro^  original  plan  for  vour  education,  I  meant  to  make  vou  vi 
MomfM  vmvenii,  what  depends  on  me  is  executed,  the  little  that  re- 
mains undone  depends  singly  a}>on  you.  Do  not  then  disappoin%  wlier 
vou  can  so  easily  gratify  me.  It  is  your  own  interest  which  1  am  pres» 
lug  you  to  pursue,  and  it  is  th^tmly  return  that  I  desire  for  all  the  care 
and  affection  i^    Yours. 
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LETTER  OCLXXX. 

Losoov,  Maf  fl,  O,  B,  1101. 

Mt  dsab  Fbiknd:  The  worid  is  the  book,  and  the  only  one  to  whioh, 
it  present,  1  would  have  yon  apply  yourself;  and  the  thorough  know- 
le<ige  of  it  will  be  of  more  Hse  to  you,  than  all  the  books  that  ever  were 
read.  Lav  a»ide  the  beet  book  whenever  you  can  go  into  the  best  com- 
pany ;  and  de|>end  upon  it,  you  change  for  the  better.  However,  as  the 
most  tumultuous  life,  whether  of  business  or  pleasure,  leaves  some 
vacant  moments  every  day,  in  which  a  book  is  the  refuge  of  a  rational 
being,  I  mean  now  to  point  out  to  you  the  methi>d  of  employing  those 
mon>ents  (which  will  and  ought  to  be  but  few)  in  the  most  advantage- 
ous manner.  Throw  away  none  of  your  time  upon  those  trival,  futile 
books,  published  by  idle  or  necessitous  authors,  for  the  amusement  of 
idle  and  ignorant  readers ;  such  sort  of  books  swarm  and  buzz  about 
one  every  day ;  flap  them  away,  they  have  no  sting.  Certum  petefinmn^ 
have  some  one  object  for  thiise  leisure  moments,  and  pursue  that  object 
invariably  till  you  have  attained  it ;  and  tlien  take  some  other.  For 
instance,  ctmsidering  your  destination,  I  would  advise  you  to  single  out 
the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  »ras  of  modern  history,  and 
confine  all  your  reading  to  that  mra.  If  you  pitch  upon  the  Treaty  of 
Munster,  (and  that  is  the  proper  period  to  begin  with,  in  the  course 
which  I  am  now  recommending,)  do  not  interrupt  it  by  dipping  and 
deviating  into  other  books,  unrelative  to  it;  but  consult  only  the  most 
authentic  histories,  letters,  memoirs,  and  negotiations,  relative  to  that 
great  transaction;  reading  and  comparing  them,  with  all  that  cau- 
tion and  distrust  which  Lord  Bollngbroke  recommends  to  you,  in  a 
better  numner,  and  in  better  words  than  1  can.  The  next  period  worth 
your  particular  knowledge,  is  the  Treatv  of  the  Pyrenees :  which  was 
calculated  to  lay,  and  in  eflTect  did  lay,  the  succession  of  the  House  or 
Bourbon  to  tlie  crown  of  Spain.  Pursue  tiiat  in  the  same  manner, 
singling,  out  of  the  millioos  of  volumes  written  upon  that  occasion,  the 
two  or  three  most  authentic  ones,  and  particularly  letters,  which  are  the 
best  authorities  in  matters  of  negotiation.  Next  come  the>  Treaties  of 
Kimeguen  and  Ryswick,  postscripts  in  a  manner  to  those  of  Munster 
and  the  Pyrenees.  Those  two  transactions  have  had  great  Hght  thrown 
upon  them  by  the  publication  of  many  authentic  and  original  letters 
and  pieces.  The  concessions  made  at  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  by  the 
then  triumphant  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  astonished  all  those  who  viewed 
things  only  superficially;  but,  I  should  tliink,  must  have  been  easily 
accounted  for  by  those  who  knew  the  state  of  the  kinsdom  of  Spain, 
as  well  as  of  the  health  of  its  King,  Gharles  the  Second,  at  that  time. 
The  interval  between  the  cimolusion  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  and  tlie 
breaking  out  of  the  great  war  in  1703,  though  a  sliort,  is  a  most  interests 
ing  one.  Every  week  of  it  almojtt  produced  some  great  event.  Two 
partition  treaties,  the  deatli  of  the  King  of  Spain,  his  unexpected  will, 
and  the  acceptance  of  it  by  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  in  violation  of  tlie 
second  treaty  of  partition,  iust  signe<]  and  ratified  by  him.  Philip  the 
Filth  quietly  ami  cheerfnlly  received  in  8^n.  and  acknowledged  » 
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King  of  It,  by  most  of  those  powers,  who  afterwards  joined  in  an  alli- 
ance to  dethrone  him.  I  cannot  help  making  this  observation  npon 
that  ocxiasion :  That  cliaracter  has  often  more  to  do  in  great  tran:!ao- 
tions,  than  prudence  and  soand  policy  ;  for  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  grati- 
fied ))is  personal  pride,  by  giving  a  Bourbon  King  to  Spain,  at  the 
expense  of  the  true  interest  of  France ;  whicii  would  have  acquired 
much  more  solid  and  permanent  strength  by  the  addition  of  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  Lorraine,  upon  the  footing  of  the  second  partition  treaty ;  and 
I  think  it  was  fortunate  for  Europe  that  he  preferred  the  will.  It  is 
true,  he  might  hope  to  influence  Ins  Bourbon  posterity  in  Spain ;  he 
knew  too  well  how  weak  the  ties  of  blood  are  among  men,  and  how 
luuch  weaker  still  they  are  among  Princes.  The  Memoirs  of  Count 
Harrach,  and  of  Las  Torres,  give  a  good  deal  of  light  into  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Court  of  Spain,  previous  to  the  death  of  that  weak  King; 
and  the  Letters  of  the  Marshal  d'Harcourt,  then  the  French  AmbM- 
sador  in  Spain,  of  which  I  have  authentic  conies  in  manuscript,  from 
the  year  1698  to  1701,  have  cleared  up  that  whole  affair  to  me.  1  keep 
that  book  for  you.  It  appeal's  by  those  letters,  that  the  impudent  con- 
duct of  the  House  of  Austria,  with  regard  to  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Spain,  and  Madame  Berlips,  her  favourite,  together  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  partition  treaty,  which  incensed  all  Spain,  were  the  true  and 
only  reasons  of  tlie  will,  in  favour  of  the  Dnke  of  Anion.  Cardinal 
Portocarrero,  nor  any  of  the  Grandees,  were  bribed  by  France,  as  was 
generally  reported  and  believed  at  that  time;  which  confirms  Voltaire's 
anecdote  upon  that  subject.  Then  opens  a  new  scene  and  a  new  cen- 
tury ;  Lewis  the  Fourteenth's  good  fortune  forsakes  him,  till  the  Dnke 
of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  make  him  amends  for  all  the  mis- 
chief they  had  done  him,  by  making  the  allies  refuse  the  tenus  of  peace 
offered  by  him  at  Gertrnydenber.  How  tlie  disadvantageous  peace  of 
Utrecht  was  afterwards  brought  on,  you  have  lately  read ;  and  you 
cannot  inform  yourself  too  minutely  of  all  those  circumstances,  that 
treaty  bein;,*  the  freshest  source  tlrom  whence  the  late  transactions  of 
Europe  have  flowed.  The  alterations  that  •  have  since  happened, 
whether  by  wars  or  treaties,  are  so  recent,  that  all  the  written  accounts 
are  to  be  helped  out,  proved,  or  contradicted,  by  the  oral  ones  of  almost 
every  informed  person,  of  a  certain  age  or  rank  in  life.  For  the  facts, 
dates,  and  original  pieces  of  this  century,  you  will  And  them  in  Lam- 
berti,  till  the  year  1715,  and  after  that  time  in  Rousset's  BeeueU. 

1  do  not  mean  that  you  should  plod  hours  together  in  researches  of 
this  kind :  no,  you  may  employ  your  time  more  usefully :  but  I  mean, 
that  you  should  make  the  most  of  the  moments  you  do  employ,  by 
method,  and  the  pursuit  of  one  single  -  ject  at  a  time;  nor  should  1 
call  it  a  digression  from  that  object,  i^  when  yon  meet  with  clashing 
and  jarring  pretensions  of  different  ^  .  mces  to  the  same  tiling,  you  had 
immediately  rec4>urse  to  other  books,  in  which  those  several  pretenbions 
were  clearly  stated;  on  the  contrary,  that  is  the  only  way  of  remember- 
ing those  contested  rights  and  citums:  for,  were  a  man  to  r^^al  tout  de 
Buite,  /Scftwedsrui^i  Theatrum  Pretensionum^  he  would  only  be  con- 
founded by  the  variety,  and  remember  none  of  them ;  whereas,  by  eza 
mining  them  occasionally,  as  they  happen  to  occur,  either  in  the  ctmrse 
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of  your  historical  reading,  or  as  thej  are  agitated  in  jonr  own  times, 
jou  will  retain  them,  hy  connecting  them  with  those  historical  £Eicts 
which  occasioned  yoar  inqnirj.  For  example,  had  jon  read,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  folios  of  Pretensions,  those,  among  others,  of 
the  two  Kings  of  £ngland  and  Prussia  to  Cost  Frise,  it  is  iuipossihle, 
that  you  should  have  reraeinhered  them;  bnt  now,  that  they  are  become 
the  debated  object  at  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  and  the  topic  of  all  political 
conversations,  if  you  consult  both  books  and  persons  concerning  them, 
and  inform  yourself  thoroughly,  you  will  never  forget  them  as  long  as 
you  live.  Ton  will  hear  a  great  deal  of  them  on  one  side,  at  Hanover ; 
and  as  much  on  the  other  side,  afterwards,  at  Berlin :  hear  both  sides, 
and  form  your  own  opinion  ;  but  dispute  with  neither. 

Letters  from  foreign  ministers  to  their  courts,  and  from  their  courts 
to  them,  are,  if  genuine,  the  bes!;  and  most  authentic  records  you  can 
read,  as  far  as  they  go.  Cardintd  d^Ossat^  President  Jeanin^s,  D^£s« 
trade's,  Sir  William  Temple's,  will  not  only  inform  your  mind,  but  form 
your  style ;  which,  in  letters  of  business,  should  be  very  plain  and  sim- 
ple, but,  at  the  same  time,  exceedingly  clear,  correct,  and  pure. 

AH  that  I  have  said  may  be  reduced  to  these  two  or  three  plain  prin- 
ciples: 1st,  Tbat  you  should  now  read  very  little,  but  converse  a  great 
deal ;  2dly,  To  rea<l  no  usele^  unprofitable  books ;  and  8dly,  That  those 
which  you  do  read,  may  all  tend  to  a  certain  object,  and  be  relative  to, 
and  consequential  of  each  other.  In  this  method,  half  an  hour's  reading 
every  day  will  carry  you  a  great  way.  People  seldom  know  how  to 
employ  their  time  to  the  best  advantage,  till  they  have  too  little  left  to 
employ ;  but  if,  at  your  age,  in  the  beginning  of  life,  people  would  but 
consider  the  value  bf  it,  and  put  every  moment  to  interest,  it  is  incred- 
ible what  an  additional  ftind  of  knowledge  and  pleasure  such  an  eco- 
nomy would  bring  in.  I  look  back  with  regret  upon  that  large  sum  of 
time,  which,  in  my  youth,  I  lavished  away  idly,  without  either  improve- 
ment or  pleasure.  Take  warning  betimes,  and  e^joy  every  moment ; 
pleasures  do  not  commonly  last  so  long  as  life,  and  ther^ore  should  not 
;fe  neglected ;  and  the  longest  life  is  too  short  for  knowledge,  conse- 
quently every  moment  is  precious. 

I  am  surprised  at  having  received  no  letter  from  you  since  you  left 
Paris  I  still  direct  this  to  Strasburgh,  as  I  did  my  two  last.  I  shall 
direct  my  next  to  the  post  house  at  Mayence,  unless  I  receive,  in  the 
mean  time,  contrary  instructions  from  you.  Adieu.  Remember  le$ 
iittentiont .  they  must  be  your  passports  into  good  company. 


TETTER  CCLXXXI, 

Mt  deab  Friknd  :  Very  few  celebrated  negociators  have  been  emi 
nent  for  their  learning.  The  most  famous  French  negociators  (and  1 
icnow  no  nation  that  can  boast  of  abler)  have  been  military  men,  as 
Xfonsieur  d'Haroourt,  Comte  d'Estrades,  Mar6chal  d'Uxelles,  and  others 
The  late  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was  at  le&st  as  able  a  negociator  as 
a  i(eneral|  was  exceedingly  ignorant  of  books,  but  extremely  knowi/>g 
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in  men ;  whereas  the  learned  Qrotins  appeared^  hoth  In  Sweden  tad  ic 
France,  to  be  a  verj  bangling  minister.  This  is,  in  mj  opinion,  very 
easily  to  be  accounted  for.  A  man  of  very  deep  learning  mnst  have 
employed  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  books;  and  a  skilfhl  negocia- 
tor  must  necessarily  have  employed  much  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
with  man.  The  sound  scholar,  when  dragged  out  of  his  dusty  closet 
into  bosiness,  acts  by  book,  and  deals  with  men  as  he  has  read  of  them ; 
not  as  he  has  known  them  by  experience :  he  follows  Spartan  and  Roman 
precedents,  in  what  he  falsely  imagines  to  be  similar  cases ;  whereas 
two  oases  never  were,  since  tlie  beginning  of  tke  world,  exactly  alike  \ 
and  he  would  be  capable,  where  he  thought  spirit 'and  vigour  necessary, 
to  draw  a  circle  round  the  persons  he  treated  with,  and  to  insist  upon 
a  categorical  answer  before  they  went  out  of  it,  because  he  had  read,  in 
the  Roman  history,  that  once  upon  a  time  some  Roman  ambassador  did 
so.  No ;  a  certain  degree  of  learning  may  help,  but  no  degree  of  learn- 
ing will  ever  make  a  skilful  minister :  whereas  a  great  knowledge  of 
the  world,  of  the  characters,  passions,  and  habits  of  mankind,  has, 
without  one  grain  of  learning,  made  a  tliousand.  Military  men  have  sel- 
dom much  knowledge  of  books;  their  education  does  not  allow  it;  but 
what  makes  great  amends  for  that  want  is,  that  they  generally  know  a 
great  deal  of  the  world;  they  are  thrown  into  it  young;  they  see 
variety  of  nations  and  characters;  and  they  soon  find,  that  to  rise, 
which  is  the  aim  of  them  all,  they  mnst  first  please :  these  concurrent 
causes  almost  always  give  them  manners  and  politeness.  In  consequence 
of  which,  you  see  them  always  distinguished  at  courts,  and  favonred 
by  the  women.  I  could  wish  that  you  had  been  of  an  age  to  have 
made  a  campaign  or  two  as  a  volunteer.  It  would  have  given  you  an 
attention,  a  versatility,  and  an  alertness;  all  which  I  doubt  you  want; 
and  a  great  want  it  is. 

A  foreign  minister  Ims  not  great  business  to  transact  every  day ;  no 
that  his  knowledge  and  his  skill  in  negociating  are  not  frequently  put 
to  the  trial ;  but  he  has  that  to  do  every  day,  and  every  hour  of  the 
day,  which  is  necessary  to  prepare  and  smooth  the  way  for  his  business; 
that  is,  to  insinuate  himself  by  his  manners,  not  only  into  the  houses, 
but  into  the  confidence  of  the  most  considerable  people  of  that  place ; 
to  contribute  to  their  pleasures,  and  insensibly  not  to  be  looke<l  upon  as 
a  stranger  himself.  A  skilful  minister  may  very  possibly  be  doing  his 
master^s  business  full  as  well,  in  doing  the  honours  gracefully  and  gen- 
teelly of  a  ball  or  a  supper,  as  if  he  were  laboriously  writing  a  protocol 
in  his  closet  The  Marshal  d^Harcourt,  by  his  magnificence,  his  man- 
ners, and  his  politeness,  blunted  the  edge  of  the  long  aversion  which 
the  Spaniards  had  to  the  French.  The  court  and  the  grandees  were 
personally  fond  of  him,  and  frequented  his  house;  and  were  at  least  in- 
sensibly brought  to  prefer  a  French  to  a  German  yoke;  which  I  am 
convinceil  would  never  have  happened,  had  Oomte  d'Harrach  been  Mar- 
^•hnl  d'Haroourt,  or  the  Mar6chal  d'Harcourt  Oomte  d'llarrach.  Tlie 
Oomte  d'Estrades  had,  by  $es  manOres  poliei  et  lianUi,  fonnet!  such 
c<»nnections,  and  gauied  such  an  interest  in  the  repnblic  of  the  United 
Provinces,  that  Monsieur  de  Witt,  the  then  Pensionary  of  Holland,  often 
applied  to  him  to  ane  his  interest  with  his  friend,  both  in  Holland  and 
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the  utNer  proTinces,  whenever  he  (De  Witt)  had  a  iliffienlt  point  whien 
he  wanted  to  carry.  This  was  certainly  not  brought  about  by  his  Icnowl- 
edfrc  of  books,  but  of  men :  dancini?,  fencing,  and  riding,  with  a  little 
military  architecture,  were  no  doubt  the  top  of  his  education ;  and  if 
be  Icpew  that  collegium^  in  Latin,  signified  college  in  French,  it  must 
haTe  been  by  accident.  But  he  knew  what  was  more  useful :  from  thir- 
teen years  old,  he  had  been  in  the  great  worUl,  and  had  read  men  and 
women  so  long,  that  he  could  then  read  them  at  sight 

Talking  the  other  day,  upon  this  and  other  subjects,  all  relative  to 
you,  with  one  who  knows  and  loves  you  very  well,  and  expressing  my 
anxiety  and  wishes  that  your  exterior  accomplishments,  as  a  man  of 
fashion,  might  adorn,  and  at  least  equal  your  intrinsie  merit  as  a  nmn 
of  sense  and  honour ;  the  person  interrupted  me,  and  said,  Set  your 
heart  at  rest ;  that  never  will  or  can  happen.  It  is  not  in  character ; 
that  gentleness,  that  douceur^  those  attentions  which  you  wish  him  to 
have,  are  not  in  his  nature :  and  do  what  you  will,  nay,  let  him  do  what 
he  will,  he  can  never  acquire  them.  Nature  may  be  a  little  disguised 
and  altered  by  care ;  but  can  by  no  means  whatsoever  be  totally  forced 
and  changed.  I  denied  this  principle  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  admit* 
ting,  however,  that  in  many  respects  our  nature  was  not  to  be  changed; 
and  asserting,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  others  it  might  by  care  be  very 
much  altered  and  improved,  so  as  in  truth  to  be  changed :  that  I  took 
those  exterior  ac<H>mp]ishment8,  which  we  had  been  talking  of^  to  be 
mere  modes,  and  absolutely  depending  upon  the  will,  and  upon  custom ; 
and  that,  therefore,  I  was  convinced  that  your  good  sense,  which  must 
shew  you  tho  im|)ortance  of  them,  would  make  you  resolve  at  all 
events  to  acquire  them,  even  in  spite  of  nature,  if  nature  be  in  Uie  case. 
Our  dispute,  which  lasted  a  great  while,  ended,  as  Voltaire  observer 
that  disputes  in  England  are  apt  to  do,  in  a  wager  of  fifty  guineas; 
which  I  myself  am  to  decide  upon  honour,  and  of  which  this  is  a  faith- 
ful copy.  If  you  think  I  shall  win  it,  you  may  go  my  halves  if  you 
please;  declare  yourself  in  time.  This  I  declare,  that  I  would  moet 
cheerfully  give  a  thousand  guineas  to  win  those  fifty:  you  may  secure 
them  me  if  you  please. 

I  grow  very  impatient  for  your  future  letters  from  the  several  courts 
of  Mpnheim,  Bonn,  Hanover,  ^.,  ho.  And  I  desire  that  your  letters 
may  be  to  me,  what  I  do  not  desire  they  should  be  to  any  body  else,  I 
mean  ftiU  of  yourself.  Let  the  egotism,  a  figure  which  upon  all  other 
''^Aasions  I  detest,  be  your  only  one  to  me.  Trifies  that  concern  you  are 
ttAt  triflea  to  me ;  and  my  knowledge  of  them  may  poesibly  be  useftd  t9 
roo.    Adieu.    Le»  graces^  le$  gracee,  U$  graeei. 


LETTER  COLXXXII. 

Lomo*,  Jmu  n,C  &  1761 

Hr  nxAR  Fboend:  1  direct  this  letter  to  Mayence,  where  I  think  it  is 
likelv  to  meet  you,  supposing,  as  I  do,  that  you  staid  three  weeks  at 
Manheim  after  the  date  of  your  last  from  thence;  but  should  you  hnvo 
staid  longer  at  Manheim,  to  which  I  have  no  objection,  it  will  wait  fo^ 
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yon  at  llayenoe.  Mayence  will  not,  I  believe,  have  charms  to  detair 
TOTi  above  a  week;  so  that  I  reckon  you  will  be  at  Bonn  at  the  end  <^ 
July,  N.  S.  There  yon  may  stay  just  as  little  or  as  long  as  you  please, 
and  then  proceed  to  Hanover. 

J  had  a  letter  by  the  last  post  from  a  relation  of  mine  at  Hanover. 
Mr.  Stanhope  Aspinwall,  who  is  in  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  office,  and 
has  lately  been  appointed  the  King's  Minister  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers;  a 
post  which,  notwithstanding  your  views  of  foreign  atlairs,  I  believe  you 
do  not  envy  him.  He  tells  me  in  that  letter,  there  are  very  good 
lodgings  to  be  had  at  one  Mrs.  Meyer's,  the  next  door  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's,  which  he  otfers  to  take  for  you:  I  have  desired  him  tu  do 
it,  in  case  Mrs.  Meyers  will  wait  for  yon  till  the  latter  end  of  August,  or 
the  beginning  of  September,  N.  S.,  which,  I  suppose,  is  about  the  lime 
when  you  will  be  at  Hanover.  You  will  tind  this  Mr.  Aspinwall  of 
great  use  to  you  there.  He  will  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  serve 
you:  he  has  been  twice  or  thrice  at  Hanover,  and  knows  all  the  allures 
there:  he  is  very  well  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  will  putFyou  tliere. 
Moreover,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  work  there  as  a  volunteer  in  that 
bureau^  he  will  assist  and  inform  you.  In  short,  he  is  a  very  honest, 
sensible,  and  informed  man;  mats  nspayepas  b^aucoup  de  sajigure;  il 
dbiLU  mime  du  priviUge  qu^ont  le$  hommes  d^itre  laids;  et  il  ne  sera  pat 
en  reste  aveo  lee  lions  et  Us  leopards  quHl  trouvera  d  Alger, 

As  you  are  entirely  master  of  the  time  when  you  will  leave  Bonn 
and  go  to  Hanover,  so  are  you  master  to  stay  at  Hanover  as  long  as  you 
please,  and  to  go  from  thence  where  you  please;  provided  that  at 
Christmas  you  are  at  Berlin,  for  the  beginning  of  the  Carnival:  tliis  I 
would  not  have  you  say  at  Hanover,  considering  the  mutual  disposition 
of  those  two  courts ;  but  when  anybody  asks  you  where  you  are  to  go  next, 
say,  thatytm  propose  rambling  in  Germany,  at  Brunswick,  Cassel,  &c.,  till 
the  next  spring;  when  you  intend  to  be  in  Flanders,  in  your  way  to 
England.  I  take  Berlin,  at  this  time,  to  be  the  politest,  the  most 
shining,  and  the  most  useful  court  in  £urope  for  a  young  fellow  to  be 
at:  and  therefore  I  would  upon  no  account  not  have  you  there,  for  at 
least  a  couple  of  months  of  the  Carnival.  If  you  are  as  well  received, 
and  pass  your  time  as  well,  at  Bonn,  as  I  believe  you  wiU,  I  would 
advise  yon  to  remain  there  till  about  the  20th  of  August,  N.  S.;  in 
four  days  you  will  be  at  Hanover.  As  for  your  stay  there,  it  must 
be  shorter  or  longer,  according  to  certain  circumstances  tohich  you  know 
of;  supposing  them  at  the  best,  then,  stay  within  a  week  or  ten  days 
of  the  King's  return  to  England;  but  supposing  them  at  the  worst, 
your  stay  must  not  be  too  short,  for  reasons  which  you  also  know ;  no 
resentment  must  either  appear  or  be  suspected;  therefore,  at  wtirst,  I 
think  yon  must  remain  there  a  month,  and  at  best.,  as  long  as  cTer  yoa 
please.  But  I  am  convinced  that  all  will  turn  out  very  well  for  you 
there.  Everybody  is  engaged  or  inclined  to  help  you ;  the  ministers,  Eng^ 
lish  and  German,  the  principal  ladies,  and  most  of  the  foreign  minis* 
ters;  so  that  I  may  apply  to  you,  nullum  numen  abest,  si  sit  prutltnHa, 
Du  Perron  will,  I  believe,  be  back  there,  from  Tarin,  inucli  about  tVtf 
time  you  get  there:  pray  be  very  attentive  to  him,  and  connect  your 
^<>lf  with  him  as  much  as  ever  you  can;  for,  besides  that  he  is  a  sore 
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pretty  and  well-infonned  man,  he  is  very  tnuoh  in  fashion  at  HaLover, 
18  personally  very  well  with  the  King,  and  certain  ladies;  so  that  a 
Tisible  intimacy  and  connection  with  him  will  do  yon  credit  and  ser- 
vice. Pray  cultivate  Monsieur  Hop,  the  Dutch  minister,  who  has  always 
been  very  much  my  friend,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  be  yours;  his  manners,  it  is 
true  are  not  very  engagi ng ;  he  is  rough,  but  he  is  sincere.  It  is  very  useful 
sometimes  to  see  the  things  which  one  ought  to  avoid,  as  it  is  right 
to  see  very  often  those  which  one  ought  to  imitate:  and  my  friend  Hop's 
manners  will  frequently  point  out  to  you,  what  yours  ought  to  be  by 
the  rule  of  contraries. 

Congreve  points  out  a  sort  of  critics,  to  whom  he  says  that  we  are 
doubly  obliged. 

Roles  for  good  writing  they  with  palm  liidlte« 
Then  ahew  us  irtuit  is  bad,  bj  what  th^  write. 

It  is  certain  that  Monsieur  Hop,  with  the  best  heart  in  the  world,  and 
a  thousand  good  qualities,  has  a  thousand  enemies,  and  hardly  a  Mend; 
singly  from  the  roughness  of  his  manners. 

N.  B.  I  heartily  wish  you  could  have  staid  long  enough  at  ICanhoim, 
to  have  been  seriously  and  desperately  in  love  with  Madame  de  Taxis; 
who,  I  suppose,  is  a  proud,  insolent,  fine  lady,  and  who  would  conse- 
quently have  expected  attentions  little  short  of  adoration:  nothing 
would  do  you  more  good  than  such  a  passion,  and  I  live  in  hopes  that 
somebody  or  other  will  be  able  to  excite  such  an  one  in  you;  your  hour 
may  not  yet  be  come,  but  it  will  come.  Love  ha?  not  been  unaptly 
compared  to  the  small-pox.  whioL  most  people  have  sooner  or  later. 
Iphigenia  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  Oimon:  I  wish  some  Hanover 
Ipliigenia  may  try  her  skill  upon  you. 

I  recommend  to  you  again,  though  I  have  already  done  it  twice  or 
thrice^  to  speak  German,  even  a<fecte<lly,  while  yon  are  at  Hanover; 
wliicli  will  shew  that  you  prefer  that  language,  and  Ije  of  more  use  to 
you  there  with  iomebody^  than  you  can  imagine.  When  you  carry  my 
letters  to  Monsieur  Munchausen,  and  Monsieur  Schwiegeldt,  address 
yourself  to  them  in  German;  ihe  latter  speaks  iVench  very  well,  but 
the  former  extremely  ill.  Shew  great  attention  to  Madame  Munchausen's 
daughter,  who  is  a  great  favourite;  those  little  trities  please  mothers, 
and  sometimes  fathen*,  extremely.  Observe  and  you  will  find,  almost 
universally,  that  the  least  things  either  please  or  displease  most;  because 
they  necessarily  imply,  either  a  verv  strong  desire  of  obliging,  or  an  unpar- 
donable indifference  about  it.  I  will  give  you  a  ridiculous  instance  enough 
af  this  truth,  from  my  own  experience.  When  I  was  ambassador  the 
firtt  time  in  Holland,  Oomte  de  Wassenaer  and  his  wife,  people  of  the 
first  rank  and  consideration,  had  a  little  boy  of  about  ttiree  years  old, 
of  whom  they  were  exceedingly  fond:  in  order  to  make  my  court  to 
them,  I  was  sc  too,  and  used  to  take  the  child  often  upon  my  lap,  and 
play  with  him.  One  day  his  nose  was  very  snotty,  upt)n  which  I  took 
out  my  handkerchief  and  wiped  it  for  him;  this  raised  a  loud  laugh, 
and  they  called  me  a  very  handy  nurse;  but  the  father  and  mother 
were  so  pleased  with  it,  that  to  this  day  it  u>  an  anecdote  in  the  &mily 
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tmd  I  n%Y'ic  re^Miive  a  !^tter  from  Oomte  Wassenaer,  but  1m  makes  mn 
Uie  eomplitiidn:;a  du  mfrreum  que  fai  moueh^  autrrfou;  who,  by  ths 
way,  I  am  a89ared,  is  now  the  prettiest  yoan^  fellow  in  Holland.  Wlier^ 
ooe  would  gain  people,  remember  that  nothing  is  little.    Adieu. 


LETTER  OOLXXXiU. 

LoaxKnr,  Jwie  UtO.8.  HBS. 

Mt  dear  Fuibnd  :  As  I  have  reason  to  icar,  from  your  last  letter  of 
the  18th,  N.  8.,  from  Manheim,  that  all,  or  at  least  most  of  my  letters 
to  you,  since  you  left  Paris,  have  miscarried ;  I  think  it  requisite,  at  all 
events,  to  repeat  in  this,  the  necessary  parts  of  those  several  .otters,  as 
fEU*  as  they  relate  t-o  your  future  motions. 

I  suppose  that  this  will  either  find  you,  or  be  but  a  few  day^  before 
jVBi  at  Bonn,  where  it  is  directed :  and  I  suppose  too,  that  yon  have  fixed 
your  time  for  going  from  thence  to  Hatiover.  If  things  turn  0tU  i^eU  at 
Man&ver^  as  in  my  opinion  they  will,  Chi  ttd  hens  non  $i  mn^mi,  stay 
there  till  a  week  or  ten  days  before  tlie  King  sets  out  for  England;  b';^, 
should  they  turn  ou^  ill^  which  I  oannot  imagine,  stay  however  a  moatb, 
that  your  departure  may  not  seem  a  step  *«f  discontent  or  peevishness ; 
the  very  su«piciun  of  which  is  by  aU  means  to  be  avoided.  Whenever 
you  leave  Hanover,  be  it  sooner  or  be  it  later,  where  would  you  go  ? 
Lei  i  Padrone^  and  I  give  you  your  onoice :  would  you  pass  the  months 
of  November  and  December  at  Brunswick,  Oassel,  &c  t  Would  you 
Qtioose  to  go  for  a  couple  uf  months  to  Ratisbon,  where  you  would  be 
7ery  well  recommende<i  to,  and  treated  by  theEing^s  Electoral  Minister, 
the  Baron  de  B^hr,  and  where  you  would  improve  your  ju$  pubU^imf 
or  would  you  .*ather  go  directly  to  Berlin,  and  stay  tliere  till  the  end  of 
the  Oarai^aU  Two  or  three  months  at  Berlin  are,  considering  all  cir- 
cumstances, necessary  for  you ;  and  the  Carnival  months  are  the  best ; 
pour  U  rmte  dicilez  en  dormer  reee^rt^  et  $ans  appel  oomme  cTabue.  I^i 
me  know  yoTir  decree,  when  you  have  /brmed  it.  Your  good  or  ill  suc- 
cess at  Hanover  will  have  a  very  great  influence  upon  your  subsequent 
character,  tigure,  and  fortune  in  the  world ;  therefore  I  confess,  that  I 
am  more  anxious  about  it,  tlian  ever  bride  was  on  her  wedding-night, 
when  wishes,  hopes,  fears,  and  doubts,  tumultuously  agitate,  please,  and 
terrify  her.  It  is  your  first  crisis :  'lie  character  which  you  will  acquiro 
there  will,  joore  or  Jess^  b^  ^hat  -vhich  will  abide  by  you  for  the  rest  of 
your  life.  You  will  t>e  'jried  and  judged  there,  not  as  a  boy,  but  as  a 
man ;  and  from  that  moment  there  is  no  appeal  for  character ;  it  is  fixed. 
To  form  that  ebaraoter  advantageously,  you  have  three  objects  particu- 
larly to  attend  to:  your  character  as  a  man  of  morality,  truth,  and 
honour .  your  knowledge  in  the  objects  of  your  destinatioa,  as  a  maa 
of  business ;  and  your  engafpng  and  insinuating  address,  air  and  maimers^ 
as  a  courtier ;  the  sure  and  only  steps  to  fisivour.  Merit  at  courts,  witb- 
Dut  favour,  will  do  little  or  nothing ;  favour,  without  merit,  will  do  a 
good  deal :  but  favour  and  merit  together  will  do  every  thing.  Favour 
at  courts  depends  upon  so  many,  such  trifling,  such  unexpected,  and  un- 
foreseen events^  that  a  good  courtier  most  attend  to  every  oiroiusstaBOH 
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'.owever  little,  that  either  does,  or  can  hapT>en;  he  mast  ha/e  no  ah* 
sr.noes,  no  di$traetion$ ;  he  must  not  say,  ^*  I  did  not  mind  it;  who  would 
have  thought  itf^  He  ought  both  to  hare  minded,  and  to  have  thouc^ht 
it.  A  chamber-maid  has  sometimes  caused  revolutions  in  courts,  wluch 
have  produced  others  in  kingdoms.  Were  I  to  make  my  way  to  favour 
in  a  court,  1  would  neither  wilfully,  nor  by  negligence,  ^ve  a  doff  or  a 
cat  there  reason  to  dis^like  me.  Two  piee-ffrUehea^  well  mstructed,  you 
know,  made  the  fortune  of  De  Luines  with  Lewis  XIII.  Every  step  a 
man  makes  at  court  requires  as  much  attention  and  circum3(iection,  as 
those  which  were  made  formerly  between  hot  ploughshares,  in  the  Or* 
de<U,  or  fierv  trials;  which,  in  tliose  times  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
were  looked  upon  as  demonstrations  of  innocence  or  guilt.    Direct  your 

principal  battery,  at  Hanover,  at  tlie  D —  of  N ^"s :  there  are  many  very 

weak  places  in  tliat  citadel;  where,  with  a  very  little  skill,  you  cannot 
£ftil  making  a  great  impression.  Ask  for  his  ordens  ^^  every  thing  you 
do ;  talk  Austrian  and  Antigallican  to  him ;  and,  as  soon  as  yon  are  upon 
a  foot  of  talking  easily  to  him,  tell  him  en  badinanty  that  his  skill  and 
sucoesa  in  thirty  or  forty  elections  in  England  leave  you  no  reason  to 
doubt  of  his  carrying  his  election  for  Frankfort ;  and  that  you  look  upon 
the  Archduke  as  his  Member  for  the  Empire.  In  his  hours  of  festivity 
and  compotation,  drop,  that  he  puts  you  in  mind  of  what  Sir  William 
Temple  says  of  the  Pensionary  De  Witt ;  who  at  that  time  governed 
half  Europe ;  that  he  appeared  at  balls,  assemblies,  and  public  places,  as 
if  he  had  nothing  ebe  to  do,  or  to  tliink  of,  Wlien  he  talks  to  you  upon 
foreign  affairs,  which  he  will  often  do,  say  that  you  really  cannot  presume 
to  give  any  opinion  of  your  own  upon  those  matters,  looking  upim  your- 
self at  Dresent,  only  as  a  poste^cript  to  the  corpa  diplomatique;  but  that, 
if  his  Grace  will  be  pleased  to  make  you  an  additional  volume  to  it, 
though  but  in  duodeeimoy  you  will  do  your  best,  that  he  shall  neither  be 
ashamed  nor  repent  of  it.  He  loves  to  have  a  favourite,  and  to  open 
himself  to  that  favourite :  he  has  now  no  such  person  with  him ;  the 
place  is  vacant,  and  if  you  have  dexterity  you  may  till  it.  In  one  thing 
alone,  do  not  humour  him;  I  mean  drinking;  for,  as  I  believe,  you  have 
never  yet  been  drunk,  you  do  not  yourself  know  how  you  can  bear  jour 
wine,  and  what  a  little  too  much  of  it  may  make  you  do  or  say .  you 
mi^t  possibly  kick  down  all  you  had  done  before. 

Tou  do  ntit  love  gaming,  and  I  thank  God  for  it;  but  at  Hanover  I 
would  have  you  shew,  and  profess  a  particular  dislike  to  play,  so  as  to 
decline  it  upon  all  occasions,  unless  where  one  may  be  wanted  to  makt 
a  fourth  at  whist  or  quadrille;  and  then  take  care  to  declare  it  the  resuU 
of  your  complaisance,  not  of  your  inclinations.  Without  such  precaution, 
you  may  very  possibly  be  suspected,  though  ni\}ustly,  of  loving  play,  upoir 
account  of  my  tbrmer  passion  for  it;  and  such  a  suspicion  would  do  yoo 
a  great  deal  of  hurt,  especialhr  witli  the  King,  who  detects  gamii:^  I 
ziiuat  end  tbi^  abruptly.    Goa  bless  you  1 
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Mt  d«ar  Friend:  Versatilii)r  as  a  courtier  may  bo  almost  deoidve 
to  you  hereafter ;  that  is,  it  may  conduce  to,  or  retard  your  preferment 
in  your  omtu  destination.  The  first  reputation  goes  a  great  way;  and 
if  you  fix  a  good  one  at  Hanover,  it  will  operate  also  to  your  advantage 
in  Enghmd.  The  trade  of  a  courtier  is  as  much  a  trade  as  that  of  a 
shoemaker ;  add  he  who  applies  himself  the  most,  will  work  the  best : 
the  only  difficulty  is  to  distinguish  (what  I  am  sure  you  have  sense 
enough  to  distinguish)  between  the  right  and  proper  qualifications  and 
their  kindred  faidts ;  for  there  is  but  a  line  between  every  perfection 
and  its  neighbouring  imperfection.  As,  for  example,  you  must  be  ex- 
tremely well-bred  and  polite,  but  without  the  troublesome  forms  and 
stiffhess  of  ceremony.  You  must  be  respectful  and  assenting,  but  with* 
out  being  servile  and  abject.  You  must  be  frauk,  but  without  indiscre- 
tion ;  and  close,  without  being  costive.  You  must  keep  up  dignity  of 
character,  without  the  least  pride  of  birth  or  rank.  You  must  be  gay 
within  all  the  bounds  of  decency  and  respect;  and  grave  without  the 
affectation  of  wisdom,  which  does  not  become  the  age  of  twenty.  You 
must  be  essentially  secret,  without  being  dark  and  mysterious.  Yon 
must  be  firm,  and  even  bold,  but  with  great  seeming  modesty. 

With  these  qualifications,  which,  by  the  way,  are  all  in  your  own 
power.  I  will  answer  for  your  success,  not  only  at  Hanover,  but  at  any 
court  m  Europe.  And  I  am  not  sorry  that  you  begin  your  apprentice- 
ship at  a  little  one;  because  you  must  be  more  circums|>ect,  and  more 
upon  your  guard  there,  than  at  a  great  one,  where  every  little  thing  is 
not  known  nor  reported. 

When  you  write  to  me,  or  to  anybody  else,  ft^om  thence,  take  care 
that  your  letters  contain  commendations  of  all  that  you  see  and  hear 
there ;  for  they  will  most  of  them  be  opened  and  read ;  but,  as  frequent 
couriers  will  come  from  Hanover  to  England,  you  may  sometimes  write 
to  me  without  reserve ;  and  put  your  letters  into  a  very  little  box,  which 
you  may  send  safely  by  some  of  them. 

I  must  not  omit  mentioning  to  you,  that  at  the  Duke  of  Newoastlo^a 
table,  where  you  will  frequently  dine,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  drinking; 
be  upon  your  guard  against  it,  both  upon  account  of  your  health,  which 
would  not  bear  it,  and  of  the  consequences  of  your  being  flustered  and 
heated  with  wine :  it  might  engage  you  in  scrapes  and  frolics,  which  the 
King  (who  is  a  very  sober  man  himself)  detests.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  should  not  seem  too  grave  and  too  wise  to  drink  like  the  rest  of  the 
company ;  therefore  use  art :  mix  water  with  your  wine ;  do  not  drink 
all  that  is  in  the  glass;  and  if  detected,  and  [tressed  to  drink  more,  do 
not  cry  out  sobriety ;  but  say,  that  you  have  lately  been  out  of  order, 
that  you  are  subject  to  mflammatory  complaints,  and  that  you  must  beg 
to  be  excused  for  the  present.  A  young  fellow  ought  to  be  wiser  than 
he  should  seem  to  be;  and  an  old  fellow  ought  to  seem  wise  whethei 
he  ro&Uy  be  so  or  not. 

During  your  stay  at  Hanover,  I  would  have  you  make  two  or  three 
exoundons  to  parts  of  that  Electorate:  the  Hartz,  where  the  sUyer 
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mines  are;  €k>ttingei^  for  the  Universitj;  Stade,  for  what  oomineroe 
there  is.  Ton  shoold  also  go  to  Zell.  In  short,  see  everything  that  is 
to  be  seen  there,  and  inform  yourself  well  of  all  the  details  of  that 
country.  Qo  to  Hamburgh  for  three  or  four  days,  and  know  the  con- 
stitution of  that  little  Hanseatic  Kenublic,  and  inform  yourself  well  of 
the  nature  of  the  King  of  Denmark^s  pretensions  to  it. 

If  all  things  turn  out  right  for  you  at  Hanover,  I  would  have  you 
make  it  your  head-quarters,  till  about  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the 
Ring  leaves  it;  and  then  go  to  Brunswick,  which,  though  a  little,  b  a 
very  polite,  pretty  court.  You  may  stay  there  a  fortniglit  or  three 
weeks,  as  you  like  it;  and  from  thence  go  to  Cassel,  and  there  stay  till 
you  go  to  itterlin;  where  I  would  have  you  be  by  Ohristmas.  At  Han- 
>yer  you  will  very  easily  get  good  letters  of  recommendation  to  Bruns- 
jvick  and  to  Cassel.  You  do  not  want  any  to  Berlin ;  however,  I  will 
lend  you  one  for  Voltaire  J  propos  of  Berlin,  be  very  reserved  and 
cautious  while  at  Hanover,  as  to  that  King  and  that  country ;  both 
f^hich  are  detested,  because  feared  by  everybody  there,  from  his  M<ges* 
ty  down  to  the  meanest  peasant:  but,  however,  they  both  extremely 
ieserve  your  utmost  attention :  and  you  will  see  the  arts  and  wisdom 
of  government  better  in  that  country,  now,  than  in  any  other  in  Europe. 
ToQ  may  stay  three  months  at  Berlin,  if  you  like  it,  as  I  believe  you 
will ;  and  aftier  that  I  hope  we  shall  meet  here  again. 

Of  all  tlie  places  in  the  world  (I  repeat  it  once  more)  establish  a  good 
reputation  at  Hanover,  etfaites  voub  valoir  2(i,  autant  quHl  e$t  potsihU^ 
f<ir  le  brillant^  lei  manUres^  et  la  graces.  Indeed  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  you,  and  will  make  any  future  application  to  tlie  King  in 
your  behalf  very  easy.  He  is  more  taken  by  those  little  things,  than 
any  man,  or  even  woman,  that  I  ever  knew  in  my  lite :  and  I  do  not 
wonder  at  him.  In  short,  exert  to  the  utmost  all  your  means  and 
powers  to  please :  and  remember  that  he  who  pleases  the  most,  will  rise 
the  soonest  and  tiie  highest.  Try  but  once  the  pleasure  and  advantage 
of  pleatiiiig,  and  I  will  answer  that  you  will  never  more  neglect  Uie 
means. 

I  send  3'ou  herewith  two  letters,  the  one  to  Monsieur  Munchausen, 
the  other  to  Monsieur  Schweigeldt,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  a  venr 
sensible  knowing  man.  They  will*  both,  I  am  sure,  be  extremely  civil 
to  you,  and  carry  you  into  the  best  company ;  and  then  it  is  your  busi* 
ness  to  pl\^a:)e  that  cctmpany.  I  never  was  more  anxious  about  any 
period  of  your  life,  than  I  am  about  this,  your  Hanover  expedition,  it 
Deing  of  so  much  more  consequence  to  you  than  any  other.  If  I  hear 
from  thence,  that  you  are  liked  and  loved  there,  for  yonr  air,  you  man- 
ners, and  addres^  as  well  as  esteemed  for  your  knowledge,  I  shall  be  th^ 
lappieat  man  in  tho  world.  Judge  then  what  I  must  m,  if  it  happena 
ot£erwise.    Adieu. 
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Mt  diab  Fbiixd  :  By  my  calculation  this  letter  may  probably  arrira 
at  Hanover  three  or  fonr  days  befi>re  you;  and  as  I  am  sni;e  of  its  ar- 
riving there  safe,  it  shall  contain  the  most  material  points  that  I  have 
n)entioned  in  my  several  letters  to  you  since  you  left  Paris,  as  if  yon 
had  received  but  few  of  them,  which  may  very  probably  be  the  case. 

As  for  your  stav  at  Hanover,  it  muiit  not  in  all  events  be  less  than  a 
month ;  but  if  things  turn  out  to  your  sati^aetion^  it  may  be  just  as 
long  as  you  please.  From  thence  you  may  go  wherever  yon  like ;  for  1 
have  so  good  an  opinion  of  your  judgment,  that  I  tliink  you  will  com- 
bine and  weigh  all  circumstances,  and  choose  the  properest  places. 
Would  you  saunter  at  some  of  the  small  courts,  as  Brunswick,  Uassel, 
&c,  till  the  Carnival  at  Berlin  ?  Yon  are  master.  Would  you  pass  a 
couple  of  months  at  Ratisbon,  which  might  not  be  ill  employedt  A  la 
bonne  heure.  Would  you  go  to  Brussels,  stay  a  month  or  two  there 
with  Dayrolles,  and  from  thence  to  Mr.  Yorke,  at  the  Hague?  With 
all  my  heart.  Or,  lastly,  would  you  go  to  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm  t 
Lei  ^  anche  Padrone:  choose  entirely  for  y<»urself,  without  any  further 
instructions  from  me ;  only  let  me  know  your  determination  in  time, 
that  I  may  settle  your  credit,  in  case  you  go  to  places  where  at  present 
you  have  ncme.  Your  object  should  be  to  see  the  mores  mtUtorum 
hominum  et  urbes  ;  begin  and  end  it  where  you  please. 

By  what  you  have  already  seen  of  the  Gennan  courts,  I  am  sure  you 
roust  have  observed  that  they  are  much  more  nice  and  scrupulous,  in 
points  of  ceremony,  respect  and  attention,  than  the  greater  courts  of 
France  and  England.  You  will,  therefore,  I  am  i)ersuaded,  attend  to 
the  minutest  circnmstances  of  address  and  behaviour,  particularly  during 
your  stay  at  Hanover,  which  (I  will  repeat  it,  though  I  have  said  it 
often  to  vou  already)  is  the  most  important  preliminary  period  of  your 
whole  lira.  Nobody  in  the  world  is  more  exact,  in  all  points  of  good- 
breeding,  than  the  King;  and  it  is  the  part  of  every  man*s  character, 
that  he  informs  himself  of  first.  The  least  negligence,  or  the  slightest 
inattention,  reported  to  him,  may  do  you  infinite  prejudice ;  as  theif 
contraries  would  service. 

If  Jjord  Albemarle  (as  I  believe  he  did^  trusted  von  with  the  secret 
afl&Srs  of  his  department,  let  the  Duke  or  Newcastle  know  that  he  did 
so;  which  will  be  an  inducement  to  him  to  trust  you  too,  and  possibiy 
to  employ  you  in  affairs  of  consequence.  Tell  him  that,  though  yon  are 
young,  you  know  the  importance  of  secrecy  in  business,  and  can  keep 
a  secret ;  that  I  have  always  inculcated  this  doctrine  into  you,  and  haw 
moreover,  strictly  forbidden  you  ever  to  communicate,  even  to  me,  any 
matters  of  a  secret  nature,  which  you  may  happen  to  be  trusted  with  io 
the  course  of  business. 

As  for  business,  I  tltink  I  can  trust  you  to  yourself;  but  I  wish  1 
could  say  as  much  for  you  with  regard  to  those  exterior  accomplish- 
ments, which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  smooth  and  shorten  the  way 
to  it    Half  the  business  is  done,  when  one  has  gained  the  heart  tAd 
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ilie  affectiins  of  those  with  whom  one  is  to  transact  it.  Air  and  address 
must  hegin^  manners  and  attention  most  finish  that  work.  I  will  let 
you  into  one  secret  concerning  mjself ;  wliich  is,  that  I  owe  much  more 
of  the  snccess  which  I  have  had  in  the  world,  to  my  manners,  than  to 
any  superior  degree  of  merit  or  Icnowledge.  I  desired  to  please,  and  I 
neglected  none  of  the  means.  This,  I  can  assure  yon,  without  any  false 
modesty,  is  the  truth.  You  have  more  knowledge  than  I  had  at  your 
age,  but  then  I  had  much  more  attention  and  good-breeding  than  you. 
Coll  it  vanity,  if  you  please,  and  possibly  it  was  so ;  but  iny  great  object 
was  to  make  every  man  I  met  with  like  me,  and  every  woman  love  me. 
I  often  succeeded;  but  whyf  By  taking  great  pains,  for  otherwise  I 
never  should ;  my  figure  by  no  means  entitled  me  to  it;  and  I  had  cer- 
tainly an  up-hill  game;  whereas  your  countenance  would  help  you.  If 
you  made  the  most  of  it,  and  proscribed  for  ever  the  guilty,  gloomy, 
and  funereal  part  of  it.  Dress,  address,  and  air,  would  become  your 
best  countenance,  and  make  your  little  figure  pass  very  well. 

If  you  have  time  to  read  at  Hanover,  pray  let  the  books  you  read  be 
all  relative  to  the  history  and  constitution  of  that  country ;  which  I 
would  have  you  know  as  correctly  as  any  Hanoverian  in  the  whole 
Electorate,  inform  yourself  of  the  powers  t)f  the  States,  and  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  several  judicatures ;  the  particular  articles  of 
trade  and  commerce  of  Bremen,. Harbnrg,  and  Stade;  the  details  and 
value  of  the  mines  of  the  Hartz.  Two  or  three  short  books  will  give 
you  the  outlines  of  all  these  things;  and  conversation  turned  upontho^e 
subjects  will  do  the  rest,  and  better  than  books  can. 

Remember  of  all  things  to  speak  nothing  but  German  there;  make  it 
(to  express  myself  pedantically)  your  vernacular  language;  seem  to 
prefer  it  to  any  other ;  call  it  your  favourite  lani^age,  and  study  to  speak 
It  with  purity  and  elegance,  if  it  has  any.  This  will  not  only  make 
you  perfect  in  it,  but  will  please,  and  make  your  court  there  better  than 
any  thing.  A  propoa  of  languages:  Did  you  improve  your  Italian 
while  vou  were  at  Paris,  or  did  you  forget  it  ?  Had  vou  a  master  there; 
and  what  Italian  books  did  you  read  witli  him  ?  If  you  are  master  of 
Italian,  I  would  have  you  afterwards,  by  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity, learn  Spanish,  which  you  may  verv  easily,  and  in  a  very  little 
time  do ;  you  will  then,  in  the  course  of  your  foreign  business,  never 
be  obliged  to  employ,  pay,  or  trust  any  translator  for  any  European 
language. 

As  I  love  to  provide  eventually  for  every  thing  that  can  possibly  hap- 
pen, I  will  suppose  tlie  worst  that  can  befall  you  at  Hanover.  Ip  that 
case  I  would  have  you  go  immediately  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
beg  his  Grace's  advice,  or  rather  orders,  what  you  should  do ;  adding, 
that  his  advioe  will  always  be  orders  to  you.  Tou  will  tell  him,  that 
though  you  are  exceedingly  mortified,  you  are  much  less  so  than  you 
«honld  otherwise  be,  from  the  consideration,  that,  being  utterly  unknown 
to  his  M — J  his  objection  could  not  be  personal  to  you,  and  could  only 
arise  from  circumstances  which  it  was  not  in  your  power  either  to  pre- 
vent or  remedy ;  that  if  his  Grace  thought,  that  your  continuing  any 
longer  there  would  be  disagreeable,  you  entreated  him  to  tell  yon  so; 
vid  that  upon  the  whole,  yon  referred  yourself  entirely  to  him,  whoso 
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furdfin  yoa  should  most  sorupolonsly  obey.  Bat  this  prejLdatloQ,  I  dart 
say,  is  as  abundantly  aod  wi]l  prove  unnecessHry ;  however,  it  is  aJwaya 
right  to  be  prepared  for  all  events,  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best ;  it 
prevents  hurry  and  surprise,  twp  dangerous  situations  in  business ;  for 
I  juiow  no  one  thing  s^  useful,  so  necessary  in  all  business,  as  great 
coolness,  steadiness,  and  sang  Jroid:  they  give  an  incredible  advantage 
over  whoever  one  has  to  do  with. 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  16th,  N.  S.,  from  Mayence,  where 
I  find  that  you  have  diverted  yonrself  much  better  than  1  expecte<l.  I 
am  yery  welT  acquainted  with  Oomte  Cobentzers  character,  both  of 
parts  and  business.  He  could  have  given  you  letters  to  Bonn,  having 
formed V  reside(l  there  himself.  You  will  not  be  so  agreeably  eUctrP' 
fiedy  where  this  letter  wiU  find  you,  as  you  were  both  at  Manheim  and 
Jiayence ;  but  I  hope  you  may  meet  with  a  second  German  Mrs.  F— <1, 
who  may  make  you  forget  the  two  former  ones,  and  practice  your  Ger- 
man. Sucli  transient  passions  will  do  you  no  harm ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  great  deal  of  good ;  they  will  refine  your  manners,  and  quicken 
rour  attention ;  they  give  a  young  fellow  du  hrillant^  emii  bring  him 
into  &shion;  which  last  is  a  great  article  at  setting  out  in  the  world. 

I  have  wrote,  about  a  monOi  ago,  to  Lord  Albemarle,  to  thank  him 
for  all  his  kindnesses  to  you  ;  but  pray  have  you  done  as  much  f  Those 
are  the  necessary  attentions,  which  should  never  be  omitted,  especially 
in  the  beginning  of  life,  when  a  character  is  to  be  established. 

That  ready  wit,  which  you  so  partially  allow  me,  and  so  jubtJy  Sir 

Charles  Williams,  may  create  many  admirers;  but,  take  my  wonil  for 

It,  it  makes  few  friends.    It  shines  and  dazzles  like  the  noon-day  bon, 

but,  like  that  too,  is  very  i^t  to  scorch ;  and  therefore  is  always  faired. 

The  milder,  morning  and  evening,  light  and  heat  of  that  planet,  soothe 

and  calm  our  minds.    Good  sense,  complaisance,  sentleuess  of  manners, 

attentions,  and  graces,  are  the  only  things  that  truly  engage,  and  durablj 

keep  the  heart  at  long  run.    Never  seek  for  wit ;  if  it  presents  itself 

well  and  good :  but,  even  in  that  case,  let  your  judgment  interpose ; 

and  take  care  that  it  l^  not  at  the  expense  of  any  body.    Pope  saya 

very  truly, 

There  v  whooi  heeTea  hae  bleet  with  itore  of  wli| 
Tet  want  m  mnch  again  to  gotern  it. 

And  in  another  place,  I  doubt  with  too  much  truth, 

For  wit  and  iodgment  erer  are  at  strife 

Thon^  meiant  Aich  other's  aid,  Ulce  man  and  wUh.         , 

The  Germans  are  very  seldom  troubled  with  any  extraordinary  er  Jii- 
tions  or  effervescences  of  wit,  and  it  is  not  prudent  to  try  it  upon  them*, 
whoever  does,  qfendet  iolido. 

Remember  to  write  me  very  minute  accounts  of  all  your  transactions 
%t  Hanover,  for  they  excite  b<;>th  my  impatience  and  anxiety,     idle  a! 
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Mt  dbab  FsiBin>:  I  am  exxemely  concerned  at  the  retarn  of  youi 
old  asthmatic  complaint,  of  which  voar  letter  from  Oassel  of  the  28tb 
July,  N.  8^  informs  me.  I  believe  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  voar  own  neg- 
ligence; for,  notwithstanding  the  season  of  the  year,  ana  the  heat  atid 
agitation  of  travelling,  1  dare  swear  yon  have  not  taken  one  single  dose 
of  gentle,  cooling  (ihysic,  since  tliat  which  I  made  you  take  at  Bath.  I 
hope  you  are  now  better,  aqd  in  better  hands.  I  mean  in  Dr.  Ungo^ 
at  Hanover :  he  is  certainly  a  very  skilful  physician,  and  therefore  I 
desire  that  you  will  inform  him  most  minutely  of  your  own  case,  from 
your  first  attack  in  Oarniola,  to  this  last  at  Marpnrgh ;  and  not  only  fol* 
low  his  pre^riptions  exactly  at  present,  but  take  his  directions,  with 
regard  to  the  regimen  that  he  would  have  you  observe  to  prevent  the 
returns  of  this  complaint;  and,  in  case  of  any  returns,  the  immediate 
applications,  whether  external  or  internal,  that  he  would  have  you  make 
use  of.  Consider,  it  is  very  worth  your  while  to  submit  at  present  to 
any  course  of  medicine  or  diet,  to  any  restraint  or  confinement,  for  a 
time,  in  order  to  get  rid,  once  for  all,  of  so  troublesome  and  painful  a 
distemper;  the  returns  of  which  would  equally  break  in  upoa  your  busi- 
ness or  your  pleasures.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  which  is  plain  sense 
and  reason,  I  much  fear  that,  as  soon  as  ever  you  are  got  out  of  your 
present  distress,  you  will  take  no  preventive  care,  by  a  proper  course 
of  medicines  and  regimen;  but,  like  most  people  of  your  age,  think  it 
impossible  that  you  ever  should  be  ill  again.  However,  if  yon  will  not 
be  wise  for  your  own  sake,  I  desire  you  will  be  so  for  mine,  and  most 
scrupulously  observe  Dr.  Hugo*s  present  and  future  directions. 

Hanover,  where  I  take  it  for  granted  you  are,  is  at  present  the  seat 
and  centre  of  foreign  negociations ;  there  are  ministers  from  almost 
every  court  in  Europe ;  and  you  have  a  fine  opportunity  of  displaying 
with  modesty,  in  conversation,  your  knowledge  of  the  matters  now  in 
agitation.  The  chief  I  take  to  be  the  Election  of  the  Kin^  of  the  Ro- 
mans, which,  though  I  despair  of,  heartily  wish  i^ere  brought  about, 
for  two  reasons.  The  first  is,  that  I  think  it  may  prevent  a  war  upon 
the  death  of  the  present  Emperor,  who,  though  young  and  healthy,  may 
possibly  die,  as  youne  and  healthy  people  otlen  do.  The  other  is,  the 
very  reason  that  makes  some  powers  oppose  it,  and  others  dislike  it, 
who  do  not  openly  oppose  it ;  I  mean,  that  it  may  tend  to  make  the 
imperial  dignity  hereditary  in  the  House  of  Austria ;  which  I  heartily 
wish,  together  with  a  very  great  increase  of  power  in  the  empire ;  tiU 
when,  Germany  will  never  be  any  thing  near  a  match  for  France.  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  shewed  his  superior  abilitied  in  nothing  more,  than  in 
thinking  no  pains  or  expense  too  great  to  break  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Austria  in  the  empire.  Ferdinand  bad  certainly  made  himself  abso- 
lute, and  the  empire  consequently  formidable  to  France,  if  that  Cardinal 
had  not  piously  adopted  the  Protestant  cause,  and  put  the  empire,  by 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  pretty  much  the  same  disjointed  situation 
ic  which  France    *»elf  was  before  Lewis  the  Eleventh ;  when  princet 
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of  \he  blood,  at  the  head  of  provinces,  and  Dukes  of  Brittany,  Sto^ 
always  opposed,  and  often  gave  laws  to  the  crown.  Nothing  but  mak- 
ing the  empire  hereditary  in  the  House  of  Austria,  can  give  it  that 
strength  and  etiiciency,  wliicli  T  wish  it  bad,  i\  e  the  sake  of  the  balance 
of  power.  For,  while  the  princes  of  the  empire  are  so  independent  of 
tlie  emperor,  so  divided  among  themselves,  and  so  open  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  best  bidders,  it  is  ridiculous  to  expect  that  Germany  ever 
will,  or  can  act  as  a  compact  and  well-united  body  against  France.  But 
as  this  notion  of  mine  would  as  little  please  $ome  of  our  frtendt^  as 
many  of  our  enemies,  I  would  not  advise  you,  though  you  should  be  of 
the  same  opinion,  to  declare  yourself  too  freely  so.  Could  the  Elect*>r 
Palatine  be  satisfied,  which  I  confess  will  be  difficult,  considering  the 
nature  of  his  pretensions,  the  tenaciousness  and  haughtiness  of  the  court 
of  Vienna,  (and  our  inability  to  do,  as  we  have  too  often  done,  their  work 
for  them^ ;  I  say,  if  the  Elector  Palatine  could  be  engaged  to  give  his 
vote,  I  should  think  it  would  be  right  to  proceed  to  the  election  with  a 
clear  ra^ority  of  five  votes ;  and  leave  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the 
Elector  of  Cologne,  to  protest  and  remonstrate  as  much  as  ever  they 
please.  The  former  is  too  wise,  and  the  latter  too  weak  in  every  respect, 
to  act  in  consequence  of  those  protests.  The  distracted  situation 
of  France,  with  its  ecclesiastical  and  parliamentary  quarrels,  not  to 
mention  the  illness  and  possibly  the  death  of  the  Dauphin,  will  make 
the  King  of  Prussia,  who  is  certainly  no  Frenchman  in  his  heart,  very 
cautious  how  he  acts  as  one.  The  Elector  of  Saxpny  will  be  influenced 
by  the  King  of  Poland,  who  must  be  determined  by  Russia,  coiisidering 
his  views  upon  Poland,  which,  by  the  by,  I  h()|>e  he  will  never  obtain; 
I  mean,  as  to  making  that  crown  hereditary  in  his  family.  As  for  his 
sons  having  it  by  the  precarious  tenure  of  election,  by  which  his  father 
now  holds  it,  d  ^  bonne  heure.  But,  should  Poland  have  a  good  gov* 
ernment  under  hereditary  kings,  there  would  be  a  new  devil  raised  in 
Europe,  that  I  do  not  know  who  could  lay.  I  am  sure  I  would  not  raise 
him,  though  on  my  own  side  for  the  present. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  came  to  trouble  my  head  so  much  about  poli- 
tics to-day,  which  has  been  so  very  free  fi*om  them  for  some  years :  I 
suppose  it  was  because  I  knew  that  I  was  writing  to  the  most  consum- 
mate politician  of  this,  and  his  age.  If  I  err,  you  will  set  me  right ;  H 
quid  novisti  reetius  utis^  candidui  impertL  &c, 

I  am  excessively  impatient  for  your  next  letter,  which  I  expect  bv 
the  first  post  from  Hanover,  to  remove  my  anxiety,  as  I  hope  it  will, 
not  only  with  regard  to  your  hetUth,  but  likewise  to  other  thing$ :  in 
the  meantime  in  the  language  of  a  pedant,  but  with  the  tenderness  off 
parent,  jubeo  te  bene  valere. 

Lady  Chesterfield  makes  you  many  complimentSi  and  is  much  con 
oemed  at  your  indisposition. 
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LETTER  CCLXXXVn. 
rb  Monsieur  de  Yalta  ir^^  now  staying  at  Berlin. 

Sik:  As  a  most  iwnvincjnc  proof  how  infinitely  I  am  interested  in 
every  thing  which  concerns  Mr.  Stanhope,  who  will  have  the  h«»nour 
of  presenting  you  this  letter.  I  take  tiie  liberty  of  introducing  him  U* 
yoQ.  He  has  read  &  great  deal,  he  has  seen  a  great  deal ;  whether  or 
not  he  hLS  made  a  (roper  use  of  that  knowledge,  is  what  I  do  not 
know :  Le  is  only  twenty  years  of  age.  He  was  at  Berlin  some  years 
a£  »,  and  therefore  he  returns  thither;  for  at  present  people  are  attracted 
towa-xls  the  north  by  the  same  motives  which  but  lately  drew  them  to 
the  8c»uth. 

Permit  me,  Sir,  to  return  you  thanks  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction 
I  have  received  from  your  History  of  Lewis  XIV.  I  have  as  yet  read 
St  but  four  times,  because  I  wish  to  forget  it  a  little  before  I  read  it  a 
fifth;  but  I  find  that  impossible:  I  shall  therefore  only  wait  till  you 
give  us  the  augmentation  which  you  promised ;  let  me  entreat  you  not 
to  defer  it  long.  I  thought  myself  pretty  conversant  in  the  history  of 
the  reign  of  I^wis  the  Fourteenth,  by  means  of  those  innumerable  His- 
tories, Memoirs,  Anecdotes,  &c.,  which  I  had  read  relative  to  that 
period  of  time.  You  have  convinced  me  that  I  was  mistaken,  and  had 
upon  that  subject  very  confused  ideas  in  many  respects,  and  very  false 
ones  in  others.  Above  all,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  obligation  we 
have  to  you.  Si  •,  for  the  light  which  you  have  thrown  upon  tl)e  follies 
and  outrages  of  the  different  sects;  the  weapons  yon  employ  against 
those  madmen,  or  those  impostor?*,  are  the  only  suitable  ones;  to  make 
use  of  any  others  would  be  imitating  them  :  they  must  be  attacked  by 
rididnle,  and  punishe<l  with  contempt.  A  propos  of  those  fanatics ;  I 
send  you  here  inclosed  a  piece  upon  that  subject,  written  by  the  late 
Dean  Swift:  I  believe  you  will  not  di.^like  it.  You  will  easily  guess 
why  it  never  was  printed :  it  is  authentic,  and  I  have  the  original  in 
his  own  handwriting.  His  Jupiter,  at  the  Day  of  Judgment,  treats 
them  much  as  you  do,  and  as  they  deserve  to  l)e  treated. 

Give  me  leave,  Sir,  to  tell  you  freely,  that  I  am  embarrassed  upon 
your  account,  as  I  cannot  detennine  what  it  is  that  I  wish  from  you. 
When  I  read  your  last  history,  I  am  desirous  that  you  should  always 
"Write  history ;  but  when  I  read  your  Boms  Sautle^  (although  ill-printed 
and  disfigured,)  yet  I  then  wish  you  never  to  deviate  from  poetry;  how- 
ever, 1  confess  that  there  still  remains  one  history  worthy  of  your  pen, 
and  of  which  your  pen  alone  is  worthy.  Yon  have  long  ago  given  us 
the  history  of  the  greate?«t  and  most  outrageous  Madman  u  ask  your 
panlon  if  I  cannot  say  the  greatest  Hero)  of  Europe;  you  have  jgir^n 
us  latterly  the  history  of  the  greatest  King;  give  us  now  the  history 
of  the  greatest  and  most  virtuous  *Man  in  Europe;  I  should  think  it 
degrading  to  call  him  King.  To  you  this  cannot  be  difficult,  he  is  always 
before  your  eyes :  your  poetical  invention  is  not  necessary  to  his  gh>ry, 
a.«  that  may  safely  rely  upon  your  historical  candour.  The  first  du^  of 
an  historian  is  the  only  one  he  need  reauire  from  his,  Ke  quid  faht 
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dieer^  audeaty  n$  quid  veri  non  audeat.  Adieu,  Birt  I  find  that  I  mvst 
admire  yon  every  day  more  and  more ;  but  I  also  fcnow  that  nothing 
ever  can  add  to  the  esteem  and  attachment  with  f.iizik  I  <im  aotoally, 
four  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant, 

0hE8TEBFDDJ>« 


LETTER  OCLXXXVIIL 

Mt  DKA.B  Fbiknd  :  bmce  yon  have  been  at  Hanover,  yonr  correspoc 
ence  has  been  both  nnfrequent  and  laconic.  Ton  inade  indeed  cLe 
great  effort  in  folio  on  the  18th,  with  a  postcript  of  the  22d  August, 
N.  S.,  and  since  that,  vaiu  ave»  raU  in  quarto.  On  the  31st  August, 
N.  S.,  yon  give  me  no  informations  of  what  1  want  cliiefly  to  know ; 
which  is,  what  Dr.  Hugo  (whom  I  charged  vou  to  consult)  said  of  your 
asthmatic  complaint,  and  what  he  prescribed  you  to  prevent  the  returns 
of  it ;  and  also  what*  is  the  company  that  you  keep  there,  who  has 
been  kind  and  civil  to  you,  and  who  not. 

Ton  sav  that  you  go  constantly  to  the  parade ;  and  you  do  very  well ; 
for  though  you  are  not  of  that  trade,  yet  military  matters  make  so  great 
a  part  both  of  conversation  and  negociation,  that  it  is  very  proper  not 
to  be  ignorant  of  them.  I  hope  you  mind  more  than  the  mere  exercise 
of  the  troops  you  see;  and  that  you  inform  yourself  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  more  material  details ;  such  as  their  pay,  and  the  difference  of 
it  when  in  and  out  of  quarters ;  what  is  furnished  them  by  the  country 
when  in  quarters,  and  what  is  allowed  them  of  ammunition,  bread,  &c., 
when  in  the  tield;  the  number  of  men  and  officers  in  tlie  several  troops 
and  companies,  together  with  the  non-commissioned  officers,  as  caporaU^ 
frey'CaparaUy  anspeasade^^  segeants,  quarter-masters,  &c. ;  the  clothing 
how  frequent,  how  good,  and  how  furnished ;  whether  by  the  Golone^ 
as  here  in  England,  from  what  we  call  the  off-reekonings^  that  is,  deduc- 
tions from  the  men^s  pay,  or  by  Commissaries  appointed  by  the 
Government  for  that  purpose,  as  in  France  and  Holland.  By  these 
inquiries  you  will  be  able  to  talk  military  with  military  men,  who,  in 
every  countrv  in  Europe,  except  England,  make  at  least  half  of  all  the 
best  companies.  Tour  attending  the  parades  has  also  another  good 
effect,  which  is,  that  it  brings  you,  of  course,  acquainted  with  the  offi- 
cers, who,  when  of  a  certain  rank  and  service,  are  generally  very  polite, 
well-bred  people,  et  du  hon  ton.  They  have  commonly  seen  a  great 
deal  of  the  world,  and  of  courts ;  and  nothing  else  can  form  a  gentle- 
man, let  people  say  what  they  will  of  sense  and  learning ;  with  both 
which  a  man  may  contrive  to  be  a  very  disagreeable  companion.  I  dare 
say,  there  are  very  few  captains  of  foot,  wlio  are  not  much  better  com- 
pany than  ever  Descartes  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton  were.  I  honour  and 
respect  such  superior  geniuses ;  but  I  desire  to  converse  with  people  of 
this  world,  who  bring  into  company  their  share,  at  least,  of  cheerful- 
ness, good -breeding,  and  knowledge  of  mankind.  In  common  life,  one 
much  oftener  wants  small  money,  and  silver,  than  gold.  Give  me  a 
man  who  has  ready  c&^h  about  him  for  present  expenses ;  sixpenoes. 
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Mllings,  Lalf-crowns,  and  crowns,  which  circniatc  easily:  but  a  man 
who  has  only  an  ingot  of  g(»]d  aboat  liim,  is  mnch  above  common  par 
poses,  and  his  riches  are  not  liandy  nor  convenient.  Have  as  much 
gold  as  yon  please  in  one  p4)cket,  but  take  care  always  to  keep  change 
in  the  otlier;  for  you  will  much  otlener  have  occ^wion  for  a  shilling  than 
for  a  guinea.  In  this  the  French  must  be  allowed  to  excel  all  people  m 
the  world :  they  have  un  certain  entregent^  un  enjouement^  un  amiable 
Ugirete  dans  la  eonver$ation,  une  politetse  aiiSe  et  naturelle^  qui  paroit 
fie  leur  rieh  couter^  which  give  society  all  its  charms.  ]  am  sorry  to 
add,  but  it  is  too  true,  that  tiie  English  and  the  Dutch  are  the  farthenc 
from  this,  of  all  the  people  in  the  world;  1  do  by  no  means  except  even 
the  Swiss. 

Though  you  do  not  think  proper  to  inform  me,  I  know  from  other 
hands,  tnat  you  were  to  go  to  the  Gdlir  with  a  Oomte  Schullemburg, 
for  eight  or  ten  days  only,  to  see  the  reviews.  I  know  also,  that  you 
had  a  blister  upon  your  arm,  which  did  you  a  great  deal  of  good  :  I 
know  too,  you  have  contracted  a  great  friendship  with  L(»rd  Essex;  and 
that  yon  two  were  inseparable  at  Hanover.  All  these  things  I  would 
rather  have  known  from  you  than  from  others ;  and  they  are  the  sort 
of  things  that  I  am  the  most  desirous  of  knowing,  as  they  are  more 
immediately  relative  to  yourself. 

I  am  very  sorry  for  the  Duchess  of  ^Newcastle's  illness,  tWl  as  much 
upon  your  as  upon  her  account,  as  it  has  hindered  you  from  being  so 
much  known  to  the  Duke  as  I  could  have  wished ;  use  and  habit  going 
a  great  way  with  him,  as  indeed  they  do  with  most  people.  I  have 
known  many  people  patronised,  pushed  up,  and  preferred  by  those  who 
could  have  given*  no  other  reason  for  it  than  that  they  were  used  to 
them.  We  must  never  seek  for  motives  by  deep  reasoning,  but  we  must 
find  them  out  by  careful  observation  and  attention ;  no  matter  what 
they  should  be ;  but  the  point  is,  what  they  are.  Trace  them  up,  step 
by  step,  from  the  character  of  the  person.  I  have  known  de  par  U 
monde^  as  Brantome  says,  great  etfects  from  causes  too  little  over  to 
have  been  suspected.  Some  things  must  be  known,  and  can  never  be 
guessed. 

God  knows  where  this  letter  will  find  you,  or  follow  you ;  not  at 
Hanover,  I  suppose;  but  wherever  it  does,  may  it  find  you  \ii  health 
and  pleasure  I    Adieu. 


LETTER  COLXXXIX. 

Loinos,  ApUmbtr  St,  ITBk 

y.f  D8AB  FmND :  The  day  after  the  date  of  my  last,  I  received  your 
letter  of  the  8th.  I  approve  extremely  of  your  intended  progress,  and 
am  very  glad  that  you  go  to  the  G6hr  witli  Oomte  Schullemburg.  1 
would  have  you  see  every  thing  with  your  own  eyes,  and  hear  every 
thing  with  your  own  ears:  for  I  know,  by  very  long  experience,  that  it 
is  very  unsafe  to  trust  to  other  people's.  Vanity  and  interest  cause 
many  misrepresentations,  and  folly  causes  many  more.  Few  people 
have  parts  enough  to  relate  exactly  and  judiciously:  and  those  wLohavc 
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for  some  reason  or  other,  never  fail  to  sink,  or  to  add  some  oirciiiii* 

stances. 

The  reception  which  you  have  met  with  at  Hanover,  I  look  upon  aj» 
an  omen  of  your  being  well  received  every  where  else:  for,  to  tell  yon 
the  truth,  it  was  the  place  that  1  didtrusted  the  most  in  that  particular. 
But  there  is  a  cerrain  conduct,  there  are  eertainei  manures  that  will, 
and  must  get  the  better  of  all  difficulties  of  that  kind ;  it  is  to  acquire 
them,  that  you  still  ciintinue  abroad,  aud  go  from  court  to  court;  they 
are  personal,  local,  and  temporal ;  they  ore  modes  which  vary,  and  owe 
their  existence  to  accidents,  whim,  and  humour;  all  the  sense  and  rea- 
son in  the  world  would  never  point  them  out;  nothing  but  experience, 
observation,  and  what  is  callea  knowledge  of  the  world,  can  possibly 
teach  them.  For  example,  it  is  respectful  to  bow  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, it  is  disret>pectrul  to  bow  to  tlie  king  of  France ;  it  is  the  rule  to 
courtesy  to  the  emperor;  and  the  prostration  of  the  whole  body  is  re- 
quired by  ea^ttern  monarchs.  These  are  established  ceremonies,  and 
must  be  complied  with :  but  why  they  were  established,  1  defy  sense 
and  reason  to  tell  us.  It  is  the  same  among  all  ranks,  where  certain 
customs  are  received,  and  must  necessarily  be  complied  with,  though  by 
no  means  the  result  of  sense  and  reason.  As  for  instance,  the  very 
absurd,  though  almost  universal  custom  of  drinking  people^s  healths. 
Can  there  be  any  thing  in  the  world  less  relative  to  any  other  man^s 
health,  than  my  drinking  a  glass  of  wine?  Common  sense,  certainly 
never  pointed  it  out:  but  yet  common  sense  telb  me  1  must  conform  to 
it.  Good  sense  bids  one  be  civil,  and  endeavour  to  please;  though 
nothing  but  experience  and  observation  can  teach  one  the  means,  pro- 
perly adapted  to  time,  place,  and  persons.  This  knowledge  is  the  true  ob- 
ject of  a  gentleman's  travelling,  if  he  travels  as  he  ought  to  do.  By  fre- 
quenting good  company  in  every  country,  he  himself  becomes  of  every 
country;  he  is  no  longer  an  Englishman,  a  Frenchman,  or  an  Italian: 
but  he  is  an  European ;  he  adopts,  respectively,  the  best  manners  of 
e^ery  country ;  and  is  a  Frenchman  at  raris,  un  Italian  at  Rome,  an 
Englishman  at  London. 

This  aJvantai^e,  I  must  confess,  very  seldom  accrues  to  my  country- 
men from  their  travelling;  as  they  have  neither  the  desire  nor  the  means 
of  getting  into  good  company  abn>ad :  for,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  con- 
foundedly bashful;  and,  in  the  next  place,  they  either  speak  no  foreign 
langniige  at  all,  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  barbarously  Tou  possess  all  the 
advantages  that  they  want;  you  know  the  languages  in  perfection,  and 
have  c-onstantly  kept  the  best  company  in  the  places  where  you  have 
been ;  so  that  you  ought  to  be  an  European,  ^our  canvas  is  solid  and 
strong,  your  outlines  are  good;  but  remember  that  you  still  want  the 
beautiful  colouring  of  Titian,  and  the  delicate  graceful  touches  of  Guido. 
Now  is  your  time  to  get  them.  There  is,  in  all  good  company,  a  fash- 
ionable air,  countenance,  manner,  and  phraseology,  which  can  only  bo 
acquired  by  being  in  good  company,  and  very  attentive  to  all  that 
passes  there.  When  you  dine  or  sup  at  any  well-><*ed  man's  house,  ob- 
serve carefully  how  he  does  the  honours  of  his  table  to  the  different 
guests.  Attend  to  tlie  compliments  of  congratulation  or  condolence, 
that  you  hear  a  well-br'nl  man  make  to  his  superiors,  to  his  equals,  and 
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to  his  inferiors ;  watch  even  bis  countenance  and  his  tone  of  Toioe,  fot 
they  all  conspire  in  the  main  point  of  pleasing.  There  is  a  certain  dis- 
tinguishing diction  of  a  man  of  fashion;  he  will  not  content  himself  with 
saying,  like  John  Trott,  to  a  new  married  man,  Sir,  I  wish  you  much 
joy;  or  to  a  man  who  lost  his  son,  Sir,  I  am  sorry  for  your  loss;  and 
both  with  a  conntenance  equally  nnmoved ;  but  he  will  say  in  eflfect  the 
same  things  in  a  mure  elegant  and  less  trivial  manner,  and  with  a  c«»unte 
nance  adapted  to  the  occasion.  He  will  advance  with  warmth,  vivacity, 
and  a  cheerful  countenance,  to  the  new  married  man,  and  embracing 
him,  perhaps  say  to  him,  **If  you  do  justice  to  my  attachment  to  you, 
you  will  Judge  of  the  joy  that  I  feel  upon  this  occasion,  better  than  I 
can  express  it,"  &c. ;  to  the  other  in  affliction,  he  will  advance  slowly, 
with  a  grave  composure  of  countenance,  in  a  more  deliberate  manner, 
and  with  a  lower  voice,  perhaps  say,  *'  I  hope  you  do  me  the  justice  to 
be  C(»nvinced,  that  I  feel  whatever  you  feel,  and  shall  ever  be  affected 
where  you  are  concerned." 

Your  abord^  I  must  tell  you  was  too  cold  and  uniform ;  I  hope  it  is 
now  mende<1.  It  should  be  respectfully  open  and  cheerful  with  your 
superiors,  warm  and  animated  with  your  equali^,  hearty  and  free  with 
your  inferiors.  There  is  a  fashionable  kind  of  small  talk^  which  you 
should  get ;  which,  trifling  as  it  is,  is  of  use  in  mixed  companies,  and  at 
table,  especially  in  your  foreign  department;  where  it  keeps  off  certain 
serious  subject^,  that  might  create  disputes,  or  at  least  coldness  for  a 
time.  Upon  such  occasions  it  is  not  ami<s  to  know  how  to  parler 
euisine^  and  to  be  able  to  dissert  upon  the  growth  and  flavour  of  wines. 
These,  it  is  true,  are  very  little*  things;  but  they  are  little  things  that 
occur  very  often,  and  therefore  should  be  said  aoee  gentilleue  et  grace. 

I  am  sure  they  must  fall  often  in  your  way,  pray  take  care  to  catch 
them.  There  is  a  certain  language  of  conversation,  a  fashionable  die* 
tion,  of  which  every  gentleman  ought  to  be  perfectly  master,  in  what- 
ever language  he  spealcs.  The  Frencli  attend  to  it  carefully,  and  with 
great  reason  ;  and  their  language,  which  is  a  language  of  phrases,  helps 
them  out  exceedingly.  That  delicacy  of  diction  is  characteristical  of  a 
man  of  fashion  and  good  company. 

I  could  write  folios  upon  this  subject,  and  not  exhaust  it;  but  I  think, 
and  hope,  that  to  you  I  need  not.  You  have  heard  and  seen  enough  to 
be  convinced  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  what  I  have  been  so  long 
inculcating  into  you  upon  these  points.  How  happy  am  T,  and  how 
happy  are  you.  ray  dear  chf.d,  that  these  Titian  tints,  and  Guido  graces, 
are  all  that  you  want  to  complete  my  hopes  and  yonr  own  character! 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  what  a  drawback  would  it  be  to  that  hapi 
ness,  if  you  should  never  acquire  them?  I  remember,  when  I  was  of 
age,  though  I  had  not  had  near  so  good  an  education  as  you  have,  or 
seen  a  quarter  so  much  of  the  world,  I  observed  those  masterly  touches, 
and  irresistible  graces  in  others,  and  saw  the  necessity  of  acquiring  them 
myself;  but  then  an  awkward  mauvaise  honte^  of  which  I  had  brought 

II  reat  deal  with  m3  from  Cambridge,  made  me  ashamed  to  attempt  it, 
e.«  ecially  if  any  of  my  countrymen  and  particular  acquaintances  were 
by.  This  was  extremely  absurd  in  me:  for,  without  attempting,  I 
••ould  nevef  succeed.     But  at  last,  insensibly,  by  frequenting  a  great  d«*a' 
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of  good  oomaanj,  and  imitating  those  whom  I  saw  that  eveiybody  liked, 
I  fonnod  myself,  tant  hien  que  mal.  For  God^s  ^ake,  let  thid  last  fine 
vamis^h,  so  necessary  to  give  lustre  to  the  whole  pieoe,  be  tlie  sole  and 
single  object  now  of  }our  atinost  attention:  Berlin  may  contribute  a 
great  deal  to  it  if  yon  please ;  there  are  all  the  ingredients  that  com- 
pose it. 

A  propo$  of  Berlin,  while  you  are  there,  take  care  to  seem  ignorant 
i»f  all  political  matters  between  the  two  courts;  such  as  the  a&irs  of 
Ost  Frise,  and  Saxe  Lawemburg,  &c.,  and  enter  into  no  conversations 
upon  tho^  points ;  but.  however,  be  as  well  at  court  as  you  possibly 
can;  live  at  it,  and  make  one  of  it.  Should  General  Keith  offer  yor 
civilities,  do  not  decline  tliem  j  but  return  them  however  without  being 
enfant  ae  la  mauon  chez  lu% :  say  de$  cho$e$  flatteusei  of  the  Roy^ 
Family,  and  especially  of  his  Prussian  Majeety,  to  those  who  are  the 
most  like  to  repeat  them.  In  short,  make  yoursielf  well  there,  without 
making  yourself  ill  $ometehere  else.  Make  oomph. nents  from  me  to  Al- 
garotti,  and  converse  with  him  in  Italian. 

I  go  next  week  to  the  Batli,  for  a  deafness,  which  I  have  been  plagued 
with  these  four  or  five  months;  and  which  I  am  assured  that  pumping 
my  head  will  remove.  This  deafness,  I  own,  has  tried  my  patience ;  as 
it  has  cut  me  off  from  society,  at  an  age  when  I  had  no  pleasures  but 
those  left.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have,  by  reading  and  writmg,  made  my 
eyes  supplv  the  defect  of  my  ears.  Madame  H ^  I  suppose,  enter- 
tained both  yours  alike ;  however,  I  am  very  glad  that  you  were  well 
with  her ;  for  she  is  a  good  proneueey  and  pufi&  are  very  useful  to  a 
young  fellow  at  his  entrance  into  the  world. 

If  you  should  meet  with  Lord  Pembroke  again,  anywhere,  make  him 
manv  compliments  from  me;  and  tell  him,  that  I  should  have  written 
to  hmi,  but  that  I  knew  how  troublesome  an  old  correspondent  must  be 
to  a  young  one.  He  is  much  commended  in  the  accounts  from  Han- 
over. 

You  will  stay  at  Berlin  just  as  long  as  you  like  it,  and  no  longer;  und 
from  thence  you  are  absolutely  master  of  your  own  motions,  either  to 
the  Hague,  or  to  Brussels;  but  I  think  that  you  had  better  go  to  the 
Hague  first,  because  that  from  thence  Brussels  will  be  in  your  way  to 
Calais,  which  is  a  much  better  passage  to  England,  than  from  Helvoets- 
.uys.  The  two  courts  of  the  Hague  and  Brussels  are  worth  your  see- 
ing ;  and  you  will  see  them  both  to  advantage,  by  means  of  Colonel 
Torke  and  DayroUes.    Adieu.    Here  is  enough  for  this  time. 

LETTER  COXC. 

LovDOii,  SepUmber  96,  ItM. 

Mt  dkab  Friend  :  A?  you  chiefly  empiojr,  or  rather  wholly  engross 
my  thotights,  I  see  Qyerj  day,  with  increasing  pleasure,  the  fair  pros- 
pect which  yon  have  before  you.  I  had  two  views  in  your  education : 
they  draw  nearer  and  nearer,  and  I  have  now  very  little  reason  to  dis- 
trust your  answering  them  Ailly.  Those  two  were,  parliamentary  and 
foreign  afEkirs.    In  consequence  of  those  views,  I  took  care,  first,  to  give 
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f on  a  sufficient  stock  of  sonnd  learning,  and  next,  an  early  knowledge 
of  the  world.  Without  making  a  figure  in  Parliament,  no  man  can  make 
any  in  this  country;  and  eloquence  alone  enables  a  man  to  make  a 
figure  in  Parliament,  unless  it  be  a  very  mean  and  contemptible  one, 
which  those  make  there  who  silently  vute,  and  who  do  pedibu$  ire  in 
$enttntiam.  Foreign  alfairs,  when  skilfully  managed,  and  supported  by 
a  parliamentary  reputation,  lead  t4>  whatever  is  most  considerable  in  thi4 
country.  You  have  the  languages  necessary  for  that  ))ur|M)se,  with  a 
sufficient  fund  of  historical  and  treaty  knowledge ;  that  is  to  say,  you 
have  the  matter  ready,  and  only  want  the  manner.  Your  objects  being 
thus  fixed,  I  recommend  to  yon  to  have  thein  constantly  in  your 
thoughts,  and  to  direct  your  reading,  your  actions,  and  your  words,  to 
those  views.  Most  people  think  only  ex  re  natd^  and  few  ex  profesto:  I 
would  have  yon  do  botli,  but  begin  with  the  latter.  I  explain  myself: 
Lay  down  certain  principles,  and  reason  and  act  consequently  from 
them.  As,  for  example,  say  to  yourself,  I  will  make  a  figure  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  order  to  do  that,  I  must  not  only  speak,  but  speak  very 
well.  Speaking  mere  common  sense  will  by  no  means  do ;  and  I  must 
speak  not  tmly  correctly  but  elegantly ;  and  not  only  elegantly  but  elo- 
quently. In  order  to  do  this,  I  will  first  take  pains  to  get  an  habitual, 
but  unaffected,  purity,  correctness  and  elegance  of  style  in  my  common 
conversation ;  1  will  seek  for  the  best  words,  and  take  care  to  reject 
improper,  inexpressive,  and  vulvar  ones.  I  will  read  the  greatest  mas- 
ters of  oratory,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  I  will  read  them  singly  in 
that  view.  I  will  study  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  not  to  discover  an 
old  Athenian  or  R<«man  custom,  nor  to  puzzle  myself  with  the  value  of 
talents,  mines,  drachms,  and  sesterces,  like  the  learned  blockheads  in 
«#/  but  to  observe  their  choice  of  words,  their  harmony  of  diction,  theii 
method,  their  distribution,  their  exordia,  to  engage  the  favour  and  at- 
tention of  tliur  audience;  and  their  perorations,  to  enforce  what  they 
have  said,  and  to  leave  a  strong  impression  upon  the  passions.  Nor 
will  I  be  pedant  enough  to  neglect  the  moderns ;  for  I  will  likewise 
study  Atterbury,  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Bolingbroke;  nay,  I  will  read 
everything  that  I  do  read  in  that  intention,  and  never  cease  improving 
and  refining  my  stvle  upon  the  best  models,  till  at  last  I  become  a  mode! 
of  eloquence  myself,  which,  b^  care,  it  is  in  every  man^s  p(»wer  to  be. 
If  you  set  out  upon  this  principle,  and  keep  it  constantly  in  your  mind 
every  company  you  go  into,  and  every  book  you  read,  will  contribuU. 
to  your  improvement,  either  by  shewing  you  what  to  imitate,  or  what 
to  avoid.  Are  yon  to  give  an  account  of  anything  to  a  mixed  company? 
or  are  you  to  endeavour  to  persuade  either  man  or  woman?  This  prin- 
ciple, nxed  in  your  mind,  will  make  yon  carefully  attend  to  the  choice 
oi  your  words,  and  to  the  clearness  and  harmony  of  vour  diction. 

So  much  for  your  parliamentary  object ;  now  to  the  foreign  one. 

Lay  dowr  fint  those  principles  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  form 
a  skilful  and  si.ccessful  negotiator,  and  form  yourself  accordingly,  Wliat 
are  they »  First,  the  t:ear  historical  knowledge  of  past  transactions  of 
that  kind.  Th^t  you  iiave  pretty  well  already,  and  will  have  daily 
more  and  more;  for,  in  onseqnence  of  that  principle,  you  will  rea<^ 
*  Islory,  memoiit,  anecdotes,  Ao.,  in  that  view  chiefly.    The  other  no 
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cessAT^  talents  for  negotiation  are;  the  great  art  of  pleasing,  and 
engaging  the  affection  and  confidence,  not  only  of  those  with  whom  jod 
are  to  co-operate,  bnt  even  of  those  wliom  you  are  to  oppose :  to  coc 
ceal  your  own  thouglits  and  views,  and  to  discover  other  people's:  tc 
engage  other  people's  confidence,  by  a  seeming  ciieertnl  frankness  and 
openness,  without  going  a  step  too  far:  to  get  the  personal  favonr  of  the 
king,  prince,  ministers,  or  mistresses  of  the  court  to  which  yon  are  sent: 
to  gain  the  absolute  command  over  your  temper  and  your  countenance, 
that  no  heat  may  provoke  yon  to  sav,  nor  no  change  Ot  countenance  to 
betray,  what  should  be  a  secret :  to  familiarise  and  domesdcate  yourself 
in  the  houses  of  the  most  considerable  people  of  the  place,  so  as  to  be 
received  there  rather  as  a  friend  to  the  family,  than  a?  a  foreigner. 
Having  these  principles  constantly  in  your  thoughts,  everything  you  do 
and  everything  you  say,  will  some  way  or  other  tend  to  your  main 
view ;  and  common  conversation  will  gradually  fit  you  for  it.  You  will 
get  a  habit  of  checking  any  rising  heat;  you  will  be  n|K>n  your  guard 
against  any  indiscreet  expression ;  you  will  by  degrees  get  the  command 
of  your  countenance,  so  as  not  to  change  it  upon  any  the  most  sudden 
accident :  and  yon  will,  above  all  things,  labour  to  acquire  the  great  art 
of  pleasing,  without  which  nothing  is  to  be  done.  Company  is,  in  truth, 
a  constant  state  of  negotiation ;  and,  if  you  attend  to  it  in  that  view, 
will  qualify  yon  for  any.  By  the  same  means  that  you  make  a  friend, 
guard  against  an  enemy,  or  gain  a  mistress ;  you  will  make  an  advan- 
tageous treaty,  baffle  those  who  counteract  yon,  and  gain  the  court  you 
are  sent  to.  Make  this  use  of  all  the  coippany  you  keep,  and  your  very 
pleasures  will  make  you  a  successfbl  negt  tiator.  Please  all  who  are 
worth  pleasing;  offend  none.  Keep  your  own  secret,  and  get  out  other 
people's.  Keep  your  own  temper,  and  artfully  warm  other  people's. 
Counterwork  your  rivals  with  diligence  and  dexterity,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  the  utmost  personal  civility  to  them ;  and  be  firm  without 
heat.  Messieurs  d'Avaux  and  Servien  did  no  more  than  this.  I  must 
make  one  observation,  in  confirmation  of  this  assertion ;  which  is,  tliat 
the  most  eminent  negotiators  have  always  been  the  politest  and  best- 
bred  men  in  company ;  even  what  the  women  call  the  prettiest  men. 
For  God's  sake,  never  lose  view  of  these  two  your  capital  objects :  bend 
everything  to  them,  try  everything  by  their  rules,  and  calculate  every- 
thing for  their  purposes.  What  is  peculiar  to  these  two  objects,  is,  that 
they  require  nothing,  but  what  i»ne  s  own  vanity,  interest,  and  pleasure, 
would  make  one  do  independently  of  them.  If  a  man  were  never  to  be 
in  business,  and  alwavs  to  lead  a  private  life,  would  he  not  desire  to 
please  and  to  persuacie?  So  that,  in  your  two  destinations,  your  for- 
tune and  figure  luckily  conspire  with  your  vanity  and  your  pleasures. 
Nay  more ;  a  foreign  minister,  I  will  maintain  it,  can  never  be  a  good 
man  of  business,  if  he  is  not  an  agi*eeable  man  of  pleasure  too.  Half 
his  business  Is  done  by  the  help  of  his  pleasures;  his  views  are  carri6<l 
on,  and  perhaps  best,  and  most  unsospectedly,  at  ba.ls,  suppers,  a»- 
semblies,  and  parties  of  pleasure ;  by  mtiigues  with  women,  and  oon 
nectioas  insensibly  formed  with  men,  at  those  ungavded  hours  ol 
amusement. 
These  objects  now  draw  very  near  you.  and  you  ntvi  lo  ilrz.fi  to  !•>*• 
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In  preparing  yourself  to  meet  tbeni.  You  will  be  in  Parliament  almost 
as  soon  as  yonr  age  will  allow,  and  I  believe  yon  will  have  a  foreign 
uepartraent  still  sooner,  and  that  will  be  earlier  than  ever  any  other 
body  had  one.  If  you  set  oat  well  at  one-and-twenty,  what  may  yon 
not  reasonably  hope  to  be  at  one-and-forty?  All  that  I  ooald  wish  you  I 
Adieu. 

LETTER  00X01. 

Mt  dbab  Fbond:  There  is  nothing  so  necessary,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  (I  know  it  by  exyierience)  for  yon 
young  fellows,  than  to  know  how  to  bekave  yourselves  prudently 
towards  those  whom  yon  do  not  like.  Your  passions  are  warm,  and 
your  heads  are  light;  you  hate  all  those  who  oppose  your  views,  eitker 
of  ambition  or  love;  and  a  rival,  in  either,  is  almost  a  synonymous  term 
for  an  enemy.  Whenever  you  meet  such  a  man,  you  are  awkwardly 
cold  to  him,  at  best;  but  often  rude,  and  always  desirous  to  give  him 
some  indirect  slap.  This  is  unreasonable;  for  one  man  has  as  good  a 
right  to  pursue  an  employment,  or  a  mistress,  as  another;  but  it  is,  into 
the  bargain,  extremely  imprudent;  because  you  commonly  defeat  your 
own  purpose  by  it,  and  while  you  are  contending  with  each  other,  a 
third  often  prevails.  I  grant  you  that  the  situation  is  irksome ;  a  man 
cannot  help  thinking  as  he  thinks,  nor  feeling  what  he  feels;  and  it  is  a 
very  tender  and  sore  point  to  be  thwarted  and  counterworked  in  one^s 
pursuits  at  court,  or  with  a  mistress;  but  prudence  and  abilities  must 
check  the  effects,  though  they  cannot  remove  the  cause.  Both  the 
pretenders  make  themselves  disagreeable  to  their  mistress,  when  they  spoil 
the  company  by  their  pouting,  or  their  sparring ;  whereas,  if  one  of 
them  has  command  enough  over  himself  (whatever  he  may  feel  inwardly; 
to  be  cheerful,  gay,  and  easily  and  unaffectedly  civil  to  the  other,  as  if 
there  were  no  manner  of  competition  between  them,  the  lady  will  cer- 
tainly like  him  the  best,  and  his  rival  will  be  ten  times  more  humbled 
and  discouraged ;  for  he  will  look  upon  such  a  behaviour  as  a  proof  of 
the  triumph  and  security  of  his  rival;  he  will  ffrow  outrageous  with 
the  lady,  and  the  warmth  of  his  reproaches  will  probably  bring  on  u 
quarrel  between  them.  It  is  the  same  in  business;  where  he  who  can 
command  his  temper  and  his  countenance  the  best,  will  always  have  an 
infinite  advantage  over  the  other.  This  is  what  the  French  call  un 
procSd^  hannSte  et  galant^  to  pique  yourself  upon  shewing  particular 
civil  ties  to  a  man,  to  whom  lesser  minds  would,  in  the  same  case,  shew 
dislike,  or  perhaps  rudeness.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  this  in  my 
own  case ;  and  pray  remember  it,  whenever  you  come  to  be,  as  I  hope 
you  will,  in  a  like  situation. 

When  I  went  to  the  Hague,  in  1744,  it  was  to  engage  the  Dutch  to 
oome  roundly  into  the  war,  and  to  stipulate  their  quotas  of  troops,  <bc. ; 
your  acquaintance,  the  Abb^  de  la  Yille,  was  there  on  the  part  of 
France,  to  endeavour  to  hinder  them  from  coming  into  the  war  at  all. 
I  was  informed,  and  very  S(»n*y  to  hear  it,  that  he  had  abilities,  temper, 
<ind  industry.     We  could  not  visit,  our  two  mast^ra  being  at  war;  bul 
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the  first  time  I  met  him  at  a  third  place,  I  got  somebody  to  pie^ent  m$ 
to  biiii;  and  I  told  him,  that  though  we  were  to  be  national  emmies,  I 
flattered  myself  we  might  be,  however,  personal  friends,  with  a  gocnl 
deal  more  of  the  .same  kind ;  which  he  returned  in  full  as  polite  a  man- 
ner. Two  days  afterwards,  I  went,  early  in  the  morning,  to  solicit  the 
Deputies  of  Amsterdam,  where  I  found  PAbb^  de  la  Ville,  who  had 
l>een  beforehand  with  me;  upon  which  I  addressed  myself  to  the  Depu- 
ties, and  said,  smilingly,  I  am  very  sorry,  Gentlemea,  to  find  my  enemy 
with  you;  my  knowledge  of  his  capacity  is  already  sufficient  to  make 
me  fear  him;  we  are  not  upon  equal  terms;  but  I  trust  to  your  own 
interest,  against  his  talents.  If  I  have  not  this  day  had  the  first  word, 
I  shall  at  least  have  the  lust.  They  smiled:  the  Abb4  was  pleased  with 
the  compliment,  and  tiie  manner  of  it,  staid  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then  left  me  to  my  Deputies,  with  whom  I  continued  upon  tlie 
same  tone,  though  in  a  very  serious  manner,  and  told  them,  that  I  was 
only  come  to  state  their  own  true  interests  to  them,  plainly  and  simply, 
without  any  of  those  arts,  which  it  was  very  necessary  for  my  friend  to 
make  use  of  to  deceive  them.  I  carried  my  point,  and  continued  mv 
vroeede  with  the  Abb6:  and  by  this  easy  and  polite  commerce  with 
aim,  at  third  places,  I  oiten  found  means  to  fish  out  from  him  where- 
abouts he  was. 

Bemember,  there  are  but  two  proced&i  in  the  world  for  a  geutleman 
and  a  man  of  parts;  either  extreme  politeness  or  kntxsking  down.  If  a 
man  notoriously  and  designedly  insults  and  afironts  you,  knock  him 
down;  but  if  he  only  injures  you.  your  best  revenge  is  to  be  extremely 
civil  to  him  in  your  outward  behaviour,  though  at  the  same  time  yon 
counterwork  him,  and  return  him  the  compliment,  perhaps  vrith  in- 
terest. This  is  not  perfidy  nor  dissimulation;  it  would  be  so  if  you 
were,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  professions  of  esteem  and  friendship  to 
this  man;  which  I  by  no  means  recommend,  but  on  the  contrary 
aohor.  But  all  acts  of  civility  are,  by  common  consent,  understood  to 
be  no  more  than  a  conformity  to  custom,  for  the  quiet  and  conveniency 
of  society,  the  agrememoi  which  are  not  to  be  disturbed  by  private  dis- 
likes and  jealousies.  Only  women  and  little  minds  pout  and  spar  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  company,  that  always  laughs  at,  and  never 
pities  them.  For  my  own  par^  though  I  would  by  no  means  give  up 
any  point  to  a  competitor,  yet  I  would  pique  myself  upon  shewing  him 
rather  more  civility  than  to  another  man.  In  the  first  place,  this  pro^ 
Mi  infallibly  makes  all  le$  rieurs  of  your  side,  which  is  a  Ci>nsiderabld 
party ;  and  in  the  next  place,  it  certainly  pleases  the  object  of  the  com- 
petition, be  it  either  man  or  woman ;  who  never  fail  to  say,  upon  such 
an  occasion,  that  they  must  own  you  have  behaved  yourstif  very  hand 
iomely  in  the  whole  affair.  The  world  judges  from  the  appearances  of 
things,  and  not  from  the  reality,  which  few  are  able,  and  still  fewer  aw» 
inclined  to  fathom:  and  a  man,  who  will  take  care  always  to  be  in  the 
right  in  those  things,  may  afford  to  be  sometimes  a  little  in  the  wrong 
in  more  essential  ones  :  there  is  a  willingness,  a  desire  to  excuse  hiiiu 
With  nine  pe<»ple  in  ten,  good-breeding  passes  for  good-nature,  and  thev 
take  attentions  for  good  offices.  At  courts  there  will  be  always  cohl- 
nes^es.  dislikes.  Jealousies,  and  hatred,  the  harvest  being  but  small.  It; 
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proportion  to  the  number  of  laborers ;  bnt  tlien,  as  they  brlse  often, 
they  die  soon,  unless  they  are  perpetuated  by  the  manner  it  which  they 
have  been  carried  on,  more  than  by  the  matter  which  nccAsioned  them. 
The  turns  and  vicissitudes  of  courts  frequently  make  friends  of  enemies, 
and  enemies  ot  friends:  you  must  labour,  therefore,  to  acquire  that 
great  and  uncommon  talent,  of  hating  witli  good-breeding,  and  loving 
with  prudence ;  to  make  no  quarrel  irreconcilable,  by  silly  and  unneces- 
sary indications  of  anger;  and  no  friendship  dangerous,  in  case  it 
breaks,  by  a  wnnton,  indiscreet,  and  unreserved  confidence. 

Few  Cespeciblly  young)  people  know  how  to  love,  or  how  to  hate; 
their  love  is  an  unbounded  weakness,  fatal  to  the  person  they  love; 
tlieir  hate  is  a  hot,  rash,  and  imprudent  violence,  always  fatal  to  them- 
selves. 

Nineteen  fathers  in  twenty,  and  every  mother,  who  had  loved  you 
half  as  well  as  I  do,  would  have  ruined  you ;  whereas  I  always  made 
vou  feel  the  weight  of  my  authority,  that  you  might  one  day  know  the 
force  of  my  love.  Now,  I  both  hope  and  believe,  my  advice  will  Ijave 
the  same  weight  witli  you  from  choice,  tliat  my  authority  had  from 
necessity.  My  advice  is  just  eight-and-twenty  years  older  than  your 
own.  an*I  consequently,  I  believe  you  think,  rather  better.  As  for  your 
tender  and  pleasurable  passions,  manage  them  yourself;  but  let  me  have 
tbb  direction  of  all  the  others.  Your  ambition,  your  figure,  and  your 
fortune,  will,  for  some  time,  at  least,  be  rather  safer  in  my  keeping  than 
n  your  own.    A^eu. 

LETTER  00X011. 

Bath,  OdoUr  4, 17BS. 

\Lt  DBAB  Fbienp  '  t  consider  you  now  as  at  the  court  of  Augustus, 
where,  if  ever  the  desire  of  pleasing  animated  you,  it  must  make  you 
exert  all  the  means  of  doing  it.  Tou  will  see  there,  full  as  well,  I  dare 
say.  as  Horace  did  at  Rome,  how  states  are  defended  by  arms,  adorned 
by  manners,  and  improved  by  laws.  Nay,  you  have  an  Horace  there, 
as  well  as  an  Augustus;  I  need  not  name  Yolraire,  qui  nil  molitur  in- 
ept^, as  Horace  himself  said  of  another  poet.  I  ha\e  lately  read  over 
all  Iiis  works  that  are  published,  though  I  had  read  thom  more  than 
once  before.  I  was  induced  to  this  by  his  Siiele  de  LouU  XlV,y  which 
I  have  yet  read  but  four  times.  In  reading  over  all  his  works,  with 
more  attention  I  suppose  than  before,  my  former  admiration  of  him  is, 
I  own,  turned  into  astonishment.  There  is  no  one  kind  of  writing  lU 
which  he  has  not  excelled.  You  are  so  severe  a  classic,  that  I  question 
whether  you  will  allow  me  to  call  his  ffenriade  an  epic  poem,  for  want 
of  the  proper  nimiber  of  gods,  devils,  witches  and  other  absurdities, 
requisite  for  the  machinery ;  which  machinery  is,  it  seems,  necessary 
to  constitute  the  Epopee.  But  whether  you  do  or  not,  I  will  declare 
(though  possibly  to  my  own  shame)  that  1  never  read  any  epic  poen[t 
with  near  so  much  pleasure.  I  am  grown  old,  and  have  possibly  lost  a 
great  deal  of  that  fire,  which  formerly  made  me  love  fire  in  others  tt 
any  rate,  and  however  attended  with  smoke ;  but  now  I  must  have  %J 
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•ense,  acd  cannot,  for  the  sake  of  five  righteous  7«nes,  forgive  a  HMm- 
aaad  absuru  ones. 

In  this  disposition  of  mind,  jadge  wliether  I  can  read  all  Homer 
through  tout  de  suite.  I  admire  its  beantie> ;  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
when  he  slumbers,  I  sleep.  Virgil,  I  confess,  is  all  sense,  and  therefore 
I  like  him  better  than  his  model ;  but  he  is  often  languid,  especially  in 
his  five  or  six  last  books,  during  which  I  am  obliged  to  take  a  good  deal 
of  snuff.  Besides,  I  profess  myself  an  ally  of  Turnus  against  the  pious 
JSneas,  who,  like  many  soi-dUant  pious  people,  does  the  most  flagrant 
injustice  and  violence  in  order  to  execute  what  they  impudently  call  the 
will  of  Heaven.  But  what  will  you  say,  when  I  tell  you  truly,  that  I 
cannot  possibly  read  our  countryman  Milton  through?  I  acknowledge 
him  to  have  some  most  sublime  passages,  some  prodigious  flashes  of 
light;  but  then  you  must  acknowledge  that  light  is  often  followed  by 
darkness  visible^  to  use  his  own  expression.  Besides,  not  having  the 
honour  to  be  acquainted  with  any  of  the  parties  in  his  poem,  except  the 
Man  and  the  Woman,  the  characters  and  speeches  of  a  dozen  or  two  of 
angels,  and  of  as  many  devils,  are  as  much  above  my  reach  as  my  en- 
tertainment. Keep  this  secret  for  me :  for  if  it  should  be  known^  I 
should  be  abused  by  every  tasteless  pedant,  and  every  solid  divine  in 
England. 

Whatever  I  have  said  to  the  disadvantage  of  these  three  poems,  holds 
much  stronger  against  Tasso^s  Gierusalemme :  it  is  true  he  has  very 
fine  and  glaring  rays  of  poetry;  but  then  they  are  only  meteor;*,  they 
dazzle,  then  disappear,  and  are  succeeded  by  false  thoughts,  poor 
concetti^  and  absurd  impossibilities;  witness  the  Fish  and  the  Parrot; 
extravagancies  lyiworthy  of  an  heroic  poem,  and  would  much  better 
have  become  Ariosto,  who  professes  U  eoglionerie, 

I  have  Lever  read  the  Lusiade  of  Oamoens,  except  in  a  prose  trans- 
lation, consequentl^r  I  have  never  read  it  at  all,  so  shall  say  nothing  of 
it;  but  the  Uenriade  is  all  sense  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
often  adorned  by  the  justest  and  liveliest  reflections,  the  most  beautiful 
descriptions,  the  noblest  images,  and  the  sublimest  sentiments;  not  to 
mention  the  harmony  of  the  verse,  in  which  Voltaire  undoubtedly 
exceeds  all  the  French  poets:  should  you  insist  upon  an  exception 
in  favour  of  Racine,  I  must  insist,  on  my  part,  that  he  at  least  equals 
him.  What  hero  ever  interested  more  than  Henry  the  Fourth  ;  who, 
according  to  the  rules  of  epic  poetry,  carries  on  one  great  and  long 
action,  and  succeeds  in  it  at  last?  What  descriptions  ever  excited 
more  horror  than  those,  first  of  the  Massacre,  and  then  of  the  FaTuine 
at  Paris  ?  Was  love  ever  painted  with  more  truth  and  morhidezsa  than 
in  the  ninth  book?  Not  better,  in  my  mind,  even  in  the  fourth 
vf  Virgil.  Upon  the  whole,  with  all  your  classical  rigour,  if  you  will 
but  suppose  St,  Louis  a  god,  a  devil,  or  a  witch,  and  that  he  appears  ic 
^Kjrson,  and  not  in  a  dream,  the  Henriade  will  be  an  epic  poem, 
according  to  the  strictest  statute  laws  of  the  Epop6e;  but  in  my  court 
vi  equitv  it  is  one  as  it  is. 

1  could  expatiate  as  much  upon  all  his  different  works,  but  Uiat  1 
rr*ould  exceed  the  bounds  of  ^  letter,  and  run  into  a  dissertation.  How 
d  Jightfnl  is  his  history  of  that  northern  Brute,  the  King  of  Sweden 
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for  t  cannot  call  him  a  man ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  him  pass 
for  a  hero,  ont  of  regard  to  those  trae  heroes,  soch  as*  Jalins  C»sar 
Titns,  Traian,  and  the  present  King  of  Prassia,  wlio  cultivated  and 
encouraged  arts  and  sciences ;  whose  animal  courage  was  accompanied 
by  the  tender  and  social  sentiments  of  humanity ;  and  who  had  more 
pleasure  in  improving,  than  in  destroying  their  fellow-creatures 
What  can  be  more  touching,  or  more  interesting;  what  more  nobly 
thought,  or  more  happily  expressed,  than  all  his  dramatic  pieces? 
What  can  be  more  clear  and  rational  than  all  his  philosophical  letters : 
and  whatever  was  so  graceful,  and  gentle,  as  all  his  little  poetical 
trifles?  You  are  fortunately  d  portie  of  verifying,  by  your  knowledge 
of  the  man,  all  that  I  have  said  of  his  works. 

Monsieur  de  Maupertuis  (whom  I  hope  you  will  get  acquainted  with) 
is,  what  one  rarely  meets  with,  deep  in  philosophy  and  mathematics, 
and  yet  honrUte  et  aimahle  homnie:  Algarotti  is  young  Fontenelle. 
Such  men  must  necessarily  give  you  the  desire  of  pleasing  them  ;  and 
if  you  can  frequent  them,  their  acquaintance  will  furnish  you  the 
means  of  pleasing  everybody  else. 

A  propo$  of  pleasing,  your  pleasing  Mrs.  F  d  is  expected  here  in 
two  or  three  days;  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  for  you  with  her :  I  think  you 
carried  on  the  romance  to  the  third  or  fourth  volume;  I  will  continue 
it  to  the  eleventh ;  but  as  for  the  twelfth  and  last,  you  must  come  and 
oonclude  it  yourself.    Hon  $um  qualU  eram. 

Good-night  to  you,  child  ;  for  I  am  going  to  bed,  Just  at  the  hour  at 
which  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  live,  at  Berlin. 


LETTER  COXOIII. 

Batb,  NofMmbmr  11,  1768 

Mt  dsab  Friknd  :  It  is  a  very  old  and  very  true  maxim,  that  thos«j 
kings  reign  the  moet  secure,  and  the  most  absolute,  who  reign  in 
the  hearts  of  their  people.  Their  popularity  is  a  better  guard  than 
their  army,  and  the  affections  of  their  subjects  a  better  pledge  of 
their  obedience  than  their  fears.  This  rule  is,  in  proportion,  full  as 
true,  though  upon  a  different  scale,  with  regard  to  private  people. 
A  man  who  possesses  tliat  great  art  of  plea^ng  universally,  and  of 
gaining  the  alfections  of  those  with  whom  he  converses,  possesses  a 
strength  which  nothing  else  can  give  him:  a  strengtii,  which  facilitates 
and  helps  his  rise;  and  which,  in  case  of  accidents,  breaks  his  fidl. 
Few  people  of  your  age  sufficiently  consider  this  great  point  of  popn- 
larity:  and,  when  they  grow  older  and  wiser,  strive  in  vain  to  recover 
what  they  have  lost  by  their  negligence.  There  are  three  principal 
causes  that  hinder  them  from  acqiiiring  this  useful  strengtii ;  pride, 
inattention,  and  mauvaise  honte.  The  first,  I  will  not,  I  cannot  suspect 
you  of;  it  is  too  much  below  your  nnderstanding.  You  cannot,  and  I 
am  sure  you  do  not  think  yourself  superior  by  nature  to  the  Savoy- 
ard who  cleans  your  room,  or  the  footman  who  cleans  your  shoes ;  bul 
yon  may  rejoice,  and  with  reason,  at  the  difference  that  fortune  ha? 
Tnade  in  your  favour.    Enjoy  all  those  advantages;  but  without  insult- 
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Ing  those  who  are  unfortunate  enongh  to  want  them,  or  eyen  doing 
any  thing  unnecessarily  that  may  remind  them  of  that  want.  For  my 
own  part,  I  ain  more  upon  my  guard  as  to  my  behaviour  to  my  servants, 
and  otiiers  who  are  called  my  inferiors,  than  I  am  towards  m^  equals : 
for  fear  of  being  suspected  of  that  mean  and  ungenerous  sentiment,  of 
desiring  to  make  others  feel  that  difference  which  fortune  has,  and  per- 
haps  too,  undeservedly,  made  between  us.  Young  people  do  not 
enough  attend  to  this;  and  falsely  imagine  that  the  imperative  mood, 
and  a  rough  tone  of  authority  and  decision,  are  indications  of  spirit 
and  courage.  Inattention  is  always  looked  upoi,  though  sometimes 
unjustly,  as  the  effect  of  pride  and  contempt;  and  where  it  is  thought 
80,  is  never  forgiven.  In  this  article,  young  people  are  generally 
exceedingly  to  blame,  and  offend  extremely.  Their  whole  attention  is 
engrossed  by  their  particular  set  of  acquaintance ;  and  by  some  few 
glaring  and  exalted  obiects,  of  rank,  beauty,  or  parts ;  all  the  rest  they 
think  so  little  worth  their  care,  that  they  neglect  even  common  civility 
towards  them.  I  will  frankly  confess  to  yoa,  that  this  was  one  of  my 
great  faults  when  I  was  of  your  age.  very  attentive  to  please  that 
narrow  court  circle  in  which  I  stood  enchanted,  I  considered  everything 
else  as  bourgeois^  and  unworthy  of  common  civility ;  I  paid  my  court 
assiduously  and  skilfully  enough  to  shining  and  distinguished  figures, 
such  as  ministers,  wits,  and  beauties ;  but  then  I  most  absurdly  ana 
imprudently  neglected,  and  consequently  offended  all  others.  By  thii 
folly  I  made  myself  a  thoasand  enemies  of  both  sexes ;  w^ho,  though  I 
thought  them  very  insignificant,  found  means  to  hurt  me  essentially, 
where  I  wanted  to  recommend  myself  the  most.  I  was  thought  proud, 
though  1  was  only  imprudent.  A  general  easy  civility  and  attention  to 
the  common  run  of  ugly  women,  and  of  middling  men,  both  which  I 
sillily  thought,  called,  and  treated,  as  odd  people,  would  have  made  me 
as  many  friends,  as  by  the  contrary  conduct  I  made  myself  enemies 
All  this  too  was  dpureperte;  for  1  might  equally,  and  even  more  su<^ 
cessfully,  have  made  my  court,  when  I  had  particular  views  to  gratity. 
I  will  allow  that  this  task  is  often  very  unpleasant,  and  that  one  pays, 
with  some  unwillingness,  that  tribute  of  attention  to  dull  and  tedioui 
men,  and  to  old  and  ugly  women  ;  but  it  is  the  lowest  price  of  popu- 
larity and  general  applause,  which  are  very  well  worth  purchasing, 
were  they  much  dearer.  I  conclude  this  head  with  this  advice  to  you: 
Gain,  by  narticular  assiduity  and  address,  the  men  and  women  you 
want;  and,  by  an  universal  civility  and  attention,  please  everybody  so 
far,  as  to  have  their  good  word,  if  not  their  good  will ;  or,  at  least,  as 
to  secure  a  partial  neutrality. 

MauvaUe  honte  not  only  hinders  young  people  from  making  a  great 
many  friends,  but  makes  them  a  great  many  enemies.  They  are  ashamed 
of  doing  the  thing  they  know  to  be  right,  and  would  otherwise  do,  for 
fear  of  the  momentary  laugh  of  some  fine  centleman  or  lady,  or  of 
tH>me  mavvau  plaisant,  I  have  been  in  this  case;  and  have  often 
wislied  an  obscure  acquaintance  at  the  devil,  for  meeting  and  taking 
notice  of  me,  when  I  was  in  what  I  thought  and  called  tine  company. 
1  hav<»  returned  their  notice  shily,  awkwardly,  and  consequently  offen- 
sively, for  fear  of  a  momentary  joke ;  not  considering,  as  I  ought  tc 
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baT^  donei  that  the  yery  people  who  would  have  Joked  npon  m%  ai 
6r8t,  would  have  esteemed  me  the  more  for  it  afterwards'.  An  example 
explains  a  mle  best :  Suppose  yon  were  walking  in  the  Xuileries  with 
some  fine  folks,  and  that  you  should  unexpectedly  meet  Tonr  old 
acquaintance,  little  crooked  Grierson;  what  would  yon  do?  1  will  tell 
you  what  vou  should  do,  by  telling  you  what  I  would  now  do  in  that 
case  myself.  I  would  run  up  to  him,  and  embrace  him;  sav  some 
kind  of  things  to  him,  and  then  return  to  my  company.  There  I 
should  b«  immediately  asked :  Mai$  gu'at  ce  que  c'e$t  done  gue  ee  petit 
Sapaiou  que  vous  avez  embrasse  ti  tendrement  t  Pour  eela^  Vaccolade  a 
€te  cnarmante ;  with  a  great  deal  more  festivity  of  that  sort  To  this 
I  sliould  answer,  without  being  the  least  ashamed,  but  en  badinant :  0 
je  ne  voue  diraipoi  qui  e'eet ;  c*eet  un  petit  ami  queje  tiene  incognito^ 
qui  a  eon  merite^  et  qui,  d  force  d^Stre  eonnUy  fait  ouhlier  ea  fyfure. 
Que  me  donnere^toue^  et  je  tone  le  presenterai  t  And  then,  with  a 
little  more  seriousness,  1  would  add:  Maie  d^ailleure  c^eet  quejens 
deeacoue  jamait  me$  connoieaaneeiy  d  eauee  de  leur  etat  ou  de  Icur 
Jigure.  ilfaut  a/coir  hien  peu  de  eentimene  pour  lefaire.  This  would 
at  once  put  an  end  to  that  momentary  pleasantry ;  and  give  tliem  all  a 
better  opinion  of  me  than  they  had  before.  Suppose  anotlier  case;  and 
tliat  some  of  the  finest  ladies  du  hon  ton  should  come  into  a  room,  and 
find  you  sitting  by,  and  talking  politely  to  la  vieille  Marquise  de  B^dle- 
londsk  the  joke  would,  for  a  moment,  turn  upon  that  tit&^t-tite.  Mi 
hien!  avez-vou$  d  la  fin  flxi  la  belle  Marquise  f  La  par  tie  eet-elU 
faite  pour  la  petite  maisonf  Le  iouper  $era  galant  eanedoute:  Mai$ 
nefais'tu  done  point  ecrupule  de  Muire  une  jeune  et  aimable  per$onn$ 
comme  celle-ldf  To  this  J  should  answer:  Lapartie  n'etoitpae  encore 
tout-d-fait  liee^  toue  nous  avee  interrompu;  maie  anec  le  terns  que  faiU 
on  f  D^ailleurs  moquee-vous  de  mes  amours  tant  quHl  vous  plaira^  j$ 
V0U8  dirai  queje  respeete  tant  lesjeunes  dames^  queje  respecte  mime  lee 
vieilUs.  pour  Vavoir  ete.  Apris  cela  il  y  a  soutent  des  liaisons  entre  le$ 
vieilles  et  les  jeunes.  This  would  at  once  turn  the  pleasantry  into  an 
esjteein  for  your  good  sense  and  your  good  breeding.  Pursue  steadily, 
and  without  fear  or  shame,  whatever  your  reason  tells  you  is  right,  ana 
what  you  see  is  practised  by  people  of  more  experience  tlian  yourself^ 
and  of  established  characters  of  good  sense  and  good  breeding. 

After  all  this,  perhaps  you  will  say,  that  it  is  impossible  to  please 
every  body.  1  grant  it;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  one  should  not 
therefore  endeavour  to  please  as  many  as  one  can.  Nay,  I  will  go  far- 
ther, ai^d  admit,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  not  to  have  some 
enemies.  But  this  truth  from  long  experience  I  assert,  that  he  who  has 
the  most  friends  and  the  fewest  eneiiiies,  is  the  strongest ;  will  rise  the 
highest  with  the  least  envy ;  and  fall,  if  he  does  fall,  the  gentlest,  and 
the  most  pitied.  This  is  snrely  an  oljeot  worth  pursuing.  Pursue  it 
according  to  the  rules  I  have  here  given  you,  I  will  add  one  observa- 
tion moie,  and  two  examples  to  enforce  it;  and  then,  as  the  parsons 
soy,  conclude. 

There  is  no  on.  creature  so  obscure,  so  low,  or  so  poor,  who  may 
not,  by  tlie  strange  and  imaccountable  changes  and  vicissitudes  of 
\iuman  a/faira.  somehow  jpr  other,  and  some  time  or  other,  become  as 
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deefhl  friend,  or  a  tronbleeome  enemj,  to  the  greatest  and  tne  ridkest 
The  late  Dnke  of  Onnond  was  ahnost  the  weakest,  bnt,  at  the  same 
time,  the  best  bred,  and  most  popnlar  man  in  tliis  kingdom.  His  edu- 
cation in  conrts  and  c-imps,  joined  to  an  easy,  gentle  nature,  had  given 
him  that  habitual  affability,  those  engaging  manners,  and  those  mechani- 
cal attentions,  that  almost  supplied  the  place  of  every  talent  he  wanted ; 
and  he  wanted  almost  every  one.  They  procured  him  the  love  of  all 
men,  without  the  esteem  of  any.  He  was  impeached  after  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  only  because  that,  having  been  engaged  in  the  same  mea 
sures  with  those  who  were  necessarily  to  be  impeached,  his  impea<5'» 
ment,  for  form's  sake,  becnme  necessary.  But  he  was  im|>ea\,lied 
without  acrimony,  and  without  the  least  intention  that  he  should  suffer, 
notwithstanding  the  party  violence  of  those  times.  The  question  for 
his  impeachment,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  carried  by  many 
fewer  votes,  than  any  other  question  of  impeachment;  and  Earl  Stan- 
hoi)e,  then  Mr.  Stanhope,  and  Secretary  of  State,  who  impeached  him, 
very  soon  after  negotiated  and  concluded  his  accommodation  with  the  late 
King;  to  whom  he  was  to  have  been  presented  the  next  day.  But  the 
late  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Atterbnry,  who  thought  that  the  Jacobite 
cause  might  suffer  by  losing  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  went  in  all  haste, 
and  prevailed  with  the  poor  weak  man  to  run  away;  assuring  him. 
that  lie  was  only  to  be  gulled  into  a  disgraceful  submission,  and  not  to 
be  pard<med  in  consequence  of  it.  When  his  sub^^uent  attainder 
passed,  it  excited  mobs  and  disturbances  in  town.  He  had  not  a  perso- 
nal enemy  in  the  world,  and  had  a  thousand  friends.  All  this  was 
singly  owing  to  his  natural  desire  of  pleasing,  and  to  the  mechanical 
means  that  his  education,  not  his  parts,  had  given  him  of  doing  it. 
The  other  instance  is  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  studied  the 
art  of  pleasing,  because  he  well  knew  the  importance  of  it:  he  enjoyed 
and  used  it  more  than  ever  man  did.  He  gained  whoever  he  had  a 
mind  to  gain;  and  he  had  a  mind  to  gain  everv  body,  because  he  knew 
that  every  body  was  more  or  less  worth  gaining.  Though  his  power, 
as  Minister  and  General,  made  him  many  political  and  party  enemies, 
they  did  not  make  hira  one  personal  one;  and  the  very  people  who 
would  gladly  have  displaced,  disgraced,  and  perhaps  attainted  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  at  the  same  time  personally  loved  Mr.  Churchill,  even 
though  his  private  character  was  blemished  by  sordid  avarice,  the  most 
unanriiable  of  all  vices.  He  had  wound  up  and  turned  his  whole 
machine  to  please  and  engage.  He  had  an  inimitable  sweetness  and 
gentleness  in  his  countenance,  a  tenderness  in  his  manner  of  speaking 
a  graceful  dignity  in  every  motion,  and  an  universal  and  minute  atten- 
tion to  the  least  things  that  could  possibly  please  the  least  person. 
This  was  all  art  in  him;  art  of  which  he  well  knew  and  enjoyed  the 
advantages;  for  no  man  ever  had  more  interior  ambition,  pnde,  and 
ivarice,  than  he  had. 

Though  you  liave  more  than  most  people  of  your  age,  you  have  yet 
very  little  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world ;  now  I  wish  to  ino- 
culate mine  upon  you,  and  thereby  prevent  both  the  dangers  and  the 
marks  of  youth  and  inexperience.  If  you  receive  the  matter  kindlj*, 
and  observe  my  prescriptions  scrupulously,  you  ^!1  secuns  the  fn^ur«i 
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^T&nuig««  o'  time,  ltlS  Join  them  to  the  present  inestimable  ones  of 
on^-and-tweLiy. 

1  most  earnestly  lecoraraend  one  thing  to  yon,  during  Tonr  present 
s^sy  at  Paris  J  own  it  is  not  the  most  agreeable;  but  1  affirm  it  to  be 
tlie  mat  useful  th.i:<  in  the  world  to  one  of  your  age;  and  therefore  I 
do  hope  tha^  yon  will  force  and  constrain  yourself  to  do  it.  I  mean,  to 
converse  freonentij  or  rather  to  be  in  company  frequently  with  both 
men  and  women  much  your  superiors  in  age  and  rank.  I  am  very  sen- 
sible that,  at  your  age,  vou$  y  entrez  pour  peu  de  chou^  et  mhne  wuvent 
pour  riefiy  et  que  vou$  y  pas$erez  mime  quelque»  matlvaU  quarts heures ; 
but  no  matter ;  you  will  be  a  solid  gainer  by  it:  you  will  see,  hear,  and 
learn  tlie  turn  and  manners  of  tliose  people;  you  will  gain  premature 
experience  by  it;  and  it  will  give  yon  a  habit  of  engaging  and  respectful 
attentions.  Versailles,  as  much  as  possible,  though  probably  unenter- 
taining:  the  Palais  Royal  often,  however  dull:  foreign  ministers  of  tlie 
first  rank,  frequently :  and  women,  though  old,  who  are  respectable  and 
respected  for  their  rank  or  parts ;  such  as  Madame  de  Pusieux,  Madame 
de  Nivernois,  Madame  d^Aiguillon,  Madame  Geoffrain,  &c.  This  avji- 
tion^  if  it  be  one  to  you,  will  cost  you  but  very  little  in  these  three  or 
four  months  that  you  are  yet  to  pass  in  Paris,  and  will  bring  you  in  a 
great  deal ;  nor  will  it,  nor  ought  it,  to  hinder  you  from  being  in  a  more 
entertaining  company  great  part  of  the  day.  Vou»  pouvet,  n  vous  Is 
voulee^  tirer  un  grand  parti  de  ee$  quatre  mois.  May  God  make  you  so, 
and  bless  you  I    Adieu. 

LETTER  COXCIV. 

Bin,  Jfavemb^  16,  0. 8. 1751. 

Mt  dk£&  FRiEin) :  Vanity,  or  to  call  it  by  a  gentler  name,  the  desire 
of  admiration  and  applause,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  uni versa-  principle  of 
human  actions;  1  do  not  say,  that  it  is  the  best:  and  I  will  own,  that  it 
is  sometimes  the  cause  of  both  foolish  and  criminal  effects.  But  it  is  so 
much  oilener  the  principle  of  right  things,  thai  though  they  ought  to 
have  a  better,  yet,  considering  human  nature,  that  principle  is  to  be 
encouraged  and  cherished,  in  consideration  of  its  effects.  Where  that 
desire  is  wanting,  we  are  apt  to  be  indifferent,  I'.stless,  indolent,  and 
inert ;  we  do  not  exert  our  powers ;  and  we  appear  to  be  as  much  below 
ourselves,  as  the  vainest  man  living  can  desire  to  appear  above  what  he 
really  is. 

As  I  have  made  you  my  confessor,  and  do  not  scruple  to  coLfc ^^  even 
my  weaknesses  to  yon,  I  will  fairly  own  that  I  had  that  vanity,  that 
weakness,  if  it  be  one,  to  a  prodigious  degree ;  and,  what  is  more,  I 
confess  it  without  repentance;  nay,  I  am  glad  1  had  it;  since,  if  F  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  please  in  the  world,  it  is  to  that  powerful  and 
active  principle  that  I  owe  it.  I  began  the  world,  not  with  a  bare 
desire,  but  with  an  insatiable  thirst,  a  rage  of  popularity,  applause,  and 
admiration.  If  this  made  me  do  some  silly  things  on  one  hand,  it  made 
me,  on  the  other  hand,  do  almost  all  the  right  things  tLatI  did;  it  made 
me  attentive  and  civil  to  the  women  I  disliked,  and  to  tie  men  I  despised. 
In  hopes  of  the  applause  of  both :  thongh  I  neither  desired,  nor  would  I 
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fagve  ic;*e|>ted  the  favonrs  of  the  one,  nor  the  frieLdship  of  the  ctlnr.  I 
always  dressed,  looked,  and  talked  my  best;  and,  I  own,  was  07e^oye3 
whenever  I  perceived  that  by  all  three,  or  by  any  une  of  them,  the  com- 
pany was  pleased  witli  me.  To  men,  I  talked  whatever  I  thought  woald 
give  theii^  Uie  best  opinion  of  my  parts  and  Ittarning;  and,  to  women, 
what  I  was  sure  wpuld  please  them ;  flattery,  gallantry,  and  love.  And, 
moreover,  I  will  own  to  yon,  under  the  secrecy  of  confession,  that  my 
vanity  has  very  oflen  made  me  take  great  pains  to  make  a  woman  in 
love  with  me,  if  I  could,  for  whose  person  I  would  not  liavo  given  a 
pinch  of  snuff.  In  company  with  men,  I  alwavs  endeavoured  to  out- 
shine, or  at  least,  if  possible,  to  equal  the  most  shining  man  in  it.  This 
desire  elicited  whatever  powers  I  had  to  gratify  it;  and  where  I  could 
not  perhaps  slune  in  the  first,  enabled  me,  at  least,  to  shine  in  a  second 
or  third  sphere.  By  these  means  I  sooii  grew  in  fashion ;  and  when  a 
man  b  once  in  fashion,  all  he  does  is  right.  It  was  infinite  pleasure  to 
me,  to  find  my  own  fashion  and  popularity.  I  was  sent  for  to  all  parties 
of  pleasure,  both  of  men  or  women ;  where,  in  some  measure,  I  gave  the 
ton.  This  gave  me  the  reputation  of  having  had  some  women  of  condi* 
tion ;  and  that  reputation,  whether  true  or  false,  really  got  me  others. 
With  the  men  I  was  a  Proteus,  and  assumed  every  shape,  in  order  to 
please  them  all:  among  the  gay,  I  was  the  gayest;  among  the  graye, 
the  gravest;  and  I  never  omitted  the  least  attentions  of  good-bree<ling^ 
or  the  least  offices  of  friendship,  that  could  either  please,  or  attach  them 
to  me :  and  accordingly  I  was  soon  connected  with  all  the  men  of  any 
fisluon  or  figure  in  town. 

To  this  principle  of  vanity,  which  philosophers  call  a  mean  one,  and 
\/hich  I  do  not,  I  owe  great  part  of  the  figure  which  I  have  made  in  life. 

I  wisli  you  had  as  much,  but  I  fear  you  have  too  little  of  it;  and  you 
seem  to  have  a  degree  of  laziness  and  listlessness  about  vou,  that  makes 
you  indifferent  as  to  general  applause.  This  is  not  in  character  at  your 
B^  and  would  be  barely  pardonable  in  an  elderlv  and  philosophical  man. 

II  is  a  vulgar,  ordinary  saying,  but  it  is  a  very  true  one,  that  one  should 
always  put  the  best  foot  foremost.  One  should  please,  shine,  and  dazzle, 
wherever  it  is  possible.  At  Paris,  I  am  sure  you  must  observe  que  ehaewH 
$6  fait  valoir  autant  quHl  est  possible;  and  La  Bruydre  observes,  very 
justly,  qu^on  ne  taut  dans  ce  monde  que  ce  qu'on  veut  valoir:  wherever 
applause  is  in  question,  you  will  never  see  a  French  man,  nor  woman, 
r&miss  or  negligent.  Observe  the  eternal  attentions  and  politeness  that 
all  peoole  have  there  for  one  another.  Ce  rCest  pas  pour  leurs  beaux  yeu» 
au  nynr^.  No,  but  for  their  own  sakes,  for  commendations  and  applause. 
t^  ni«  ;hen  recommend  this  principle  of  vanity  to  you ;  act  upon  it  me& 
periculo;  I  promise  you  it  will  turn  to  your  account.  Practise  all  the 
arts  that  ever  coquette  did,  to  please.-  Be  alert  and  indefaUgable  ia 
Aiaking  every  man  admire,  and  every  woman  in  love  with  vou.  I  caa 
tell  you  too,  that  notliing  will  carry  you  higher  in  the  world. 

I  have  had  no  letter  from  you  since  your  arrival  at  Paris,  thon^ 
you  must  have  been  long  enough  there  to  have  written  me  two  or 
three.  In  about  ten  or  twelve  ^lys  I  propose  leaving  this  place,  and 
going  to  London ;  I  have  found  considerable  benefit  by  my  stay  here^ 
jOUt  not  iJI  that  I  want     Make  my  compliments  to  liord  Albemarle. 
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LETTER  CCXOV. 

Bin,  Sovmkbr'  tB,  ITMl 

IIt  dbab  Fbiend  :  Siooe  my  last  to  joa,  I  have  rea  I  Madame  Main- 
teiion^s  Letters;  I  am  sure  they  are  genaine,  and  they  both  eDtertainec! 
and  informed  me.  They  have  brought  me  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter of  that  able  and  artful  lady;  whom  I  am  convinced  that  1  now  know 
much  better  than  her  direeteur  the  Able  de  Fenelon  (afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Cam  bray)  did,  when  he  wrote  her  the  186th  letter;  and  1 
know  him  the  better  too  for  that  letter.  The  Abbe^  though  brimful  of 
the  divine  love,  had  a  great  mind  to  be  first  minister,  and  cardinal,  in 
order,  no  doubt^  to  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  the  more  good.  His 
being  direeteur  at  that  time  to  Madame  Main  tenon,  seemed  to  be  a  good 
step  towards  those  views.  She  put  herself  upon  him  for  a  saint,  and 
he  was  weak  enough  to  believe  it ;  he,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have 
put  himself  upon  her  for  a  saint  too,  which,  I  daresay,  she  did  not  be- 
lieve; but  both  of  them  knew,  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  appear 
saints  to  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  who  they  were  very  sure  was  a  bigot. 
It  is  to  be  presumed,  nay,  indeed,  it  is  plain  by  that  185th  letter,  thai 
Madame  Maintenon  had  hinted  to  her  direeteur  some  scruples  of  con- 
science, with  relation  to  her  commerce  with  the  King ;  and  which  I 
humbly  apprehend  to  have  been  only  some  scruples  of  prudence,  at 
once  to  flatter  the  bigot  character,  and  increase  the  desires  of  the  King. 
The  pious  Abbe^  frightened  out  of  his  wits,  lest  the  King  should  impute 
to  the  direeteur  any  scruples  or  difficulties  which  he  might  meet  with 
on  the  part  of  the  lady,  writes  her  the  above-mentioned  letter ;  in  which 
he  not  only  bids  her,  not  teaze  the  King  by  advice  and  exhortations,  but 
to  have  the  utmost  submission  to  his  will ;  and,  that  she  may  not  mistake 
the  nature  of  that  submission,  he  tells  her,  it  is  the  same  that  Sarah  had 
for  Abraham ;  to  which  submission  Isaac  perhaps  was  owing.  No  bawd 
could  have  written  a  more  seducing  letter  to  an  innocent  country  girl, 
than  the  direeteur  did  to  his  pinitettte  ;  who  I  daresay  had  no  occasion 
for  his  good  advice.  Those  who  would  justify  the  good  direeteur^  alias 
the  pimp,  in  this  <^air,  must  not  attempt  to  do  it,  by  saying,  that  the 
King  and  Madame  Maintenon  were  at  that  time  privately  married ;  that 
the  direeteur  knew  it;  and  that  this  was  the  meaning  of  his  inigme. 
That  is  absolutely  impossible;  for  that  private  marriage  must  have 
removed  all  scruples  between  the  parties ;  nay,  could  not  have  been 
contracted  upon  any  other  principle,  since  it  was  kept  private,  and  con- 
sequently preventeu  no  public  scandal.  It  is  therefore  extremely  evid- 
ent, that  Madame  Maintenon  could  not  be  married  to  the  King,  at  the 
time  when  she  scrupled  granting,  and  when  the  direeteur  advised  her 
to  grant,  those  favours  which  Sarah  with  so  much  submission  gi*anted  to 
Abraham :  and  what  the  direeteur  is  pleased  to  call  le  myst^re  de  Dieu^ 
was  most  evidently  a  state  of  concubinage.  The  letters  are  very  well 
worth  your  reading ;  they  throw  light  upon  many  things  of  those  times. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Stanliope,  from  Lyons; 
tn  which  he  tells  me  that  he  saw  you  at  Paris,  that  he  thinks  you  a  Ut- 
ile growup  but  that  yon  do  not  make  the  moat  of  it^  for  that  you  stoop 
atilT;  <ratZZ#tfr«  bis  letter  was  a  panegyric  of  yon. 
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The  jonng  Oomte  de  Sohnllembiira,  the  Chamlellan  whom  jo«  knen 
•t  Hanover,  is  come  over  with  the  King,  etfait  aus$i  vat  ttogM. 

Though,  M  F  told  yoa  in  my  hist,  I  have  done  buying  pictures,  by  way 
of  virti^  yet  there  are  some  portraits  of  remarkable  p<K)ple  that  would 
tempt  me.  For  instance,  if  you  could  by  chance  pick  up  at  Paris,  at  a 
reasonable  T)rice,  and  undoubted  originals  (whether  heads,  half  lengtlkk 
or  whole  ldz;gths,  no  matter)  of  Cardinals  Richelieu,  Hazarin,  and 
Retz,  Monsieur  de  Turenne,  le  grand  Prince  de  Gond6 ;  Mesdames  de 
Montespan,  de  Fontanges,  de  Montbazon,  de  Sevign^  de  Maintenon,  d« 
Ohevreuse,  de  Longneville,  d^Olonne,  dec.,  I  should  be  tempted  to  pur* 
chose  them.  I  am  sensible  that  they  can  onlv  be  met  witli,  by  great 
accident,  at  funlly  sales  and  auctions,  so  I  only  mention  tlie  affiiir  tc 
you  eyentcally. 

I  do  not  understand,  or  else  I  do  not  remember,  what  ailkir  you  mean 
in  Four  last  letter ;  which  ^ou  think  will  come  to  nothing,  and  foi 
';vhich,  yon  say,  I  hiLd  once  a  mind  tluit  you  should  take  the  road  again. 
Explain  it  to  me. 

1  shall  go  to  town  in  four  or  five  days,  and  carry  back  with  me  a  lit- 
tle more  hearing  than  I  brought ;  but  yet,  not  half  enough  for  common 
wants.    One  wants  ready  pocket-money  much  oftener  than  one  wants 

f'eat  sums ;  and  to  use  a  very  o<ld  expression,  I  want  to  hear  at  sight, 
love  every-day  senses,  every-day  wit  and  entertainment;  a  man  who 
is  onlv  good  on  holydays  is  ipood  for  very  litUe.    Adieu. 


LETTER  OOXCVI. 

Cmnnut  Day,  ITSt. 

Ht  dkab  Frixnd  :  A  tyrant,  with  legions  at  his  command,  may  say, 
Oderini  modo  timeant ;  though  he  is  a  fool  if  he  says  it,  and  a  greater 
fool  if  he  thinks  it.  But  a  private  man,  who  can  hurt  but  few,  though 
he  can  please  many,  must  endeavour  to  be  loved,  for  he  cannot  be  feared, 
in  generaL  Popularity  is  his  only  rational  and  sure  foundation. 
The  good-will,  the  affections,  the  love  of  the  public,  can  alone  raise  him 
to  any  considerable  height.  Should  you  ask  me  how  he  is  to  acquire 
them,  I  will  answer,  by  desiring  them.  Ko  man  ever  deserved,  who 
did  not  desire  them;  and  no  man  both  deserved  and  desired  litem,  who 
had  them  not,  though  many  have  enjoyed  tliem  merelv  by  d«)siring,  and 
without  deserving  them.  You  do  not  imagine,  I  believe,  tliat  I  mean 
by  this  public  love,  the  sentimental  love  of  either  lovers  or  intimate 
friends ;  no,  that  is  of  another  nature,  and  confined  to  a  very  namiw 
circle;  but  I  mean  that  general  good- will,  which  a  man  may  acquire  in 
the  world,  by  the  arts  of  pleasing  respectively  exerted,  according  to  the 
rank  the  situation,  and  the  turn  of  mind  of  those  whom  he  htStx  to  do 
witL  The  pleasing  impressions  which  he  makes  upon  them  wiU  engage 
their  affections  and  their  good  wishes,  and  even  their  good  offices,  as 
far  (that  is)  as  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  their  own  interests ;  for 
farther  than  that  you  are  not  to  expect  from  three  people  in  the  courf^o 
of  your  life,  even  were  it  extended  to  the  patriarchal  term.  Could  I 
revert  to  the  age  of  twenty,  and  carry  back  with  me  all  the  ei^neqct 
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that  foitj  years  moro  hare  tanght  me,  I  can  assrre  yon,  th&.  I  woiil<\ 
employ  much  the  greatest  part  of  my  time  in  engaging  the  g«x>d-wiU, 
and  in  in»innating  myself  into  the  predilection  of  people  in  general,  in- 
stead of  directing  my  endeavours  to  please  (as  I  was  too  apt  to  do)  to 
the  man  whom  I  immediately  wanted,  or  the  woman  I  wished  Ibr, 
exclusively  of  all  otiiers.  For  if  one  happens  (and  it  will  sometimes 
happen  to  the  ablest  man)  to  fail  in  his  views  with  that  man  or  that 
woman ;  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  whom  to  address  one^s  self  to  next, 
having  offended  in  general,  by  that  exclusive  and  distinguished  particu- 
lar application.  I  would  secure  a  general  refuge  in  the  good-wiL  of  the 
multitude,  which  is  a  great  strength  to  any  man ;  for  both  ininisters 
and  mistresses  choose  popular  and  fashionable  fiivourites.  A  o»Ab  who 
solicits  a  minister,  backed  by  the  general  good  will  and  good  wishes  of 
mankind,  solicits  with  great  weight  and  great  probability  of  success  r 
and  a  woman  is  strangely  biassed  in  favour  of  a  man,  whom  she  sees  in 
fashion,  and  hears  every  body  speak  well  of.  This  useful  art  of  insi- 
nuation consists  merely  of  various  little  things.  A  graceful  motion,  a 
significant  look,  a  trifling  attention,  an  obliging  word  dropped  d  propoi^ 
air,  dress,  and  a  thousand  other  undefinable  Uiings,  all  severally  little 
ones,  joined  together,  make  that  happy  and  inestunable  coinpot^iuon,  th4 
wrt  9/  pUa$%ng.  I  have  in  my  life  seen  many  a  very  handsome  woman 
who  has  not 'j>leased  me,  and  many  very  sensible  men  who  have  dis- 
gusted me:  Why?  only  for  want  of  those  thousand  little  means  to 
please,  which  those  women,  conscious  of  their  beauty,  and  tliose  mea 
(^  their  sense,  have  been  grossly  enough  mistaken  to  neglect  1  neve^ 
was  so  much  in  love  in  my  life,  as  I  was  with  a  woman  who  was 
very  far  from  being  handsome ;  hot  then  she  was  made  up  of  graces, 
and  had  all  the  arts  of  pleasing.  The  following  verses,  which  I  have 
read  in  some  congratidatory  poem  prafixed  to  some  work,  I  have  for- 
got which,  express  what  1  mean  in  &vonr  of  what  pleases  prefer- 
ably to  what  is  generally  called  more  solid  and  instructive^ 

I  wovld  an  AQihor  like  a  mlatrett  trj, 
Mot  bf  a  BOM,  a  Ud,  a  cheek,  or  «are, 
Bot  b/  iome  n^iartcw  power  to  gire  me  Joj. 

Iiady  Chesterfield  bids  me  make  yon  many  compliments;  she  shewed 
me  your  letter  of  recommendation  of  La  Yestres;  which  with  I  was 
very  well  pleased:  there  is  a  pretty  turn  in  it;  I  wish  yon  would 
always  speak  as  genteelly.  I  saw  another  letter  from  a  lady  at  Pa- 
ris, in  which  there  was  a  high  panegyrical  paragraph  concerning  you. 
I  wish  it  were  ^very  word  of  it  literally  true ;  but,  as  it  comes  from 
a  very  little,  pretty,  white  hand,  which  is  suspected,  and  I  hope  justly, 
nC  great  partiality  to  yoo ;  U  en  /aut  rabattre  quelque  ehosej  §t  mhH- 
m  1$  /want  U  y  auru  t9yj9ur$  d^oma  beaux  reeUe,    Adiem 
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LETTER   OOXOVII. 

LOIIIK4U  l^^^  ir4(u*9  D'sy,  ITfti. 

Mt  DiAB  Fbsnd  :  It  is  now  above  a  fortnight  .^inoe  I  have  reoeived 
a  letter  from  you.  I  hope,  however,  that  yon  »r€!  well,  but  engr^sed 
by  the  business  of  Lord  Albemarle^s  bureau  in  the  mornings,  and  by 
business  of  a  genteeler  nature  in  the  evenings ;  tor  I  willingly  give 
*ip  my  own  satisfaction  to  your  improvement,  either  in  business  or 
aanners. 

Here  have  been  lately  imported  from  Paris  twv>  gen tl^nen,  who,  I 
tlta,  were  much  acquainted  with  you  there;  Oomte  Sinzendorf,  and 
Monsieur  Olairant,  the  Academioifvn.  The  fonner  is  a  very  pretty  man, 
well-bred,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  useful  knowledge;  for  those  two 
things  are  very  consistent.  I  examined  him  about  you,  thinking  him  a 
competent  judge.  He  told  me,  que  wm$  parliez  VAUemand  oomme  un 
Allemand;  que  vou$  eaviee  le  aroit  public  de  V empire  parfaiUment 
hien  ;  que  f>ou$  avies  le  g<fdt  sHr^  et  ae$  connoissances  fort  etenduee.  I 
told  him,  that  I  knew  all  this  very  well ;  but  that  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  you  had  Vair,  les  maniiree^  lee  attentions^  er^fin  le  brillant  d^un 
honrUte  homme :  his  answer  was,  Male  oui  en  vSritl,  e'eet  fort  bien. 
This,  you  see,  is  but  cold  in  comparison  of  what  I  do  wish,  and  of  what 
you  ought  to  wish.  Your  friend  Olairant  interposed,  and  said,  Mais  jt 
vous  assure  qu^il  est  fort  poll;  to  which  I  answered,  Je  le  erois  bien^  vit- 
d-vis  des  Lapons  vos  amis;  je  vous  rSeusepour  juge^  jusqu^d  ce  que  votis 
ayez  its  delaponnS^  aumoinsdixa^  parmi  lis  kmnStes  gens.  These 
testimonies  in  your  favour  are  such  as  perhaps  you  are  satisfied  with, 
and  think  sufficient;  but  I  am  not:  they  are  only  the  cold  depositions 
of  disinterested  and  unconcerned  witnesses,  upon  a  strict  examination* 
When,  upon  a  trial,  a  man  calls  witnesses  to  his  character,  and  that 
those  witnesses  only  say,  that  they  never  heard,  nor  do  not  know  any 
lU  of  him ;  it  intimates  at  best  a  neutral  and  insignificant,  though  inno- 
cent character.  Now  I  want,  and. you  ought  to  endeavour,  that  les 
agrSmens^  les  graces^  les  attentions,  <&€.,  should  be  a  distinguishing  part 
of  your  character,  and  specified  of  you  by  people  unasked.  I  wish  to 
hear  people  say  of  you.  Ah  qu^il  est  aimable  I  Quelles  manures,  queUes 
graces,  quel  art  de  plaire  !  Nature,  thank  God,  has  given  you  all  the 
powers  necessary ;  and  if  she  has  not  yet,  I  hope  in  God  she  will  givo 
you  the  will  of  exerting  them. 

I  have  lately  read,  with  great  pleasure,  Voltaire's  two  little  histories 
of  Us  OroisadeSy  and  V Esprit  Humain;  which  I  recommend  to  your 
perusal,  if  you  have  not  already  read  them.  They  are  bound  up  with 
a  most  poor  performance,  called  MieromSgas,  which  is  said  to  be  Vol- 
taire's too,  but  I  cannot  believe  it,  it  is  so  very  unworthy  of  him ;  it 
consists  only  of  thoughts  stolen  from  Swift,  but  miserably  mangled  and 
disfigured.  But  his  history  of  the  Croisades  shews,  in  a  very  short  and 
strong  light,  the  most  immoral  and  wicked  scheme,  that  was  ever  con- 
trived by  knaves,  and  executed  by  madmen  and  fools,  against  humanity. 
There  is  a  strange,  but  never-failing  relation  between  honest  madraec 
and  skilftd  knaves  *  an  \  wherever  one  meets  with  collected  numbers  of 
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ihe  former,  one  maj  be  yery  sure  that  they  are  see  etlj  directed  by  the 
latter.  The  Popes,  who  have  generally  been  both  the  ablest  and  the 
greatest  knaves  in  £arop€|,  wanted  all  the  power  and  money  of  the  East; 
for  they  had  all  that  was  in  Enrope  already.  The  times  and  the  minds 
favonred  their  design,  for  they  were  dark  and  uniformed ;  and  Peter 
the  Bermit,  at  once  a  kna\e  and  a  madman,  was  a  tine  papal  tool  for  so 
wild  and  wicked  an  undertaking.  I  wish  we  had  good  histories  of 
every  part  of  Enrope,  and  indeed  of  the  world,  written  upon  the  plan 
of  Voltaire's  de  V Esprit  Humain ;  for,  I  own,  I  am  provoked  at  the 
contempt  which  most  historians  show  for  humanity  in  general :  one 
would  think  by  them  that  the  whole  human  species  consisted  but  of 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  people,  called  and  dignified  ^commonly  very 
undeservedly  too)  by  the  titles  of  Emperors,  Kings,  ropes,  Generals, 
and  Ministers. 

I  have  never  seen  in  any  of  the  newspapers,  any  mention  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Oevennes,  or  Grenoble,  which  you  gave  me  an  account  of 
some  time  ago;  and  the  Duke  de  Mirepoix  pretends,  at  least,  to  know 
nothing  of  either.  Were  they  Mse  reports ;  or  does  the  French  court 
choose  to  stifie  them  ?  I  hope  that  they  are  both  true,  because  I  am 
very  willing  that  the  cares  of  the  French  government  should  be  em- 
ployed and  confined  to  themselves. 

Your  friend,  the  Electress  Palatine,  has  sent  roe  six  wild  boars*  heads, 
and  other  pi^ce%  de  9a  eha$9e^  in  return  for  the  fans,  which  she  appro vecl 
of  extremely.  This  present  was  signified  to  me  by  one  Mr.  Harold, 
who  wrote  me  a  letter  in  very  indifferent  English ;  I  suppose  he  is  a 
Dane,  who  has  been  in  England. 

Mr.  Harte  came  to  town  yesterday,  and  dined  with  me  to-day.  We 
talked  you  over ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  that  though  a  parson,  and  no 
member  du  beau  monde^  he  thinks  all  the  most  shining  accomplishments 
of  it  full  as  necessary  for  you  as  1  do.  His  expression  was,  that  is  all 
that  he  toante;  but  if  he  wants  thaty  considering  his  situation  and  destU 
nation^  he  might  as  well  want  every  thing  else. 

This  is  the  day  when  people  reciprocally  offer  and  receive  the  kindest 
and  the  warmest  wishes,  though,  in  general,  without  meaning  them  on 
one  side,  or  believing  them  on  the  other.  They  are  formed  by  the 
bead,  in  compliance  with  custom,  though  disavowed  by  the  heart,  in 
consequence  of  nature.  His  wishes  upon  this  occasion  are  the  best 
that  are  the  best  turned;  you  do  not,  I  am  sure,  doubt  the  truth  of 
mine,  and  therefore  I  will  express  them  with  a  Quaker-like  simplicity. 
May  this  new  year  be  a  very  new  one  indeed  to  you ;  may  you  put  off 
the  old,  and  pui  on  the  new  man!  but  1  mean  the  outward,  not  the  in- 
ward man.  W'th  this  alteration,  I  might  justly  sum  up  all  my  wishee 
for  you  in  these  words : 

Dil  t*bl  dent  anooe,  de  te  cam  cmCera  somes. 

Tliis  minute,  I  receive  your  letter  of  the  26th  past,  which  gives  me  a 
very  disagreeable  reason  for  your  late  silence.  By  the  symptoms  which 
you  mention  of  yov  illness,  I  both  hope  and  believe  that  it  was  whcJly 
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owing  to  jonr  own  want  of  oare.  Yon  are  rather  indined  to  M  flit| 
70a  have  naturally  a  good  stomach,  and  you  eat  at  the  best  tables ; 
which  must  of  course  make  you  plethoric:  aud  upon  my  word  you  wiU 
be  very  subject  to  these  accidents,  if  you  wt'i  not,  from  time  to  time, 
when  yon  find  yourself  full,  heated,  or  yonr  head  aching,  take  some  lit 
tie,  easy,  preventative  purge,  that  would  not  confine  you;  such  as 
chewing  a  little  rhubarb  when  you  go  to  bed  at  night,  or  some  senna 
tea  in  the  morning.  You  do  very  well  to  live  extremely  low,  for  some 
time ;  and  I  could  wish,  though  I  do  not  expect  it,  that  you  would  take 
one  gentle  vomit;  for  those  giddinesses,  and  swimmings  in  the  head« 
always  proceed  flrom  some  foulness  of  the  stomach.  However,  npoa 
the  whole,  I  am  very  glad  that  your  old  complaint  has  not  mixed  itself 
with  this,  which  I  am  fully  convinced  arises  singly  from  yonr  own 
negligence.    Adieu. 

I  am  Sony  for  Monsieur  Kurz^  upon  his  sister^s  account. 
LETTER  COXOVIII. 

Lo«BO>,  Januarfff  15, 175a. 

Mt  d«ab  Fbibkd  :  I  never  think  my  time  so  well  employed,  as  when 
1  think  it  employed  to  yonr  advantage.  You  have  long  had  the  great- 
est share  of  it;  you  now  engross  it.  The  moment  is  now  decisive ;  the 
piece  is  going  to  be  exhibited  to  the  public ;  the  mere  outlines  and  the 
general  colouriug  are  not  sufficient  to  attract  the  eyes  and  to  secure  ap* 
plause;  but  the  last  finishing,  artful,  and  delicate  strokes  are  neces-^ary. 
Skilful  judges  will  discern  and  acknowledge  tlieir  merit ;  the  ignorant 
will,  without  knowing  why,  feel  their  power.  In  that  view,  I  have 
thrown  together,  for  your  perusal,  some  Maxims ;  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  observations  on  men  and  things ;  for  I  have  no  merit  as  to 
the  invention :  1  am  no  system-monger ;  and,  instead  of  giving  way  to 
my  imagination,  I  have  only  consulted  my  memory ;  and  my  conclu- 
sions are  all  drawn  from  facts,  not  from  fancy.  Most  maxim-mongers 
have  preferred  the  pretdness  to  the  justness  of  a  thought,  and  tlie  turn 
to  the  truth ;  but  I  have  refused  myself  to  every  thing  that  my  own 
experience  did  not  justify  and  confirm.  I  wish  yon  would  consider 
them  seriously,  and  separately,  and  recur  to  them  again  pro  re  nata  in 
similar  cases.  Young  men  are  as  apt  to  tliink  themselves  wise  enough, 
as  drunken  men  are  to  think  themselves  sober  enough.  They  look  npon 
spirit  to  be  a  much  better  thing  than  experience;  which  tliey  call  cold- 
ness. They  are  but  half  mistaken ;  for  tliongh  spirit,  without  expe- 
rience, is  dangerous,  experience,  without  spirit,  is  languid  and  defective. 
Their  union,  which  is  very  rare,  is  perfection;  y»>n  may  join  them,  if 
you  please;  for  all  my  experience  is  at  your  service;  and  I  do  not  de- 
sire one  grain  of  your  spirit  in  return.  Use  them  both,  and  let  them 
reciprocally  ai.imate  and  check  each  other.  I  mean  here,  by  the  spirit 
of  youth,  only  tlie  vivacity  and  prescmiption  of  youth,  which  binder 
them  from  seeing  the  difficulties  or  dangers  of  ui  undertaking,  but  I  dc 
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oot  iD^Mi  whai  th  t^y  Txilgar  call  spirit,  by  which  they  ««  otpUottS, 
J«alons  of  their  rank^  auspicious  of  being  nnderraluecl,  and  tart  (as  they 
call  it)  in  their  repartees,  opon  the  aightest  occasions.  This  is  an  eyii, 
and  a  Tery  silly  spirit,  which  should  be  driven  ont,  and  transferred  to 
an  herd  of  swine.  This  is  not  the  spirit  of  a  man  of  fashion,  wiio  has 
kept  good  company.  People  of  an  ordinary,  low  ednoation,  when  they 
happen  to  &11  into  good  company,  imagine  themselves  the  only  olijeet 
of  its  attention ;  if  Sie  company  whispers,  it  is,  to  be  sure,  concerning 
them;  if  they  langfa,  it  is  at  them;  and  if  any  thing  ambiguons,  that 
by  the  most  forced  interpretation  can  be  applied  to  them,  happens  to  be 
•aid,  they  are  convinced  that  it  was  meant  at  them ;  npon  which  they 
grow  out  of  conatenance  first,  and  then  angry.  This  mistake  is  very 
well  ridiculed  in  the  Stratagem,  where  Scrub  says,  /  am  9ur4  they 
talked  of  me  far  they  laughed  eoneumedly,  A  well-bred  man  sddom 
thinks,  but  never  seems  to  think  himself  slighted,  undervahied,  or 
laughed  at  in  company,  unless  where  it  is  so  plainly  marked  out,  that 
his  honour  obliges  him  to  resent  it  in  a  proper  manner;  mau  lee  hori' 
nitee  gene  ne  se  houdent  janune,  I  will  admit  that  it  is  very  difBcnlt  to 
command  one^s  self  enough,  to  behave  with  ease,  frankness,  and  good- 
breeding  towards  those,  who  one  knows  dislike,  slight,  and  injure  one, 
as  far  as  they  can,  without  personal  consequences ;  but  1  assert,  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  it:  you  must  embrace  the  man  you  hate, 
if  yon  cannot  be  justified  in  knocking  him  down;  for  otherwise  you 
avow  the  injury,  which  you  cannot  revenge.  A  prudent  cuckold  (and 
there  are  many  such  at  Paris)  pockets  his  horns  when  he  cannot  gore 
with  tliem ;  and  will  not  add  to  the  triumph  of  his  maker,  by  only  but- 
ting with  them  ineffectually.  A  seeming  ignorance  is  very  often  a  most 
necessary  part  of  worldly  knowledge.  It  is,  for  instance,  commonly 
advisable  to  seem  ignorant  of  what  people  offer  to  tell  you ;  and  when 
they  say.  Have  you  not  heard  of  such  a  tiling?  to  answer  No,  and  to 
let  them  go  on ;  though  you  know  it  already.  Some  have  a  pleasure  in 
telling  it,  because  they  think  that  they  tell  it  well ;  others  have  a  pride 
in  it,  as  being  the  sagacious  discoverers;  and  many  have  a  vanity  in 
shewing  that  they  have  been,  though  very  undeservedly,  trusted;  all 
these  would  be  disappointed,  and  consequently  displeasea,  if  yon  said 
Tes.  Seem  always  ignorant  (unless  to  one  most  intimate  friend)  of  all 
matters  of  private  scandal  and  defamation,  though  you  should  hear 
them  a  thousand  times ;  for  the  parties  affected  always  look  upon  the 
receiver  to  be  almost  as  bad  as  the  thief:  and,  whenever  they  become 
the  to)  ic  of  conversation  seem  to  be  a  sceptic,  though  yon  are  really  a 
seriooE  believer;  and  always  take  the  extenuating  part.  But  all  this 
seeming  ignorance  should  oe  joinerl  to  thorough  and  extensive  private 
informations:  and,  indeed,  it  is  tlie  best  method  of  procuring  them; 
for  most  people  have  sucli  a  vanity  m  shewing  a  superiority  over  otliers. 
though  bnt  for  a  moment,  and  in  tlie  merest  tribes,  tlat  tliey  will  tell 
yon  what  they  fdionid  lot,  rather  than  not  shew  that  they  can  teil  what 
you  did  not  knew,  besides  that  suoh  seeming  ignoraLce  will  make  yuu 
(Mws  ft>r  incurions.  and  consequently  nndosigning.  Hcwever,  fish  for 
^ts,  and  take  pains  to  be  well  informed  of  every  thing  that  passes; 
bnt  fish  judiciously,  and  not  always,  nor  indeed  .often,  in  tiie  f\u\\\f^  i»f 
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direct  questions,  which  always  pat  people  npc-  *^el^  goard,  and,  often 
repeated,  grow  tiresome.  But  sometimes  take  th<  things  that  yon  would 
know  for  granted ;  npon  which  somebody  will,  kindly  and  officiously,  set 
yon  right :  sometimes  say  that  you  have  heard  so  and  so ;  and  at  other 
times  seem  to  know  more  than  you  do,  in  order  to  know  all  that  yon 
«rant;  but  avoid  direct  questioning  as  much  as  you  can.  All  these 
necessary  arts  of  the  world  require  constant  attention,  presence  of  mind, 
and  coolness.  Achilles,  though  invulnerable,  never  went  to  battle  but 
completely  armed.  Oourts  are  to  be  the  theatres  of  your  wars,  where 
you  should  be  always  as  completely  armed,  and  even  with  the  addition 
of  a  heel-piece.  The  least  inattention,  the  least  dUtraetian^  may  prove 
fatal.  I  would  fain  see  you  what  pedants  call  omnU  homo^  and  what 
Pope  much  better  calls  aU-aeeomplished :  you  have  the  means  in  your 
power;  add  the  wiU,  and  you  may  bring  it  about.  The  vulgar  have  a 
coarse  saying,  odpoiling  a  hog /or  a  half-penny  toorth  ofta/r;  prevent 
the  application  by  providing  the  tar :  it  is  very  easily  to  be  had  in 
comparison  with  what  vou  have  already  got. 
The  fine  Mrs.  Pitt,  who  it  seems  saw  yon  often  at  Paris,  speaking  of 

you  the  other  day,  said,  in  French,  for  she  speaks  little  English        * 

%         ^         1^         i         %  «  «  ^^  *  *««i» 

*  *  *  *  whether  it  is  that  you  did  not  pay  the  homage 
due  to  her  beauty,  or  that  it  did  not  strike  you  as  it  does  others,  I  can- 
not determine ;  but  I  hope  she  had  some  other  reason  than  truth  for 
saying  it.  I  will  suppose  that  you  did  not  care  a  pin  for  her;  but;  how- 
ever, she  surely  deserved  a  degree  of  propitiatory  adoration  from  you, 
which  I  am  afraid  you  neglected.  Had  I  been  in  vour  case,  I  should 
have  endeavoured,  at  least,  to  have  supplanted  Mr.  Mackay  in  his  office 
of  nocturnal  reader  to  her.  I  played  at  cards,  two  days  ago,  with  your 
friend  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  and  her  most  sublime  mother,  }£rs,  Seagrave ; 
they  both  inquired  after  you ;  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  said,  she  hop^  you 
went  on  with  your  dancing ;  I  said.  Yes,  and  that  you  assured  me,  yon 
had  made  such  considerable  improvements  in  it,  that  you  had  now 
learned  to  stand  still,  and  even  upright.  Tour  virtuo9(k,  la  Signora 
Vestri,  sung  here  the  other  day,  with  great  applause :  I  presume  you 
are  intimately  acquainted  with  her  merit.  Good  night  to  you,  who- 
ever you  pass  with. 

I  have  this  moment  received  a  packet,  sealed  with  your  seal,  though 
not  directed  by  your  hand,  for  Lady  Hervey.  No  letter  from  you  I 
Are  you  not  well  t 


LETTER  COXOIX. 

LoxDOV,  May  iJ,0.  a.  ITM. 
My  -yiLKR  7i\4Ni) .  X  have  this  day  been  tired,  hided,  nay,  tormented, 
by  the  corpaLjr  o?  a  most  worthy,  sensible,  and  learned  man,  a  near 
relation  of  mine,  who  dined  and  passed  the  3/enirg  with  me.  This 
seems  a  paradox  but  is  a  plain  truth ;  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  world, 
no  manners,  nc  aidress:  farfkom  talking  without  book,  as  is  commonly 
said  of  people  who  talk  sillily,  he  only  talks  by  book;  which  in  gi^neral 
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cxmyersation  Ib  ten  times  worse.  He  has  formed  in  his  own  doeet  from 
books,  certain  systems  of  every  tiling,  argues  tenacioonly  upon  whose 
principles^  and  is  both  surprised  and  angry  at  whatever  deviates  from 
them.  His  theories  are  gqod^  but,  unfortunately,  are  all  impracticable. 
Why  ?  because  he  has  only  read  and  not  conversed.  He  is  acquainted 
with  books,  and  an  absolute  stranger  to  men.  Labouring  with  his  mat- 
ter, he  is  delivered  of  it  with  pangs ;  lie  hesitates,  stops  in  his  utterance, 
and  ajways  expresses  himself  inelegantly.  His  actions  are  all  ungrace- 
ful :  bi-  that,  with  all  his  merit  and  knowledge,  I  would  rather  converse 
six  houn  with  the  most  frivolous  tittle-tattle  woman,  who  knew  some- 
thic£^  of  the  world,  than  with  him.  The  preposterous  notions  of  a  sys- 
teruu^al  man  who  does  not  know  the  world,  tire  the  patience  of  a  man 
wh(-  does.  It  would  bo  endless  to  correct  his  mistakes,  nor  wonld  he 
take  ii  IrJEdly:  for  he  has  considere<l  every  thing  deliberately,  and  is 
very  sQr«*  that  ha  is  in  the  right.  Impropriety  is  a  characteristic,  and  a 
oever-faalici;  one,  of  the^e  people.  Regardless,  because  ignorant,  of  cus- 
tOTjCiS  and  mariners,  they  violate  them  every  moment.  They  often  shock, 
iiiongh  they  never  mean  to  offend :  never  attending  either  to  the  gen- 
eral character,  or  the  particular  distinguishing  circumstances  of  the  peo- 
ple to  whon.,  or  befor*  whom  they  talk;  whereas  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  teaches  one,  that  tlie  very  same  things  which  are  exceedingly 
right  and  proper  in  one  company,  time  and  place,  are  exceedingly  absurd 
in  i;thers.  In  short,  a  man  who  has  great  knowledge,  from  experience 
snd  observation,  of  the  characters,  customs,  and  manners  of  mankind,  is 
a  being  as  difterent  from,  and  as  superior  to,  a  man  of  mere  book  and 
systematical  knowledge,  as  a  well-managed  horse  is  to  an  ass.  Study, 
therefore,  cultivate,  and  frequent  men  and  women ;  not  only  in  their 
outward,  and  consequently  guarded,  but  in  tlieir  interior,  domestic,  and 
consequently  less  disguised,  characters  and  juanners.  '  Take  your  notions 
of  things,  as  by  observation  and  experience  you  find  they  really  are,  and 
not  as  you  read  that  they  are  or  should  bo ;  for  they  never  are  quite 
what  they  should  be.  For  this  purpose  do  not  content  yourself  with 
general  and  common  acquaintance;  but  wherever  you  can,  establish 
yourself,  with  a  kind  of  domestic  familiarity,  in  good  houses.  For 
instance,  go  again  to  Orli,  for  two  or  three  days,  and  so  at  two  or  three 
repri$e$.  Go  and  stay  two  or  three  days  at  a  time  at  Versailles,  and 
improve  and  extend  the  acquaintance  you  have  there.  Be  at  home  at 
St.  Cloud;  and,  whenever  any  private  person  of  fashion 'invites  yon  to 
pass  a  few  days  at  his  country-house,  accept  of  the  invitation.  This 
will  necessarily  give  you  a  versatility  of  mind,  and  a  facility  to  adopt 
various  manners  and  customs ;  for  every  body  desires  to  please  those  in 
whose  house  they  are;  and  people  are  only  to  be  pleased  in  their  own 
i¥ay.  Nothing  is  more  engaging  than  a  cheerful  and  easy  conformity  to 
people^s  particular  manners,  habits,  and  even  weaknesses;  nothing  (to 
use  a  vulgar  expression)  should  come  amiss  to  a  young  fellow.  He 
should  be,  for  g(»od  purposes,  what  Alcibiades  was  comiiionlv  for  bad 
ones,  a  Proteus,  assuming  with  ease,  and  wearing  with  cheerfulness,  any 
8hap«.  Heat,  cold,  luxury,  abstinence,  gravity,  gaiety,  ceremony,  easi 
ness,  learning,  trilling,  ba^inoss,  and  pleasure,  are  modes  which  he 
should  he  ableito  take,  lay  aside,  or  change  occa^Hionally,  with  aa  macL 
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«ase  is  he  w<rald  take  or  laj  aside  his  hat.  All  this  is  only  to  lh»  %»- 
qnired  by  use  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  by  keeping  a  great  deal  of 
oorapany,  analysing  every  character,  and  insinuating  yourself  into  the 
fimiiliarity  of  various  acquaintance.  A  right,  a  generous  ambition  r 
make  a  figure  in  the  world,  necessarily  gives  the  desire  of  pleasird;, 
tlie  desire  of  pleasing  points  out,  to  a  great  degree,  the  means  of  doi.tg 
It;  and  the  art  of  pleasing  is,  in  truth,  the  art  of  rising,  of  distinguishi  .g 
one^s  self^  of  making  a  figure  and  a  fortune  in  the  world.  But  without 
pleasing,  without  the  graces,  as  1  have  told  you  a  thousand  times,  offni 
fatiea  i  vana.  You  are  now  but  nineteen,  an  age  at  which  most  of 
your  countrymen  are  illiberally  getting  drunk  in  |>ort,  at  the  university. 
Vou  have  greatly  got  the  start  of  them  in  learning;  and  if  you  can 
equally  get  the  start  of  them  in  the  knowledge  and  manners  of  the 
world,  yon  may  be  very  sure  of  outrunning  them  in  court  and  parlia- 
ment, as  you  set  out  so  much  earlier  than  they.  They  generally  begir 
but  to  see  the  world  at  one-and-twenty ;  you  will  by  that  age  have  seen 
all  Europe.  They  set  out  upon  tlieir  travels  unlicked  cubs;  and  in  their 
travels  they  only  lick  one  another,  for  they  seldom  go  into  any  other 
oompany.  They  know  nothing  but  the  English  wond,  and  the  woret 
part  of  that  too,  and  generally  very  little  of  any  but  the  English  lan- 
guage; and  they  come  home,  at  three  or  f«»ur-and-twenty,  rraned  and 
polished  ras  is  said  in  one  of  Oongreve^s  plays)  like  Dutch  skippors  from 
a  whale-nshing.  The  care  which  has  been  tasen  of  you,  and  (to  do  you 
justice)  the  care  that  you  have  taken  of  yourself,  has  left  you,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  only,  nothing  to  acquire  but  the  knowledge  of  the  world, 
manners,  address,  and  those  exterior  accomplishments.  But  they  are 
great  and  necessary  acquisitions,  to  those  who  have  sense  enough  to 
know  their  true  value ;  and  your  getting  them  before  you  are  one-and- 
twenty,  and  before  you  enter  upon  the  active  and  shining  scene  of  life, 
will  give  you  such  an  advantage  over  all  your  ootemporaries,  that  they 
cannot  overtake  you:  they  must  be  distanced.  You  may  probably  be 
placed  about  a  young  prince,  who  will  probably  be  a  young  lung. 
There  all  the  vanous  arts  of  pleasing,  the  engaging  address,  the  versa- 
tility of  manners,  the  brillant^  the  graces,  will  outweigh,  and  yet  out^ 
run  all  solid  knowledge  and  unpolished  merit.  Oil  yourself,  thereforoi 
and  be  both  supple  and  sliining,  for  that  race,  if  you  would  be  first,  or 
eariy  at  the  goal.  Ladies  will  most  probably  too  have  something  to  say 
there ;  and  tliose  who  are  bc»t  with  them  will  probably  be  best  $om4- 
where  eUe,  Labour  this  great  point,  my  dear  child,  indefatigaUy ;  attend 
to  the  very  smallest  parte,  the  minutest  graces,  the  most  trifling  circum- 
stances, that  can  possibly  concur  in  forming  the  shining  character  of  a 
complete  gentleman,  un  galant  homme,  un  kotnms  ds  ceur^  a  man  of 
business  and  pleasure;  eatinU  de$  homme$^  reeherehe  dsi/mnmes^  ainU 
de  tout  le  monde.  In  this  view,  observe  the  shining  part  of  every  man 
of  fashion,  who  is  liked  and  esteemed ;  attend  to,  and  imitate  that  par- 
fcioular  accomplishment  for  which  you  hear  him  chiefly  celebrated  and 
distinguished:  then  collect  those  various  parts,  and  make  yourself  a 
mosaic  of  the  whole.  Ko  one  body  possesses  every  thing,  and  almost 
everr  body  possesses  some  one  thing  worthy  of  imitation :  only  choose 
your  models  well ;  and  in  order  to  do  so,  choose  by  you;  ear  more  than 
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or  joor  efe.  Tlie  best  model  h  alwajs  that  whUih  is  most  uniTenally 
allowed  to  be  tbe  best,  though  in  strictness  it  may  possibly  not  be  so. 
We  most  take  most  things  as  tliej  are,  we  cannot  make  them  what  we 
would,  nor  often  what  they  should  be ;  and  where  moral  duties  are  not 
concerned,  it  is  more  prudent  to  follow,  than  to  attempt  to  lead. 
4dieu« 

LETTER  000. 

Mt  d«ab  Vbxbxd:  Ton  hav«  set  out  well  at  the  Hague;  you  are  in 
tore  with  Madame  Hunter,  which  I  am  very  glad  of:  yon  are  in  the 
fine  company  there;  and  I  hope  one  of  it:  for  it  is  not  enough,  at  your 
age,  to  be  merely  in  good  company ;  but  you  should,  by  your  address 
and  attentions,  make  that  good  company  think  you  one  of  them.  There 
is  a  tribute  due  to  beauty,  even  independently  of  farthef  views;  which 
tribute  1  hope  you  paid  with  alacrity  to  Madame  Munter  and  Madame 
Dcgenfeldt:  depend  upon  it,  they  expected  it,  and  were  offended  in  pror 
jiortioc  as  that  tribute  seemed  either  unwillingly  or  scantily  paid.  I 
t;eliev«  my  friend  Kreuningen  admits  nobody  now  to  his  table,  for  fear 
of  theii  communicating  the  plague  to  him,  or  at  least  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog.  Pray  pr<ifit  of  the  entrem  Ubrm,  ^at  the  French  Ambassador  has 
given  you;  frequent  him,  and  ipeak  to  him.  1  think  you  will  not  do 
amiss  to  call  upon  Mr.  Burrisb,  at  Aiz-la-Ohapelle,  since  it  is  so  little 
ont  of  your  way ;  and  you  will  do  still  better,  if  you  would,  which  I 
know  yon  will  not,  drink  those  waters  for  five  or  six  days  only,  to  scour 
your  stomach  and  bowels  a  little ;  I  am  sure  it  would  do  you  a  great 
deal  of  good.  Mr.  Bnrrish  can,  doubtless,  give  you  the  best  letters  to 
Munich ;  and  he  will  natur^ly  give  you  some  to  Oomte  Preysing,  or 
Oomte  Sinsheim.  and  such  sort  of  grave  people ;  but  I  could  wish  that 
you  would  ask  him  for  sfmie  to  young  Sfellows  of  pleasure,  or  fashion- 
able coquettes,  that  you  may  be  dam  rkcnnSie  dibctuehe  ds  Munich. 
A  propoi  of  your  future  motions ;  I  leave  yon  in  a  great  measure  the 
tcastei  of  them,  so  shall  only  suggest  my  thoughts  to  you  upon  that 
su^ect. 

lou  have  three  electoral  courts  in  view,  Bonn,  Munich,  and  ManheSm. 
[  would  advise  you  to  see  two  of  them  rather  cursorily,  and  fix  your 
cabercaole  at  the  third,  whichever  that  may  be,  for  a  considerable  time. 
For  instance,  should  you  choose  (as  I  fancy  you  willX  to  make  Man^ 
heim  the  place  of  your  residence,  stay  <»nlv  ten  or  twelve  days  at  Bonn, 
and  as  long  at  Munich,  and  then  go  and  fix  at  Manheim ;  and  bo,  etM 
vtffsa,  if  you  should  like  Bonn  or  Munich  better  than  you  think  yon 
wouk?  Manheim  *  make  that  the  place  of  your  residence,  and  only  visit 
the  o'lher  two.  It  is  certain  that  no  man  can  be  much  pleased  himself, 
or  please  others  much,  in  any  place  w]:ere  he  is  only  a  bird  of  pai^sage 
^r  ei^ht  cr  ten  days ;  neither  party  thinking  it  worth  while  to  make  an 
acquaintance .  stili  less  to  fo^n  any  connection,  f<»r  so  short  a  time;  but 
when  months  are  the  case,  &  man  may  tlomestioate  himself  pretty  well ; 
ar.d  very  soon  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  stranger.  This  is  the  real  utility 
of  travelling,  when,  by  contracting  a  familiarity  at  any  place,  you  get 
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Into  the  inside  of  it,  and  see  it  in  its  undress.  That  is  the  only  way  of 
knowing  the  cnstoms,  the  manners,  and  all  the  little  oharacteristical 
peoaliaritiee,  that  distingobh  one  place  frosi  another ;  but  then  this 
familiarity  is  not  to  be  bronght  about  by  cold,  formal  yisits  of  half  an 
hoar:  no;  yon  must  shew  a  willingness,  a  desire,  an  impatience,  of 
forming  connections,  il  faut  •'y  priter^  et  y  mettre  du  liant^  du  desir  de 
plaire.  Whatever  you  do  approve,  you  must  be  lavish  in  your  praises 
of;  and  you  must  learn  to  commena  what  you  do  not  approve  o^  if  it 
is  approved  of  tliere.  You  are  not  much  given  to  praise,  I  know ;  but 
it  is  because  you  do  not  yet  know  how  extremely  people  are  engaged  by 
a  seeming  sanction  to  tlieir  own  opinions,  prejudices,  and  weaknesses, 
even  in  the  merest  trifles.  Our  self-love  is  mortified,  when  we  think 
our  opinions,  and  even  our  tastes,  customs,  and  dresses,  either  arrugned 
or  condemned ;  as  on  the  contrary,  it  is  tickled  and  flattered  by  appro- 
bation. I  will  give  you  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind.  The  famous 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  the  flagitious  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  while 
he  was  Chancellor,  had  a  mind  to  be  a  Favourite,  as  well  as  a  Minister 
of  the  King ;  iu  order,  therefore,  to  please  his  Mi^jesty,  whose  prevail- 
ing passion  was  women,  my  Lord  kept  a  w  o,  whom  he  had  no  occa- 
sion for,  and  made  no  manner  of  use  of.  The  King  soon  heard  of  it, 
and  asked  him  if  it  was  true;  he  owned  it  was;  but  that,  thouffh  he 
kept  that  one  woman,  he  had  several  others  besides,  for  he  loved 
variety.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  King^  at  his  public  levee,  saw 
Lord  Shaftesbury  at  some  distance,  and  said  in  the  circle,  *•*•  One  would 
not  think  that  that  little,  weak  man  is  the  greatest  whore-master  in 
England;  but  1  can  assure  you  that  he  is."  Upon  Lord  Shaftesbury ^s 
coming  into  the  circle,  there  was  a  general  smile;  the  King  said, 
"  This  is  concerning  you,  my  Lord."  "  Me,  Sir  ?"  answered  the  chan- 
cellor, with  some  surprise.  **  Yes,  you,"  i^iswered  the  King;  ^*for  I 
had  just  said  that  you  were  the  greatest  whore-master  in  England  I 
Is  it  not  true?"  "Of  a  $uljeety  Sir,"  replied  Lord  Shaftesbury^  "  per- 
haps I  am."  It  is  the  same  in  every  thing ;  we  think  a  diiFerence  of 
opinion,  of  conduct,  of  manners,  a  tacit  reproach,  at  least,  upon  our 
own ;  we  must  therefore  use  ourselves  to  a  ready  conformity  to  what- 
ever is  neither  criminal  nor  dishonorable.  Whoever  differs  from  any 
general  custom,  is  supposed  both  to  think,  and  proclaim  himself  wiser 
than  the  rest  of  the  world  :  which  the  rest  of  the  world  cannot  bear 
especially  in  a  young  man.  A  young  fellow  is  always  forgiven,  and 
often  applauded,  when  he  carries  a  fashion  to  an  excess ;  but  never 
if  he  stops  short  of  it.  The  first  is  ascribed  to  youth  and  fire ;  but 
the  latter  is  imputed  to  an  affectation  of  singularity,  or  superiority. 
At  your  age,  one  is  allowed  to  autr^  fashion,  dress,  vivacity,  gal- 
lantry, &c.,  but  by  no  means  to  be  behind  hand  in  any  one  of  them. 
And  one  may  apply  to  youth  in  this  case,  8i  non  etroMet^/eeerat  i/^^ 
minii$.    Adieu. 
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Mt  dbar  FkiiND .  of  all  the  rarions  ingredients  that  compose  the 
jsefal  and  r  eoessary  art  of  pleasing,  no  one  is  ?k)  etfectual  and  engag- 
ing, as  thar  gentleness,  tliat  d<fuceur  of  countenance  and  manner,  to 
which  yon  are  no  stranger,  thongh  (God  knows  why)  a  sworn  enemy. 
Other  people  lake  great  pains  to  conceal  or  disguise  their  natnral  imper- 
fections; some,  by  the  inake  of  their  clothes,  and  other  artH,  endeavour 
t<>  conceal  the  defects  of  their  shape ;  women,  who  unfortunately  have 
natural  bad  complexions,  lay  on  good  ones;  and  both  men  and  women 
"^poi:!  whom  unkmd  nature  has  inflicted  a  snrliness  and  ferocity  of  conn- 
:enanc€,  do  at  least  al)  they  can,  though  often  withont  snccess,  to  sotlen 
and  mitigi;^e  it ;  they  affect  doneeury  and  aim  at  smiles,  though  often  in 
the  attempt,  like  the  Devil  in  Milton,  they  ^Jn  horribly  a  ghastly  smils. 
Bat  you  are  the  onl>  person,  I  ever  knew,  in  the  whole  coarse  of  my 
life,  whc  not  only  disdain,  bnt  absolutely  reject  and  dingnise  a  great 
advanta£c  that  nature  has  kindly  granted.  You  easily  guess  I  mean 
countenanes  ;  for  she  has  given  you  a  very  pleasing  one;  but  you  beg 
to  be  excused,  you  will  not  accept  it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  take  singu- 
Ur  pains  to  put  on  the  most  fwaetU^  forbidding,  and  unpleasing  one, 
that  can  possibly  be  imagined.  This  one  would  think  impossible ;  but 
you  know  it  to  be  true.  If  yon  imagine  that  it  gives  you  a  manly, 
thoughtful,  and  decisive  air,  as  some,  thongh  very  few  of  your  country- 
men do,  you  are  most  exceedingly  mistaken ;  for  it  is  at  best  the  air  of 
a  German  corporal,  part  of  whose  exercise  is  to  l<N)k  fierce,  and  to 
hloiemeer'Op.  You  will  say,  perhaps.  What,  am  I  always  to  be  study- 
ing my  countenance,  in  order  to  wear  this  daticeurl  I  answer.  No ;  do 
it  but  for  a  fortnight,  and  you  never  will  have  <»ccasion  to  think  of  it 
more.  Take  but  half  the  pains  to  recover  the  countenance  that  nature 
gave  you,  that  you  must  have  taken  to  disguise  and  deform  it  as  you 
have,  and  the  business  will  be  done.  Accustom  your  eyes  to  a  certain 
softness,  of  which  they  are  very  capable,  and  your  face  to  smiles,  which 
become  it  more  than  most  faces  I  know.  Give  all  your  motions,  too, 
an  air  of  daue&ur^  which  is  directly  the  reverse  of  their  present  celerity 
and  rapidity.  I  wish  you  would  adopt  a  little  of  Pair  du  Gouvent  (you 
very  well  know  what  I  mean)  to  a  certain  degree;  it  has  something 
extremely  engaging;  there  is  a  mixture  of  benevolence,  affection,  and 
unction  in  it :  it  is  frequently  really  sincere,  but  is  almost  always  thought 
so,  and  consequently  pleasing.  Will  you  (^1  this  trouble  f  It  will  not 
be  half  an  hour^s  trouble  to  you  in  a  week^s  time.  But  suppose  it 
be.  pray  tell  me,  why  did  you  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  learning 
to  dance  so  well  as  you  do?  It  is  neither  a  religions,  moral,  or 
civil  duty.  Ton  must  own,  that  you  did  it  then  singly  to  please, 
and  you  were  in  the  right  on't.  Why  do  you  wear  fine  clothes,  ana 
curl  your  hair?  Both  are  troublesome ;  lank  h>ck8,  and  plaia  uimsy 
rags,  are  much  easier.  This  then  you  also  do  in  order  to  please,  and 
you  do  very  right.  But  then,  for  God's  sake,  reason  and  act  conse- 
quentially; and  endeavonr  U  please  in  other  things  too,  still  more  easen 
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tial ;  and  withoat  which  the  trc'^hle  y'a  live  taken  in  those  is  whoDy 
thrown  away.  Yon  shew  your  caricin^,  perhaps,  six  times  a-year,  at 
most ;  but  yon  shew  your  countenance  and  your  common  motions  every 
lay,  and  all  day.  Which  then,  I  appeal  to  yourself,  ought  you  to  think 
t>f  the  most,  and  care  to  render  easy,  graceful  and  engaging  ?  Douceur 
of  countenance  and  gesture  can  alone  make  them  so  Tou  are  br  no 
means  ill-natured;  and  would  yoc  then  most  nnjidtly  be  reckoned  so? 
Tet  your  common  countenance  intimates,  and  w.>uid  make  any  body, 
who  did  not  know  you,  believe  it  A  propoi  of  this,  I  must  tell  yon 
what  was  said  the  other  day  to  a  fine  lady  whom  you  know,  who  is 
very  good-natured  in  truth,  but  whose  common  countenance  implies  ill- 
nature,  even  to  brutality.     It  was  Miss  H n.  Lady  M y  s  niece, 

whom  you  have  seen  both  at  Blackheath  and  at  Lody  Hervey^s.    Lady 

M ^y  wa-H  saying  to  me,  that  you  had  a  very  engaging  countenance, 

when  you  had  a  mind  to  it,  but  tliat  you  had  not  always  that  mind; 

upon  which  Miss  U n  said,  tliat  sne  liked  your  countenance  best^ 

wlien  it  was  a^»  glum  as  lier  own.    Why  tlien,  refilied  Lady  M y^ 

you  two  should  marry ;  for  wliile  you  both  wear  your  worst  counte- 
nances, nobody  else  will  venture  upon  either  of  you ;  and  tliey  call  her 
now  Mrs.  Stanhope.  To  otnuplete  this  douesur  of  countenance  and 
motions,  whicii  I  so  earnet^tly  recommend  to  you,  you  shr^ui'i  carry  it 
also  to  your  expressions,  and  manner  of  thinking,  inette»  y  toujour^  de 
Vc^eetueux  de  Vonetion;  take  the  gentle,  the  favourable,  tlie  indulgent 
side  of  most  questions.  I  own  that  the  manly  and  sublime  John  Trot^ 
your  countryman,  seldom  does;  but,  to  shew  his  spirit  and  decisioB| 
takes  tlie  rough  and  harsh  side,  which  he  generally  adorns  with  an 
oath,  to  seem  more  formidable.  This  he  only  thinks  fine;  for  t4>  do 
John  Justice,  he  is  oommcmly  as  good-natured  as  any  body.  These 
are  among  the  many  little  things  which  you  have  not,  and  I  have 
lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  know  cmT  what  infinite  conseqnenee 
they  are  in  the  course  of  life.  Beason  then,  I  repeat  it  again,  witliin 
yourself,  eon$eqxuntMUy  ;  and  let  not  the  pains  you  have  taken,  and* 
still  take,  to  pieftse  in  some  things  be  a  pure  perU^  by  your  negligenoe 
o^  and  inattention  to  others  of  much  less  trouble,  and  mueli  more  cou- 
seauence. 

I  have  been  of  late  much  engaged,  or  rather  bewildered,  in  Orienttd 
History,  particularly  tliat  of  the  Jews,  since  the  destructitm  of  their 
temple,  and  their  dispersion  by  Titus;  but  the  o<ynfusion  and  uncertainty 
of  the  whole,  and  tlie  monstrous  extravagances  and  faIseho<Hls  of  tlie 
greatest  part  of  it,  disgusted  me  extremely.  Their  Thahuud,  their  Misch* 
na,  their  Targums,  and  other  traditions  and  writings  of  tlieir  Rabbins 
and  Doctors,  who  were  most  of  them  Oabalists,  are  reuUy  more  extrav- 
agant and  absurd,  if  possible,  than  all  that  you  have  read  in  Oomte  de 
Gabalis;  and  indeed  most  of  his  stuff  is  taken  from  them.  Take  this 
sample  of  their  nonsense,  which  is  transmitted  \\\  the  writings  of  one  ot 
their  most  considerable  liabbins.  *'  One  Abas  Saul,  a  man  of  ten  feet 
high,  was  digging  a  grave,  and  happened  to  find  the  eye  of  Goliah,  in 
whicli  he  thought  proper  to  bury  himself  and  so  he  did,  all  but  his 
head,  which  the  Giant's  eye  was  unfortunately  not  quite  deep  enough  to 
.'uoeave."    This,  I  assure  you,  is  the  most  modest  lie  of  ten  thousand. 
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I  hftTe  also  read  the  TnrkisL  hlstorr  which,  excepting  the  religioas  part, 
is  not  faboloas,  though  ver>  possibly  not  true.  For  the  Turks,  having 
no  nAtici.  of  letters,  and  being,  even  by  their  religion,  forbid  the  use  of 
them,  ez€ep^  foi  reading  and  transoribin^-  th^  Koran ;  they  have  no  his- 
torians of  then  own,  nor  any  authentic  records  nor  memorials  for  other 
historians  U  w<  rk  n(>on ;  so  that  what  histories  we  have  of  that  country, 
<ire  written  hy  tereigners ;  as  Platina,  Sii  Paul  Rycaut,  Prince  Cantimer, 
Jlcc,  or  else  snatches  oniy  of  particular  and  short  periods,  by  some  who 
happened  to  reside  there  at  those  times :  such  as  Busbequiua,  whcm  1 
have  just  fii^ished.  I  like  him,  as  for  as  he  goes,  much  the  best  of  any 
of  them :  but  then  his  account  is,  properly,  only  an  account  of  his  own 
Embassy,  from  the  £mperor  Charles  the  Fifth  to  Solyman  the  Magnifi- 
cent. However,  there  be  gives,  episodically,  the  best  account  I  know 
of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  Turks,  and  of  the  nature  of  that 
government,  which  is  a  most  ezti'aonlinary  one.  For,  despotic  as  it 
always  seems,  and  sometimes  ii*,  it  is  in  truth  a  military  republic;  and 
the  real  power  resides  in  tlie  Janissaries ;  who  sometimes  order  their 
Sultan  to  strangle  his  Vizir,  and  sometimes  the  Vizir  to  depose  or 
strangle  his  Sultan,  according  as  they  happen  to  be  angry  at  the  one  or 
the  other.  I  own,  I  am  glad,  that  the  capital  strangler  should,  in  his 
turn,  be  $trangU^le^  and  now  and  then  strangled ;  for  I  know  of  no 
brute  so  fierce,  iH>r  no  criminal  so  guilty,  as  the  creature  called  a  Sove- 
reign,  whether  King,  Sultan,  or  Sophy,  who  thinks  himself,  either  by 
iivine  or  human  right,  vested  with  an  absolute  power  of  destroying  his 
fellow -creatures ;  or  who,  without  inquiring  into  his  right,  lawlessly 
exerts  that  power.  The  most  excusable  of  all  those  human  monsters 
are  the  Turks,  whose  religion  teaches  them  inevitable  fatalism.  A 
propo8  of  th«  Turks,  my  Loyola,  I  pretend,  is  superior  to  your  Sultan. 
Perhaps  you  think  this  impossible,  and  wonder  who  this  Loyola  if. 
Know  then,  that  I  have  had  a  Bar  bet  brought  me  from  France,  so  ex- 
actly like  the  Sultan,  that  he  has  been  mbtaken  for  him  several  times ; 
only  his  snout  is  shorter,  and  his  ears  longer  than  the  Sultanas.  He  han 
also  the  acquired  knowledge  of  the  Sultan ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think  that 
he  studied  under  the  same  master  at  Paris.  His  habit  and  his  white 
band  shew  him  to  be  an  ecclesiastic;  and  his  begging,  which  he  does 
very  earnestly,  proves  him  to  be  of  a  mendicant  order ;  which,  added 
to  bis  flattery  and  insinuation,  make  him  supposed  to  be  a  Jesuit,  and 
have  acquired  him  the  name  of  Loyola.  I  must  not  omit  too,  that  when 
he  breaks  wind  he  smells  exactly  like  Sultan. 

I  do  not  yet  hear  one  Jot  the  better  for  all  my  ba tilings  and  pumpingt, 
though  I  have  been  here  already  full  half  my  time;  I  consciuently  go 
very  little  into  company,  being  very  little  fit  for  any.  I  hope  von  keep 
company  enough  for  us  both ;  yon  will  get  more  by  that,  than  t  ^hall  by 
all  my  reading.  I  read  singly  to  amuse  myself,  and  fill  up  my  timo,  i.f 
which  I  have  too  much ;  but  you  have  two  much  better  reasons  for  going 
into  company,  pleasure  and  profit.  May  you  find  a  great  de&I  oC  vCth 
n  a  great  deal  of  company  I    Adieu. 
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Mt  dsab  Fbikvd:  Two  mfiils  tre  ncv  i^t^  ifom  I[>iIaDd,  6o  tliat  I 
have  no  letter  from  yoo  U»  aokbo^ ledge,  tut  that,  you  know,  by  long 
ezperienoe,  does  not  hinder  my  writing  i«^  you :  i  always  receive  yoor 
letters  with  pleasure ;  bat  I  mean,  and  endeavour,  that  yoa  should  re* 
ceive  mine  with  some  profit;  preferring  always  your  advantage  to  my 
own  pleasure. 

If  you  find  yourself  well  settled  and  naturalised  at  Manheim,  stay  there 
some  time,  and  do  not  leave  a  certain  for  an  uncertain  go<  d ;  but  if  yc  n 
think  you  shall  be  as  well,  or  better  established  at  Munich,  go  there  as 
soon  as  you  please;  and  if  disappointed,  you  oan  always  return  to  Man- 
heim.  I  mentioned,  in  a  fonner  letter,  your  passing  the  Oamival  at 
Berlin,  which  I  think  may  be  both  useful  and  pleasing  to  you ;  however, 
do  as  yOn  will ;  but  let  me  know  what  you  resolve.  That  king  and  that 
country  have,  and  will  have,  so  great  a  share  in  the  afiEairs  of  Europe, 
that  they  are  well  worth  being  tiioroughly  known. 

Whether,  where  you  are  now,  i>r  ever  may  be  hereafter,  yon  speak 
French,  German,  or  English  most,  I  earnestly  recommend  to  yon  a  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  propriety  and  elegance  of  your  style :  employ 
the  best  words  you  can  find  in  the  language,  avoid  cacophony^  and 
make  your  periods  as  harmonious  as  you  can.  I  need  not,  I  am  sure, 
tell  you  what  you  must  often  have  felt,  how  much  the  elegance  of  dic- 
tion adorns  the  best  thoughts,  and  palliares  the  worst.  In  the  Uooso 
of  Commons,  it  is  almost  eveiything;  and,  indeed,  in  every  assembly, 
whether  public  or  private.  Words,  which  are  the  dress  of  thoughts, 
deserve  surely  more  care  than  clothes,  which  are  only  tife  dress  of  the 
person,  and  which,  however,  ought  to  have  their  share  of  attention.  If 
you  attend  to  your  style,  in  any  one  language,  it  will  give  you  a  habit  of 
attending  to  it  in  ever?  other;  and  if  once  you  speak  either  French  or 
German  very  elegantly,  you  will  afterwards  speak  much  tlie  better 
English  for  it.  I  repeat  it  to  you  again,  for  at  least  the  thousandth  time, 
exert  your  whole  attention  now  in  acquiring  the  ornamental  parts  of 
character.  People  know  very  little  of  the  world,  and  talk  nonsense, 
when  they  talk  of  plainness  and  solidity  unadorned :  th'^y  will  do  in 
nothing :  mankind  has  been  long  out  of  a  state  of  nature,  ard  the  j^oldei: 
age  of  native  simplicity  will  never  return.  Whether  for  tbo  better 
or  the  worse,  no  matter;  but  we  are  refined ;  and  plain  nunn^^^r.  plain 
dress,  and  plain  diction,  would  as  little  do  in  life,  as  aconis.  h^bfkt», 
and  the  water  of  the  neighbouring  spring,  would  do  at  Ul/ttf.  Boii>e 
l^^ople  are  jusi  come,  who  interrupt  me  in  the  middle  of  .n^  i^rmon ; 
s<»  good  night 

LETTER  OCOIIL 

Mr  DB4B  Fbisnd:  Fine  doings  at  Manheim !  If  one  may  give  credit 
to  the  weekly  histories  of  Monsieur  Roderigue,  the  finest  w  iter  among 
•;he  moderns;  not  only  de$  eha$$e$  brillantea  et  nombreusek  iee  ap^t 
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^  U$  aeUurs  §e  iurpasient  le§  joun  de$  SainU  de  L  L.  A  A.  E  E. 
9hhiinim€$^  eelebrU^  en  grand  gala;  bat  to  crown  the  whole,  Mousieur 
Zucbinantel  is  happily  arrived,  aod  Monsieur  Wartensleben  liuurly 
expected.  I  hope  that  yoa  are  pan  magna  of  all  tiiese  delights; 
tliough,  as  Noll  IMmS  says,  in  the  Old  Bachelor,  that  rascally  Gazetteer 
takes  no  mare  notice  of  you  than  \f  you  uere  not  in  the  land  qf  the 
living,  I  should  think,  thsv  he  might  at  least  have  taken  notice,  that 
in  those  rejoicings  you  appeared  with  a  rejoicing,  and  not  a  gloomy 
countenance;  and  you  distinguished  yourself  in  tliat  numerous  and 
shining  company,  by  your  air,  dress,  address,  and  attentions.  If  this 
was  the  case,  as  I  will  both  hope  and  suppose  it  was,  I  will,  if  you 
require  it,  have  him  written  to,  to  do  you  justice  in  his  next  eupplS' 
ment.  Seriously,  I  am  very  glad  that  you  are  whirled  in  that  tourbil- 
Ion  of  pleasures;  they  smooth,  polish,  and  rub  off  rough  corners: 
perhaps  too,  you  have  some  particular  collision^  wbich  is  still  more 
ef^tual. 

Schannat^s  History  of  the  Palatinate  was,  I  find,  written  originallv  in 
German,  in  which  language,  I  suppose,  it  is  that  you  have  read  it;  l>ut, 
as  I  must  humbly  content  myself  with  the  French  translation,  Yaillant 
has  sent  for  it  for  me  from  Holland,  so  that  I  have  not  yet  read  it.  While 
yon  are  in  the  Palatinate,  you  do  very  well  to  read  every  thing  relative 
to  it;  you  will  do  still  better  if  you  make  tliat  reading  the  foundation 
of  your  inquiries  into  the  more  minute  circumstances  and  anecdotes  of 
tliat  country,  whenever  you  are  in  company  with  informed  and  know- 
ing people. 

The  Ministers  here,  intimidated  on  the  absurd  and  groundless  cla- 
mours of  the  mob.  nave,  very  weakly  in  my  mind,  ref^aled,  this  ses- 
sion, the  bill  which  they  had  passed  in  the  last,  for  rendering  Jews 
capable  of  being  naturalized,  by  subsequent  acts  of  Parliament.  The 
damonrers  triumph,  and  will  doubtless  make  farther  demands ;  which, 
if  not  granted,  this  piece  of  complaisance  will  soon  be  tbrgotten. 
Nothing  is  truer  in  politics,  than  this  reflection  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
Que  le  peuple  craint  toujoun  quand  onnele  eraint  pas ;  and  conse- 
quently they  grow  unreasonable  and  insolent,  when  they  find  that  they 
are  feared.  Wise  and  honest  governors  will  never,  if  they  can  help  it, 
give  tlie  people  just  cause  to  complain ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  will  firmly  withstand  groundless  clamour,  liesides  that  this  noise 
against  the  Jew  bill  proceeds  fram  that  narrow  mob-spirit  of  into^tfra^ion 
in  religious,  and  inhospitality  in  civil  matters;  both  which,  all  wise 
governments  should  oppose. 

The  confusion  in  France  increases  daily,  as,  no  doubt,  you  are 
intbrmed,  where  you  are.  There  is  an  answer  of  the  clergy  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Parliament,  lately  published,  which  was  sent  me 
by  the  last  post  from  France,  and  which  i  would  have  sent  you,  inclosed 
hi  this,  were  it  not  ti>o  bulk^.  Very  probably  yon  may  see  it  at  Man* 
Iieim,  from  the  French  Minister:  it  is  very  well  worth  your  reading, 
b^fing  most  artfully  and  plausibly  written,  though  founded  upon  false 
principles;  the  hue  divinum  of  the  ^ergy,  and  consequeotly  their 
supremacy  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine,  are  asserted ;  botK 
which  I  a>^^soluteIy  deny.    Were  those  two  points  allowed  the  clergy  r>' 
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anj  06uBtry  whtttsoever,  tbej  mvst  necesBanl/  govbtn  ihaf  cMfilry 
ftlMulately ;  everything  being,  directly  or  indireetly,  re-M^-*  to  fidth  or 
doctrine;  and  whoever  is  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  taring  and 
damning  souls,  to  all  eternity  ;which  power  the  clergy  pretend  U»\  will 
be  much  more  considered,  and  better  obeved,  than  any  ci\il  power, 
that  forms  no  pretensions  beyond  :his  wond.  Whereas,  in  truth,  the 
clergy  in  every  country  are,  like  all  other  subjects,  dependent  upon  the 
supreme  legislative  power,  and  are  appointed  by  that  power,  under 
whatever  restrictions  and  limitations  it  pleases,  to  keep  up  decency  and 
decorum  in  the  church,  lust  as  eenstahles  are  to  keep  peace  in  the 
parish.  This  Fra  Paolo  lias  clearly  proved,  even  upon  their  own  prin- 
ciples of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  his  book  de  jfin^/teitt,  which 
[  recommend  to  you  to  read  with  attention ;  it  is  short.    Adieu. 


LETTER  CCOIV. 

Loaooir,  D&oember  95,  VK 

iir  DBAB  FBiBin> :  Yesterday  again  I  received  two  letters  at  onoc^ 
t\oro  you,  tlie  one  of  the  7th,  tiie  other  of  the  15th,  from  Manheim. 

You  never  had  in  your  life  so  good  a  reason  for  not  writing,  eithn 
to  me  or  to  any  body  else,  as  your  sore  finger  lately  furnished  you.  I 
believe  it  was  painful,  and  I  am  glad  it  is  cured ;  but  a  sore  finger,  how- 
ever painfhl,  is  a  much  less  evil  than  laziness,  of  either  body  or  mind, 
and  attended  by  fewer  ill  consequences. 

I  am  very  gkd  to  hear  that  you  were  distinguished,  at  the  court  of 
ManL>eim,  from  the  rest  of  your  countrymen  and  felow-travellers :  it 
is  a  uign  that  you  had  better  mannei-s  and  address  than  they;  fot 
take  it  for  granted,  the  best  bred  people  will  always  be  the  best  re- 
oeived,  wherever  they  go.  Gk>od  manners  are  the  settled  medium  of 
social,  as  sjteeie  is  of  commercial  life ;  returns  are  equally  expected  for 
both;  and  people  will  no  more  advance  tlieir  civility  to  a  bear,  than 
their  money  to  a  bankrupt.  I  really  both  hope  and  believe,  that  the 
German  courts  will  do  yon  a  great  deal  of  good ;  their  ceremony  and 
restraint  being  the  proper  correctives  and  antidotes  for  your  negligence 
and  inattention.  I  believe  they  would  not  greatly  relish  your  weltering 
in  your  own  laziness,  and  an  easy  chair;  nor  take  it  very  kindly,  i^ 
when  they  spoke  to  you,  or  you  to  them,  you  looked  another  way :  as 
much  as  to  say,  kiss  my  b— h.  As  they  give,  so  they  require  atten- 
tion ;  and,  by  the  way,  take  this  maxim  for  an  undoubted  truth.  That 
BO  young  man  can  possibly  improve  in  any  company,  for  which  he  has 
not  respect  enough  to  be  under  some  degree  of  restraint. 

I  dare  not  trust  to  Meyssonier's  report  of  his  Rhenish,  his  Burgundy 
not  having  answered,  either  his  account  or  my  expectations.  I  doubt, 
as  a  wine  merchant,  he  is  the  perfldtu  eaupe,  whatever  he  may  be  as  a 
banker,  I  shall  therefore  venture  upon  none  of  his  wine ;  but  delay 
making  my  provision  of  Old  H^k,  till  1  go  abroad  myself  next  spring : 
as  I  told  you  in  the  utmost  secrecy,  in  my  last,  that  I  intend  to  do ;  and 
then  probably  I  may  taste  some  that  I  like,  and  go  upon  sure  ground. 
TUttQ  U  commonly  very  good,  both  at  Aix-la-Ohapelle  and  Liege: 
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irh6r«  I  formerly  got  M>me  excellent,  which  I  carried  with  me  to  f^f% 
where  7  drink  no  other  wine. 

A3  my  letters  tci  yon  freqnently  miscarry,  I  will  repeat  in  this,  thai 
part  ol  my  last,  which  related  to  your  fhture  motions.  Whenever  yon 
shall  be  tired  of  Berlin,  go  to  Dresden;  where  Sir  Oharles  Williamf 
will  be,  who  will  receive  yon  with  open  arms.  He  dined  with  me  to- 
day ;  and  sets  ont  for  Dresden  in  about  six  weeks.  He  spoke  of  yon 
with  great  kindness  and  impatience  to  see  you  again.  He  will  trust  and 
employ  yon  in  business,  (and  he  is  now  in  the  whole  secret  of  impor- 
tance,) till  we  fix  our  place  to  meet  in :  which  probably  will  be  »pa. 
Wherever  yon  are,  inform  yourself  minutely  o^  and  attend  particularly 
to  the  affain*  of  France ;  they  grow  serious,  and  in  my  opinion  will  grow 
more  and  more  so  every  day.  The  King  is  despi^d,  and  I  do  not  won- 
der at  it ;  but  he  has  brought  it  about,  to  be  hated  at  the  same  time, 
which  seldom  happens  to  the  same  man.  His  minuiters  are  known  to  be 
as  disunited  as  incapable ;  he  hesitates  between  the  Church  and  the  Par- 
liaments, like  the  ass  in  the  fable,  that  starved  between  two  hampers  of 
hay :  too  much  in  love  with  his  mistress  to  part  with  her,  and  too  much 
afraid  of  his  soul  to  enjoy  her :  jealous  of  the  Parliaineuto,  who  would 
support  his  authority ;  and  a  devoted  bigot  to  the  Church,  that  would 
destroy  it.  The  people  are  poor,  consequently  discontented ;  thone  who 
have  religion,  are  divided  in  their  notions  of  it ;  which  is  saying  that 
they  hate  one  another.  The  Clerpy  never  do  forgive ;  much  lees  will  they 
forgive  die  Parliament ;  the  Parliament  never  will  forgive  them.  The 
army  mnst^  without  doi«l:u  take,  in  their  own  minds  at  least,  different 
parts  in  all  these  dis|)ntess  which  upon  occasion  would  break  ont. 
Armies,  though  alwayn  the  supporters  and  tools  of  absolute  power  fur 
the  timd  being,  are  always  the  destroyers  of  it  too ;  by  frequently  chang- 
ing the  hands  in  which  thev  think  pro{)er  to  lodge  it.  This  was  the 
case  of  the  Pnetorian  banda  who  depo^  and  murdered  the  monsters 
they  had  raised  to  oppre^  mankind.  The  Janissaries  in  Turkey,  and 
the  regiments  of  guards  in  Russia,  do  the  same  now.  The  French  nation 
reasons  freely,  which  the^  never  did  before,  uimu  matters  of  religion 
and  government,  ard  begin  to  be  nrr^iudicati  ;  the  officers  do  so  too; 
in  short,  aL  the  symptoms,  which  I  have  ever  met  with  in  history  pre* 
vious  to  great  changes  and  rcvt'lutions  in  government,  now  exi^t,  and 
daily  increase  in  France.  I  am  glad  of  it;  tlie  rest  of  Europe  will  be 
the  quieter,  and  have  time  to  recover.  England,  I  am  sure,  wants  rest, 
for  it  wants  men  and  money ;  the  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces 
wants  both  still  more;  the  other  Powers  cannot  well  dance,  when 
neither  France,  nor  the  maritime  powers,  can,  as  they  used  to  do,  pay 
the  piper.  The  first  squabble  in  Europe,  that  I  foresee,  will  be  about  the 
Crown  of  Poland,  should  the  present  King  die:  and  tlierefore  I  wish  his 
Majesty  a  long  life  and  a  merry  Christmas.  So  much  for  foreign  poli- 
tics; but  dpropoi  of  them,  prav  take  care,  while  you  are  in  those  parts 
of  Germany,  to  inform  yourself  correctly  of  all  the  details,  discnsc^ions, 
and  agreements,  which  the  several  wars,  confiscations,  bans,  and  treaties, 
r>ocasioned  between  the  Bavarian  and  Palatine  Electorates;  they  are 
Interesting  and  curious. 

I  shall  not,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  approaching  new  year,  repeat  \u 
70U  the  wishes  which  I  continue  to  form  for  you ;  you  know  them  a2* 
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already;  and  jon  know  that  it  is  abaolutely  in  yonr  power  to  aatiiLfy 
most  of  them.  Among  many  other  wishes,  this  is  my  most  earnest  one, 
That  you  would  open  the  new  year  with  a  mosi  -x  lemn  and  devout 
sacrifioe  to  the  Graces ;  who  never  reject  tliose  that  iiupplicate  them 
with  fervour ;  without  them,  let  me  tell  you,  that  your  (Hend  Dame 
Fortune  will  stand  you  in  little  stead ;  may  they  all  be  your  Mends ! 
Adieu. 

LETTER  OCCV. 

*  Lon>o«,  J'jmmarp  lo,  1754. 

My  dkab  FwEiO) :  I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the 
26th  past  from  Munich.  Since  you  are  got  so  well  out  of  the  distreae 
and  dangers  of  your  journey  from  Manheim,  I  am  glad  that  y^r  "^ere  in 
them. 

Condlsee  I  diletU 
Memorie  dl  pene, 
Ne  tk  che  tia  bene 
Chi  mal  non  foArL 

They  were  but  little  samples  of  the  much  greater  distress  and  <!&ng-»fi 
which  yon  must  expect  to  meet  witliin  your  great,  and  I  hope,  ^cxig 
journey  through  life.  In  some  parts  of  it,  flowers  are  scattered  vr.tr 
profusion,  the  road  is  smooth,  and  the  prospect  pleasant:  but  in  oth<»^% 
(and  I  fear  the  greater  number)  the  road  is  rugged,  beset  with  thorn? 
and  briars,  and  cut  by  torrents.  Gather  the  flowers  in  your  way ;  bet, 
at  the  same  time,  guard  against  the  briars  that  are  eitlier  mixed  wii2i 
them,  or  that  most  certainly  succeed  them. 

I  thank  you  for  your  wild  boar ;  who,  now  he  is  dead,  I  assure  him. 
$s  lau$era  Men  manger  malgri  quHl  en  ait;  though  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  I  should  have  had  that  personal  valour  which  so  successfully  dis- 
tinguished you  in  single  combat  with  him,  which  made  him  bite  tlie 
dnst  like  Homer's  heroes,  and,  to  conclude  my  period  sublimely,  put 
him  into  that  pickle^  from  which  f  propose  eating  him.  At  the  same 
time  that  I  applaud  your  valour,  I  must  do  justice  to  your  modesty ; 
which  candidly  admits,  that  you  were  not  overmatched,  and  that  your 
adversary  was  about  your  own  age  and  size.  A  Maraeasgin,  being  un- 
der a  year  old,  would  have  been  below  your  indignation.  Mtedeeoni' 
pagne,  being  under  two  years  old,  was  still,  in  my  opinion,  below  your 
glory ;  but  I  guess  that  your  enemy  was  tin  Ragot^  that  is,  from  two 
to  three  years  old ;  an  age  an  size  whicli,  between  man  and  boar,  answer 
pretty  well  to  yours. 

If  accidents  of  bad  roads  or  waters  do  not  detain  you  at  Munich,  I  do 
not  fancy  that  pleasures  will:  and  I  rather  believe  you  will  seek  for, 
and  And  them,  at  the  Carnival  at  Berlin;  in  which  supposition,  I  even- 
tually direct  this  letter  to  your  banker  there.  While  you  are  at  Berlin 
(I  earnestly  recommend  it  to  you  again  and  again)  pray  ca/re  to  see, 
hear,  know,  and  mind,  everything  there.  The  ableet  Prince  in  Europe 
is  surely  an  object  that  deserves  attention;  and  the  least  thing  that  he 
does,  like  the  smallest  sketches  of  the  greatest  painters,  hits  its  ralua 
and  a  considerable  one  too. 
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Read  ^Iti-eare  the  Codi^  Frederieh^  and  inform  jonrself  of  the  ffood 
effects  of  it,  Id  tli"s«  parts  of  his  dominions  where  it  has  taken  place, 
and  where  it  has  oantshed  the  former  chicanes,  anirks,  and  qniobles 
of  the  old  law.  IM  not  think  any  detail  too  mmnte  or  trifling  for 
Toor  inquiry  and  observation.  I  wish  that  yon  conld  find  one  honr's 
leisure  every  day,  to  read  some  good  Italian  author,  and  to  converse 
in  that  language  with  our  worthy  friend,  Signer  Angelo  Cori;  it  would 
botl  refresh  and  improve  your  Italian,  which,  of  the  many  languages 
you  know,  I  take  to  be  that  in  which  you  are  the  least  perfect;  but  of 
which  too,  you  already  know  enough  to  make  yourself  master  of,  with 
very  little  trouble,  whenever  you  please. 

Live,  dwell,  and  grow  at  the  several  courts  there;  use  them  so  much 
to  vour  face,  that  they  may  not  looki^pon  you  as  a  stranger.  Observe, 
and  take  their  ton,  even  to  their  affectations  and  follies;  for  such  there 
are,  and  perhaps  should  be,  at  aJl  courts.  Stay,  in  all  events,  at  Berlin, 
till  I  inform  you  of  Sir  Charles  Williams^s  arrival  at  Dresden;  where  I 
suppose  you  would  not  care  to  be  before  him,  and  where  yon  may  go 
as  soon  after  him  as  ever  you  please.  Your  time  there  will  neither  be 
unprufitably  nor  disagreeably  spent;  he  will  introduce  you  into  all  the 
best  company,  though  he  can  introduce  yon  to  none  so  good  as  his  own. 
He  has  of  late  applied  himself  very  seriously  to  foreign  afiQurs,  especially 
those  of  Saxony  and  Poland;  he  knows  them  perfectly  well,  and  will 
tell  you  what  he  knows.  He  always  expresses,  and  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe  very  sincerely,  great  kindness  and  affection  for  you. 

The  works  of  tlie  late  Lord  Bolingbroke  are  just  published,  and  have 
plunged  me  into  philosophical  stndies;  which  hitherto  1  have  not  been 
much  used  to,  or  delighted  with ;  convinced  of  the  futility  of  those 
researches:  but  I  have  read  his  Philosophical  Essay  upon  the  extent  of 
human  knowledge,  which,  by  the  way,  makes  two  large  quartos  and  a 
half.  He  there  sliows  very  clearly,  and  with  most  8[>lendid  eloquence, 
what  the  human  mind  can,  and  cannot  do;  that  our  understandings 
are  wisely  calculated  for  our  place  in  this  planet,  and  for  the  link  which 
we  form  in  the  universal  chain  of  things;  but  that  they  are  by  no  means 
capable  of  that  degree  of  knowledge,  which  our  curiosity  makes  us  search 
after,  and  which  our  vanity  makes  us  often  believe  we  arrive  at.  I  shall 
not  recommend  to  you  the  reading  of  tliat  work;  but,  when  you  return 
hither,  I  shall  recommend  to  your  frequent  and  diligent  pertisal  all  his 
tracts  that  are  relative  to  our  history  and  constitution ;  upon  which  he 
throws  lights,  and  scatters  graces,  which  no  other  writer  has  ever  done. 

Readin{^,  which  was  always  a  pleasure  to  me,  in  the  time  even  of  my 
greatest  diasipstion,  is  now  become  my  only  refuge;  and,  I  fear,  I  indulge 
it  too  mud  at  the  expense  of  mv  eyes.  But  what  can  I  dot  I  must  do 
something;  I  cannot  bear  abeolute  idleness;  my  ears  grow  every  day 
more  useless  to  mo,  my  eyes  consequently  more  nece.«8ary :  I  will  not 
hoard  them  like  s  miser,  but  will  rather  risk  tne  loss,  than  not  enjoy 
Uie  use  of  them. 

Pray  let  me  knc^  all  the  particulars,  not  only  of  your  reception  at 
Munich,  but  also  at  Berlm ;  at  the  latter,  I  believe,  it  will  be  a  good 
one ;  for  his  Prussian  Majesty  knows,  that  I  have  long  been  an  admirer 
s>u2  retpeeter  qfhU  great  and  vofnotui  talmt$.    Adieu. 
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LETTER  COOYI. 

L«Bi^«i  J  >V»Hirr  1. 1184 

Mt  DiAB  Fbiknd:  I  received,  ycsterdar,  jod^  ri  .tie  12r.h  from 
Munich;  Id  conseqaence  of  which,  I  direct  this  co  ;o«.  there  *^liough  I 
directed  my  three  last  to  Berlin,  where  I  snppose  joi  viC  find  them  at 
jour  arrival.  Since  yon  are  not  only  domesticated,  bat  aielU  at  Munich, 
you  are  much  in  the  right  to  stay  there.  It  is  not  by  seeing  places, 
that  one  knows  them,  but  by  familiar  and  daily  conversations  with  the 
peupk  of  fashion.  I  would  not  care  to  be  in  the  place  of  that  prodigy 
of  beauty,  whom  you  are  to  drive  Aww  hi  eour$e  de  Traineaux;  and  l 
am  apt  to  think  yon  are  much  mcy;e  likely  to  break  her  bones,  tlian  she 
is,  tliough  ever  so  cruel,  to  break  your  heart.  Nay,  I  am  not  sure, 
but  that,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  gallantry,  you  are  obliged  to  over- 
turn her  on  purpose:  in  tlie  first  place,  for  the  chance  of  seeing  her 
backi>ide;  in  the  next,  for  the  sake  of  tlie  contrition  and  concern  which 
it  would  give  you  an  opportunity  of  showing:  and,  lastly,  upon  account 
of  all  the  ffentilUises  et  epigrammes^  which  it  would  naturally  suggest. 
Voiture  has  made  several  stanzas,  upon  an  accident  of  that  kind,  wliich 
happened  to  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  wit  in 
them,  rather  too  much ;  for,  according  to  tlie  taste  of  those  times,  they 
are  full  of  what  the  Italians  call  eoneetti  spiritoaissimi ;  the  Spaniards 
{igudeze;  and  we,  affectation  and  qnaintness.  I  hope  you  liave 
endeavoured  to  suit  your  Traineau  to  the  character  of  the  fair-one 
whom  it  is  to  contain.  If  she  is  of  an  irascible,  impetuous  disposition, 
(as  fine  women  can  sometimes  be.)  yon  will  doubtless  place  her  in  the 
body  of  a  lion,  a  tiger,  a  dragon,  or  some  tremendous  beast  of  prey  and 
fury;  if  she  is  a  sublime  and  stately  beauty,  which  I  tliink  more  pro- 
bable, (for  unquestionably  she  is  hogh  gehohme^)  you  will,  I  suppose, 
provide  a  magnificent  swan  or  proud  peacock  for  her  reception ;  but  if 
she  is  all  tenderness  and  softness,  you  have,  to  be  sure,  taken  care, 
amorous  doves  and  wanton  sparrows  should  seem  to  fiutter  round  her. 
Proper  mottos,  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  have  eventually  prepared ; 
but  if  not,  you  may  find  a  great  many  ready-made  ones  in  Le$  Bntre^ 
tien$  d'Ariste  et  d^Bugine^  sur  Ub  DSvisea^  written  by  Pdre  Bouhonrs, 
and  worth  your  reading  at  any  time.  I  will  not  say  to  3'ou,  upon  this 
occasion,  like  the  Father  in  Ovid, 

Faroe,  pner,  sthnnlla,  et  fortiiit  ntere  lorie. 

On  the  contrary,  drive  on  briskly ;  it  is  not  the  chariot  c«f  the  son  ttiat 
yon  drive,  but  you  carry  the  sun  in  your  chariot;  eonse<]nent«v,  th< 
faster  it  goes,  the  less  it  will  be  likely  to  scorch  or  consume,  fhis  ^ 
Spanish  enough,  I  am  sure. 

If  this  finds  you  still  at  Munich,  pray  make  many  compliments  trou. 
me  to  Mr.  Burrish,  to  whom  I  am  very  much  obiiued  tor  all  his  kind- 
ness to  yon ;  it  is  true,  that  while  I  had  power  I  endeavoured  to  serve 
him ;  bbt  it  is  as  true  too,  that  I  served  many  t»iliers  more,  who  h«^« 
neither  returned  nor  remembered  those  services. 

I  have  been  very  ill  thi^  kst  fortnight,  of  yonr  M  Oami^ji^a  wm- 
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p^aiBt)  th«  ^trtMti$  wiga;  laokilj,  it  did  not  fall  upoa  rav  hraftst,  bat 
seized  on  my  right  arm ;  there  it  fixed  its  seat  of  empire ;  but^  as  in  tU 
^raanical  governnents,  the  remotest  i>arts  felt  their  share  of  its  seventy. 
Last  post  I  was  not  able  to  hold  a  pen  long  enoogh  to  write  to  yon,  and 
therefore  desired  Mr.  Grevenkop  to  do  it  for  me;  but  tliat  letter  was 
directed  to  Berlin.  My  pain  is  now  much  abated,  though  I  liave  still 
some  fine  remains  of  it  in  my  shoulder,  where  I  fear  it  will  tease  me  a 
great  while.  I  must  be  careful  to  take  Horace^s  advice,  and  consider 
well,  Quid  valeant  hum&ri^  quid  /erre  reeuseut. 

Lady  Chesterfield  bids  me  make  you  her  compliments,  and  assure  you, 
.I'nat  the  music  will  be  much  more  welcome  to  ner  with  you,  than  with* 
out  you. 

In  some  of  my  last  letters,  which  wore  directed  to,  and  will,  I  sup* 
pose,  wait  for  you  at  Berlin,  I  complimented  you,  and  with  justice,  upon 
your  great  improvement  of  late  in  the  epistolary  way,  both  with  regard 
to  the  style  and  tlie  turn  of  your  letters ;  your  four  or  ^ve  last  to  me 
have  been  very  good  ones,  and  one  that  yon  wrote  to  Mr.  Harte,  upon 
the  new  year,  was  so  pretty  a  one,  and  he  was  so  much  and  so  justly 
pleased  with  it,  tliat  he  sent  it  me  from  Windsor  the  instant  he  liad 
read  it.  This  talent  (and  a  most  necessary  one  it  is  in  the  course  of  life) 
is  to  be  acquired  by  resolving,  and  taking  pains  to  acouire  it ;  and,  in^ 
deed,  so  is  every  talent  except  poetry,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  gift. 
Think,  therefore,  night  and  day,  of  the  turn,  the  purity,  die  correctness, 
tlie  perspicuity,  and  the  elegance  of  whatever  you  speak  or  write ;  take 
my  word  for  it,  your  labour  will  not  be  in  vain,  but  greatly  rewarded  by 
the  harvest  of  praise  and  success  which  it  will  bring  you.  Delicacy  of 
turn,  and  elegance  of  style,  are  ornaments  as  necessary  to  comtiM>a 
sense,  as  attentions,  address,  and  fashionable  manners,  are  to  common 
civility;  both  may  subsist  without  them,  but  then,  without  being  of  the 
le%st  use  to  the  owner.  The  figure  of  a  man  is  exactly  the  same,  in  dirty 
ra^  or  in  the  finest  and  best  chosen  clothes;  but  in  which  of  the  two 
be  is  the  most  likely  to  please,  and  to  be  received  in  good  company,  I 
leave  to  you  to  determine. 

Both  my  arm  and  my  paper  hint  to  me,  to  bid  you  geod-sight. 


LETTER  COOVn. 

LoxDOK,  I'tt^ruary  IS,  1754. 

Mt  diab  Fbisnd:  I  take  my  aim,  and  let  off  this  letter  at  ynu  at 
Berlin ;  I  should  be  sorry  it  missed  you,  because  I  believe  you  will  read 
it  with  as  much  pleasure  as  I  write  iU  it  Is  to  inform  you,  that,  after 
some  difilculties  and  dangers,  your  seat  in  tlie  new  Parliament  is  at  last 
mbsolutely  secured,  and  Siat  without  opposition,  or  the  least  necessity 
of  your  personal  trouble  or  appearanoe.  This  sucoess,  I  must  ftirther 
inform  you,  is  in  a  great  dej^ree  owing  to  Mr.  Eliot's  friendship  to  cs 
both;  for  be  brings  you  in  with  himself  at  his  surest  borough.  As  !t 
was  iippossible  to  act  with  more  zeal  and  triendsliip  than  Mr,  Eliot  has 
acted  in  this  whole  affair.  I  desire  that  you  will,  by  the  very  next  post 
write  him  a  letter  of  tbttnki  *  wacn  and  young  thanks,  not  old  and  colo 
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oues.    Yon  may  inclose  it  iu  jroors  to  me,  and  I  will  send  it  to  him,  for 
he  is  now  in  Qorowall. 

Thns,  sure  of  being  a  senator,  I  daresay  you  do  not  propose  to  be  one 
of  tlie  pedarii  senatora,  et  pedibnt  ire  in  sententiam  ;  for,  as  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  theatre  wliere  you  must  make  your  fortune  and 
figure  in  the  world,  you  must  resolve  to  be  an  actor,  and  not  npermma 
muta,  which  is  just  equivalent  to  a  candle  snuffer  upon  other  theatres. 
Whoever  does  not  shine  tliere,  is  obscure,  insignificant,  and  contempti- 
ble ;  and  you  cannot  conceive  how  easy  it  is,  for  a  man  of  half  your  >ense 
and  knowledge  to  shine  there  if  he  pleases.  The  receipt  to  make  a 
speaker,  and  an  applauded  one  too,  is  snort  and  easy. — ^Take  of  common 
sen»eqtuintum  svfficit^  add  a  little  application  to  the  rules  and  orders  of 
the  House,  throw  obvioas  thoughts  in  a  new  light,  and  make  up  the 
whole  with  a  large  quantity  of  purity,  correctness,  and  elegance  of 
style. — ^Take  it  for  granted,  that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  do 
neither  analyse  nor  search  to  the  bottom ;  they  are  incapable  of  pene- 
trating deeper  than  the  surface.  All  have  senses  to  be  gratified,  very 
few  have  reason  to  be  applied  to.  Graceful  utterance  and  action  please 
their  eyes,  elegant  diction  tickles  their  ears;  but  strong  reason  would 
be  thrown  away  upon  them.  I  am  not  only  persuaded  by  theory,  but 
convinced  by  my  experience,  that  (supposing  a  certain  degree  of  com- 
mon sense)  what  is  colled  a  good  speaker  is  as  much  a  mechanic  as  a 
good  shoemaker;  and  that  the  two  trades  are  equally  to  be  learned  by 
the  same  degree  of  application.  Therefore,  for  God's  sake,  let  this  trade 
be  the  principal  object  of  your  thoughts ;  never  lose  sight  of  It.  Attend 
minutely  to  your  style,  whatever  language  you  speak  or  write  in ;  seek 
for  the  best  words,  and  think  of  the  best  turns.  Whenever  you  doubt 
of  the  propriety  or  elegance  of  any  word,  search  the  dictionary  or  some 
good  author  for  it,  or  inquire  of  somebody,  who  is  master  of  that  lan- 
guage ;  and,  in  a  little  time,  propriety  and  elegance  of  diction  will  be- 
come so  habitual  to  you,  that  they  will  cost  you  no  more  trouble.  As  1 
have  laid  this  down  to  be  mechanical  and  attainable  by  whoever  will 
take  the  necessary  pains,  there  will  be  no  great  vanity  in  my  saying,  tliat 
I  saw  the  importance  of  the  object  so  early,  and  attended  to  it  so  young^ 
that  it  would  now  cost  me  more  trouble  to  speak  or  write  ungrammati- 
cally, vulgarly,  and  inelegantly,  than  ever  it  did  to  avoid  doing  so.  The 
late  Lord  Bolingbroke,  without  the  least  trouble,  talked  all  day  long, 
full  as  elegantly  as  he  wrote.  Why  ?  Not  by  a  peculiar  gift  from  hea- 
ven ;  but  as  he  has  often  told  me  himself,  by  an  early  and  constant  at- 
tention to  his  style.  The  present  Solicitor-General,  Murray,*  has  lees 
law  than  many  lawyers,  but  has  more  practice  than  any ;  merely  upon 
account  of  his  eloquence,  of  which  he  has  a  never-failing  stream.  I  re- 
member so  long  ago  as  when  I  was  at  Cambridge,  whenever  I  read 
p{M*es  of  eloquence  (and  indeed  they  were  my  chief  study)  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  I  U!«ed  to  write  down  the  shining  passages,  and  then 
translate  them,  as  well  and  as  elegantly  as  ever  I  could ;  if  Latin  or 
French,  into  English ;  if  English,  into  French.  This,  whieii  I  practised 
for  mm»  jeara,  not  only  improved  and  formed  my  style,  but  imprinted 

•  GrMl«d  Lord  lUnafleld  In  IbejrMrlTOS. 
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in  my  mind  and  memory  the  best  tiiongiits  of  the  beet  ftothore.  The 
trouble  was  little,  but  the  advantage  I  have  experienced  was  ^reat. 
While  yon  are  abroad,  yon  can  neither  have  time  nor  opportunity  to 
read  pieces  of  English  or  parliamentary  eloquence,  as  I  hope  you  will 
carefully  do  when  you  return ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  whenever  pieces 
of  French  eloquence  come  in  your  way,  such  as  the  speeches  of  persons 
r«Kjeived  into  the  Academy,  oraisoju  /un^bres,  representations  of  the 
sovend  parliaments  to  the  King,  &c.^  read  them  in  that  view,  in  that 
spirit;  observe  the  harmony,  the  turn  and  elegance  of  the  style;  examine 
in  what  yon  think  it  might  have  been  better;  and  consider  in  wliat,  had 
you  written  it  yourself,  you  misht  have  done  worse.  Compare  the  dif- 
ferent manners  of  expressing  Uie  same  thouglits,  in  different  authors; 
and  ol>8erve  how  differently  the  same  things  appear  in  different  dresses. 
Vulgar,  coarse,  and  ill-chosen  words,  will  deform  and  degrade  the  best 
thougiits,  as  much  as  rags  and  dirt  will  the  best  figure.  In  short,  you 
now  Know  your  object ;  pursue  it  steadily,  and  have  no  digressions  that 
are  not  relative  to,  and  connected  with,  the  main  action.  Your  snooesa 
in  Parliament  wUl  effectually  remove  all  other  objections;  either  a 
foreign  or  a  domestic  destination  will  no  longer  be  refused  you,  if  you 
make  your  way  to  it  through  Westminster. 

1  think  I  may  now  say,  that  I  am  quite  recovered  from  my  late  illnesa, 
iftrength  and  spirita  excepted,  which  are  not  yet  restored.  Aix-la» 
Ohapelle  and  Sp^  will,  I  believe,  answer  all  my  purposes. 

1  long  to  hear  an  account  of  your  reception  at  Berlin,  which  I  (au^ 
will  be  a  must  gracious  one.    Adieu. 


LETTER  C(X)VIII. 

LonwB,  Ftbruaiy  16, 1751 

Mt  DI4B  FsnND :  1  can  now  with  great  truth  apply  your  own  motto 
to  you,  Nullum  nwnen  abe$t,  $i  sit  prudentia, '  You  are  sure  of  being, 
as  early  as  your  age  will  permit,  a  Member  of  that  House ;  which  is  the 
only  road  to  figure  and  fortune  in  this  country.  Those,  indeed,  who  are 
bred  up  to,  and  distinffuish  themselves  in  particular  professions,  as  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  the  law,  may,  by  their  own  merit,  raise  themselves 
to  a  certain  degree ;  but  you  may  observe  too,  that  they  never  get  to  the 
top,  without  the  assistance  of  parliamentary  talents  and  influence.  The 
means  of  distinguishing  yourself  in  Parliament  are,  as  I  told  you  in  my 
last,  much  more  easily  attained  than  I  believe  yon  imagine.  Close  at- 
tendance to  the  business  of  the  House  will  soon  give  yon  the  parliamen 
tary  routine;  and  strict  attention  to  your  style  will  soon  make  yon,  no  < 
onlv  a  speaker,  but  a  good  one.  The  vulgar  look  upon  a  man,  who  is 
reckoned  a  fine  speaker,  as  a  phenomenon,  a  supernatural  being,  and 
endowed  with  some  peculiar  gift  of  Heaven ;  they  store  at  him,  if  he 
walks  in  the  Park,  and  cry,  that  is  he.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  view  him 
in  a  juster  light,  and  nulla  formidine.  Yon  will  consider  him  only  as  a 
man  of  good  sense,  who  adorns  common  thoughts  with  the  graces  of 
elocution,  and  the  elegance  of  style.  The  miracle  will  then  cease;  and 
yon  wiU  be  oorvinced,  that  with  the  same  application,  and  attention  to 
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tiie  MOM  oqfeela,  Jon  ut  nort  Mrtainly  eqntl,  nd  periia|»  surpMiL 

this  prodi^.    Sir  W Y .,  wtih  not  a  qiuiter  c€  your  ptita,  and 

sot  a  tboaaandth  part  of  yoor  knowledge,  has,  bj  a  i^bneas  of  tongoa 
flinglT,  raised  him  socc&mT^j  to  the  beat  erapkiyoaeatfl  of  the  kingdom: 
be  has  been  Lotd  of  the  Admiralcj,  Lord  of  tlie  Treasary,  Secretair  at 
War,  and  is  now  Vioe-TreaHirer  of  Ireland;  aadalltbiswitb  a  most  sullied, 
not  to  say  blasted  rharacter,  Bepreient  the  thing  to  yourself  as  it  reallr 
is,  easily  attainable,  and  yon  will  find  it  so.  Have  hot  amUtioa  enon^ 
passiooateiy  to  desire  tiie  oljeot,  and  spirit  enuogfa  to  use  the  meaiM, 
and  I  will  be  answerable  for  yoar  soeoess.  When  I  was  yoonger  than 
yon  are,  I  resolved  within  niysdf  that  I  woold  in  all  events  be  a  speaker 
in  Parliament,  and  a  good  one  too,  if  I  eoold.  I  consequently  never  hist 
sight  of  that  object,  and  never  n«^;lected  any  of  the  means  tiiat  I  thongfat 
ledtoit.  Isnoceeded  to  a  certain  degree;  and,  I  assure  yon,  with  great 
ease,  and  without  superior  talents.  Tonng  peoc^  are  very  apt  to  over- 
rate both  men  and  things,  from  not  being  enon^  acquainted  with  them. 
In  pruoortion  as  you  come  to  know  them  better,  you  will  value  them 
less.  Von  will  tind  that  reason,  which  always  ought  to  direct  mankind, 
seldom  does ;  but  that  passions  and  weaknesses  commonly  usurp  its  seat, 
and  rule  in  its  stead.  You  will  find,  tliat  the  ablest  have  tlieir  weak 
sides  too,  and  are  only  comparativdy  able,  with  regard  to  tlie  still  weaker 
herd :  having  fewer  weaknesses  ttHanselves,  they  are  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  innumerable  ones  of  the  generality  of  mankind ;  being  more 
mastersof  themselves,  thej  become  more  easily  masters  of  others.  They 
address  themselves  to  their  weaknesses,  tlieir  senses,  their  passions; 
never  to  their  reason ;  and  consequently  seldom  fail  of  success.  But 
^heu  analyse  those  great,  those  governing;,  and,  as  the  vulgar  imagine, 
tliose  perfect  chara<Ser8 :  and  you  will  find  the  great  Brutus  a  thi^  in 
Macedonia,  the  great  Cardinal  Richelieu  a  jealous  poetaster,  and  the 
ffreat  Duke  of  Marlborough  a  miser.  Till  you  come  to  know  mankind 
by  your  own  experience,  I  know  no  thing,  nor  no  man,  that  can  in  the 
meantime  bring  you  so  well  acquainted  with  tliem  as  le  Due  de  laBocbe- 
foucault :  his  Uttle  book  of  Maxims,  which  I  would  advise  you  to  loc^ 
into,  for  some  moments  at  least,  every  day  of  your  life,  is,  I  fear,  too 
like,  and  too  exact  a  picture  of  human  nature:  I  own,  it  seems  to 
degrade  it ;  but  yet  my  experience  does  not  convince  me  that  it  degrades 
it  unjustly. 

Now,  to  bring  all  this  home  to  my  first  point.  All  these  considera- 
tions should  not  only  invite  you  to  attempt  to  nuke  a  figure  in  Pai^ 
ment;  but  encourage  you  to  hope  that  you  shall  succeed.  To  govern 
mankind,  one  must  not  overrate  them :  and  to  please  an  andienee,  as  a 
speaker,  one  must  not  overvalue  iU  When  I  first  came  into  the  Howe 
of  Oommons,  I  respected  diat  assembly  as  a  venerable  one;  and  felt  a 
certain  awe  upon  me :  but,  upon  better  acquaintance,  that  awe  toon 
vanished ;  and  I  discovered,  that,  of  the  five  hundred  and  sixty,  not 
above  thirty  could  understand  reason,  and  that  all  the  rest  were  ^tmpU; 
that  those  thirty  only  required  plain  common  sense,  dressed  up  m  good 
bnsuage;  and  that  all  the  others  only  required  flowing  and  harmenions 
penods,  whether  they  conveyed  any  meaning  or  not;  having  ears  to  hear, 
imt  not  seiise  enough  to  judge.    These  omsideratioDs  made  me  sfeak 
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wHh  little  ooncern  the  first  time,  with  less  the  second,  and  with  none  at 
a]l  the  third.  I  gave  myself  no  fiarther  trouble  abont  any  thing,  except 
my  elocution,  and  my  Btyle;  presuming,  without  much  vanity,  that  1 
had  common  sen^e  sufficient  not  to  tallc  nonsense.  Fix  these  three 
truths  strongly  in  your  mind ;  First,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessarxr  for 
you  to  speak  in  Parliament ;  secondly,  that  it  only  requires  a  little 
human  attention,  and  no  supernatural  gifts ;  and,  thirdly,  that  you  have 
all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  think  that  you  shall  speak  well.  When 
we  meet,  this  shall  be  the  principal  subject  of  our  conversations ;  and, 
if  you  will  follow  my  advice,  1  will  answer  for  your  success. 

Now  from  great  things  to  little  ones;  the  transition  is  to  me  easy, 
because  nothing  seems  little  to  me,  that  can  be  of  any  nse  to  you. 
I  hope  you  take  great  care  of  your  mouth  and  teeth,  and  that  you 
clean  tliem  well  every  morning  with  a  sponge  and  tepid  water,  witli  a 
few  drops  of  arqnebusade  water  dropped  into  it;  besides  washing  your 
mouth  carefully  after  every  meal,  I  do  insi;»t  upon  your  never  using 
those  sticki*,  or  any  hard  substance  whatsoever,  which  always  rub 
away  the  gums,  and  destroy  the  varnish  of  the  teeth.  I  speak  this 
from  woful  experience;  for  my  negligence  of  my  teeth,  when  I 
was  younger  than  you  are,  made  them  bad;  and  afterwards,  my 
desire  to  have  them  look  better,  made  me  jise  sticks,  irons,  A>g, 
which  totally  destroyed  them;  so  that  I  have  not  now  above  six 
or  seven,  left.  I  lost  one  this  morning,  which  suggested  this  advice 
to  you. 

1  have  received  th^  tremendous  wild  boar,  which  your  still  more 
tremendous  ann  slew  in  the  immense  deserts  of  the  Palatinate ;  hn\ 
have  not  yet  tasted  of  it,  as  it  is  hitherto  above  my  low  regimen. 
The  late  King  of  Prussia,  whenever  he  killed  anv  numbt^  of  wild 
boars,  used  to  oblige  the  Jews  to  buy  them,  at  a  high  price,  though 
they  could  eat  none  of  them;  so  they  defrayed  the  expense  of  his 
hunting.  His  son  has  Juster  rules  of  government,  as  the  Code  Frederick 
plainly  shews. 

I  hope,  that,  by  this  time,  you  are  as  well  anerh  at  Berlin  as 
you  was  at  Munich ;  but,  if  not,  you  are  sure  of  being  so  at  Dresden. 
Adieu. 

LETTER  COOIX. 

LovDOi,  Kbruary  tS,  17S4. 

Mt  drab  Fsibnd:  I  have  received  your  letters  of  the  4th,  from 
Munich,  and  of  the  lltk  from  Ratisbon ;  but  I  have  not  received  that 
of  the  81st  January,  to  which  you  refer  in  the  former.  It  is  to  this 
negligence  and  uncertainty  of  the  post,  that  yon  owe  your  accidents 
between  Municn  and  Ratisbon :  for,  had  you  received  my  letters  regu* 
larly,  yon  would  have  received  one  from  me,  before  von  left  Munich, 
in  which  I  advised  you  to  stay,  since  yon  were  so  well  there.  But,  at 
all  events,  you  were  in  the  wrong  to  set  out  from  Munich  in  such 
weatlier  and  such  road^ ;  since  you  could  never  imagine  that  I  had  sei 
my  heart  so  much  upon  your  going  to  Berlin,  as  to  venture  your 
^eins  buried  in  the  snow  for  it.    Upon  the  whole,  oonsideiing  all. 
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yon  are  Tery  well  oflf.  You  do  very  well,  in  tlj  mind,  to 
to  Mnnieh,  or  at  least  to  keep  within  the  circle  of  Mtinich,  Radsbon, 
aod  Manheim,  till  the  weather  and  the  roads  are  good  :  stay  at  each  or 
any  of  those  places  as  long  as  ever  yon  please ;  for  I  am  extremely 
indifferent  aboat  your  going  to  Berlin. 

As  to  oar  meeting,  I  will  tell  yon  my  plan,  and  yon  mav  form 
yonr  own  accordingly.  I  propose  setting  out  from  hence  the  last 
week  in  April,  then  drinking  the  Aiz-la-Ohapelle  waters  for  a  week, 
and  from  thence  being  at  Spa  abont  the  15th  of  May,  where  I  shall 
stay  two  months  at  most,  and  then  retnm  straight  to  England.  As  I 
both  hope  and  believe  that  there  will  be  no  mortal  at  Spa  during  my 
residence  there,  the  fashionable  season  not  beginning  till  the  middle 
of  July,  I  would  by  no  means  have  you  come  there  at  first,  to  be  locked 
up  with  me  and  some  few  Captieins^  for  two  months,  in  that  miserable 
hole ;  but  I  wonld  advise  you  to  stay  where  you  like  best^  till  abont  the 
first  week  in  July,  and  then  to  come  and  pick  me  up  at  Spa,  or  meet 
me  upon  the  road  at  Li^  or  Brussels.  Aa  for  the  intermediate  time, 
should  yon  be  weary  of  Manheim  and  Munich,  you  may,  if  you  pleasa, 
go  to  Dresden,  to  Sir  Charles  Williams,  who  will  be  there  before  that 
time ;  or  you  may  come  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  the  Hague ;  or,  in 
short,  go  or  stay  wherever  yon  like  best.    So  much  for  yonr  motions. 

As  yon  have  sent  for  all  the  letters  directed  to  yon  at  Berlin, 
yon  will  receive  from  thence  volumes  of  mine,  among  which  you  will 
easily  perceive  that  some  were  calculated  for  a  supposed  pemsal 
previous  to  your  opening  them.  I  will  not  repeat  anything  contained 
in  them,  excepting  that  1  desire  yon  will  send  me  a  warm  and  cordial ' 
letter  of  thanks  for  Mr.  Eliot;  who  has,  in  the  most  friendly  manner 
imaginable,  fixed  yon  at  his  own  borough  of  Liskeard,  where  you 
will  be  elected  jointly  with  him,  without  the  least  opposition  or 
difficulty.  I  will  forward  that  letter  to  him  into  Oomwall,  where  he 
now  is. 

Now  that  yon  are  to  be  soon  a  man  of  business,  I  heartily  wish  that 
you  would  immediately  begin  to  be  a  man  of  method ;  nothing  contri- 
buting more  to  fitusilitate  and  dispatch  business,  than  method  and 
order.  Have  order  and  method  in  your  accounts,  in  your  reading,  in 
the  allotment  of  your  time ;  in  short,  in  everything.  You  cannot  con- 
ceive how  much  time  you  will  save  by  it,  nor  how  much  better  every- 
thing you  do  will  be  done.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  did  by  no  means 
spend,  but  he  slatterned  himself  into  that  immense  debt,  which  is  not 
yet  near  paid  off.  The  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
do  not  proceed  from  his  business,  but  from  his  want  of  method  in  iU 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  ten  times  the  business  to  do,  was 
never  seen  in  a  hurry,  because  he  always  did  it  with  method. 
The  head  of  a  man  who  has  business,  and  no  method  nor  order,  is  pro- 
perly that  rudii  indigestaqus  moU$  quam  dixere  ehao$.  As  you 
must  be  conscious  that  you  are  extremely  n^igent  and  slatternly,  I 
hope  you  will  resolve  not  to  be  so  for  the  future.  Prevail  with  your- 
self, only  to  observe  good  method  and  order  for  one  fortnight;  and  I 
will  venture  to  assure  you,  that  you  will  never  neglect  them  afterwards, 
yon  will  find  such  convenienoy  and  advantage  arising  fron  !"*«.«. , 
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Method  is  the  great  advantage  that  lawyers  have  over  other  peopI«s  In 
speaking  in  Parliament;  fi>r,  as  they  must  necessarily  observe  it 
in  their  pleadings  in  the  Courts  of  Justice,  it  becomes  habitnal  to  them 
everywhere  else.  Witliout  making  you  a  compliment,  I  can  tell 
you  with  pleasure,  that  order,  metliod,  and  more  activity  of  mind,  are 
all  that  you  want,  to  make,  some  day  or  other,  a  considerable  figure  in 
business.  Ton  have  more  useful  knowledge,  more  discernment  of  cha- 
racters, and  much  more  discretion,  than  is  common  at  your  age ;  much 
more,  I  am  sure,  than  I  had  at  tliat  age.  Experience  yon  cannot  yet 
have,  and  therefore  trust  in  the  mean  time  to  mine.  I  am  an  old  tra- 
veller;  am  well  acquainted  with  all  the  bye  as  well  as  the  great  roads ; 
I  cannot  misguide  you  from  ignorance,  and  you  are  very  sure  I  shall 
not  from  design. 

I  can  assure  you,  that  you  will  have  no  opportunity  of  subscribing 
yourself,  my  Excellency's,  &c.  Retirement  and  quiet  were  my  choice 
some  years  ago,  while  I  had  all  my  senses,  and  health  and  spirits 
enough  to  carry  on  business ;  but  now  that  I  have  lost  my  hearing,  and 
that  I  find  my  constitution  declining  daily,  they  are  become  my  neces- 
sary and  only  refuge.  I  know  myself,  (no  common  piece  of  knowledge 
let  me  tell  yon,)  I  know  what  I  can,  what  I  cannot,  and  consequently 
what  I  ought  to  do.  I  ought  not,  and  therefore  will  not,  return  to 
business,  when  I  am  much  less  fit  for  it  than  I  was  when  I  quitted  it.  Still 
less  will  I  go  to  Ireland,  where,  from  my  deafness  and  infirmities,  I 
roust  nece^*sarily  make  a  different  figure  from  that  which  I  once  nmde 
there.  My  pride  would  be  too  much  mortified  by  that  difference. 
The  two  important  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing  should  not  only 
be  good,  but  quick,  in  business ;  and  the  business  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  (if  he  will  do  it  himselO  requires  both  those  senses  in 
the  highest  periection.  It  was  the  Duke  of  Dorset's  noU  doing  the 
bnsiness  himself,  but  giving  it  up  to  favourites,  that  has  occasioned  all 
this  confusion  in  Ireland  ;  and  it  was  my  doing  the  whole  myself,  with- 
out either  Favourite,  Minister,  or  Mistress,  that  made  my  administra- 
tion so  smooth  and  quiet.  I  remember,  when  I  named  the  late 
Mr.  Liddel  for  my  Secretary,  every  body  was  much  surprised  at  it ;  and 
some  of  my  friends  represented  to  me,  that  he  was  no  man  of  business, 
but  only  a  very  genteel,  pretty  young  fellow;  I  assured  them,  and  w.tlv 
truth,  that  that  was  the  very  reason  why  I  chose  him;  for  tb^t  1  •^tk^ 
resolved  to  do  all  the  business  myself,  and  without  even  the  snsp^^^ii 
of  having  a  minister;  which  the  Lord  lieutenant's  Secretary,  it  Lt  ir  % 
man  of  business,  is  always  supposed,  and  commonly  with  reasoii,  to  t^. 
Moreover,  I  look  upon  myself  now  to  be  em&ritus  in  business,  ii  x.'Ll*/. 
I  have  been  near  forty  years  together;  I  give  it  up  to  you:  apply  y-'^ii- 
self  to  it,  as  I  have  done,  for  forty  years,  and  then  I  consent  tc.  y  c- 
leaving  it  for  a  philosophical  retirement,  among  your  friends  am.  ;•  yut 
books.  Statesmen  and  beauties  are  very  rarely  sensible  of  the  grada- 
tions of  their  decay ;  and,  too  often  sanguinely  hoping  to  shine  oc 
in  their  meridian,  often  set  with  contempt  and  ridicule.  I  retired 
in  time,  uU  convioa  $atur  ;  or,  as  the  Pope  says  still  better.  Ere  titter 
ing  youth  shall  $hove  you  from  thettage.  My  only  remaining  ambitioL 
is  to  be  the  couusellot  and  minister  of  yocr  rising  ambition.    I^et  raa 
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eee  my  dwn  youth  reTived  in  you ;  let  me  be  your  Mentor,  «n^  with 
your  parts  and  knowledge,  I  promise  yon,  yon  shall  go  far.  Ton  mnsi 
bring,  on  your  part,  activity  and  attention ;  and  I  will  point  out  to  yon 
the  proper  objects  for  them.  I  own,  I  fear  brc  one  thing  for  yon,  and 
that  is  what  one  has  generally  the  least  reason  to  fear  from  one  of  your 
age ;  I  mean  your  laziness ;  which,  if  you  indulge,  will  make  you  stag- 
nate in  a  contemptible  obscurity  all  your  life.  It  will  hinder  you  from 
doing  any  tiling  tliat  will  deserve  to  be  written,  or  from  writing  any 
thing  that  may  deserve  to  be  read ;  and  yet  one  or  other  of  those  two 
objects  should  be  at  least  aimed  at  by  every  rational  being. 

I  look  upon  indolence  as  a  sort  of  iuieide  ;  for  the  man  is  effectually 
destroyed,  thongh  the  appetites  of  the  brute  may  survive.  Business  by 
no  means  forbids  pleasures;  on  the  contrary,  they  reciprocally  season 
each  other;  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  man  enjoys  either  in 
perfection,  that  does  not  join  both.  They  whet  the  desire  for  each 
other.  Use  yourself,  therefore,  in  time,  to  be  alert  and  diligent  in  your 
little  concerns ;  never  procrastinate,  never  put  otf  dll  to-morrow  what 
you  can  do  to-day;  and  never  do  two  things  at  a  time:  pursue  your 
object,  be  it  what  it  will,  steadily  and  indefatigably ;  and  let  any  diffi- 
culties (if  surmountable)  rather  animate  than  slacken  your  endeavours. 
Perseverance  has  surprising  effects. 

I  wish  you  would  use  yourself  to  translate,  every  day,  only  three  or 
four  lines,  from  any  book,  in  any  language,  into  the  oorrectest  and  most 
elegant  English  that  you  can  tliink  of;  you  cannot  imagine  how  it  will 
Insensibly  form  your  style,  and  give  you  an  habitual  elegance :  it  would 
not  take  you  up  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  day.  This  letter  is  so  long, 
that  it  will  hardly  leave  you  that  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  day  yoo 
receive  it.    So  good  night. 

LETTER  OCJOX. 

LonNMi,  March  8, 1754. 

Mt  deab  FRiEin>:  A  great  and  unexpected  event  has  lately  happened 
in  our  ministerial  world.  Mr.  Pelhain  died  last  Monday,  of  a  fever  and 
mortification;  occasioned  by  a  general  corruption  of  his  whole  mass  of 
bloo<l,  which  had  broke  out  into  sores  in  his  back.  I  regret  him  as  an 
old  acquaintance,  a  pretty  near  relation,  and  a  private  man,  with  whom 
I  have  lived  many  years  in  a  social  and  friendly  way.  He  meaned  well 
CO  the  public ;  and  was  incorrupt  in  a  post  where  corruption  Is  com- 
monly contagious.  If  he  was  no  shining,  enterprising  Minister,  he  was 
a  safe  one,  which  1  like  better.  Very  shining  Ministers,  like  the  Sun. 
are  apt  to  scorch  when  they  shine  the  brightest :  in  our  constitution,  I 
prefer  the  milder  light  of  a  loss  glaring  Minister.  His  successor  is  not 
yet,  at  least  publicly,  designaiui.  Ton  will  easily  suppose  that  many 
a:e  very  willing,  and  very  few  able,  to  fill  that  post,  varions  persons 
are  talked  o^  by  different  people,  for  it,  according  as  their  interest 
prompts  them  to  wish,  or  their  ignorance  to  conjecture.  Mr.  Fox  is 
the  most  talked  of;  he  is  strongly  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land. Mr.  Legge,  the  Solicitor-General,  and  Dr.  Lee,  are  likewise  all 
•poken  o^  upon  the  foot  of  tlie  Duke  of  Newcastle's,  and  the  Ohancei 
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lot's  interest  Should  it  be  any  one  of  tbe  three  J»t,  1  think  no  great 
alterations  will  ensue;  but  sboald  Mr.  Fox  prevail,  it  woald,  in  mj  opi- 
nion,  soon  produce  changes  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  In  the  mean  time,  the  wild  conjectures  of  volunteer  politi- 
cians, and  the  ridiculous  importance  which,  npon  these  occasions,  block 
heads  always  endeavour  to  give  themselves,  by  grave  looks,  significant 
shrugs,  and  icsigniticaiit  whispers,  are  very  entertaining  to  a  bystander, 
aa,  Uiaok  Grod,  I  now  am.  One  knotM  tomething^  but  is  not  vet  at 
liberty  to  tell  it ;  another  has  heard  something  from  a  very  good  hand ; 
a  third  congratulates  hinjself  upon  a  certain  degree  of  intimacy,  which 
he  has  long  had  with  ^very  one  of  the  candidates,  though  perliaps  he 
has  never  spoken  twice  to  any  one  of  them.  In  short,  in  these  sort  of 
intervals,  vanitv.  interest,  and  absurdity,  always  display  themselves  in 
the  most  ridiculous  light.  One  who  has  been  so  long  behind  tlie  scenes 
as  I  have  is  much  more  diverted  with  the  entertainment,  than  those 
can  be  who  only  see  it  from  the  pit  and  boxes.  I  know  tlie  whole 
machinery  of  the  interior,  and  can  laugh  the  better  at  the  silly  wonder 
and  wild  conjectures  of  the  uninformed  spectators.  This  accident,  I 
think,  cannot  in  the  least  affect  your  election,  which  is  finally  settled 
with  your  friend  Mr.  Eliot.  For,  let  who  will  prevail,  I  presume,  he 
will  consider  me  enough,  not  to  overturn  an  arrangement  of  that  sort, 
in  which  he  cannot  possibly  be  personally  interested.  So  pray  go  on 
with  your  parliainentarv  preparations.  Have  that  object  always  in  your 
view,  and  pursue  it  with  attention. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  your  late  residence  in  Germany  has  made 
vcu  as  perfect  and  correct  in  German,  as  you  were  before  in  French,  at 
least  it  is  worth  your  while  to  be  so;  because  it  is  worth  every  man's 
while  to  be  perfectly  master  of  whatever  language  he  may  ever  have 
occasion  to  speak.  A  man  is  not  himself,  in  a  language  which  he  doee 
not  thoroughly  possess ;  hia  thoughts  are  degraded,  when  inelegantly  or 
imperfectly  expressed ;  he  is  cramped  and  confined,  and  consequently 
can  never  appeicir  to  advantage.  Examine  and  analyse  those  thoughts 
that  strike  you  the  most,  either  in  conversation  or  in  books ;  and  you 
will  find,  that  they  owe  ai  least  half  their  merit  to  the  turn  and  expres- 
sion of  them.  There  is  nothing  truer  than  that  old  saying,  Nihil  die- 
turn  quod  non  prim  dictum.  It  is  only  the  manner  of  saying  or  writing 
it,  tliat  makes  it  appear  new.  Oonvince  yourself,  that  manner  is  almost 
every  thing,  in  every  thing ;  and  study  it  accordingly. 

I  am  this  moment  Informed,  and  1  believe  truly,  that  Mr.  Fox*  is  to 
succeed  Mr.  Pelli&tR,  as  First  Oommissioner  of  the  Treasury  and  Chan- 
cellor of  tb4  Exchequer ;  and  your  friend,  Mr.  Yorke,  of  the  Hague,  to 
succeed  Mi .  Fox^  as  Secretary  at  War.  I  am  not  sorry  for  this  promo- 
tion of  Mr.  Fox,  ai  I  have  always  been  upon  civil  terms  with  him, 
and  found  him  ready  to  do  me  any  little  services.  He  is  frank  aad 
jrentlemaiiiike  in  his  manner:  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  I  really  believe 
will  bo  your  friend  upon  my  account ;  if  you  can  afterwards  make  hin; 
fours,  upcx  voir  o^c,  tani  tnUux.    I  have  nothing  more  to  say  miw 

«  ^enry  ^o^  ereat«d  i<ord  HoUaod,  Baron  of  f  ozlej,  la  tbo  j—x  1768. 
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LETTER  OOOXI. 

LoiiKW,  JTordllS.  1154. 

Mt  dkab  Fbuhb  :  We  are  here  in  the  midst  of  a  second  winter;  tht 
cold  is  more  severe,  and  the  snovr  deeper,  than  they  were  in  the  first 
I  presume  your  weather  in  Grermany  is  not  much  more  gentle :  fkbd 
therefore,  I  hope  that  yon  are  quietly  and  warmly  fixed  at  some  good 
town :  and  will  not  risk  a  second  hurial  in  the  snow,  after  yoi;r  late 
fortpnate  resurrection  out  of  it.  Your  letters,  I  suppose,  ha%e  not 
been  able  to  make  their  way  through  the  ice;  for  I  have  received 
none  from  you  since  that  of  the  12th  of  February,  from  Batisbon. 
1  am  the  more  uneasy  at  this  state  of  ignorance,  because  I  fear  that 
you  may  have  found  some  subsequent  inconveniences  from  your  over- 
turn, which  you  might  not  be  aware  of  at  first. 

The  curtain  of  the  political  theatre  was  partlv  drawn  up  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  ezliibited  a  scene  which  the  public  in  general 
did  not  expect;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  declared  First  Lord  Oom* 
missioner  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Fox  Secretary  of  State  in  his  room, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Legge  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  employ- 
ments of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and  Secretary  at  War,  supposed  to 
be  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Legge,  were  to  be 
kept  in  petto  till  the  dissolution  of  this  Parliament,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  next  week,  to  avoid  the  expense  and  trouble  of  unneces- 
sary re-elections;  but  it  was  generally  supposed  that  Colonel  Yorke, 
of  the  Hague,  was  to  succeed  Mr.  Fox ;  and  George  Greenville,  Mr. 
Legge.  This  scheme,  had  it  taken  place,  you  are,  I  believe,  aware, 
was  more  a  temporary  expedient,  for  securing  the  elections  of  the 
new  Parliament,  and  forming  it,  at  its  first  meeting,  to  the  Interests 
and  the  inclinations  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Chancellor,  than 
a  plan  of  administration  either  intended  or  wished  to  be  permanent. 
This  scheme  was  disturbed  yesterday :  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  sullenly 
accepted  the  seals  the  day  before,  more  sullenly  refused  them  yester- 
day. His  object  was  to  be  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  consequently  to  have  a  share  in  the 
election  of  the  new  Parliament,  and  a  much  greater  in  the  management 
of  it  when  chosen.  This  necessary  consequence  of  his  view  defeated 
it ;  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Chancellor  chose  to  kick  him 
up-stairs  into  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  rather  than  trust  him  with 
either  the  election  or  the  management  of  the  new  Paiiiament.  In  this, 
considering  their  respective  situations,  they  certainly  acted  wisely;  bat 
whether  Mr.  Fox  has  done  so,  or  not,  in  refusing  the  se^s,  is  a  point  which 
1  cannot  determine.  If  he  is,  as  I  presume  he  is,  animated  with  revengOi 
and  1  believe  would  not  be  over  scrupulous  in  the  means  of  gratifying  it,  I 
should  have  thought  he  ctiuld  have  done  it  better,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
with  constant  admission  into  the  closet,  than  as  a  private  man  at  the 
head  of  an  opposition.  But  I  see  all  these  things  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  be  able  to  judge  soundly  of  them.  The  true  springs  and  motives  of 
political  measures  are  confined  within  a  very  narrow  circle,  and  known 
to  very  few ;  the  good  reasons  alleged  are  seldom  the  true  ones.    The 
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(•ab)i«)  eommoni^  judges,  or  rather  gnes-oes,  wrong,  and  i  am  now  oda 
of  tl.at  pablio.  I  therefore  recommend  to  yon  a  prudent  Pyrrhonism 
in  all  matters  of  state,  nntil  you  become  one  of  the  wheels  of  them 
yourself,  and  consequently  acquainted  with  tiie  general  motion,  at  least, 
of  the  others ;  for  as  to  all  the  minute  and  secret  springs,  that  eontri 
bute  more  or  less  to  the  whole  machine,  no  man  living  ever  knows 
them  all,  not  even  he  who  has  the  principal  direction  of  it.  As  in  the 
ijuman  body,  there  are  innumerable  little  vessels  and  glands,  that  have 
a  giMHl  deal  to  do,  and  yet  escape  the  knowledge  of  the  most  skilfol 
niintomist ;  he  will  know  more,  indeed,  rhan  those  who  only  see  the 
exterior  of  our  bodies,  but  he  will  never  know  all.  This  bustle,  and 
these  changes  at  court,  far  from  having  disturbed  the  quiet  and  security 
of  your  election,  have,  if  possiule,  rather  confirmed  them  ;  for  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  (i  must  do  him  justice)  has,  in  the  kindest  manner  ima- 
ginable to  you,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Eliot,  to  recommend  to  him  the 
utmoet  care  of  your  election. 

Though  the  plan  of  administration  is  thus  unsettled,  mine,  for  my 
travels  this  summer,  is  finally  settled ;  and  I  now  communicate  it  to 
yon,  that  you  may  form  your  own  upon  it.  I  propose  being  at  8pa  on 
the  10th  or  12th  of  May,  and  staying  there  till  the  10th  of  July.  As 
there  will  be  no  mortal  there  during  my  stay,  it  would  be  both  unplea- 
sant and  unprofitable  to  you  to*  be  shut  up  Ute^Ute  with  me  tlje 
whole  time ;  I  should  therefore  think  it  best  for  you  not  to  come  to  me 
there  till  the  last  week  in  June.  In  the  mean  time,  I  suppose,  th^t,  by 
the  middle  of  April,  you  will  think  that  you  have  had  enough  ol  Man- 
heira,  Munich,  or  Ratisbon,  and  that  district.  Where  would  you  choose 
to  go  then  ?  For  I  leave  yon  absolutely  your  choice.  Would  yon  go 
te  Dresden  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  t  That  is  a  good  deal  out  ol  your 
way ,  and  1  am  nut  sure  tliat  Sir  Oharles  will  be  there  by  that  time. 
Or  would  you  rather  take  Bonn  in  your  way,  and  pa«  the  time  till  we 
meet  af  the  Uague  ?  From  Manheim  you  may  have  a  great  many  good 
'.etters  of  recommendation  to  the  court  of  Bonn;  wliich  court,  and  its 
Glector,  in  one  light  or  another,  are  wortli  your  seeing.  From  thence, 
your  journey  t<»  the  Hague  will  be  but  a  short  one ;  and  you  would 
arrive  there  at  tliat  seaijon  of  the  year  when  the  Hague  is,  in  my  mind, 
the  most  agreeable,  smi  ing  scene  in  Europe;  and  from  tiie  Hague,  you 
would  have  but  three  very  easy  days^  journey  to  me  at  Spa.  Do  as  you 
like ;  for,  as  I  told  you  before,  EUa  ^  a$$olutamente  padrone.  But  lest 
you  should  answer,  that  you  desire  to  be  determined  by  me,  I  will 
eventually  tell  you  my  <ipinion.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  the  lattet 
plan ;  1  mean  that  of  your  coming  to  Bonn,  staying  there  according  as 
yon  like  it,  and  then  passing  the  remainder  of  your  time,  that  is  May 
and  June,  at  the  Haguf*.  Our  connection  and  transactions  with  the 
Republic  of  the  United  Provinces  are  such,  tliat  you  cannot  be  too  well 
acquainted  with  that  constitution,  and  with  thoee  people.  Yon  have 
established  good  aoquaintanoes  there,  and  you  have  been/^toi^  round 
by  tlie  foreign  Ministers ;  s^t  that  yon  will  ba  there  ^/>  paU  eonnu.  More* 
over,  you  have  not  seen  the  Stadtholder,  the  QoutemantSy  nor  the  court 
there,  which  d  bon  oompie  should  be  seen.  Upon  the  whole,  thon,  yoi 
cannot,  in  my  opinion,  pass  the  months  of  May  and  June  more  agree 
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»bly,  or  more  usefdlly,  than  at  the  Hagae.  But.  hcTev^.  if  yon  hvrti 
•iuy  other  plan  that  you  4ike  better,  pursue  it :  Oni}  let  lae  jli:.'^  v1«t 
you  intend  to  do,  and  I  shall  most  cheerfully  agree  to  it. 

The  Parliament  will  be  dissolved  in  about  ten  days,  and  the  writs  for 
the  election  of  the  new  one  issued  out  immediately  afterwards;  so  that, 
by  the  end  of  next  month,  yon  may  depend  upon  being  Membra  de  la 
ehambre  b€ute;  a  title  that  sounds  high  in  foreign  conntriea,  and  perhaps 
higlier  than  it  deserves.  I  hope  you  will  add  a  better  title  to  it  in  y^nr 
own,  1  mean  that  of  a  good  speaker  In  Parliament:  yon  have,  I  am  si^k 
all  the  materiab  necessary  for  it,  if  yon  will  but  put  them  together  a  i<\ 
adorn  them.  I  spoke  in  Parliament  the  first  month  I  was  in  it,  ana  & 
month  before  I  was  of  age;  and  fh>m  th^  day  I  was  elected,  till  ^he  dij 
that  I  spoke,  I  am  sure  1  thought  nor  dreamed  of  nothing  but  speaking. 
The  first  time,  to  say  the  truth,  I  spoke  very  indifferently  as  to  tlie  mat- 
ter ;  but  it  passed  tolerably,  in  fiivonr  of  the  spirit  with  which  I  uttered 
it,  and  the  words  in  which  I  had  dressed  it.  I  improved  by  degrees,  till 
at  last  it  did  tolerably  well.  The  House,  it  must  be  owned,  is  always 
extremely  indulgent  to  the  two  or  three  first  attempts  of  a  young  speak- 
er ;  and  if  thev  find  any  degree  of  common  sense  in  what  he  says,  thev 
make  great  allowances  for  his  inexperience,  and  for  the  concern  which 
they  suppose  him  to  be  under.  I  experiencMBd  that  indulgence;  for  had 
I  not  been  a  young  member,  I  should  certainly  have  b^n,  as  I  own  I 
deserved,  reprimanded  by  the  House  for  some  strong  and  indiscreet 
things  that  I  said.    Adien  I     It  is  indeed  high  time. 


LETTER  COOXn. 

LoHoow,  Marek  M.  XlbL 

Mt  dsab  Frixnd  :  Yesterday  I  received  your  letter  of  the  16th  froLi 
Manheim,  where  I  find  yon  have  been  received  in  the  usual  gracious 
manner ;  which  I  hope  you  return  in  a  graetful  one.  As  this  is  a  season 
of  great  devotion  and  solemnity  in  all  Gatholic  countries,  pray  inform 
yourself  of,  and  constantly  attend  to,  all  their  silly  and  pompous  church 
ceremonies ;  one  ought  to  know  them.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  wrote 
the  letter  to  Lord  — <,  which,  in  every  different  case  Uiat  can  possibly 
be  supposed,  was,  I  am  sure,  both  a  decent  and  a  prudent  step.  Ton 
will  find  it  very  difficult,  whenever  we  meet,  to  convince  me  that  you 
could  have  any  good  reasons  for  not  doing  it;  for  I  will,  for  argument's 
sake,  suppose,  what  I  cannot  in  reality  believe,  that  he  has  both  s&id  and 
done  the  worst  he  could,  of  and  by  you ;  What  then  t  How  will  you  help 
yourself?  Are  you  in  a  situation  to  hurt  him  ?  Certainly  not ;  but  lie 
certainly  is  in  a  situation  to  hurt  you.  Would  you  shew  a  sullen,  pouting, 
impotent  resentment?  I  hope  not :  leave  that  silly,  unavailing  sort  of  re- 
sentment to  women,  and  men  like  them,  who  are  always  guided  by  hu- 
m»>ur,  never  by  reason  and  prudence.  That  pettish,  pouting  conduct,  is  a 
great  deal  too  young,  and  implies  too  little  knowledge  of  tlie  world,  for 
one  who  has  seen  so  much  of  it  as  yon  have.  Let  this  be  one  invariable 
rule  of  your  conduct, — Never  to  shew  the  least  symptom  of  reseLtment, 
which  you  cannot  to  a  certain  degree  gratify ;  but  always  to  amile,  -^vhere 
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5. ::  oamxA  ^U.^'i,  There  would  be  no  Hying  in  ooarts,  noi  indeed  in 
the  vorlc.  ii  cne  'v^uld  not  cooceal,  and  even  dissemble,  the  jasit  cauftes 
of  resentment,  which  one  meets  with  every  day  in  active  and  basy  life. 
Whoever  cacnot  master  his  humour  enough,  pour  /aire  bonne  mine  d 
mauvaii  jeu^  ahould  leave  the  world,  and  retire  to  some  hermitage,  in  an 
unfrequented  desert.  By  shewing  an  unavailing  and  sullen  resentment^ 
yon  authorise  the  resentment  of  those  who  can  hurt  you,  and  whom  yon 
oannot  hurt;  and  give  them  that  very  pretence,  which  perhape  they 
wished  for,  of  breaking  with,  and  ii\inring  you ;  whereas  the  contrary 
beliavionr  would  lay  tliem  nnder  the  restraints  of  decency  at  lea^^t;  $nd 
eitlier  shackle  or  expose  their  malice.  Besides,  oaptionsness,  snllenness, 
and  p(*uting,  are  must  exceedingly  illiberal  and  vulgar.  Un  honaUte 
komme  ne  Hi  ^iCnnait  point, 

I  am  extretnely  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  soon  to  have  Voltaire  at 
Maiiheim:  immediately  upim  his  arrival,  pray  make  him  a  thousand 
complitiients  from  me.  I  admire  him  most  exceedingly;  and,  whether 
as  an  epic,  dramatic,  or  lyric  poet,  or  prose-writer,  I  think  I  justly  apply 
to  him  tlie  Nil  fnoUtur  in^U,  I  long  to  read  his  own  correct  edition 
ofLeeAnnalee  de  V Empire^  of  which  the^5r^^  CUronologique  de  VITit- 
toireUnivenelle^  whioli  I  Jiave  read,  is,  I  suppose,  a  stolen  and  imperfect 
part;  however,  imperfect  as  it  is,  it  has  explained  to  me  that  chaos  of 
history  of  seven  hundred  years,  more  clearly  tlian  any  otlier  book  had 
done  before.  You  judge  very  rightly,  that  1  love  le  $tyle  leger  et  fleuri, 
1  do,  and  so  does  every  body  who  has  any  parts  and  taste.  It  should,  I 
confess,  be  more  or  less  Jlmiri,  according  to  the  sul^ject ;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  assert,  that  there  is  no  subject  that  may  not  properly,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  adorned,  by  a  certain  elegance  and  beauty  of  sj^'le* 
What  can  be  more  adorned  than  Oicero^s  Philosophical  Works?  Wliat 
more  than  Plato^sf  It  is  their  eloquence  only,  that  has  preserved  and 
transmitted  them  down  to  us,  through  so  many  centuries ;  for  the  phi- 
kwophy  of  them  is  wretchedi,  and  Uie  reaflouing  part  miserable.  But 
eloquence  will  always  please,  and  has  always  pleased.  8tudy  it  there- 
fore ;  make  it  the  object  of  your  thoughts  and  attention.  Use  yourself 
to  relate  elegantly ;  that  is  a  good  step  towards  speaking  well  in  Parlia- 
ment. Take  some  political  subject,  turn  it  in  your  thoughts,  consider 
what  may  be  said,  both  for  and  against  it,  then  put  those  arguments  into 
writii^,  in  the  most  correct  and  elegant  English  yon  can.  For  instance, 
a  standing  army,  a  place  bill,  dec. ;  as  to  the  former,  consider,  on  one  side, 
)he  dangers  arising  to  a  free  country  from  a  great  standing  military  force; 
on  the  other  side,  consider  the  necessity  of  a  force  to  repel  force  with. 
Examine  whether  a  standing  army,  though  in  itself  an  evil,  may  not, 
from  circnmsiances,  become  a  necessary  evil,  and  preventive  of  greater 
dangers.  As  to  the  latter,  consider  how  far  places  may  bias  and  warp 
the  conduct  of  men,  from  the  service  of  their  country,  into  an  unwar- 
.•antable  complaisance  to  the  c«>urt;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  consider 
whetlier  they. can  be  supposed  to  have  that  effect  upon  the  conduct  of 
people  of  probiU'  and  property,  who  are  more  solidly  interested  in  the 
permanent  good  of  their  country,  than  they  can  be  in  an  uncertain  anc* 
practrlons  employment.  Seek  for,  and  answer  in  your  own  mind,  all 
the  arg^iments  that  can  be  urged  on  either  side,  and  write  their  down  \n 
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an  el^^t  st^le.  This  will  prepare  yon  for  debating,  and  gi\c  /sTx  ad 
habitual  eloquence;  for  1  wonld  not  give  a  farthing  for  a  raere  >aliJiij 
eloquence,  displayed  once  or  twice  in  a  session,  in  a  i»et  dedamatiox 
but  i  want  an  e very-day,  ready,  and  habitual  eloquence,  to  adorn  ^ten^ 
pore  and  debating  speeches;  to  make  business  not  only  dear  but  agree- 
able, and  to  please  even  those  whom  you  cannot  inform,  and  who  do  not 
desire  to  be  informed.  All  this  you  may  acquire,  and  make  habitual  to 
you,  with  as  little  trouble  as  it  cost  you  to  dance  a  minuet  as  well  as  yoa 
do.    You  now  dance  it  mechanically,  and  well,  without  thinking  of  iu 

I  am  snrprised  that  you  found  but  one  letter  for  me  at  Manheiro,  fof 
you  ought  to  have  found  four  or  five ;  there  are  as  many  lying  for  yoa 
at  your  banker's  at  Berlin,  which  I  wish  you  had,  because  I  always 
endeavoured  to  put  something  into  them,  which,  I  hope,  may  be  of  use 
to  you. 

When  we  meet  at  Spa,  next  July,  we  must  have  a  great  mdny  serious 
conversations ;  in  which  1  will  pour  out  all  my  experience  of  the  world, 
and  whicli,  I  hope,  you  will  trust  to,  more  than  to  your  own  young 
notions  of  men  and  things.  Ton  will,  in  tune,  discover  most  of  them  to 
have  been  erroneous ;  and,  if  you  follow  them  long,  you  will  perceive 
your  error  too  late ;  but  if  you  will  be  led  by  a  guide,  who,  you  are 
8Ui*e,  does  not  mean  to  mislead  you,  you  will  unite  two  things,  ;teldom 
united,  in  the  same  person;  the  vivacity  and  spirit  of  youth,  with  the 
caution  and  exp*erienoe  of  age. 

Last  Saturday,  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,*  who  had  been  the  King's  Min- 
ister at  Vienna,  was  declared  Secretary  of  State  for  the  southern  depart- 
ment. Lord  Holdemess  having  taken  the  northern.  Sir  Thomas  accepted 
it  unwillingly,  and,  as  I  hear,  with  a  promise  that  he  shall  not  keep  it 
long.  Both  his  health  and  spirit:*  are  bad,  two  very  disqualifying  cir- 
cumstances for  that  employment;  yours,  I  hope,  will  enable  you,  sorao 
time  or  other,  to  go  through  with  it.  In  all  events,  aim  at  it,  and  if 
you  fail  or  fall,  let  it  at  least  be  said  of  yon,  MagnU  tamen  excidit  au$U 
Adieu. 

LETTER  OOOXin. 

LoaooB,  4p^0,17S4 

Mt  dear  Fbiknd  :  1  received  yesterday  your  letter  of  the  20th  March, 
from  Manheim,  with  the  inclosed  for  Mr.  Eliot ;  it  was  a  very  prdper 
one,  and  1  have  forwarded  it  to  him  by  Mr.  Harte,  who  sees  03t  for 
Cornwall  to-morrow  morning. 

I  am  very  glad  that  you  use  yourself  to  translations;  and  I  do  not 
care  of  what,  provided  you  study  the  correctness  and  elegance  of  ^onr 
style.'  The  life  of  Sextus  Quintus  is  the  best  book,  of  the  innumerable 
books  written  by  Gregorio  Leti,  whom  the  Italians,  very  jusUy,  call 
iMi  eaca  lihro  But  I  would  rather  that  you  chose  some  pieces  or  ora- 
tory for  your  translations,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  Latin  or  French; 
which  wonld  give  you  a  more  oratorial  train  of  thoughts,  and  turn  d/ 

*  OrMtad  Lord  Grantbftm  In  the  j«ar  17SI,  and  •Inoe  Ambaiandor  ExtraorsUnniT  a'^ 
nenipotenUarj  to  the  Ooort  of  Spain. 
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ejrpreebic:^  In  your  letter  to  me,  you  make  use  of  tw(i  words,  which, 
though  true  and  correct  Engliali,  are,  however,  from  lungdisobe,  hecome 
inelegant,  and  seem  now  to  he  stiff,  formal,  and  in  some  degree  scrip* 
tuml ;  the  ficst  is  the  word  namely^  which  you  introduce  thus,  Tou 
inform  me  of  a  very  agreeable  piece  of  newSy  namely,  that  my  election  i$ 
secured.  Instead  of  namely,  I  would  always  use  which  is,  or  that  is, 
that  my  election  is  secured.  The  other  word  is.  Mine  own  inclinations: 
this  is  certainly  correct,  before  a  subsequent  word  that  begins  with  a 
vowel ;  but  it  is  too  correct,  and  is  now  disused  as  too  formal,  notwith* 
standing  the  hiatus  occasioned  by  my  own.  Every  language  has  its  pecu- 
liarities; they  are  established  by  usage,  and  whether  riglit  or  wrong, 
they  nmst  be  complied  with.  1  could  instance  many  very  absurd  ones 
in  different  languages;  but  so  authorised  by  tlie  jus  et  norma  loquendi, 
that  they  must  be  submitted  to.  Namely^  and  to  wit,  are  very  good 
words  in  tiiemselves,  and  contribute  to  clearness,  more  than  the  rela- 
tivcA  which  we  now  substitute  in  their  room ;  but,  however,  they  can- 
not be  used,  except  in  a  sermon,  or  some  very  grave  and  formal  compo- 
sitions. It  is  with  language  as  with  manners :  they  are  both  establislied 
by  the  usage  of  people  of  fashion ;  it  must  be  imitated,  it  must  be  com- 

Flied  with.  Singularity  is  only  pardonable  in  old  age  and  retirement ; 
may  now  be  as  singular  as  I  please,  but  you  may  not.  We  will,  when 
we  meet,  discuss  these  and  many  other  points,  provided  yon  will  give 
me  attention  and  credit;  without  both  which  it  is  to  no  purpose  to 
advise  either  you  or  any  body  else. 

I  want  to  know  your  determination,  where  you  intend  to  (if  I  may 
use  that  expression)  while  tiw&j  your  time,  till  the  last  week  in  Juneu 
when  we  are  to  meet  at  Spa ;  I  continue  rather  in  the  opinion  which  I 
mentioned  to  you  formerly,  in  favour  of  tlie  Hague ;  but,  however,  I  have 
not  the  least  objection  to  Dresden,  or  to  any  other  place  that  you  may 
like  better.  If  you  prefer  the  Dutch  scheme,  you  take  Trdves  and  Cob- 
lentz  in  your  way,  as  also  Dusseldorp :  all  which  places  I  think  you  have 
not  yet  seen.  At  Manheim  you  may  certainly  get  good  letters  of  recom- 
mendatii>n  to  the  courts  of  the  two  Electors  of  Trdves  and  Cologne,  whom 
you  are. yet  unacquainted  with;  and  I  should  wish  you  to  know  them 
all ;  for,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  olim  hcse  meminissejuvahit.  There  is  an 
utility  in  having  seen  what  other  people  have  seen,  and  there  is  a  justi- 
fiable pride  in  liavmg  seen  what  others  have  not  seen.  In  the  fonner 
case,  you  are  equal  to  others;  in  the  latter  superior.  As  your  stay 
abn^  wiU  not  now  be  very  long,  pray,  while  it  lasts,  see  every  thing, 
and  every  body  you  can ;  and  see  them  weU,  with  care  and  attention. 
It  is  not  to  be  conceived  of  what  advantage  it  is  to  any  body  to  ha^'e 
seen  more  things,  people,  and  countries,  than  other  peonle  in  general 
have ;  it  gives  them  a  credit,  makes  them  referred  to,  and  they  become 
the  objects  of  the  attention  of  the  company.  They  are  not  out  in  any 
part  of  polite  conversation ;  they  are  acquainted  with  all  the  places, 
customs,  courts  and  &milies  that  are  likely  to  be  mentioned ;  they  are, 
as  Monsieur  de  Maupertuis  justly  observes,  de  tous  les  pays,  comrks 
Us  savans,  sont  de  tous  les  terns.  Tou  have,  fortunately,  both  those 
advantages:  the  only  remaining  point  is  de  savoir  lis  faire  va- 
Uir:  for  without  that,  one  may  as  well  not  have  them.     Bemembei 
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thut  Teiy  trae  mfizim  of  La  Bray^re's,  Qu*an  ns  vaut  tunu  *•  v-ffji^ 
que  ee  qu'oH  wut  valoir.  The  knowledge  of  the  world  will  tvurli  yon 
to  what  degree  you  ought  to.  shew  que  f)ou$  foaUz,  One  mx>;  by  '"'' 
means,  on  one  hand,  be  inditfereiit  about  it;  as,  on  the  other,  OLe  tt^rt^i 
not  display  it  with  aftectatron,  and  in  an  overbearing  manner*,  ^  'Jt^  of 
the  twoy  it  is  better  to  shew  too  mnch  tlian  too  little.    Adies. 


LETTER   COOXIV. 

Bin,  NQ9<mbfr  87,  lf54. 

Kt  dkab  Fbisnd  :  I  heartly  congratulate  you  npon  the  loss  oi  yo>:i* 
political  maidenhead,  of  which  I  have  received  from  others  a  very  gOvd 
account.  I  hear  that  you  were  stopped  for  some  time  in  your  <)areer ; 
but  recovered  breath,  and  finished  it  very  well.  I  am  not  surprised, 
nor  indeed  corcerned,  at  your  accident;  for  1  remember  the  dreadful 
feeling  of  that  situation  in  myself;  and  as  it  must  require  a  most  uncom- 
mon share  of  impudence  to  be  unconcerned  upon  sudi  an  occasion,  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  am  not  rather  glad  you  stopped.  You  must  there- 
fore now  think  of  hardening  yourself  by  degrees,  by  using  yonrself  in- 
sensibly to  the  sound  of  ^our  own  voice,  and  to  the  act  (trifling  as  it 
seems)  of  rising  np  and  sitting  down.  Nothing  will  contribute  so  much 
to  this  as  committee  work,  of  elections  at  night,  and  of  private  bills  in 
the  morning.  There,  asking  short  questions,  moving  for  witnesses  to  be 
called  in,  and  all  that  kind  of  small  ware,  will  soon  fit  you  to  set  up  fbr 
yourself.  I  am  told  that  you  are  nmch  nM>rtified  at  your  accident,  but 
without  reason ;  pray,  let  it  rather  be  a  spur  than  a  curb  to  yon.  Per- 
severe, and,  depend  upon  it,  it  will  do  well  at  last.  When  1  say  perse- 
vere, I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  speak  every  day,  nor  in  every  de- 
oate.  Moreover,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  speak  again  npon  public 
matters  for  some  time,  perhaps  a  month  or  two;  but  I  mean,  never - 
lose  view  of  that  great  object ;  pursue  it  with  discretion,  but  pursue  it 
always.  Pelotez  en  atUndcmt  p(vrt%6.  You  know  1  have  always  told 
you,  that  speaking  in  public  was  but  a  knack,  which  those  who  apply 
to  the  most,  will  succeed  in  the  best.  Two  old  members,  very  good 
Judges,  have  sent  me  compliments  upon  this  occasion ;  and  have  assured 
me,  that  they  pUinly  find  it  will  do ;  thoug^  they  perceived,  fhmi  that 
natural  confusion  yon  were  in,  that  you  neither  said  all,  nor  perhaps 
what  you  intended.  Upon  the  whole,  you  have  set  out  very  well,  and 
have  sufficient  encouragement  to  go  on.  Attend,  therefore,  assiduously, 
and  observe  carefully  all  that  passes  in  the  house ;  for  it  is  only  know- 
ledge and  ex[>erience  that  can  make  a  debater.  But  if  you  still  want 
comfort,  Mrs  ,  1  hope,  will  administer  it  to  you :  for,  in  my 

opinion,  she  may,  if  she  will,  be  very  comfortable ;  and  with  women, 
as  with  speaking  in  Parliament,  perseverance  will  most  certainly  pre- 
vail sooner  or  later. 

What,  littie  f  have  played  for  here,  I  have  won :  but  that  is  very  far 
from  the  considerable  sum  which  you  heard  of.  I  [day  every  evening, 
from  seven  till  ten«  at  a  crown  whist  party,  merely  to  save  my  eye^ 
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frcm  rending  or  writing  for  three  hoars  bj  oandle-Iight.  I  pi^^)09e 
being  in  tc>wn  the  week  after  next,  and  hope  to  carry  back  with  ma 
*::•.  icb  more  health  than  I  brought  down  here.    Grood  night. 


Ifr.  Stanhope  being  retnrned  to  Knglandf  and  seeing  his  fSiUher  aluoal  errery  dsj,  1b  tht 
ooomslon  of  an  intermption  of  two  jean  in  their  correspondence. 


LETTER  OOOXV. 

Bin,  Novsmb&r  16, 17M. 

Mr  DEAB  Fbixnd  *  1  received  yonrs  yesterday  morning,  togetlier  with 
ilie  Prussian  papers,  which  I  have  read  with  great  attention.  If  courts 
oonV  blush,  tliose  of  Vienna  and  Dresden  ought,  to  have  their  falsehoods 
do  nub.icty.  and  so  undeniably  exposed.  The  tbrmer  will^  I  presume, 
rert  year,  employ  an  hundred  thousand  men,  to  answer  tlie  accusation : 
and  if  the  Empress  of  the  two  Kuss«ias  is  pleased  to  argue  in  the  same 
cogent  manner,  their  logic  will  be  too  strong  ibr  all  the  King  of  Prussia's 
rhetoric.  I  well  remember  tiie  treaty  so  often  referred  to  in  those 
pieces,  between  the  two  Empresses,  in  1746.  The  King  was  strongly 
pressed  by  the  Empress  Queen  to  accede  to  it.  W^issenaer  communi- 
cated it  to  me  for  that  purpose.  I  asked  him  if  tliere  were  no  secret 
articles ;  suspecting  that  there  were  some,  because  tlie  ostensible  treaty 
was  a  mere  harmless,  defensive  one.  H«  assured  me  that  there  were 
none.  Upon  whicli  1  told  him,  that  as  the  King  had  already  defensive 
alliances  with  those  two  Empresses,  I  did  not  eee  of  what  use  his  acces- 
sion to  this  treaty,  if  merely  a  defensive  one,  could  be,  either  to  himself 
or  the  other  contracting  parties ;  but  that,  however,  if  it  was  only  de- 
sired as  an  indication  of  the  King*s  good  will,  I  would  give  him  an  act 
by  which  his  Majesty  should  accede  to  that  treaty,  as  lar,  but  no  farther, 
as  at  pre-^)nt  he  stood  engaged  to  the  respective  Empresses,  by  the  de- 
fensive alliances  subsisting  with  each.  Tliis  otfer  by  no  means  satisfied 
him ;  which  was  a  plain  proof  of  the  secret  articles  now  brought  to 
light,  and  into  which  the  court  of  Vienna  hoped  to  draw  us.  I  told 
Wassenaer  so,  and  after  that  1  heard  no  more  of  his  invitation. 

1  am  still  bewildered  in  the  changes  at  court,  of  which  I  find  that  all 
the  particulars  are  not  yet  fixed.  Who  would  have  thought,  a  vear  ago, 
that  Mr.  Fox,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  should  all  three 
have  quitted  together.  ?  Nor  can  I  yet  account  for  it;  explain  it  to  me  if 
you  can.  1  cannot  see,  neither,  what  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Fox, 
whom  1  looked  upon  as  intimately  united,  can  have  quarrelled  about, 
vith  relation  to  the  treas»ury ;  infonn  me,  if  you  know.  I  never  doubted 
of  the  prudent  versatility  of  your  Vicar  of  Bray :  But  I  am  surprised  at 
Obrien  Windham's  going  out  of  tlie  treasury,  where  1  should  have 
thought  that  the  interest  of  his  brother-in-law,  George  Grenville  would 
Likve  kept  him. 

Having  found  myself  rather  worse,  these  two  or  three  last  days,  I  was 
obliged  to  take  some  ipeeaeuanka  last  night;  and,  what  yon  will  tlunk 
Mid,  for  a  vomit,  I  brought  it  all  up  again  in  aboat  an  hour,  to  wj 
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great  satisfieustioff  aud  emolament,  which  is  seldom  the  case  in  restit!!- 
tions. 

Yon  did  well  to  go  to  the  Dnke  of  Newcastle,  who,  I  suppose,  wiU 
have  no  more  levees:  however,  go  from  time  to  time,  and  leave  jour 
name  bis  door,  for  you  have  obligations  to  him.    Adien/ 


LETTER  COOXVI. 

Batb,  2>0O«nu»«r  14,  ITSf 

Mt  DSAB  Friend:  What  can  I  say  to  you  from  this  place,  where 
tf>ery  day  is  still  hut  cis  the  firsts  tliough  by  no  means  so  agreeably 
passed,  as  Anthony  describes  his  to  have  been  \  The  same  nothings 
succeed  one  another  every  day  with  me,  as  regularly  and  uniformly  a^ 
the  hours  of  the  day.  You  will  tliink  this  tiresome,  and  so  it  is ;  bnt 
how  can  I  help  it?  Cut  off  from  society  by  my  deafiiess,  and  dispirited 
by  my  ill  health,  where  could  I  be  better?  Yon  will  say,  perhaps, 
wliere  could  you  be  worse  ?  Only  in  prison,  or  the  galleys,  1  confess. 
However,  I  see  a  period  to  my  stay  here ;  and  I  have  fixed,  in  my  own 
mind,  a  time  for  my  return  to  London ;  not  invited  there  by  either  poll« 
tics  or  pleasures,  to  both  which  I  am  equally  a  stranger,  but  merely  to 
be  at  home ;  whicli,  after  all,  according  to  the  vulgar  saying,  is  bomei 
be  it  never  so  homely. 

The  political  settlement,  as  it  is  called,  is,  I  find,  by  no  means  settled: 
Mr.  Fox,  who  took  this  place  in  his  way  to  his  brother's,  where  he 
intended  to  pass  a  month,  was  stopped  short  by  an  express,  which  he 
received  from  his  connection,  to  come  to  town  immediately;  and 
accordingly  he  set  out  from  hence  very  early,  two  days  ago.  I  had  a 
very  long  conversation  with  him.  in  which  he  was,  seemingly,  at  least, 
very  frank  and  communicative:  but  still  I  own  myself  in  the  dark.  In 
those  matters,  as  in  most  others,  half  knowledge  (and  mine  is  at  most 
that)  is  more  apt  to. lead  one  into  error,  than  to  carry  one  to  truth;  and 
our  own  vanity  contributes  to  the  seduction.  Our  conjectures  pass 
upon  us  for  truths;  we  will  know  what  we  do  not  know,  and  otten, 
what  we  cannot  know:  so  mortifying  to  our  pride  is  the  bare  suspicion 
ofigmirancel 

It  has  been  reported  here,  that  the  Empress  of  Russia  is  dying ;  this 
would  be  a  fortunate  event  indeed  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  neoes- 
sarily  produce  the  neutrality  and  inaction,  at  least,  of  that  great  power; 
which  would  be  a  heavy  weight  taken  out  of  the  opposite  scale  to  the 
King  of  PruHsia.  The  Augustimma  must,  in  that  case,  do  all  herself; 
for,  though  France  will,  no  doubt,  promise  largely,  it  will,  I  believe,  per- 
fortn  but  scantily ;  as  it  desires  no  better,  than  that  the  different  poif  ers 
of  Germany  should  tear  one  another  to  pieces. 

I  hope  you  frequent  all  the  courts:  a  man  should  make  his  face 
familiar  there.  Long  habit  produces  favour  insensibly ;  and  acquaint- 
ance often  does  more  than  friendship,  in  that  climate,  where  lei  heaun 
sentimens  are  not  the  natural  growth. 

Adieu  I  I  am  going  to  the  ball,  to  save  my  eyes  from  reading,  and  mj 
mind  from  thinking. 
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Batb,  JiWMOTji  Vky  175T. 

jCt  dsab  Fbisnd:  I  waited  quietly,  to  see  when  either  yoar  leasore. 
or  your  iDclinatioDs,  would  allow  you  to  honour  me  with  a  letter;  and 
at  last  I  received  one  this  morning,  very  near  a  fortnight  after  you  went 
from  hence.  Yon  will  say,  that  you  had  do  news  to  write  me;  and 
that  probably  may  be  true;  but,  without  news,  one  has  always  some- 
thing to  say  to  those  with  whom  one  desires  to  have  anything  to  do. 

Your  observation  is  very  just  with  regard  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
whom  the  most  august  House  of  Austria  would  most  unquestionably 
have  poisoned  a  century  or  two  ago.  But  now  that  Uttom  Astraa  reli" 
quit.  Kings  and  Piinces  die  of  natural  deaths ;  even  war  is  pusillani- 
moubly  carried  on  in  this  degenerate  age;  quarter  is  given;  towns  are 
taken,  and  the  people  spared :  even  in  a  storm,  a  woman  can  hardly 
hope  for  the  benefit  of  a  rape.  Whereas  (such  was  the  humanity  of 
former  days)  prisoners  were  killed  by  thousands  in  cold  blood,  and  the 
generous  victors  spared  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child.  Heroic  actions 
of  this  kind  were  performed  at  the  taking  of  Magdebourg.  The  King 
of  Prussia  is  certainly  now  in  a  situation  that  must  soon  decide  his  fate, 
and  make  him  GsMar  or  nothing.  Notwithstanding  the  march  of  the 
Russians,  his  great  danger,  in  my  mind,  lies  westward.  I  have  no 
great  notions  of  Apraxin^s  abilities,  and  I  believe  many  a  Prussian 
colonel  would  out-general  him.  But  Brown,  Piccolomini,  Lucchese, 
and  many  other  veteran  officers  in  the  Austrian  troops,  are  respectable 
enemies. 

Mr.  Pitt  seems  to  me  to  have  almost  as  many  enemies  to  encounter 
as  his  Prussian  M^sty.  The  late  Ministry,  and  the  Duke's  party,  wilL 
I  presume,  unite  against  him  and  his  Tory  Iriends;  and  then  quarrel 
among  themselves  again.  His  best,  if  not  his  only  chance  of  supporting 
himself  would  be,  if  he  had  credit  enough  in  the  city,  to  hinder  the 
advancing  of  the  money  to  any  administration  but  hb  own ;  and  I  have 
met  with  some  people  here  who  think  that  lie  has. 

1  have  put  off  my  journey  from  hence  for  a  week,  but  no  longer.  I 
find  I  still  gain  sonie  strength  and  some  flesh  here,  and  therefore  I  will 
not  cut  while  the  run  is  for  me. 

T>>  a  letter  which  I  receivtMl  this  morning  from  Lady  Allen,  I  observe 
iLat  you  are  extremely  well  with  her ;  and  it  is  well  tor  you  to  be  so, 
for  she  is  an  excellent  and  warm  puff. 

A  prop09  (an  expression  which  is  C4)mmonly  used  to  introduce  what- 
ever is  unrelative  to  it)  you  should  apply  to  some  of  Lord  Holdernesse^ 
per.  pie,  for  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Oipe's  letters.  It  would  not  be  refused 
yi?u ;  and  the  sooner  you  Lave  them  the  better.  I  do  not  mean  them  as 
iniHlels  for  your  manner  of  writing,  but  as  outlines  of  the  matter  you 
ire  to  write  upon. 

If  70U  have  not  read  Hume*s  Essays,  read  them ;  they  are  four  very 
small  voinmes;  1  have  just  finished,  '.nd  am  extremely  pleased  with 
•.hem  F.e  thip.ks  impartially,  deep,  often  new ;  and,  in  my  mind«  com 
moulyjust.     ^(^\*v[^ 
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LETTEB  OOOXVm. 


BLAcnnun,  StpUmbet  17, 11S7. 

Mt  dbab  Fbhekd  :  Lord  Holdernesse  has  been  so  kind  bm  to  commn- 
Dieate  to  me  all  the  letters  which  he  has  received  from  yon  liitlMrtOi 
dated  the  15th,  10th,  28d,  and  26th  Aagnst;  and  also  a  draagiit  of  that 
which  he  wrote  to  yon  Uie  9th  instant.  1  am  very  well  pleased  with 
all  yonr  letters ;  and,  what  is  better,  I  can  tell  yoa  that  the  King  is  ac 
too;  and  he  said,  but  three  days  ago,  to  Monaieor  Mnnchausen,  Mt 
(meaning  yoa)  $eti  out  very  well,  and  J  like  his  Utten;  presided  tAot, 
like  most  of  my  English  Ministers  abroad^  he  does  not  groto  idle  here- 
after. So  that  here  is  both  praise  to  flatter,  and  a  hint  to  warn  yoa. 
What  Lord  Holdemesse  recommends  to  you,  being  by  the  King^s  order, 
intimates  also  a  degree  of  approbation;  for  the  blacker  inh^  and  the 
larger  character^  shew,  that  his  M^esty,  whose  eyes  are  grown  weaker, 
intends  to  read  all  your  letters  himself.  Therefore,  pray  do  not  neglect 
to  get  the  blackest  ink  yoa  con ;  and  to  make  your  secretary  enlarge  his 
baud,  though  d'ailleurt  it  "is  a  very  good  one. 

Had  I  been  to  wish  an  advantogeoos  situation  for  yov,  and  a  good 
debut  in  it,  1  could  not  have  wished  yoa  either  better  than  both  have 
hitherto  proved.  The  rest  will  depend  entirely  upon  yourself;  and  I 
own  I  begin  to  have  much  better  hopes  than  I  had;  for  I  know,  by  my 
own  experience,  that  the  more  one  works,  the  more  willing  one  is  to 
work.  We  are  all,  more  or  les,  des  animaux  d'hdbUude,  1  remembei 
very  well,  that  when  I  was  in  business,  1  wrote  four  or  live  hoars  toge- 
ther every  day,  more  willingly  than  I  should  now  half  an  boor;  and 
this  is  most  certain,  that  when  a  man  has  applied  himself  to  business 
half  the  day,  the  other  half  goes  off  the  more  cheerfully  and  agreeably. 
This  I  found  so  sensibly,  when  I  was  at  the  Hague,  that  I  never  tasted 
company  so  well,  nor  was  so  good  company  myself,  as  at  the  sappers 
of  my  post  days,  i  take  Hamburgh  now  to  be  M  centre  du  r^uge  AUe^ 
maruL  If  you  have  any  Hanover  rS/ugies  among  them,  pray  take  care 
to  be  particularly  attentive  to  them.  How  do  you  like  voar  house?  Is 
it  a  convenient  one?  Have  the  CasseroUes  been  employed  in  it  yet? 
Tou  will  find  les  petite  soupersfins  less  expensive,  and  turn  to  better 
acc<»unt,  than  large  dinners  fur  great  companies. 

I  hope  yoa  have  written  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle;  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  have  to  all  yonr  brotlier  Ministers  of  the  northern 
department.  For  God^s  sake  be  diligent,  alert,  active,  and  indefatigable 
in  your  business.  Yon  want  nothing  but  labour  and  industry  to  be,  one 
dav,  whatever  you  please,  in  your  own  way. 

We  think  and  talk  of  nothing  here  but  Brest,  which  is  aniversal:^ 
supposed  to  be  the  object  of  our  great  expedition.  A  great  and  impor- 
tant object  it  is.  I  suppose  the  affair  must  be  brusgui^  or  it  will  not  do. 
If  we  succeed,  it  will  make  France  put  some  watet  to  its  wine.  As  for 
my  own  private  opinion,  I  own  I  mther  wish  than  hope  snocess.  Ho^^- 
ever,  should  our  expedition  fail,  Magnis  tamen  eaeidit  ^usis^  a^d  tnat 
will  be  better  than  our  late  langaid  manner  of  making  war. 

To  menUon  a  person  to  you  whom  I  am  very  indifferent  abort.  I  ine^o 
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layseU^  I  rei^eCato  still  Jast  as  I  did  when  we  parted ;  bat  I  tliink  I  begin 
t>  ha  sensibTe  of  the  antumn  of  the  year ;  as  well  as  of  the  autanin  of  mj 
own  life.  I  feel  an  internal  awkwardnesB,  which,  in  abont  three  weeks^ 
I  shall  cany  with  me  to  the  Bath,  where  1  hope  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  I  did 
las*  year.  The  best  cordial  I  could  take,  would  be  to  hear,  from  time  to 
time,  of  your  industry  and  diligence;  for  in  tltat  case  I  should  oonse- 
quf^Dtly  hear  of  your  success.  Remember  your  own  motto,  NtMum 
Winun  obeti  $i  Ht  prudentia.    Nothing  is  truer.    Yours. 


LETTER  CCCXIX. 

fiLiOKBBira,  8epUmb4r  88, 1787. 

Mt  dkab  Frrnd  :  I  received  but  the  day  before  yesterday  your  letter 
of  the  8d,  from  the  head  quarters  at  Selsingen;  and,  by  the  way,  it  ii 
but  the  second  that  I  have  received  from  you  since  your  arrival  at  Ham- 
burg. Whatever  was  the  cause  of  your  g«>ing  to  the  army,  1  approve 
of  the  effect;  for  1  would  have  yon,  as  much  as  possible,  see  every  thing 
that  is  to  be  seen.  That  is  the  true  useful  knowledge,  which  informs 
and  improves  ns  when  we  are  young,  and  amuses  us  and  others  when 
we  are  old ;  Olim  hae  fn^minis$e  juiabU,  I  could  wish  that  you  would 
(but  1  know  you  will  not)  enter  in  a  book,  a  short  note  only,  of  whatever 
you  see  or  hear,  that  is  very  remarkable :  i  do  not  mean  a  German  albutn^ 
stuffed  with  people's  names,  and  Latin  sentences;  but  I  mean  such  a  book, 
a^,  if  yon  do  not  keep  now,  tliirty  years  hence  you  would  give  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  have  kept.  A  propa$  de  hottei^  for  I  am  told  he  always 
wears  his ;  was  his  Royal  Highness  very  gracious  to  you,  or  not  ?  I  have 
my  doubts  about  it.  The  neutrality  which  he  has  concluded  with  Mar^ 
dial  de  Riclielieu,  will  prevent  that  bloody  battle  which  you  expected ; 
but  what  the  King  of  Prussia  will  say  to  it  is  another  point.  He  was 
our  only  ally ;  at  present,  probably  we  have  not  one  in  the  world.  If 
the  Kmg  of  Prussia  can  get  at  Monsieur  de  Soubize\  and  the  Imperial 
army,  before  other  troops  have  joined  tliem,  I  think  he  will  beat  them: 
but  what  then?  He  has  three  hundred  thousand  men  to  encounter 
afterwards.  He  must  submit ;  but  he  may  say  with  truth,  Si  Pergama 
dcjUrd  d^endi  potuistent.  The  late  action  between  the  Prussians  and 
Russians  has  only  thinned  the  human  species,  without  giving  either 
i>arty  a  victory ;  which  is  plain  by  each  party's  claiming?  it.  Upon  my 
\iora,  our  species  will  pay  ve  y  dear  for  tl>e  quarrels  and  ambition  of  a 
few,  and  those  by  no  means  the  most  valuable  part  of  it.  If  the  many 
were  wiser  than  they  are,  the  few  must  be  quieter,  and  wotdd  perhaps 
be  juster  and  better  than  they  are. 

Hamburgh,  I  find,  swarms  with  Grafts  GrdffiM^  F^nU^  and  FSLr$tini^ 
Hocheiti^  and  Durehlaugtieh^iU.  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  you  must  neces* 
sarily  be  in  the  midst  of  them;  and  I  am  still  more  glad,  that,  being  in 
the  midst  of  them,  you  must  necessarily  be  under  some  constraint  of 
ceremony ;  &  thing  which  you  do  not  love,  but  which  is,  bowever,  very 
useful. 

I  desired  joz  in  ^ry  ;&st,  and  I  repeat  it  again  in  this,  to  give  mo  ao 
%ccoa:it  of  your  pnvate  and  domestic  life.    How  do  you  paas  your  even* 
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logs?  Have  thej,  at  Hambargh,  what  are  called  at  Pana  <2e*  J/aiVu^ 
where  one  goes  without  ceremony,  sups  or  not,  as  one  pleases?  ^^re 
you  adopted  in  any  society  9  Have  you  any  rational  brother  Ministev^, 
and  whiolit  What  sort  of  things  are  your  operas?  In  the  tender,  I 
doubt  they  do  not  excel ;  for  tnein  lidhBr  schaU^  and  the  other  tender- 
nesses of  the  Teutonic  language,  would,  in  my  mind,  sound  but  indilii^ 
eutiy,  set  to  sott  music ;  for  the  bravura  parts,  I  have  a  great  opinion  of 
them ;  and  das^  der  ddnner  dieh  erschldge^  must,  no  doubt,  make  a  tre- 
mendously fine  piece  of  recitativOy  when  uttered  by  an  angry  hero,  to 
the  rumble  of  a  whole  orchestra,  including  drums,  trumpets,  and  French 
horns.  Tell  me  your  whole  allotment  of  the  day,  in  which  I  hope  four 
hours,  at  least,  are  sacred  to  writing;  the  others  cannot  be  better  em- 
ployed than  in  liberal  pleasures.  In  short,  give  me  a  full  account  of 
yourself  in  your  un-ministerial  character,  your  incognito^  without  your 
fioechi,  1  love  to  see  those,  in  whom  I  interest  myself  in  their  undress^ 
rather  than  in  gala;  I  know  them  better  so.  I  recommend  to  you,  ^^iam 
atque  etiam^  method  and  order  in  every  thing  you  undertake.  Do  you 
observe  it  in  your  accounts?  If  you  do  not,  you  will  be  a  beggar,  though 
you  were  to  receive  the  appointments  of  a  Spanish  Ambassador  extraor- 
dinary, which  are  a  thousand  pistoles  a-mouth ;  and  in  your  ministerial 
business,  if  you  have  not  regular  and  stated  liours  for  such  and  such 
parts  of  it,  you  will  be  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  Duke  of  N 
doing  every  thing  by  halves,  and  notliiug  well,  nor  soon.  1  suppose  you 
have  been  feasted  through  the  Corp9  diplomatique  at  Hamburgh,  except- 
ing Monsieur  Champeaux;  with  whom,  however,  1  hope  you  live  poU- 
ment  et  galammeat,  at  all  third  places. 

Lord  Loudon  is  much  blamed  here  for  his  retraite  dee  dix  mtUehy  for 
it  is  said  that  he  had  above  that  number,  and  might  consequently  have 
acted  otfensively,  instead  of  retreating ;  especially  as  his  retreat  was 
contrary  to  the  unanimous  opinion  (as  it  is  now  said)  of  the  council  of 
war.  In  our  ministry,  I  suppose,  things  go  pretty  quietly,  for  the  D.  of 
N.  has  not  plagued  me  these  two  mont^.  When  his  Koyal  Highness 
comes  over,  which  I  take  it  for  granted  he  will  do  very  soon,  the  great 
push  will,  1  presume,  be  made  at  his  Grace  and  Mr.  Pitt;  but  without 
effect  if  they  agree,  as  it  is  visibly  their  interest  to  do ;  and,  in  that  case, 
their  parliamentary  strength  will  support  them  against  all  attacks.  You 
may  remember,  1  said  at  first,  that  the  popularity  would  soon  be  on  the 
side  of  those  who  opposed  the  popular  Militia  Bill;  and  now  it  appeam 
so  with  a  vengeance,  in  almost  every  county  in  England,  by  the  tumults 
and  insurrections  of  the  people,  who  swear  that  they  will  not  be  enlisted. 
That  silly  scheme  must  therefore  be  dropped,  as  quietly  as  may  be.  Now 
that  I  liave  told  yon  all  that  1  know,  and  almost  all  that  I  think,  I  wish 
you  a  good  supoer  and  a  good  night. 


LETTER  OOOXX. 

Blaokhutii,  SepUchber  Bi)  ili**. 

Mt  dsab  Fbiknd  :  I  have  so  little  to  do,  that  I  am  surprised  bow  I 
ean  find  time  to  write  to  you  so  often.    Do  not  stare  at  the  seeming 
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paradox;  fbr  f t  is  «n  nndonbted  trnth,  that  the  lees  one  has  fo  do,  the 
less  time  one  finds  to  do  it  in.  One  yawns,  one  procrastinates ;  one  can 
do  it  when  one  will,  and  therefore  one  seldom  does  it  at  ail :  whereas, 
those  who  have  a  great  deal  of  bosiness,  mnst  (to  us«  a  vulgax  expres- 
sion) bnckle  to  it ;  and  then  thej  always  find  time  enongli  to  do  it  in. 
I  hope  yo*ir  own  experience  has,  by  this  time,  conyinoed  yon  of  this 
troth, 

I  received  yonr  last  of  the  8th.  It  is  now  quite  over  with  a  \«rj 
great  man,  who  will  still  be  a  very  great  man,  though  a  very  unfortu- 
nate one.  He  has  qualities  of  the  mind  that  put  him  above  the  reach 
of  these  misfortunes ;  and  if  reduced,  as  perhaps  he  may,  to  the  fnarche 
of  Brandenburgh,  he  will  always  find  in  himself  the  comfort,  and  with 
all  the  world  the  credit,  of  a  philosopher,  a  legislator,  a  patron,  and  a 
professor  of  arts  and  sciences.  He  will  only  lose  the  fame  of  a  con- 
queror ;  a  cruel  fame,  that  arises  from  the  destruction  of  the  human 
fpecies'.  Gould  it  be  any  satisfaction  to  him  to  know,  I  could  tell  him, 
that  he  is  at  this  time  the  most  popular  man  in  this  kingdom ;  the  whole 
nation  being  enraged  at  that  neutrality  which  hastens  and  completes  his 
ruin.  Between  you  and  me,  the  King  was  not  less  enraged  at  it  him- 
self, when  he  saw  the  terms  of  it ;  and  it  affected  his  health  more  than 
nil  that  had  happened  before.  Indeed  it  seems  to  me  a  voluntary  con- 
cession of  the  very  worst  that  could  have  happened  in  the  worst  event. 
We  now  begin  to  think  that  our  great  and  secret  expedition  is  intended 
for  Martinico  and  St.  Domingo;  if  that  be  true,  ana  we  succeed  in  the 
attempt,  we  shall  recover,  and  the  French  lose,  one  of  the  most  valua- 
able  branches  of  commerce,  I  mean  sugar.  The  French  now  supply-  ah 
the  foreign  markets  in  Europe  with  that  commodity ;  we  only  supply  our- 
selves with  it.  This  would  make  us  some  amends  for  our  ill  luck,  or  ill 
condact  in  North  America;  where  Lord  Loudon,  with  twelve  thousand 
men,  thought  himself  no  match  for  the  French  with  but  seven :  and  Ad- 
trira.  Holbome,  with  seventeen  ships  of  the  line,  declined  attacking  the 
French,  because  they  had  eighteen,  and  a  greater  weight  of  meUu^  ac- 
cording to  the  new  sea-phrase,  which  was  unknown  to  Blake.  I  hear 
that  letters  have  been  sent  to  both,  with  very  severe  reprimands.  1  am 
told,  nod  I  believe  it  is  true,  that  we  are  negociating  with  the  Corsican, 
I  will  not  say  rebels,  but  asserters  of  their  natural  rights;  to  receive 
them,  and  whatever  form  of  government  they  think  fit  to  establish, 
under  our  protection,  upon  condition  of  theii  delivering  up  to  us  Port 
Ajaccio ;  which  may  be  m*ade  so  strong  and  so  good  a  one,  as  to  be  a 
full  equivalent  for  the  I  )ss  of  Port  Mahon.  This  is,  in  my  mind,  a  very 
good  scheme;  for  though  the  Oorsicans  are  a  parcel  of  cruel  and  per- 
fidious rascals,  they  will  in  this  case  be  tied  down  to  us  by  their  own 
interest  and  tlieir  own  danger;  a  solid  security  with  knaves,  though 
none  with  fools.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  is  hourly  expected 
liere :  his  arrival  will  make. some  bustle:  for  I  believe  it  is  certain,  thai 
he  is  resolved  to  make  a  push  at  the  Duke  of  N.,  Pitt  and  Co.;  but  it 
will  be  ineffectual,  if  Ihey  continue  to  agree,  as.  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge^  they  do  at  present.  This  Parliament  is  theirs,  emUra  quit 
neseif  f 

Kow  ihac  I  have  told  you  all  that  I  know,  or  have  lieard^  of  pu^li« 
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Kstton,  let  vs  talk  of  private  onee,  that  more  nearly  and  imxiie^&acly 
concern  ns.  Admit  me  U>  your  fire-side,  in  jonr  little  room ;  and  aa 
yon  would  conTerse  with  me  there,  write  to  me  for  the  future  from 
thence.  Are  yon  completely  nippS  yet  t  Have  yon  formed  what  tho 
world  calU  connections;  that  is,  a  certain  number  of  acqniuntanoes, 
f^hom,  from  accident  or  choice,  yon  frequent  more  than  others?  Have 
yon  either  fine  or  well-bred  women  there?  Ta-t-il  qtulqv^  ban  tout 
All  fat  and  fair,  I  presume ;  too  proud  and  too  cold  to  make  advances, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  too  well  bred  and  too  warm  to  reject  them,  wliea 
made  by  un  honnite  homme  avee  de$  mani^ei. 

Mr.  ♦  ♦  is  to  be  married,  in  about  a  month,  to  Miss  *  *.  I  am  very 
iclad  of  it ;  for,  as  lie  will  never  be  a  man  of  the  world,  bnt  will  always 
lead  a  domestic  and  retired  life,  she  seems  to  have  been  made  on  pur- 
pose f(»r  him.  Her  natural  turn  is  as  grave  and  domestic  as  lib;  and 
she  seems  to  have  been  kept  by  her  aunts  d  la  graee^  instead  of  being 
raised  in  a  hot  bed,  as  most  young  ladies  are  of  late.  If,  three  weel» 
hence,  you  write  him  a  short  compliment  of  congratulation  upon  the  oc- 
casion, he,  his  mother,  and  tutti  quanti^  would  be  extremely  pleased 
with  it.  Those  attentions  are  always  kindly  taken,  and  cost  one  noth- 
ing bnt  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  I  consider  them  as  draughts  upon  good 
breeding,  where  the  exchange  is  always  greatly  in  favour  of  the  drawer. 
A  propoB  of  exchange;  I  hope  you  have,  with  the  help  of  your  secieta- 
ry,  made  yourself  correctly  master  of  all  that  sort  of  knowledge-  Course 
of  Exchange,  Agio^  Baneo^  Reich^Thalen^  down  to  Ma/rien  Orouchet^ 
It  is  very  little  trouble  to  learn  it ;  it  is  often  of  great  use  to  kuf  w  it. 
Good  night,  and  God  bless  you  I 


LETTER  OCOXXI. 

Blaodbatb,  t>0lo&«r  .0.  ;ir>'. 

.  Mt  dear  Frirnd;  It  is  not  without  some  difficulty  that  I  snatch  thia 
moment  of  leisure  from  my  extreme  idleness,  to  inform  you  oi  the  pre- 
sent lamentable  and  astonishing  state  of  affairs  here,  which  you  would 
know  but  imperfectly  from  the  public  papers,  and  but  partially  from 
your  private  correspondents.  Or  su$  then — Our  invincible  Armada, 
which  cost  at  least  half  a  million,  sailed,  as  yon  know,  some  weeks-ago ; 
the  object  kept  an  inviolable  secret:  conjectures  various,  and  expecta- 
tions great.  Brest  was  perhaps  to  be  tak^;  but  Martinico  and  St. 
Domingo,  at  least.  When  lo !  the  important  island  of  Aix  was  token 
without  the  least  resistance,  seven  hundred  men  made  prisoners,  and 
some  pieces  of  cannon  carried  off.  From  thence  we  sailed  towards 
Rochfort,  which  it  seems  was  our  main  object  \  and  consequentlv  one 
should  have  supposed  that  we  had  pilots  on  board  who  knew  aU  the 
sonndiDgs  and  landing-places  there  and  thereabouts:  but  no;  for  Gene- 
ral M 1  asked  the  Admiral  if  he  could  land  him  and  the  trooops  near 

Rochfort?  The  Admiral  said,  with  great  eas6.#  To  which  the  General 
replied,  but  can  you  take  us  on  board  again  ?  To  which  the  Admiral 
answered,  that^  like  all  naval  operations,  will  depend  upon  the  wind. 
If  so,  said  the  General^  FU  e^en  go  home  again.     A  Council  of  War  wa» 
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immediAiely  called,  wtiere  it  was  nnanimoasly  resolved^  that  ic  was  ad* 
tisable  to  return ;  Hc^cordinglj  they  are  returned.  An  the  expevUitions 
of  the  whole  nation  hod  been  raised  to  tiie  higiiest  pitch,  the  universal 
disap|K)intment  and  indignation  have  arir^en  in  (>ro|>urtii>n ;  and  I  ques- 
tion whether  the  ferment  of  nien*s  minds  was  tver  greater.  Suspicions, 
70a  m.17  be  8m*e,  are  various  and  endle:>s,  Iiut  tlie  nio»t  prevailing  one 
is,  that  the  tail  of  the  Ilunover  neutrality,  like  that  of  a  comet,  extended 
itself  to  Ruchtort.  What  encourages  this  suspicion  is,  that  a  French 
luanof  war  went  nnrotdested  through  our  whole  1ieet,.as  it  lay  near 
Eo<;i)fort.  Haddock's  whole  story  is  revived ;  Michers  representations 
fire  combined  with  other  circumstances;  and  the  whole  together  makes 
up  a  ma^  of  discontent,  i*esentment,  and  even  fury,  greater  tlmn  |>er- 
!ia|)9  was  ever  known  ip  this  country  before.  These  are  the  facts,  draw 
your  own  conclusions  from  them ;  for  my  part,  1  am  lost  in  n^tonish- 
iLcnt  and  coiyectnres,  and  do  not  know  where  to  fix.  My  experience 
!.as  shewn  me,  that  many  things  which  seem  extremely  pn>bable  are  not 
fue;  and  many  which  seem  highly  improbable  are  true;  so  that  I  will 
conclude  this  article,  as  Josephus  does  almitst  every  article  of  his  his- 
tory, witli  saying,  bat  of  Mb  eeery  man  will  beliete  cm  he  think$  proper. 
What  a  disgraceful  year  will  this  be  in  the  annals  of  this  country !  May 
Mi  g(N>d  genins,  il'  ever  it  appeanr  again,  tear  out  tliose  sheets,  thus 
stained  and  blotted  by  our  ignominy ! 

Our  domestic  atfau's  are,  as  far  as  I  know  anything  of  them,  in  the 
\aMtA:  situation  as  ;/hen  1  wrote  to  you  last;  but  they  will  begin  to  Ikj 
::i  motion  Ufion  the  approach  of  the  session,  and  upon  the  return  of  the 
Duke,  whose  arrival  is  most  impatiently  expected  by  the  mob  of  Lon- 
don; though  not  to  strew  flowers  in  his  way. 

1  lei.ve  this  plaoe  next  Saturday,  and  London  the  Saturday  following, 
le  Ik.  tlie  r.ert  day  at  Bath.    Adieu. 


LETTER  OCOXXIL 

Lojmov,  October  17,  '1*5%. 

Mt  dkar  Fribnd:  Your  last,  of  the  SOth  past,  was  a  very  gctd 
letter;  and  I  will  believe  half  «»f  what  you  assure  me,  that  you  returned 
to  thA  Ijindgrave^s  civilities.  I  cannot  possibly  go  farther  than  hait, 
knowing  that  yt»u  are  not  lavish  of  your  words,  especially  in  that  spe- 
eies  of  eloquence  called  the  adulatory.  Do  not  use  too  much  discF'tioL 
in  profiling  of  the  Landgrave's  naturalization  of  you:  but  go  pretty 
often  and  feed  with  him.  Ohoose  the  company  of  ycmr  superiors, 
whenever  you  can  hav«  it;  that  is  the  right  and  true  pride.  The  niJ»- 
taken  and  sUly  |»ride  is,  to  primer  among  inferiors. 

Hear,  O  Israeli  and  wonder.  -  On  Sunday  morning  last,  the  Duke 
gave  up  his  commissi<m  of  Gaptaih  Greneral,  and  his  regiment  of  guards. 
^  ou  will  ask  me  why?  ,1  cannot  leU  you,  but  I  will  tell  you  the  cause 
assigned;  which,  perhaps,  are  mme  of  tliem  the  true  ones.  It  is  sai« 
that  the  King  reproached  him  with  having  exceeded  his  powers  in  mak 
\u^,   the  Hanover  Convention,  which  his  B.  H.  absolutely  denied,  am' 
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threw  up  thereupon.  This  is  certain,  that  he  appeared  at  the  drawing* 
room  at  Kensington,  last  Snnday,  after  having  quitted,  and  went  8ti*2Ught 
to  Windsor;  where,  his  people  say,  that  he  intends  to  reside  quietly, 
and  amuse  himself  as  a  private  man.  But  I  coi\jecture  that  matters 
will  soon  be  made  up  again,  and  tliat  he  will  resume  his  employments. 
You  will  easily  imagine  the  speculations  this  event  has  occasioned  in 
the  public ;  i  shall  neither  trouble  you  nor  myself  with  relating  them ; 
nor  would  this  sheet  of  paper,  or  even  a  quire  more,  contain  them. 
Some  retine  enoueh  to  suspect  that  it  is  a  concerted  quarrel,  to  iustify 
HTMbody  to  somebody^  with  regard  to  the  Convention;  but  I  do  not 
bilieve  it. 

His  R.  H.\s  people  load  the  Hanover  Ministers,  and  more  particujarly 
our  friend  Munchausen  here,  with  the  whole  blame;  but  with  what 
degree  of  truth  I  know  not  This  only  is  certain,  that  the  whole 
negotiation  of  that  affair  was  broached  and  carried  on  by  the  Hanover 
Ministers,  and  Monsieur  Stemberg  at  Vienna,  absolutely  unknown  to 
the  English  Ministers,  till  it  was  executed.  This  affair  combined  (for 
people  will  combine  it)  with  the  astonishing  return  of  our  great  arma- 
ment, not  only  re  infeetd^  but  even  intentatki  makes  such  a  jumble  of 
reflections,  conjectures,  and  refinements,  that  one  is  weary  of  hearing 
them.  Our  Tacituses  and  Machiav^ls  go  deep,  suspect  the  worst,  and, 
perhaps  as  they  often  do,  overshoot  the  mark.  For  my  own  part,  1 
fairly  confess  that  I  am  bewildered,  and  have  not  certain  poatulata 
enough,  not  only  to  found  any  opinion,  but  even  to  form  conjectures 
upon:  and  this  is  the  language  which  I  think  yon  should  hold  to  all 
who  speak  to  you,  as  to  be  sure  all  will,  upon  that  subject.  Plead,  as 
-you  truly  may,  your  own  ignorance ;  and  say,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  of  those  nice  points,  at  such  a  distance,  and  without  knowing  all 
circumstances,  which  you  cannot  be  supposed  to  do.  And  as  to  the 
Duke^s  resignation ;  you  should,  in  my  opinion,  say,  that  perhaps  there 
might  be  a  little  too  much  vivacity  in  the  case,  but  that,  upon  the 
whole,  you  make  no  doubt  of  the  thing^s  being  soon  set  right  ag^n;  as, 
in  truth,  I  dare  say  it  will.  Upon  these  delicate  occasions,  you  must 
practise  the  ministerial  shrugs  and  peraijlage;  for  silent  gesticulations, 
which  you  would  be  most  inclmed  to,  would  not  be  sufficient :  some- 
tLiuff  must-  be  said,  but  that  something,  when  analysed,  must  amount 
t»  cothmg.  As,  for  instance,  II  est  vrai  qu'on  «'y  perdy  mau  que  toulear- 
V0U8  que  je  '^rm  diee  f — tl  y  a  bien  du  pour  et  du  centre ;  un  petit 
Khident  ne  eoit  guM'ea  le  fond  da  aac. — il  faut  attendre. — Those  sort 
of  expletive  are  of  infinite  use ;  and  niMt  people  in  ten  think  they 
ru^an  something.  But  to  the  Ltmdgrave  of  Hesse,  I  think  you  would 
d<*  well  to  say,  in  seeming  cimfidence,  that  you  have  good  reason  to 
Uelieve,  that  the  princifml  objection  of  his  Majesty  to  tlie  Convention 
wstSy  that  his  Iliglmess^s  interests,  and  the  affair  of  his  troops,  were  not 
m^ciently  considered  in  it.  To  the  'Prussian  Minister  assert  boldly, 
that  you  know  de  eeUnce  eertaine^  that  the  principal  object  of  hit 
M^esty's  and  his  British  Ministry's  intention,  is  not  onlv  to  perform 
all  their  present  engagements  with  his  Master,  but  to  take  new  anu 
stronger  ones  for  his  support;  for  this  is  tmo  at  least  at  present, 
7ou  did  very  well  in  inviting  Comte  Bothmar  to  dino  with  yon. 
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Toa  see  how  mmntely  I  am  informed  of  your  prooeedinga,  tliongh  not 
from  joorselt    Adieu. 

I  go  to  Bath  next  Saturday ;  bat  direct  your  letters,  as  nsoal,  to 
London. 

LETTER  OOOXXIIL 

Batb,  Oetober  Stf,  17ST. 

Mt  i>B4B  Fusm) :  I  arrived  here  safe,  bat  far  fh>m  soand,  last  San- 
day.  I  have  couseqaently  drunk  these  water  bat  tliree  days,  and  yet  1 
find  myself  something  better  for  them.  The  night  betore  1  letl  London, 
1  was  &r  some  hours  at  Newoastle-hoase;  where  the  letter^  which  came 
that  morning,  lay  upon  the  table:  and  his  Grace  singled  out  yours  with 
great  approbation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  assured  me  of  his  Majesty's 
approbation  too.  To  these  .two  approbations,  I  truly  add  my  own; 
whicii,  #aiM  vaniti^  may  perhaps  be  near  as  good  as  the  other  two.  In 
tliat  letter  you  ventare  vo»  petiU  raisonnemens  very  properly,  and  then 
as  properly  make  an  excuse  for  doing  so.  Go  on  so,  with  diligence,  and 
you  will  be,  what  1  began  to  despair  of  your  ever  being,  samcbody.  I 
am  persuaded,  if  you  would  own  the  truth,  tliat  you  feel  yourself  now 
much  better  satisfied  with  yourself^  than  yoa  were  while  you  did 
nothing. 

Application  to  business,  attended  with  approbation  and  success,  flat- 
ters and  animates  the  mind :  which,  in  idleness  and  inaction,  stagnates 
and  putrefies.  I  could  wish,  that  every  rational  man  would,  every  night 
when  he  goes  to  bed,  ask  himself  this  question.  What  have  I  done  to-day  f 
Have  I  done  any  thing  that  can  be  of  use  to  myself  or  others?  Have  I 
employed  my  time,  or  have  I  squandered  it?  Have  I  lived  out tlie  day, 
or  have  I  dozed  it  away  in  sloth  and  laziness?  A  tliinking  being  must 
be  pleased  or  confoanded,  according  as  he  can  answer  himself  these 
questions.  I  observe  that  you  are  in  the  secret  of  what  is  intended, 
and  what  Munchausen  is  gone  to  Stade  to  prepare ;  a  bold  and  danger* 
OU3  experiment  in  my  mind,  and  which  may  probably  end  in  a  second 
volume  to  the  History  of  the  Palatinate,  in  the  last  century.  His  Serene 
Highness  of  Brunswick  has,  in  my  mind,  played  a  prudent  and  saving 
game ;  and  1  am  apt  to  believe,  that  the  otlier  Serene  Highness,  at  Ham- 
burgh, is  more  likely  to  follow  his  example,  than  to  embark  in  the  great 
scheme. 

I  see  no  signs  of  the  Duke's  resuming  his  employments ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  I  am  assured,  that  his  Majesty  Is  coolly  determined  to  do  as 
well  as  he  can  without  him.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Fox,  have 
worked  hard  to  moke  up  matters  in  the  closet,  but  to  no  purpose. 
People's  self-love  is  very  apt  to  make  them  think  tliemselves  more 
necessary  than  they  are:  and  I  shrewdly  suspect,  that  his  Royal  High- 
ness has  been  the  dupe  of  that  sentiment,  and  was  taken  at  his  word 
when  he  least  suspected  it ;  like  my  predecessor,  Lord  Harrington,  who 
when  he  went  into  the  closet  to  resign  the  seals,  had  them  not  about 
b^.m :  so  sure  he  thought  himself  of  being  pissed  to  keep  them. 

The  whole  talk  of  London,  of  this  pliu^e,  and  of  every  place  in  tht 
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whde  kingdom,  {«  of  onr  great,  expendre,  and  yet  frnitleas  ezpedHioB 
I  have  seen  an  officer  who  was  tliere,  a  venr  Benaible  and  obeemi^ 
man :  who  told  me,  that,  had  we  attempted  Rochfort,  the  day  after  we 
took  the  island  of  Aiz,  our  sncoess  had  been  in&)lible ;  bnt  that,  after 
we  had  sanntered  (God  knows  why)  eight  or  ten  days  in  the  island,  he 
thinks  the  attempt  would  have  been  impracticable ;  because  the  French 
had  in  that  time  got  together  all  the  troops  in  that  neighborhood,  to  a 
very  considerable  number.  In  short,  there  must  have  been  some  secret 
in  that  whole  affiur,  that  has  not  yet  transpired ;  and  I  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting that  it  came  from  Stade.  We  had  not  been  snooessfhl  there ;  and 
perhaps  we  were  not  desirous,  that  an  expedition,  in  which  we  had  neither 
been  concerned  nor  consulted,  should  prove  so ;  M  t  was  our  crea- 

ture, and  a  word  to  the  wise  will  sometimes  go  a  great  way.    M  t 

is  to  have  a  public  trial,  from  which  the  public  expects  great  discove* 
ries— Not  I. 

Do  yon  visit  Soltikow,  the  Russian  Minister,  whose  hoose,  I  am  told« 
is  the  great  scene  of  pleasures  at  Hamburg?     His  mistress,  I  take  for 

Cted,  is  by  this  time  dead,  and  he  wears  some  other  body's  shackles, 
death  comes  with  regard  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  eammelamoutards 
apr^  diner,  I  am  curious  to  see  what  tyrant  will  suooeed  her,  not  by 
divine,  but  by  military  right;  for,  barbarous  as  they  are  now,  and  stiu 
more  barbarous  as  they  have  been  formerly,  ther  have  had  very  little 
regard  to  the  more  barbarous  notion  of  divine,  indefeasible,  hereditary 
right. 

The  PrsBtorian  bands,  that  is,  the  guards,  I  presnrae^  have  been  en- 
gaged  in  the  interests  of  the  Imperial  Prince;  but  still,  I  think,  that 
nttle  John  of  Archangel  will  be  heard  upon  this  occasion,  unless  pre> 
vented  by  a  quieting  draught  of  hemlock  or  nightshade;  for  I  suppose 
they  are  not  arrived  to  the  politer  and  gentoeler  poisons  of  Aequa  7W- 
fanOy*  sugar-plums,  dsc. 

Lord  Halifax  has  accepted  his  old  employment,  with  the  honorary 
addition  of  the  Cabinet  Oonncil.  And  so  we  heartily  wish  jon  a  good- 
night 


LETTER  OOCXXIV. 

Mt  dxab  Fruvd  :  The  sons  of  Britain,  like  those  of  Noah,  must  cover 
their  parent's  shame  as  well  as  they  can ;  for  to  retrieve  its  honour  is 
now  too  late.  One  would  really  think  tliat  our  Ministers  and  Generals 
were  all  as  drunk  as  the  Patriarch  was.  However,  in  vour  situation, 
you  must  not  be  Cham ;  but  spread  your  cloak  over  our  dis^oe,  as  far 
as  it  will  go.    M  t  caUs  aloud  for  a  public  trial ;  and  in  that,  and 

that  only,  the  public  agree  with  him.  There  will  certainly  be  one :  but 
of  what  kind  is  not  yet  fixed.  Some  are  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
others  for  a  martial  one;  neither  will,  in  my  opinion,  discover  the  true 

^  Aoqa*  Toftoa,  a  NeapoUtui  ilow  polfon,  rtttmWInf  dear  watir,  and  lovtotMbv  a 
vosian  a»  HaplM.  'rthanaaiaofTateaa. 
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aeeret:  for  a  seeret  there  most  nnqoestionably  is.  Why  we  staid  six 
whole  days  in  the  island  of  Aiz,  mortal  cannot  imagine;  which  time 
the  Frencli  eraployed,  as  it  was  obvious  they  would,  in  assembling  their 
troops  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rochfort,  and  making  our  attempt  then 
really  impraoticable.  The  day  after  we  had  taken  the  Island  of  Aix, 
yonr  friend,  Colonel  Wolf,  poblidy  offered  to  do  the  bnsiness  with  five 
hundred* men  and  three  ships  only.  In  aU  these  complicated  political 
machines,  there  are  so  many  wheels,  that  it  is  always  difficult,  and  some- 
times impossible,  to  guess  which  of  them  gives  direction  to  the  whole. 
Mr.  Pitt  is  convinced  that  the  principal  wheels,  or,  if  you  will,  the  spoke 
in  his  wheel,  came  from  Staae.  This  is  certain,  at  least  that  M  t 
was  the  man  of  confidence  with  that  person.  Whatever  be  the  truth 
of  the  case,  there  is,  to  be  sure,  hitherto  an  hiatu»  valde  d^flendn$. 

The  meeting  of  the  Parliament  will  certainly  be  very  numerous,  were  , 
it  only  from  curiotiity :  but  the  m^gority  on  the  side  of  the  court  will, 
I  dare  say,  be  a  great  one.  The  people  of  the  late  Oaptain  General, 
however  inclined  to  oppose,  will  be  obliged  to  concur.  Their  commis- 
sions, which  they  have  no  desire  to  lose,  will  make  them  tractable;  for 
those  gentlemen,  though  all  men  of  honour,  are  of  Sosia^s  mind,  qiie  U 
wrai  Amphitrum  e$t  eelui  oiH  Von  dine.  Tlie  Tories,  and  the  city,  have 
engaged  to  support  Pitt;  the  Whigs,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle;  the  inde- 
pendent and  the  impartial,  as  you  well  know,  are  not  worth  mentioning, 
it  is  said  that  the  Duke  intends  to  bring  the  affair  of  his  Convention 
into  Parliament,  for  his  own  justification ;  I  can  hardly  believe  it ;  as  I 
cannot  conceive  that  transactions  so  merely  electoral  can  be  proper  ob- 
jects of  inquiry  or  deliberation  fur  a  British  Parliament ;  and,  therefore, 
should  snch  a  motion  be  made,  I  presume  it  will  be  immediately  quashed. 
By  the  commission  lately  given  to  Sir  John  Ligonier,  of  General  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  all  his  MaJesty^s  forces  in  Great  Britain,  the 
door  seems  to  be  not  only  shut,  but  bolted,  against  his  Royal  Highnesses 
return;  and  I  have  good  reason  to  be  convinced,  that  that  breach  is 
irreparable.  The  reports  of  changes  in  the  ministry,  I  am  pretty  sure, 
are  Idle  and  groundless.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr.  Pitt  really 
agree  very  well ;  not,  I  presume,  from  any  sentimental  tenderness  for 
each  otlier,  but  from  a  sense  that  it  is  their  mutual  interest:  and,  as 
the  late  Captain  (General's  party  is  now  out  of  the  question,  I  do  not  see 
what  should  produce  the  least  change. 

The  visit,  made  lately  to  Berlin,  was,  I  daresay,  neither  a  friendly  nor 
an  inoffensive  one.  The  Austrians  always  leave  behind  them  pretty 
lasUng  monuments  of  their  visits,  or  rather  visitations:  not  so  much,  I 
believe,  from  tlieir  thirst  of  glory,  as  from  their  hunger  of  prey. 

This  winter,  I  take  for  granted,  must  proilnce  a  piece  of  some  kind 
or  another ;  a  bad  one  for  ns,  no  doubt,  and  yet  perhaps  better  than  we 
should  get  the  year  after.  I  suppose  the  King  of  Prussia  is  negociating 
with  France,  and  endeavouring  by  those  means  to  get  out  of  the  scrape, 
with  the  loss  only  of  Silesia,  and  perha|9  Halberstadt,  by  way  of  in- 
demnification to  Saxony ;  and,  considering  all  circumstances,  he  would 
be  well  off  upon  those  terms.  But  then  how  is  Sweden  to  be  satisfied  ? 
Will  the  Russians  restore  Meroel?  Will  France  have  been  at  all  this 
eixpense  gratuf    Most  t^ere  be  no  acquisition  for  them  in  Flanders t    J 
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daresay  tbey  have  stipulated  something  of  that  so:  t  for  tbeinselTet,  bj 
the  additional  and  secret  treaty,  which  I  know  thej  made,  last  Maj, 
with  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  Must  we  give  up  whatever  the  French 
please  to  desire  in  America,  besides  the  cession  of  Minorca  in  perpe* 
taity  f  I  fear  we  must,  or  else  raise  twelve  millions  more  next  year,  to 
as  little  purpose  as  we  did  this,  and  have  consequently  a  worse  peace 
afterwards.  I  turn  my  eyes  away,  as  much  as  I  can,  from  this  lAiserable 
prospect;  but,  as  a  citizen  and  member  of  society,  it  recurs  to  my  ima* 
gination,  notwithstanding  all  my  endeavours  to  banish  it  from  my 
thoughts.  I  can  do  myself  nor  my  country  no  good :  but  I  feel  the 
wretclied  situation  of  both :  the  state  of  the  latter  makes  me  better 
bear  that  of  the  former ;  and,  when  I  am  called  away  from  my  station 
here,  I  shall  think  it  rather  (as  Oicero  says  of  Onissus)  mor$  donata 
>quam  aita  erepta, 

I  have  otleu  desired,  but  in  vain,  the  favour  of  being  admitted  into 
your  private  apartment  at  Hamburgh,  and  of  being  intbnned  of  your 
private  life  there.  Your  mornings,  I  hope  and  believe,  are  employed  in 
business;  but  give  me  an  account  of  the  remainder  of  the  day,  which  1 
suppose  is,  and  ought  to  be,  appropriated  to  amusements  and  pleasures. 
In  what  houses  are  you  domestic?  Who  are  so  in  yours?  In  short,  let 
me  in,  and  do  not  be  denied  to  me. 

Here  I  am,  as  usual,  seeing  few  people,  and  hearing  fewer;  drinking 
the  waters  regularly  to  a  minute,  and  am  something  the  better  for  thenu 
I  read  a  great  deal,  and  vary  occasionally  my  d^  company.  I  eon- 
verse  with  gmve  folios  in  the  morning,  while  my  head  is  dearest,  and 
my  attention  strongest:  I  take  up  less  severe  quartos  after  dinner:  and 
at  night  I  choose  the  mixed  company  and  amusing  chit-chat  of  octavos 
and  duodecimos.  Je  tire  parti  de  tout  ee  qtieje  puU  ;  that  is  my  philo-> 
sophy ;  and  I  mitigate,  as  much  as  I  can,  my  physical  ills,  by  diverting 
my  attention  to  other  objects. 

Here  is  a  report  that  Admiral  Holborne^s  fleet  is  destroyed,  in  a  man* 
mer,  by  a  storm :  I  hope  it  is  not  true,  in  the  full  extent  of  the  report; 
but  I  beliove  it  has  suffered.  This  would  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  m>s- 
fortunes.    Adieu. 


LETTER  OOOXXV. 

Bath,  Jfov^mb^r  SO,  1797. 

Mt  deab  FsrcirD :  I  write  to  you  now,  because  I  love  to  write  to 
vou;  and  hope  that  my  letters  are  welcome  to  yon;  for  otherwise  I 
have  very  little  to  inform  you  of.  The  King  of  Prussia's  late  vic- 
tory you  are  better  informed  of  than  we  are  here.  It  has  given  in- 
finite Joy  to  the  unthinking  public,  who  are  not  aware  that  it  comes 
coo  late  in  the  year,  and  too  late  in  the  war,  to  be  attend^  ^itii 
any  very  great  consequenita.  There  are  six  or  seven  thousand  of 
t!ie  human  species  less  than  there  were  a  month  ago,  and  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  all.    However,  I  am  glad  of  it,  upon  account  of  the 

fleasnre  and  the  glory  which  it  gives  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  whon 
wish  well  as  a  man,  more  than  as  a  King.     A*id  surely  he  is  ss 
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great  a  man,  that  had  he  lived  seventeen  or  eighteen  hnndred  years 
ago,  and  bis  life  been  transmitted  tu  us  in  a  langn^e  that  we  could 
not  very  well  understand,  I  mean  either  Greek  or  Latin,  we  should 
have  talked  of  him  as  we  do  now  of  your  Alexanders,  your  Oeesars, 
and  others,  with  whom,  I  believe,  we  have  but  a  very  su^^t  acquain- 
tance. Au  retUy  1  do  not  see  that  his  affairs  are  much  mended  by 
this  victory.  The  same  combination  of  ihe  great  i>ower8  of  Europe 
iigainst  him  still  subsbta,  and  must  at  last  prevail.  I  believe  the 
French  army  will  melt  away,  as  is  usual,  in  Ghsrmany ;  but  this  army 
is  extremely  diminished  by  iMittlefl,  fatigues,  and  desertion:  and  he 
will  find  great  difficulties  in  recruiting  it^  from  his  own  already  ex- 
liausted  dominions.  He  must  therefore,  and  to  be  sure  will  ncgoci* 
Ate  privat«ily  with  the  French,  and  get  better  terms  that  way  than 
lie  could  any  other. 

The  re{>ort  of  the  three  General-  Officers,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
Lord  George  Sackville,  and  General  Waldegrave,  )mms  laid  before  the 
King  last  Saturday,  after  their  having  sat  four  days  upon  M  t*8 
atiiiir:  nobody  yet  knows  what  it  is;  but  it  is  generally  believed,  that 

M 1  will  be  brought  to  a  court-martial.    That  you  may  not  mistake 

this  matter,  as  mo9t  people  here  do,  1  must  explain  to  you,  that  this 
examination,  before  the  three  abovementioued  General  Officers,  was  by 
no  means  a  trial;  but  only  a  previous  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  to  see 
whether  there  was,  or  was  not,  cause  to  bring  him  to  a  regular  trial 
before  a  court-martial  The  case  is  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  a  grand 
jury;  who,  upon  a  previous  and  general  examination,  find,  or  do  not 
find,  a  bill,  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  petty  jury ;  where  the  fact  is 
finally  tried.  For  my  own  part,  my  opinion  is  fixed  upon  that  affaur :  I 
am  convinced  that  the  expedition  was  to  be  defeated;  and  nothing  that 
can  appear  before  a  court-martial  can  make  me  alter  that  opinion.  I 
have  been  too  long  acquainted  with  human  nature,  to  have  great  regard 
for  human  testimony :  and  a  very  great  degree  of  probability,  supported 
by  various  concurrent  circumstances,  conspiring  in  one  |)oint,  will  have 
much  greater  weigiit  with  me,  than  human  testimony  upon  oath,  or  even 
upon  honour ;  both  which  I  have  frequently  seen  considerably  warped 
by  private  views. 

The  Parliament,  which  now  stands  prorogued  to  the  first  of  next 
month,  it  is  thought  will  be  put  off  for  some  time  longer,  till  we  know 
in  what  light  to  lay  before  it  the  state  of  our  alliance  with  Prussia, 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  Hanover  neutrality ;  which,  if  it  did  not 
quite  break  it,  made  at  least  a  great  flaw  in  it. 

The  birth-day  was  neither  fine  nor  crowded;  and  no  wonder,  since 
the  King  was  that  day  seventy-five.  The  old  court  and  the  young  one 
are  much  better  together,  since  the  Duke's  retirement ;  and  the  King 
has  presente<l  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  a  service  of  plate. 
*  I  am  »t\\\yatwelly  though  1  drink  these  waters  very  regularly.  1  will 
stay  here  at  least  six  weeks  longer,  where  1  am  much  quieter  than  I 
sliould  be  allowed  to  be  in  town.  When  things  are  in  such  a  miserable 
situation  as  they  are  at  present,  I  desire  neither  to  be  oonoerned  not 
eousolted,  still  less  quoted.    Adiea  I 
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LETTER  CCOXXVI. 

Bath,  Ifo9etkb«rn,lVX, 

Mt  diab  Fbisnd  :  I  received,  b^  the  last  mail,  yoar  short  acomint  of 
the  King  of  Prussians  victory ;  which  victory,  contrary  to  cnstom,  tarns 
oDt  more  oomplete  than  it  was  at  first  reported  to  be.  This  appears  by 
an  intercepted  letter  fh)m  Monsieur  de  St.  (Germain  to  Monsienr  d*AflFry, 
at  the  Hague,  in  which  he  tells  him,  OetU  mrmSe  e$t  erUiirement  f<m^ 
dne^  and  lays  the  blame,  very  strongly,  upon  Monsieur  de  Soubize.  But, 
be  it  greater  or  be  it  leas,  I  am  glad  of  it;  because  the  Kins  of  Prussia 
(whom  I  honour  and  almost  adore)  I  am  sure  is.  Thou^  d*ailleur9y 
between  you  and  me,  oti  eat-ce  que  cela  minsf  To  nothing,  while  that 
formidable  :>nion,  of  three  great  powers  ot  Europe,  subsists  against  him, 
could  that  ue  any  way  broken,  something  might  be  done;  without 
which  nothing  cai^  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  will 
do  all  lie  can  to  detach'  France.  Why  should  not  we,  on  our  part,  try 
to  detitch  Russia?  At  least,  in  our  present  distress,  omnia  tentanda^ 
and  sometimes  a  lucky  and  unexpected  hit  turns  up.  This  thought  came 
into  my  head  this  morning;  and  I  give  it  to  you,  not  as  a  very  probable 
scheme,  but  as  a  possible  one,  and  consequently  worth  trying.  The 
vear  of  the  Russian  subsidies  (nominally  paid  by  the  court  of  Vienna, 
but  really  by  France)  is  near  expired.  The  former  probably  cannot,  and 
perhaps  the  latter  will  not,  renew  them.  The  court  of  Petersburgh  is 
oeggarly,  profuse,  greedy,  and  by  no  means  scrupulous.  Why  should 
not  we  step  in  there,  and  out-bid  them  ?  If  we  could,  we  buy  a  great 
army  at  once ;  which  would  give  an  entire  new  turn  to  the  affairs  of 
that  part  of  the  world,  at  least.  And  if  we  biil  handsomely,  I  do  not 
believe  the  bonne  foi  of  that  court  would  stand  in  the  way.  Both  our 
court  and  our  Parliament  would,  I  am  very  sure,  give  a  very  great  sum, 
and  very  cheerfully,  for  this  purpose.  In  the  next  place.  Why  should 
not  you  wriggle  yourself,  if  possible,  into  so  great  a  scheme?  You  are, 
no  doubt,  much  acqaainted  with  the  Russian  Resident,  Soltikow;  Why 
ahould  you  not  sound  him,  as  entirely  from  yourself,  upon  this  subject? 
You  may  ask  him,  What,  does  your  court  intend  to  go  on  next  year  in 
the  pay  of  France,  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  all  Europe,  and  throw  uni- 
versal monarchy  into  the  hands  of  that  already  great  and  always  am  hi 
tious  power?  I  know  you  thmk,  or  at  least  call  yourselves,  the  allies 
of  the  Empress  Queen ;  but  is  it  not  plain  that  she  will  be,  in  the  first 
place,  and  you  in  the  next,  the  dupes  of  France?  At  this  very  time  you 
are  doing  the  work  of  France  and  Sweden :  and  that  for  some  miserable 
subsidies,  much  inferior  to  those  which  I  am  sure  you  might  have,  in  a 
better  cause,  and  more  consistent  with  the  true  interest  of  Russia. 
Though  not  empowered,  I  know  the  manner  of  thinking  of  my  own 
court  so  well,  upon  tliis  subject,  that  I  will  venture  to^romise  yoc 
much  better  terms  than  thoi^  you  have  now,  without  the  least  appre 
hensions  of  being  disavowed.  Should  he  listen  to  this,  and  what  mure 
may  occur  to  yon  to  say  upon  this  subject,  and  ask  you,  En  ierirai'je  d 
fna  cour?  Answer  him,  Eerivez^  SerUm^  Monsi&ur^  hardiniM^t.  Je 
prendrai  taut  eela  iur  moi.    Should  this  happen,  as  perhaps,  and  as  I 
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Aeartily  wigh  St  mAj^  then  write  an  exact  rdatlon  of  it  to  yonr  own 
ooart.  Tell  them,  that  yon  thought  the  measure  of  snch  great  impor* 
tance,  that  yon  coald  not  help  taking  this  little  step  towards  hringing 
it  aboat ;  bat  that  yon  mentioned  it  only  as  from  yourself,  and  that  yun 
have  not  in  the  least  committed  them  by  it.  If  Soltikow  lends  himself 
in  any  degree  to  this,  in^innate,  that,  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs, 
and  particularly  of  the  King's  Electoral  dominions,  you  are  very  sure 
that  bis  M^esty  would  have  une  rteonnomanee  9an$  bome$  for  all  those, 
by  whose  means  so  desirable  a  revival  of  an  old  and  long  friendship 
ahould  be  brought  aboat.  Tou  will  perhaps  tell  me,  that,  without  doubt, 
Mr.  Keith's  instructions  are  to  the  same  effect :  but  I  will  answer  you, 
that  you  can,  if  you  plea$e^  do  it  better  than  Mr.  Keitli;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  that,  be  all  that  as  it  will,  it  must  be  very  advantageons  to 
you  at  home,  to  shew  that  you  have  at  least  a  contriving  bead^  and  an 
alertness  in  business. 

I  had  a  letter  by  the  last  post,  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle:  in  which 
ne  congratulates  me,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  Lord  Uardwicke's,  apon 
the  approbation  which  your  dispatches  give,  not  only  to  tliem  two,  but 
to  othsrs.  This  success,  so  early,  should  encourage  your  diligence,  and 
rouse  your  ambition,  if  you  have  any ;  you  may  go  a  great  way,  if  you 
desire  it,  having  so  much  time  before  you. 

I  send  you  here  inclosed  the  copy  of  the  Report-  of  the  three  General 
Officers,  ap(>ointed  to  examine  previously  into  the  conduct  «if  6enei*a] 
M  t;  it  is  ill  written,  and  ill  spelled^  but  no  matter;  yon  will  de- 
cypher  it.  You  will  observe,  by  the  tenor  of  it,  that  it  points  strongly 
to  a  court-martial ;  which,  no  donbt,  will  soon  be  held  up<m  him.  I 
presume  there  will  be  no  shooting  in  the  liual  sentence ;  but  I  do  sup- 
pose there  will  be  breaking,  &c, 

I  have  had  some  severe  returns  of  my  old  complaints,  last  week,  and 
am  still  unwell;  i  cannot  help  it. 

A  friend  of  y<mr8  arrived  here  three  days  ago ;  she  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  serviceable  strong-bodied  bay  mare,  with  black  mane  and  tail ;  you 
easily  guess  who  1  mean.  She  is  come  with  mamma,  and  without  earo 
ipc§Q, 

Adieu  I  my  head  will  not  let  me  go  on  longer* 


LETTER  OOOXXVn. 

Bath,  D^eemb4r  81, 1757. 

Mt  dbabFribnd:  I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the 
t8th,  with  tlie  inclosed  papers.  I  cann(»t  help  observing,  that-,  till  then, 
you  never  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  any  one  of  my  letters. 

1  can  easily  conceive  that  party  spirit,  among  your  brot!ier  Ministers 
at  Hamburgh,  runs  a^^high  as  you  represent  it,  because  I  can  easily 
believe  the  errors  of  the  huin&n  mind ;  but  at  the  same  time  1  must 
ol>serve,  that  such  a  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  little  minds  and  subaltern 
Ministers,  who  think  to  atone  by  zeal,  for  their  want  of  merit  and  im- 
nortance.  The  political  difiRsrences  of  the  several  courts  should  never 
ffitluence  the  personal  behaviour  of  their  several  Ministers  towards  rne 
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another.  There  is  a  certain  proddi  noble  et  gtUant^  which  shoalJ  alwiqr^ 
be  observed  among  the  Ministers  of  powers  even  at  war  with  each  other, 
which  will  alway8  tarn  oat  to  the  advantage  of  the  ablest;  who  will  in 
those  conversations  find,  or  make,  opportunities  of  throwing  oat,  or  of 
receiving  useful  hints.  When  I  was  last  at  the  Hague,  we  were  at  war 
with  both  France  and  Spain ;  so  that  I  could  neither  visit,  nor  be  visited 
by,  the  Ministers  of  those  two  Crowns .  but  we  met  every  day,  or  dined 
at  third  places,  where  we  embraced  as  personal  friends,  and  trifled,  at 
the  same  time,  upon  our  being  political  enemies ;  and  by  this  sort  of 
badinape^  I  discovered  some  things  which  I  wanted  to  know.  There  is 
not  a  more  prudent  maxim,  than  to  live  with  one^s  enemies  as  if  they 
may  one  day  become  one's  friends ;  as  it  commonly  happens,  sooner  or 
later,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  political  affairs. 

To  your  question,  which  is  a  rational  and  prodent  one,  Whether  I  was 
Huthorised  to  give  you  the  hints  concerning  Russia  by  any  people  in 
power  here,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  was  not:  but,  as  I  had  pressed  them 
ti)  try  what  might  be  done  with  Russia,  and  got  Mr.  Keith  to  be  dis« 
patclied  there  some  months  sooner  than  otherwise,  I  daresay,  he  woold, 
with  the  proper  instructions  for  that  purpose,  I  wished  that,  by  the  hints 
I  gave  you,  you  might  have  got  the  start  of  him,  and  the  merit,  at  least, 
of  having  initanU  that  matter  with  Soltikow.  What  you  have  to  do  with 
him  now,  when  you  meet  with  him  at  any  third  place,  or  at  his  own 
house,  (where  you  are  at  liberty  to  go,  while  Russia  has  a  Minister  in 
London,  and  we  a  Minister  at  Petersburgli^  is  in  my  opinion,  to  say  U/ 
him,  in  an  easy  cheerfhl  manner,  ffi  Men,  Monneur^  je meflatte que ntnu 
Berone  hientdt  amie  publics,  atfsn  Men  qu^amis  pereoneU,  To  which  he 
will  probably  ask,  Why,  or  how  ?  You  will  reply,  Because  you  know 
tliat  Mr.  Keith  is  gone  to  his  court  with  instructions,  which  yon  think 
must  necessarily  be  agreeable  there.  And  throw  out  to  him,  that  no- 
thing but  a  change  of  their  present  system  can  save  Livonia  to  Russia; 
for,  that  he  cannot  suppose,  that,  when  the  Swedes  shall  have  recovered 
Pomerani^  they  will  long  leave  Russia  in  quiet  possession  of  Livonia. 
If  he  is  so  much  a  Frenchman  as  you  say,  he  will  make  you  some  weak 
answers  to  this ;  but,  as  you  will  have  the  better  of  the  argument  on  your 
side,  you  may  remind  him  of  the  old  and  almost  uninterrupted  connection 
between  France  and  Sweden,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Russia.  Many 
other  arguments  will  naturally  occur  to  you  in  such  a  conversation,  if 
you  have  it.  In  this  case,  there  is  a  piece  of  ministerial  art,  which  is 
sometimes  of  use ;  and  that  is,  to  sow  jealousies  among  one's  enemies, 
by  a  seeming  preference  shewn  to  some  one  of  them.  Monsieur  Hecht's 
riceriee  are  riveriee  indeed.  How  should  his  Master  have  made  the 
golden  arrangements,  which  he  talks  of,  and  which  are  to  be  forged  into 
shackles  for  General  Fermor  ?  The  Prussian  finances  are  not  in  a  condi* 
tion  now  to  make  such  expensive  arrangements.  But  I  think  you  may 
tell  Monsieur  Hecht,  in  confidence,  that  you  hope  the  instructions  with 
which  you  know  that  Mr.  Keith  is  gone  to  Petersburgh,  may  have  some 
effect  upon  the  measures  of  that  court. 

I  would  advise  you  to  live  with  that  same  Monsieur  Hecht  in  all  the 
confidence,  familiarity,  and  connection,  which  prudence  will  allow.  I 
mean  it  with  regard  to  the  King  of  Prussia  himself,  by  whom  I  oorJd 
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wiih  70a  to  be  known  and  esteemed  as.  mnch  as  possibtc.  It  may  be  of 
nse  to  yoQ  some  day  or  other.  If  man,  courage,  condnct,  constancy,  can 
get  the  better  of  all  the  difScnlties  which  the  King  of  Prussia  has  to 
(Struggle  with,  he  will  rise  superior  to  them.  But  still,  while  his  alliance 
subsists  against  him,  I  dread  la  gTO%  €$eadron$.  His  last  victory,  of  the 
5th,  was  certainly  tlie  oompletest  that  has  been  heard  of  these  many 
years.  I  heartily  wish  the  rrinoe  of  Brunswick  just  such  a  one  over 
Monsieur  de  Richelieu's  armv ;  and  that  he  may  take  my  old  acquaint- 
ance the  Mar6chal,  and  send  him  over  here  to  polish  and  perfume  us. 

1  heartily  wish  you.  in  the  plain,  home-spun  stvle,  a  great  number  of 
happy  new  years,  well  employed  in  forming  b«)th  your  mind  and  your 
manners,  to  be  useful  and  agreeable  to  yourself,  your  country,  and  your 
friends  I  That  these  wishes  are  sincere,  your  secretary's  brother  will, 
bv  the  time  of  your  receiving  this,  have  remitted  you  a  prool^  from 
Yours. 

LETTER  CX50XXVIII. 

Lono*,  Ftlbruafy  8, 11S6. 

Mt  bbab  Friknd  :  I  received  by  Uie  same  post  your  two  letters  of  the 
18th  and  17th  past;  and  yesterday  that  of  the  27th,  with  the  Russian 
manifesto  inclosed,  in  which  her  Imperial  ILyesty  of  all  the  Russias  has 
been  pleased  to  give  every  reason,  except  the  true  one,  for  the  march  of 
her  troops  against  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  true  one,  I  take  it  to  be, 
that  she  has  just  received  a  very  great  sum  of  money  from  France,  or 
the  Empress  Queen,  or  both,  for  tJiat  purpose.  Foint  cTargent^  point  di 
Buise^  is  now  become  a  maxim.  Whatever  may  be  the  motive  of  their 
march,  the  effects  must  be  bad ;  and,  according  to  my  speculations,  those 
troops  will  replace  the  French  in  Hanover  and  Lower  Saxony ;  and  the 
French  will  go  and  join  the  Austrian  army.  You  ask  me,  if  I  still  de- 
spond? Not  so  much  as  I  did  after  the  battle  of  Oolen:  the  battles  of 
Kosbach  and  Lissa  were  drams  to  me,  and  gave  me  some  momentary 
spirit^ :  but  tliough  I  do  not  absolutely  despair,  I  own  I  greatly  distrust. 
1  readily  allow  the  king  of  Prussia  to  be  nee  plurihus  impar;  but  stilL 
when  the  pluree  amount  to  a  certain  degree  of  plurality,  courage  and 
abilities  must  yield  at  last.  Michel  here  assures  me,  that  he  does  not 
mind  the  Russians;  but,  as  I  have  it  from  the  gentleman's  own  mouth, 
1  do  not  believe  him.  We  shall  very  soon  send  a  squadron  to  the  Baltic, 
to  entertain  the  Swedes;  which  I  bdieve  will  put  an  end  to  their  opera- 
tions in  Pomerania;  so  that  I  have  no  great  apprehensions  from  that 
quarter;  but  Russia,  I  confess,  sticks  in  my  stomach. 

Every  thing  goes  smoothly  in  Parliament ;  the  King  of  Prussia  has 
united  all  our  parties  in  his  support;  and  the  Tories  have  declared,  that 
they  will  give  Mr.  Pitt  unlimited  credit  for  this  session;  there  has  nut 
been  one  single  division  yet  upon  public  points,  and  I  believe  will  not. 
Our  American  expedition  is  preparins  to  go  soon ;  the  disposition  of 
that  afGEiir  seems  to  me  a  little  extraordinary.  Abercrorabie  is  to  be  the 
sedentary,  and  not  the  acting  commander;  Amherst,  Lord  Howe,  and 
Wolfe,  are  to  be  the  acting,  and  I  hope  the  active  officers.  I  wish  the} 
inay  agree.    Amherst,  who  is  the  oldest  officer,  is  under  the  iniluonce 
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of  tbe  sarae  great  penon  w^ho  inflaenoed  Mordannt,  so  muoh  to  honoot 
and  advantage  of  thU  country.  Tiiis  is  most  certain,  that  we  have  force 
enough  in  America,  to  eat  up  the  French  alive  in  Canada,  Quebec,  and 
Louisbuiig,  if  we  have  but  skill  and  spirit  enough  to  exert  i&  properly; 
but  of  that  I  am  modest  enough  to  doubt. 

When  you  come  to  the  egotism,  which  I  have  long  desired  you  to  come 
to  with  me,  you  need  make  no  excuses  for  it.  The  egotism  is  as  prr»* 
per  and  as  satisfactory  to  one^s  friends,  as  it  is  impertinent  and  mis- 
placed with  strangers.  I  desire  to  see  yon  in  yoar  every-day  clothes, 
by  your  fireside,  in  your  pleasures;  in  short,  in  your  private  life;  but 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  this.  Whenever  you  condescend  to 
do  it,  as  you  promise,  stick  to  truth ;  for  I  am  not  so  uninformed  of 
Hamburgh  as  porhaps  you  may  think. 

As  for  myself  I  am  very  unwell^  and  very  weary  <»f  being  so ;  and 
with  little  hopes,  at  my  age,  of  ever  being  otherwise.  I  often  wish  for 
the  end  of  the  wretched  remnant  of  my  life ;  and  that  wish  is  a  rationiU 
one;  but  then  the  innate  principle  of  self-preservation,  wisely  implanted 
in  our  natures  for  obvious  purposes,  opposes  that  wish,  and  makes  as 
endeavour  to  spin  out  our  thread  as  lung  as  we  can,  however  decayed 
and  rotten  it  may  be ;  and,  in  defiance  of  common  sense,  we  seek  or 
for  that  chyrnic  gold,  which  beggars  us  when  old. 

Wiiatever  your  amusements,  or  pleasures,  may  be  at  Hamburgh, 
daresay  you  taste  them  more  sensibly  than  ever  you  did  in  your  life 
now  that  you  have  business  enough  to  whet  your  appetite  to  tliem. 
Business,  one  half  of  the  day,  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  pleasures 
of  the  other  half.  I  hope,  and  believe,  that  it  will  be  with  you  as  it 
was  with  an  apothecary  whom  I  knew  at  Twickenham.  A  consider- 
able estate  fell  to  him  by  an  unexpected  accident;  npon  which  he 
thought  it  decent  to  leave  off  his  bosiness;  accordingly  he  generously 
gave  up  his  shop  and  his  stock  to  his  head  man,  set  up  his  coach,  and 
resolveid  to  live  like  a  gentleman ;  but,  in  less  than  a  month,  the  roan, 
used  to  business,  found,  tliat  living  like  a  gentleman  wat  dying  of  ennui; 
npon  which  he  bought  his  shop  and  stock,  resumed  his  trade,  and  lived 
very  happily,  after  he  had  something  to  do.    Adieo. 


LETTER  OOOXXIX. 

Looifl^  JMmflrr  M,  1758. 
Mt  D8AB  Fbiend*:  I  received  yesterday  your  letter  of  the  8d  instan\ 
with  the  inclosed ;  which  I  return  yon,  that  there  may  be  no  chasm  in 
your  papers.  1  had.  heard  before  of  Burrish^s  death,  and  had  taken 
some  steps  thereupon ;  bat  I  very  soon  dropped  that  affair,  for  ninety- 
nine  good  reasons;  the  first  of  which  was,  that  nobody  is  to  go  in  his 
rrH>m,  and  that,  had  he  lived,  he  was  to  have  been  recalled  fh>m  Munich. 
Bit  another  reason,  more  fiattering  for  you,  was,  that  yon  could  not  be 
spared  from  Hamburgh.  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  not  sorry  for  it,  as  the 
place  where  you  are  now,  is  the  great  entrepot  of  business ;  and,  when 
it  ceases  to  be  so,  yon  will  necessarily  go  to  some  of  the  courts  in  the 
neighbourhood,  (Berlin,  I  hope  and  believe,)  which  will  be  a  much  more 
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ilennbld  tituatioii  thAn  to  rast  at  Munioli,  where  we  oan  nerer  have 
any  business  beyond  a  subsidy.  Do  but  go  on,  and  exert  yourself  where 
you  are,  and  better  things  will  soon  follow. 

Surely  the  inaction  of  our  arro^  at  Hanover  oontinnes  too  long.  We 
expected  wonders  from  it  some  time  ago,  and  yet  nothing  is  attempted. 
The  French  wil7  soon  receive  reinforcements,  and  then  be  too  strong 
for  us;  whereas  tliey  are  now  most  certainly  greatly  weakened  by 
desertion,  sickness,  and  deaths.  Does  the  King  of  Prussia  send  a  body 
ei  men  to  our  army  or  not?  or  has  the  march  of  the  Bussians  cut  him 
out  work  for  idl  his  troops?  I  am  afraid  it  has.  If  one  body  of  Rus- 
sians joins  the  Austrian  army  in  Moravia,  and  another  body  the  Swedes 
in  Pomerania,  he  will  have  his  bands  very  ftdl,  too  full,  I  fear.  The 
French  say  tliey  will  have  an  army  of  180.000  men  in  Germany  this 
year;  the  Empress  Queen  will  have  150,000;  if  the  Russians  have  but 
40,000,  what  can  resist  such  a  force?  The  King  of  Prussia  may  say, 
indeed,  with  more  justice  Uian  ever  any  one  person  could  before  him, 
Mot.  Medea  9upere9t, 

Tou  promised  me  some  egotism ;  but  I  have  received  none  vet.  Do 
you  frequent  the  Landgrave?  Mante»  wu$  lee  graniM  de  fa  Urret 
What  are  the  connections  of  the  evening  ?  All  this,  and  a  great  deal  more 
of  this  kind,  let  me  kn<»w  in  your  next. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  still  ver^  unanimous.  There  was  a  little 
popular  souib  let  off  thb  week,  in  a  motion  of  Sir  John  Glynne^s,  seconded 
by  Sir  John  Philips,  for  annual  Parliaments.  It  was  a  very  cold  soent, 
and  put  an  end  to  by  a  division  of  190  to  70. 

Gtood  night.    Work  hard,  that  you  may  divert  yourself  welL 


LETTER  COOXXX. 

LoBiMMr,  Marek  4,  ITBI. 

ICt  dbab  FsncKn :  I  should  have  been  much  more  surprised  at  the 
contents  of  your  letter  of  the  17th  past,  if  I  had  not  happened  to  have 
seen  Sir  0.  W.,  about  three  or  four  nours  before  I  received  it.  I  thought 
he  talked  in  an  extraordinary  manner;  he  engaged  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
should  be  master  of  Vienna  in  tlie  month  of  May;  and  he  told  me  that 
you  were  very  much  in  love  with  his  daughter.  Tour  letter  explained 
all  this  to  me ;  and  next  day,  Lord  and  Lady  £— ^ —  gave  me  innumerable 
instances  of  lib  frenzy,  with  which  I  shall  not  trouble  you.  What 
indamed  it  the  more  QI  it  did  not  entirely  occasion  it)  was  a  great 
quantity  of  cantliarides,  which,  it  seems,  he  had  taken  at  Hamburgh,  to 
recommend  himself,  I  suppose,  to  Mademoiselle  John.  He  was  let  blood 
four  times  on  board  the  ship,  and  has  been  let  blood  four  times  since  his 
arrival  here;  but  still  the  inflammation  continues  very  high.  He  is  now 
under  the  care  of  liis  bn^thers,  who  do  not  let  him  go  abroad.  They 
have  written  to  this  same  Mademoiselle  John,  to  prevent^  if  they  can, 
her  coining  to  England,  and  told  her  the  case ;  which,  when  she  hoars 
the  must  be  as  mad  as  he  is.  if  she  takes  the  journey.  By  the  way,  she 
must  be  une  dame  af>enturiM'e^  to  receive  a  note  for  10,000  roublesk. 
fVoxL  a  man  whom  she  had  known  but  three  days!  to  take  a  contract 
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of  iDtfriage,  kLC  wiDg  he  was  married  already ;  and  to  engngt  berseif  to 
foUow  him  to  Eo^aad.  I  suppose  this  is  not  the  first  adventnre  of  tiM 
sort  which  she  has  had. 

After  the  news  we  received  yeetordaj,  that  the  French  had  evaonated 
Hanover,  all  hnt  Hamel,  we  daily  expect  much  hetter.  We  parsae 
them,  we  cut  them  off  en  tUtail^  and  at  last  we  destroy  their  whole 
array.  I  wish  it  may  happen^  and,  moreover,  I  think  it  not  impoe- 
nble. 

My  head  is  much  out  of  order,  and  only  allows  me  to  wish  yon  good 
night. 

LETTER   OCOXXXI. 

hotmm,  March  n,  I'm. 

Mt  DBAS  FsnoTD :  I  have  now  your  letter  of  the  8th  lying  before 
me,  with  the  favourable  account  of  our  progress  in  Lower  Saxony,  and 
reasonable  prospect  of  more  decisive  success.  I  confess  I  did  not 
expect  this,  when  my  friend  Munchausen  took  his  leave  of  me,  to  go  to 
Stade,  and  break  the  neutrality ;  I  thought  it  at  least  a  dangerous,  but 
rather  a  desperate  undertaking;  whereas,  hitherto,  it  has  proved  a  very 
fortunate  one.  I  look  upon  the  French  army  aa  fondue;  and,  what 
with  desertion,  deaths,  and  epidemical  distempers,  I  daresay  not  a  third 
of  it  will  ever  return  to  France.  The  great  object  is  now,  what  t!ie 
Russians  can  or  will  do ;  and  whether  the  King  of  Prussia  can  hinder 
their  junction  with  the  Austrians,  by  beating  either,  before  they  join. 
I  will  trust  him  for  doing  all  that  can  be  done. 

Sir  0.  W.  is  still  in  confinement,  and,  I  fear,  will  always  be  so,  for  he 
seems  eum  ratione  inmnire ;  the  physicians  have  collected  all  he  has 
said  and  done,  that  indicated  an  alienation  of  mind,  and  have  laid  it 
before  him  in  writing;  he  lias  answered  it  in  writing  too,  and  justifies 
himself  in  the  most  plausible  arguments  that  can  possibly  be  uraed. 
He  tells  his  brother,  and  the  few  who  are  allowed  to  see  him,  that  they 
are  such  narrow  and  contracted  minds  themselves,  that  they  take  those 
for  mad,  who  have  a  great  and  generous  way  of  thinking;  as,  for 
instance,  when  he  determined  to  send  his  daughter  over  to  you  in  a 
fortnight^  to  be  married,  without  any  previous  agreement  or  settle- 
ments, it  was  because  he  had  long  known  you,  and  loved  you  as  a  man 
of  sense  and  honour;  and  therefore  would  not  treat  with  you  as  with  an 
attorney.  That  as  for  Mademoiselle  John,  he  knew  her  merit  and  her 
circumstances;  and  asks,  whether  it  is  a  sign  of  madness,  to  have  a 
^ue  regard  for  the  one,  and  a  just  compassion  for  the  other.  I  will  not 
tire  you  with  enumerating  any  more  instances  of  the  poor  man^s 
phrenzy ;  but  conclude  this  subject  with  pitying  him,  and  poor  human 
nature,  which  holds  its  reason  by  so  precarious  a  tenure.  The  lady, 
who  you  tell  me  is  set  out,  en  $era  pour  la  peine  et  leefraix  du  Teyage^ 
for  her  note  is  worth  no  more  than  her  contract.  By  the  way,  she 
must  be  a  kind  of  aventurih'e,  to  engage  so  easily  in  such  an  adventure 
with  a  man  wliom  she  had  not  known  above  a  week,  and  whose 
Mut  of  10,000  roublcB  showed  him  not  to  be  in  his  right  8en>'es. 
.   You  will  probably  have  seen  General  Yorke,  by  this  time,  in  hl« 
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way  to  Berlin  or  Breslan,  or  wherever  the  King  of  Prussia  niay  he. 
As  he  keeps  bis  commission  to  the  States  General,  I  presume  lie  is  not 
to  stay  long  with  his  Prussian  Mi^esty ;  but,  however,  while  he  is  there, 
take  care  to  write  to  him  very  constantly,  and  to  give  all  the  informa- 
tions you  can.  His  father,  Lord  Hardwicke,  is  your  great  pnff;  he 
oommends  your  office  letters  exceedingly.  I  would  have  the  Berlin 
commission  your  object,  in  good  time ;  never  lone  view  of  it.  Do  all 
you  can  to  recommend  yourself  to  the  King  of  Prussia  on  your  side  of 
the  water,  and  to  smooth  your  way  for  that  commission  on  this ;  by 
the  turn  which  things  have  taken  of  late,  it  must  always  be  the  meet 
important  of  all  foreign  commissions  from  hence. 

1  have  no  news  to  send  you,  as  things  here  are  extremely  quiet;  so, 
good-night. 

LETTER   COCXXXIL 

LonKW,  April  86, 175S. 

*Mt  dkab  Fsiknd:  I  am  now  two  letters  in  your  debt,  which  I  think 
is  the  first  time  that  ever  I  was  so,  in  the  long  course  of  our  correspon- 
dence. But,  besides  that  my  head  has  been  very  much  out  of  order  of 
late,  writing  is  by  no  means  that  easy  thing  that  it  was  to  me  formerly. 
1  find  by  experience,  that  the  mind  and  the  body  are  more  than  marrieo^ 
for  they  are  most  intimately  united;  and  when  the  one  suffers,  the 
other  sympathises,  ybn  turn  qualU  eram :  neither  my  memory  nor 
my  invention  are  now  what  they  formerly  were.  It  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure my  own  fault;  I  cannot  accuse  Nature,  for  I  abused  her;  and  it  is 
reasonable  I  should  suffer  for  it. 

I  do  not  like  the  return  of  the  impression  upon  yonr  lungs;  but  the 
rigour  of  the  cold  may  probably  have  brought  it  up<m  you,  and  your 
lungs  not  in  foult.  Take  care  to  live  very  cool,  and  let  yonr  diet  be 
rather  low. 

W«  have  had  a  second  winter  here,  more  severe  than  the  first,  at 
least  it  seemed  so,  from  a  premature  summer  that  we  had,  for  a 
fortnight,  in  March ;  which  brought  everything  forwards,  only  to  be 
destroved.  I  have  experienced  it  at  Blackheath,  where  the  promise 
of  ft*uit  was  a  most  flattering  one,  and  all  nipped  in  the  bud  by  irost 
and  snow,  in  April.     1  shall  not  have  a  single  peaeh  or  apricot 

I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  from  hence  concemmg  pnblio  a&irs,  but 
what  yon  read  in  the  newspapers.  This  only  b  extraordinary :  tliat 
last  week,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  above  ten  miUions  were  grunted, 
and  the  whole  Hanover  army  taken  into  British  pay,  witii  but  one 
single  negative,  which  was  Mr.  Viper's. 

Mr.  Pitt  gains  ground  in  the  closet,  and  yet  does  not  lose  it  in  the 
public.    That  is  new. 

Monsieur  Kniphausen  has  dined  with  me ;  he  is  one  of  the  prettiei«t 
fellows  I  have  seen ;  he  has,  with  a  great  deal  of  life  and  fire,  Ui 
maniireB  cPun  konnSte  homme^  tt  le  ton  ds  la  parfaitement  bonne 
eompagnie.  Yon  like  him  yourself;  try  to  be  like  him :  it  is  in  youi 
power.  • 

I  hear  that  Mr.  Mitchel  is  to  be  recalled,  notwiUistanding  the  Kiny 
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of  PniMU*t  iLitanoes  to  keep  him.    Bot  why,  it  •  teerrt  thai  I  < 
penetrate. 

Ton  will  not  fail  to  offer  the  Landgrave,  and  the  Princes*  of  He 
(who  1  find  are  going  homeX  to  he  their  agent  and  commiflBioner  nt 
Hainhnrg. 

1  cannot  comprehend  die  present  state  of  Rna^  nor  the  motions  of 
their  armies.  Thej  change  their  generals  once  a  week;  sometimet 
they  march  with  rapidity,  and  now  they  lie  qniet  h^ind  the  Vistala. 
We  have  a  thousand  stories  here  of  the  interior  of  that  goTemment, 
none  of  which  I  belieTe.  Some  say,  that  the  Great  Doke  will  he  set 
aside.  Woronzoff  b  said  to  he  entirely  a  Frenchman,  and  that  lion- 
sienr  de  rH6pital  goyems  both  him  and  tiie  conrt.  Sir  C.  W.  is  said, 
by  his  indiscretions,  to  have  caused  the  disgrace  of  Bestnclief,  which 
seems  not  impossible.  In  short,  everything  of  every  kind  is  said, 
because,  I  believe,  very  litde  is  truly  known.  A  propo$  of  Sir  0.  W. ; 
he  is  out  of  confinement,  and  gone  to  his  house  in  the  country  for  the 
whole  summer.  They  say  he  is  now  very  cool  and  well.  I  have  seen 
his  Circe,  at  iter  window  in  Pall-Mall;  she  is  painted,  powdered,  curled, 
and  patched,  and  looks  Vattntur^,    She  has  been  off<N^  by  Kr  OL 

W ^*s  friends.  L.500  in  full  of  all  demands,  but  will  not  accept  of  it. 

La  comUti0  %eut  plaid^r^  and  I  £uicy  /aire  autrs  ekc$$  ai  §U$  peuU 
/ubeo  to  bene  valere. 


LETTER  GOOXXXm. 

BLACKBSAn,  Mof  18,  O.  &  118B. 

My  dkab  Fkrvd  :  I  have  your  letter  of  the  9th  now  before  me,  and 
condole  with  you  upon  the  present  solitode  and  inaction  <^  Hambuigh. 
Yon  are  now  shrunk  from  the  dignity  and  importance  of  a  consummate 
Minister,  to  be  but,  as  it  were,  a  common  man.  But  this  has,  at  one 
time  or  another,  been  the  case  of  most  great  men ;  who  have  not  always 
had  equal  opportunities  of  exerting  their  talents.  The  greatest  must 
submit  to  tiie  capriciousness  of  fortune;  though  they  can,  b^er  thau 
others,  imprc»ve  the  &vonrable  moments.  For  instance,  who  could  have 
thought,  two  years  ago,  that  you  would  have  been  the  Adas  of  die  K(^» 
them  Pole;  but  the  Good  Genius  of  die  North  ordered  it  so;  and  now 
diat  you  have  set  that  part  of  die  globe  right,  you  return  to  otivm  cum 
dignitate.  But  to  be  serious:  now  that  you  cannot  have  much  office 
business  to  do,  I  could  tell  you  what  to  do,  that  would  employ  von,  1 
should  think,  both  usefully  and  agreeably.  I  mean,  diat  you  should 
write  short  memoirs  of  that  bi.sy  scene,  in  which  you  have  been  enough 
concerned,  since  your  arrival  at  Hamburgh,  to  be  able  to  put  together 
authentic  facts  and  anecdotes.  I  do  not  know  wliether  you  wiu  give 
yourself  the  trouble  to  do  it  or  not ;  but  I  do  know,  that  if  you  wflK 
olim  hoe  numiniue  juvahiU  I  would  have  them  short,  but  oorreot  as 
to  facts  and  dates. 

I  have  told  Alt,  in  the  strongest  manner,  yotir  lamentations  for  the 
loss  of  the  House  ^f  Cassel,  et  il  en  /era  rapport  d  eon  Serinietime 
MaUre.    When  you  are  quite  idle,  (as  probably  you  may  be,  some  tiinr 
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this  samioer,)  why  should  you  not  ask  leave  to  ir  Ake  a  tour  to  Oasse. 
for  a  week?  which  would  certainly  be  granted  you  from  hence,  and 
which  would  he  looked  upon  as  a  bon  procMe  at  Cassel. 

The  King  of  Prussia  is  probably,  by  this  time,  at  the  gates  of  Vienna, 
making  the  Queen  of  Hungary  really  do,  what  Monsieur  de  Bellisle  only 
threatened ;  sign  a  peace  upon  the  ramparts  of  her  capital.  If  she  is 
obstinate,  and  will  not,  she  must  fly  either  to  Presburg  or  to  Inspruck, 
and  Vienna  must  fall.  But  I  think  he  will  offer  her  reasonable  con- 
ditions enough  for  herself;  and  I  suppose,  that,  in  that  case,  Oaunitz 
'  will  be  reasonable  enough  to  advise  her  to  accept  of  them.  What  turn 
would  the  war  take  then  ?  Would  the  French  and  Russians  carry  it  on 
without  her?  The  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Prince  of  Brunswick,  would 
soon  sweep  them  out  of  Germany.  By  this  time  too,  I  believe,  the 
French  are  entertained  in  America  with  the  loss  of  Cape  Breton ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  that,  Quebec ;  for  we  have  a  force  there  equal  to  both 
those  undertakings,  and  officers  there,  now,  that  will  execute,  what  Lord 

L never  would  so  much  as  attempt.     His  appointments  were  too 

considerable  to  let  him  do  anything  Uiat  might  possibly  put  an  end  to 
the  war.  Lord  Howe,  upon  seeing  plainly  that  he  was  resolved  to  do 
nothing,  had  asked  leave  to  return,  as  well  as  Lord  Oharles  Hay. 

We  have  a  great  expedition  preparing,  and  which  will  soon  be  ready 
to  sail  fn)m  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  fifteen  thousand  good  troops,  eighty  bat- 
tering cannons,  besides  mortars,  and  every  other  thing  in  abundance, 
fit  for  either  battle  or  siege.  Lord  Anson  desired,  and  is  appointed,  to 
command  the  fleet  employed  upon  this  expedition ;  a  proof  that  it  is  not 
a  trifling  one.  Conjectures  concerning  its  destination  are  infinite;  and 
the  most  ignorant  are,  as  usual,  the  boldest  ooi^ecturers.  If  I  form 
any  conjeoturea,  I  keep  them  to  myself,  not  to  be  disproved  by  the 
event ;  but,  in  truth,  I  form  none :  I  might  have  known,  but  would 
not. 

Everything  seems  to  tend  to  a  {>eace  next  winter:  our  success  in  Ame- 
rica, which  is  hardly  doubtf\il,  and  the  King  of  Prussia's  in  Glermany, 
which  is  as  little  &<>,  will  make  France  (already  sick  of  the  expense  of 
the  war)  very  tractable  for  a  peace.  I  heartily  wish  it :  for  though 
people's  heads  are  half  turned  witli  the  King  of  Prussia's  success,  and 
will  be  quite  turned,  if  we  have  any  in  America,  or  at  sea,  a  moderate 
peace  will  suit  us  better  than  this  immoderate  war  of  twelve  millions 
a-year. 

Domestic  affairs  go  Just  as  the^  did ;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Mr.  Pitt  Jog  on  like  man  and  wife;  that  is,  seldom  agreeing,  often 
quarrelling ;  but  by  mutual  interest,  upon  the  whole,  not  parting.  The 
latter,  I  am  told,  gains  grt)und  in  the  closet;  though  he  still  keeps  hit 
strength  in  the  House,  and  hb  popularity  in  the  public ;  or,  perhaps, 
because  of  that. 

Do  you  hold  your  resolution  of  visiting  your  dominions  of  Bremen 
and  Lubeck  this  summer?  If  you  do,  pray  take  the  trouble  of  inform- 
ing yourself  correctly  of  the  several  constitutions  and  customs  of  those 
places,  and  of  the  present  state  of  the  federal  union  of  the  Hanseatic 
towns :  it  will  do  you  no  harm,  nor  cost  you  much  trouble;  and  it  is 
«o  much  clear  gain  on  the  side  of  useful  knowledge. 
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I  am  now  settled  at  Blaokheath  for  the  samnier;  where  nnseasonaUe 
iVost  and  snow,  and  hot  and  parching  east  winds,  liave  destroyed  nil  my 
fmit,  and  almost  my  fruit-trees.  I  vegetate  myself  little  better  than 
they  do ;  I  crawl  abont  on  foot  and  on  horseback ;  read  a  great  detal« 
and  write  a  little;  and  am  very  much  yoors. 


LETTER  OOOXXXIV. 

Blickhbath,  ifayS^,  ITBSL     ' 

Mt  rxAB  Frisnd  :  I  have  no  letter  from  yoq  to  answer,  so  this  goes 
to  you  unprovoked.  But  a  propo$  of  letters;  you  have  had  great  honor 
done  von,  in  a  letter  from  a  fair  and  royal  hand,  no  less  than  that  of  her 
Uoyal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Oassel ;  she  has  written  ^our  panegyric 
to  her  sister.  Princess  Amelia,  who  sent  me  a  oomphment  upon  iU 
This  has  likewise  done  you  no  harm  with  the  King,  who  said  graoioas 
things  upon  that  occasion.  I  suppose  you  had  for  hor  Royal  Highness 
those  attentions,  which  I  wish  to  God  you  would  have,  in  due  propor- 
tions, for  every  body.  Tou  see,  by  this  instance,  tue  etfects  of  them ; 
they  are  always  repaid  with  interest  I  am  more  confinned  by  tliis  in 
thinking,  that,  if  yon  can  conveniently,  you  should  ask  leave  to  go  for  a 
week  to  Oassel,  to  return  your  thanks  for  all  favours  received. 

I  cannot  expound  to  myself  the  conduct  of  the  Russians.  There  must 
be  a  trick  in  tlieir  not  marching  with  more  expedition.  They  have  either 
had  a  sop  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  or  they  want  an  animating  dram  from 
France  and  Austria.  The  King  of  Prussians  conduct  always  explains 
itself  by  the  events ;  and,  within  a  very  few  days,  we  must  certainly  bear 
of  some  very  great  stroke  from  that  quarter.  I  think  I  never  in  my  life 
remember  a  period  of  time  so  big  with  great  events  as  the  present:  with- 
in two  months,  the  fate  of  the  House  of  Austria  will  probably  be  decided: 
within  the  same  space  of  time,  we  shall  certainly  hear  of  the  taking  of 
Oa)>e  Breton,  and  of  our  army^s  proceeding  to  Quebec:  within  a  few 
days,  we  shall  know  the  good  or  ill  snccess  of  our  great  expedition ;  for 
it  is  sailed ;  and  it  cannot  be  long  before  we  shall  hear  something  of  the 
Prince  of  Brunswick^s  operations,  from  whom  I  also  expect  good  things. 
If  all  these  things  turn  out,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  they  will, 
we  may  once,  in  onr  turn,  dictate  a  reasonable  peace  to  France,  who  now 
pays  seventy  per  cent,  insurance  upon  its  trade,  and  seven  per  eent.  for 
all  the  money  raised  for  the  service  of  the  year. 

Oomte  Bothmar  has  got  the  small-pox,  and  of  a  bad  kind.  Knip- 
hausen  diverts  himself  much  here;  he  sees  all  places  and  all  people,  and 
is  ubiquity  itself.  Mitchel,  who  was  much  threatened,  stays  at  last  at 
Berlin,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  Lady  *  *  *  is 
safely  delivered  of  a  son,  to  the  great  joy  of  that  noble  family.  The 
expression,  of  a  woman^s  iiaving  brought  her  husband  a  son,  seems  to  be 
a  propor  and  cautions  one;  for  it  is  never  said,  from  whence. 

1  was  going  to  ask  you  how  you  passed  your  time  now  at  Hamburgh, 
since  it  is  no  longer  the  seat  of  strangers  and  of  business;  bat  I  will 
not,  beoause  I  know  it  is  to  no  purpose.  You  have  sworn  n«it  to  VU 
me. 
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Sir  William  Stanhope  told  me,  that  yon  promised  to  send  hiin  some 
Old  Hock  firom  Hamburgh,  and  so  you  did— -not.  If  you  meet  with 
any  superlatively  good,  and  not  else,  pray  send  over  a  fintdr^  of  it,  and 
write  to  him.  I  shall  have  a  share  in  it.  But  unless  you  find  some, 
either  at  Hamburgh  or  at  Bremen,  uncommonly  and  almost  miraculously 
good,  do  not  send  any.    DM,    Yours. 


LETTER  COCXXXV. 

Blaokhbatb,  JbfM  IS,  1758. 

Mt  dkab  Fbishd:  The  secret  is  out;  St.  Milo  is  the  devoted  place. 
Our  troope  began  to  land  at  the  Bay  of  Gancale  the  5th,  without  any 
opposition.  We  have  no  farther  accounts  yet,  but  expect  some  everv 
moment.  By  the  plan  of  it,  which  I  have  seen,  it  is  by  no  means  a  weak 
place;  and  I  fear  there  will  be  many  hats  to  be  disposed  of,  before  it  is 
taken.  There  are  iu  the  port  above  thirty  privateers ;  about  sixteen  of 
their  own,  and  about  as  many  taken  from  us. 

Now  for  Africa,  where  we  have  had  great  success.  The  French  have 
been  driven  out  of  all  their  forta  and  settlements  upon  the  Gum  coast, 
and  upon  the  river  Senegal.  They  had  been  many  years  in  possession 
of  them,  and  by  them  annoyed  our  African  trade  exceedingly ;  which, 
by  the  way,  toute  proportion  garcUe^  is  the  most  lucrative  trade  we  have. 
The  present  booty  is  likewise  very  considerable,  in  gold  dust,  and  gum 
seneca;  which  is  very  valuable,  by  being  a  very  necessary  commodity, 
for  all  our  stained  and  printed  linens. 

Now  for  America.  The  least  sanguine  people  here  expect,  the  latter 
end  of  this  month  or  the  beginning  of  the  next,  to  have  the  account  of 
the  taking  of  Gape  Breton,  and  of  all  the  forts  with  hard  names  in  North 
America. 

Captain  Olive  has  long  since  settled  Asia  to  our  satisfaction ;  so  that 
three  parts  of  the  world  look  very  favourable  for  us.  Europe,  I  submit 
to  the  care  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick ; 
and  I  think  they  will  give  a  good  account  of  it.  France  is  out  of  luck, 
and  out  of  courage;  and  will,  I  hope,  be  enough  out  of  spirits  to  submit 
to  a  reasonable  peace.  By  reasonable,  I  mean  what  all  people  call  rea~ 
sellable  in  their  own  case;  an  advantageous  one  for  us. 

I  have  set  all  right  with  Munchausen ;  who  would  not  own  that  he 
was  at  all  offended,  and  said,  as  you  do,  that  his  daughter  did  not  stay 
long  enough,  nor  appear  enough  at  Hamburgh,  for  you  possibly  to  know 
that  she  was  there.  But  people  are  always  ashamed  to  own  the  little 
weaknesses  of  self-love,  which,  however,  all  people  feel  more  or  less. 
The  excuse,  I  saw,  pleased. 

I  will  send  you  your  anadrille  tables  by  the  first  opportunity,  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  Mr.  Mathias  here.  Felieeg  /au$t<»ju6  ainti  May 
yon  win  upon  them,  when  you  play  with  men ;  and  when  you  play  with 
women,  either  win,  or  know  why  you  lose. 

Miss  —  marries  Mr.  ■^—  next  week.  Who  proffen  Lovo,  proffer ^ 
Deathy  says  Weller  to  a  dwarf:  in  my  opinion,  the  conclusion  must  in- 
tfttiutly  chiwik  the  little  lady.    Admiral  ♦♦♦  marries  Lady  ♦♦♦;  t'lorv* 
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the  dangor,  if  danger  la,  will  be  on  the  other  side.  The  hd  j  has  wamed 
t  Oian  so  long,  that  she  now  componnds  for  half  a  one.    H^f  a  loaf -»— 

I  have  been  worse  since  my  last  letter;  bnt  am  now,  I  think,  recover- 
ing; tant  ca  la  cruch$  d  Veau  ; — and  I  have  been  there  very  often. 

Good  night.    I  am  faithfully  and  traly  yours. 


LETTER  COOXXXVI. 

BLAonnun,  Jwu  f7, 1798. 

Mt  dkab  FitnND :  Ton  either  have  received  already,  or  will  very  soon 
receive,  a  little  case  from  Amsterdam,  directed  to  you  at  Hamburgh.  It 
is  for  Princess  Amelia,  the  King  of  Prussians  sister,  and  contains  some 
books,  which  she  desired  Sir  Charles  Hotham  to  procure  her  from  En- 
gland, so  long  ago  as  when  he  was  at  Berlin :  he  sent  for  them  imme- 
diately;  but,  by  I  do  not  know  what  puzzle,  thev  wore  recommended  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Selwyn,  at  Paris,  who  took  such  care  of  them,  that  he 
kept  them  nfAr  three  years  in  his  warehouse,  and  has  at  last  sent  them 
to  Amsterdam,  from  whence  they  are  sent  to  you.  If  the  books  are  good 
for  any  thing,  they  must  be  considerably  improved,  by  having  seen  00 
much  of  tlte  world ;  but,  as  I  believe  they  are  English  books,  perhaps 
they  may,  like  English  ti*avellers,  have  seen  nobody,  bnt  the  several 
bankers  to  whom  they  were  consigned :  be  that  as  it  will,  I  think  yon 
had  best  deliver  tliem  to  Monsieur  Hecht,  the  Prussian  Minister  at  Ham- 
burgh, t<>  forward  to  her  Royul  Highness,  with  a  respectful  compliment 
from  yon,  which  you  will,  co  doubt,  turn  in  the  best  manner,  and  selon 
le  ban  ton  de  la  parfaitement  bonne  eompagnie. 

You  have  already  seen,  in  the  papers,  all  the  particulars  of  our  St. 
Malo^s  expedition,  so  I  say  no  more  of  that;  only  that  Mr.  Pittas  friends 
exult  in  tlie  destruction  of  three  French  ships  of  war,  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  privateers  and  trading  ships;  and  affirm,  that  it  stopped  the 
march  of  three-score  thousand  men,  who  were  going  to  join  tlie  Oorate 
de  Clerinont*s  army.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Fox  and  company  call  it 
breaking  windows  with  guineas;  and  apply  the  fable  of  the  Mountain 
and  the  Mouse.  The  next  object  of  our  fleet  was  to  be  the  bombarding 
of  Granville,  which  is  the  great  entrepdt  of  their  Newfoundland  fishery, 
and  will  be  a  considerable  loss  to  them  in  that  branch  of  their  trade. 
These,  you  will  perhaps  say,  are  no  great  matters,  and  I  sav  so  too;  but, 
at  least,  they  are  signs  of  life,  which  we  had  not  given  them  for  many 
years  before ;  and  will  shew  the  French,  by  our  invading  them,  that  we 
do  not  fear  their  invading  us.  Were  those  invasions,  in  fishing-boats 
from  Dunkirk,  so  terrible  as  they  were  artfully  represented  to  be,  the 
French  would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  executing  them,  while  our 
fleet,  and  such  a  considerable  part  of  our  army,  were  employed  npoL 
their  coast.    But  my  Lord  Ligonier  dos$  not  want  an  army  at  homo. 

Tte  Parliament  is  prorogued  by  a  most  gracious  speech  neither  by  nor 
fW)m  his  Mi\jesty,  who  was  too  tZJ  to  go  to  the  House;  the  Lords  and 
Gentlemen  are,  consequently,  most  of  Uiem,  gone  to  their  several  conn- 
ties,  to  do  (to  be  sure)  all  the  good  that  is  recommended  to  them  in  the 
speech.    London,  I  am  told,  is  now  very  empty,  for  I  cannot  say  so  from 
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knowledge).  I  regeUto  wholly  here.  I  walk  and  read  a  irreat  deal,  nde 
and  scribhle  a  little,  acoording  as  my  head  allows,  or  uiy  spirits  prompt; 
to  write  any  tiling  t<»lerable,  the  mind  most  be  in  a  natand,  proper  dis- 
position ;  provocatives,  in  rhat  case,  as  well  as  in  another,  will  only  pro- 
duce miserable,  abortive  performances. 

Now  that  yon  have  (as  1  snppose)  fnll  leisnre  enough,  I  wish  yon 
wonld  give  yourself  the  trouble,  or  rather  pleasure,  to  do  what  I  hinted 
to  you  some  time  ago ;  that  is,  to  write  short  memoirs  of  those  affairs 
which  have  either  gone  throngh  your  hands,  or  that  have  come  to  yoar 
certain  knowledge,  from  the  inglorious  battle  of  Hastenbeck,  to  the  still 
more  scandalous  Treaty  of  Neutrality.  Connect,  at  least,  if  it  be  by 
«ver  so  short  notes,  the  pieces  and  letters  which  yon  must  necessarily 
have  in  your  hands,  and  Uirow  in  the  autlientic  anecdotes  that  you  have 
probably  heard.  You  will  be  glad  when  you  have  done  it :  and  the 
reviving  past  ideas,  in  some  order  and  method,  will  be  an  infinite  com- 
fort to  yon  hereafter.  I  have  a  thousand  times  regretted  not  having 
done  so;  it  is  at  present  too  late  for  me  to  begin;  this  is  the  right  time 
for  you,  and  yonr  life  is  likely  to  be  a  busy  one.  Wonld  y«mng  men 
avAii  themselves  of  the  advice  and  experience  of  their  old  friends,  they 
wonld  find  the  utility  in  their  youth,  and  the  comfort  of  it  in  their  more 
advanced  age ;  but  they  seldom  consider  that,  and  you,  less  than  any 
body  I  ever  knew.    May  you  soon  grow  wiser  I    Adieu. 


JITTER  COOXXXVII. 

BukCKHBira,  JwM  80, 1156. 

Mt  dbab  FBisin>:  This  letter  follows  my  last  very  close;  but  I 
received  yours  of  the  15th  in  the  short  interval.  You  did  very  well 
not  to  buy  any  Rhenish,  at  the  exorbitant  price  yon  mention,  with- 
out farther  directions ;  for  both  my  brother  and  I  think  the  money 
better  than  the  wine,  be  the  wine  ever  so  'good.  We  will  content 
ournelves  with  our  stock  in  hand  of  humble  Rhenish,  of  about  three 
shillings  a-bt^ttle.  However,  pour  la  roHU  du  fait^  I  will  lay  out 
twelve  ducats,  for  twelve  bottles  of  the  wine  of  1665,  by  way  of  an 
eventual  cordial,  if  you  can  obtain  a  $€7iatu$  eonmltum  for  it.  I  am 
in  no  hurry  foi  it,  so  send  it  me  only  when  you  can  conveniently; 
well  packed  up  h^^ntend. 

You  will,  I  daresay,  have  leave  to  go  to  Oassel ;  and  if  you  do  p>, 
yon  will  perhaps  think  it  reasonable,  that  I,  who  was  the  adviser 
of  the  journey,  should  pay  Uie  expense  of  it.  I  think  so  too ;  and 
therefore,  if  you  go,  I  will  remit  the  £100  which  you  have  calcu- 
lated it  at.  You  will  find  the  House  of  Oassel  the  house  of  glad- 
ness ;  for  Hanau  is  already,  or  must  be  soon,  delivered  of  its  French 
guests. 

The  Prince  of  Branswick^s  victory  is,  by  all  the  skilful,  thonght  a 
ehsf  tTmuvre,  worthy  of  Tuienne,  Oond6,  or  the  most  illustrious  human 
butchers.  The  French  behaved  better  than  at  Rosbach,  especially  the 
Carabinien  Boyattx^  who  could  not  be  entatMS.  I  wish  the  siege  of 
Olmntz  well  over,  and  a  victory  after  it;  and  that,  with  good  news  from 
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Atnorloft,  which  I  think  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  o^  must  prooore  ■§ 
a  good  peace  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Prince  of  Prussians  death  te 
DO  pubho  misfortune:  there  was  a  jealonsy  and  alienation  between  the 
King  and  him,  which  could  never  have  been  made  op  between  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  crown  and  the  next  heir  to  it.  He  will  make  something 
of  his  nephew,  $^U  e$t  du  hoU  d<mt  on  en  fait.  He  is  young  enoagh 
to  forgive,  and  to  be  forgiven,  the  possession  and  the  expeotative,  at 
least  for  some  years. 
Adieu  I  I  am  unwell^  but  affectionately  yours. 


LETTKB  OOOXXXVIII. 

Blackbiath,  Jvfy  la,  17B8. 

Mt  dear  FteiBND :  Y'esterday  I  received  your  letter  of  ihe  4th ;  and 
my  last  will  have  informed  you  that  I  had  received  your  former,  con- 
cerning the  Rheni8h,  about  which  I  gave  you  instructions.  If  vtntcm 
Moselktnum  e$t  omni  tempore  eanum^  as  the  Chapter  of  Treves  asserts, 
what  must  this  vinum  Ehenanum  be,  from  its  superior  strength  and 
a^  ?    It  must  be  the  universal  panacea. 

Captain  Howe  is  to  sail  forthwith  somewhere  or  another,  with  about 
8,000  land  forces  on  board  him ;  and  what  is  much  more,  Edward  the 
White  Prince.  It  is  yet  a  secret  where  they  are  going;  but  I  think  it 
is  no  secret,  that  what  16,000  men  and  a  great  fleet  could  not  9o,  will 
not  be  done  by  8,000  men  and  a  much  sm^ler  fleet  About  8,500  horse, 
foot,  and  dragoons,  are  embarking,  as  fast  as  they  can,  for  Embden,  to 
reinforce  Prince  Ferdinand's  army;  late  and  few,  to  be  sure,  but  still 
better  than  never,  and  none.  The  operations  in  Moravia  go  on  slowly, 
and  Olmutz  seems  to  be  a  tough  piece  of  work ;  I  own  I  begin  to  be  in 
pain  for  the  King  of  Prussia ;  for  the  Russians  now  march  in  earnest 
and  Marshal  Daunts  army  is  ceitainly  superior  in  number  to  his.  Groa 
send  him  a  good  delivery ! 

Ton  have  a  Danish  army  now  in  your  neighborhood,  and  the>  say  a 
very  fine  one;  I  presume  you  will  go  to  see  it,  and,  if  you  do,  I  would 
ndvise  you  to  go  when  the  Danish  Monarch  comes  to  review  it  himself; 
pour  prendre  langve  de  ee  Seigneur,  The  rulers  of  the  earth  are  all 
worth  knowing;  they  suggest  moral  reflections :  and  the  respect  that 
one  naturally  has  for  Cod's  vicegerents  here  on  earth,  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  acquaintance  with  tliem. 

Tour  card-tables  are  gone,  and  they  inclose  some  suits  of  clothes,  and 
some  of  these  clothen  inclose  a  letter. 

Your  friend  I^y  *  *  is  gone  into  the  country  with  her  Lord,  to  nego- 
ciate,  coolly  and  at  leisure,  their  intended  separation.  My  Lady  insists 
upon  my  Lord's  dismissing  the  *  *  as  ruinous  to  his  fortune;  my  I/ord 
insist**,  in  his  turn,  upon  my  Lady's  dismissing  Lord**;  my  Lady 
replies,  that  that  is  unreasonable,  since  Lord  *  *  creates  no  ex|»ense  to 
the  family,  but  rather  the  contrary.  My  Lord  confesses,  that  there  is 
some  wei^t  in  this  argument :  but  then  pleads  sentiment :  my  Lady 
says,  a  fiddlestick  for  sentiment,  after  having  been  married  so  long 
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How  this  mfttter  wiU  end,  it  in  the  womD  of  time,  ntm  faU  €mU  Et* 
lenam. 

Too  did  yerj  well  to  write  a  oonmttilatory  letter  to  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand; snob  attentions  are  always  right,  and  always  repaid  in  some  way 
or  other. 

I  ara  glad  yon  hare  connected  your  negodations  and  anecdotes ;  and, 
I  hope,  not  with  yon  nsual  laconism.    Adien  I    Tours. 


LETTER  OOOXXXIX. 

BLAonnuLni,  AuffmM  1,  ITBI. 

Mt  DBAS  Fbund  :  I  think  the  Oonrt  of  Oassd  is  more  likely  to  make 
yon  a  second  visit  at  Hamburgh,  than  you  are  to  return  theirs  at  Gassel ; 
and  therefore,  till  that  matter  is  dearer,  I  shall  not  mention  it  to  Lord 
Uoldernesse. 

By  the  King  of  Prussia^  disappointment  in  Moravia,  by  the  approach 
of  the  Russians,  and  tlie  intended  march  of  Monsieur  de  Sonbize  to 
Ilanover,  the  waters  seem  to  me  to  be  as  much  troubled  as  ever.  J0 
toU  trh  noir  actuellement ;  1  see  swarms  of  Austrians,  French,  Imperi- 
alists, Swedes,  and  Russians,  in  all  near  four  hundred  thousand  men, 
surrounding  the  King  of  Prussia  and  Prince  Ferdinand,  who  have  about 
a  tliird  of  that  number.  Hitherto  they  have  only  buzzed,  but  now  I 
fear  they  will  stinff. 

Tiie  immediate  danger  of  this  country  is  being  drowned ;  for  it  has 
not  ceased  raining  these  three  months,  and  withal  is  extremely  cold. 
This  neither  agrees  with  me  in  itself  nor  in  its  consequences ;  for  it 
hinders  me  from  taking  my  necessary  exercise,  and  makes  me  very  un- 
well. As  my  head  is  always  the  part  offendinff,  and  is  so  at  present, 
I  will  not  do,  like  many  writers,  write  without  a  head ;  so  adien. 


LETTER  OOOXL. 

BLAoniAn,  Amffuti  89,1758. 

Mt  dxar  FnnND :  Tour  secretary's  last  letter  brought  me  the  good 
news  that  the  fever  bad  left  you,  and  I  will  believe  that  it  has :  but  a 
postscript  to  it,  of  only  two  lines,  under  your  own  hand,  would  have 
convinced  me  more  enectually  of  your  recovery.  An  intermitting'fever, 
in  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms,  would  surely  have  allowe<f  you  to 
have  written  a  few  lines  with  your  own  hand,  to  tell  mehow  you  were; 
and  till  I  receive  a  letter  (as  short  as  you  please)  from  you  yourself  I 
ihall  doubt  of  the  exact  truth  of  any  other  accounts. 

1  send  you  no  news,  because  I  have  none ;  Oape  Breton,  Oherbourg, 
&c.,  are  now  old  stories ;  we  expect  a  new  one  soon  from  Commodore 
Howe,  but  from  whence  we  know  not.  From  Germany  we  hope  for 
giKMl  news :  1  confess  I  do  not,  I  only  wish  it.  The  King  of  Prussia  i» 
inarched  to  fight  the  Russians,  and  I  believe  will  beat  them,  if  the} 
stand ;  but  what  then  ?    What  shall  he  do  next,  with  the  thr9e  hon 
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dred  tmd  focneora  tbovaaod  nen  now  aetaaDj  at  wofk  «|mmi  Un  t    Ha 
will  do  all  that  maa  can  do,  bat  at  last  il/mui  tmceamber. 

B«aeiDber  to  tliiak  joandf  leas  well  thao  yon  are,  ia  order  to  be 
qttite  so ;  be  Terj  regular,  rather  kmger  than  joa  seed;  and  tlten  tlieva 
will  be  no  danger  of  a  relapse.    God  bless  joa. 


LETTEBOOCXLL 

Mt  DBAS  Fhkkd  :  I  reoeived,  with  great  pleasore,  joor  letter  of  the 
i2d  Aognst;  for,  by  not  having  a  line  from  joa  in  yoar  secretary's  two 
letters,  I  sa^pect  that  yon  were  worse  than  be  eared  to  tell  me;  and  so 
far  I  was  in  the  right,  that  yonr  ferer  was  more  malignant  than  inter- 
mitting ones  generally  are,  which  seldom  confines  people  to  their  bed, 
or  at  most,  only  the  days  of  the  paroxysms.  Now  that,  thank  God,  yon 
are  well  again,  though  weak,  do  not  be  in  too  much  baste  to  be  beitter 
and  stronger:  lea^e  that  to  nature,  which,  at  roar  age,  will  restore  both 
yoor  health  and  strength  as  soon  as  she  shoold.  live  cool  fur  a  time^ 
and  rather  low,  instead  of  taking  what  they  call  heartening  things. 

Tonr  manner  of  making  presents  is  noble,  st  $ent  la  griUdeur  d'^ms 
tTun  preux  Chevalier.  ion  depredate  their  value  to  pretent  any 
retoms ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  a  wine  which  has  counted  so  many 
Syndiclbs  that  can  only  be  delivered  by  a  mnatMa  eonsuUuw^  and  is  the 
panacea  of  the  North,  should  be  sold  for  a  ducat  a  bottle.  Tbe  9}fJpkiwm 
of  the  Romans,  whicli  which  was  stored  up  in  the  public  magazines,  and 
only  divtributed  by  order  of  the  magistrate,  I  dare  say,  cost  more;  so 
tliat  1  am  convinced,  your  present  is  much  more  valuable  than  yon 
would  make  iL 

Here  I  am  interrupted,  by  receiving  your  letter  of  the  85th  past.  I 
am  glad  that  you  are  able  to  undertdce  your  journey  to  Bremen :  the 
motion,  the  air,  the  new  scene,  the  every  thing,  will  do  you  good,  pro- 
vided you  manage  yourself  discreetly. 

Your  bill  for  nfty  pounds  shall  certainly  be  accepted  and  paid ;  but,  an 
in  consdence  I  think  fifty  pounds  is  too  little,  for  seeing  a  live  Land- 
grave, and  espedally  at  Bremen,  which  this  whole  nation  knows  to  be  a 
very  dear  place,  I  shall,  with  your  leave,  add  fifty  more  to  it.  By  the 
way,  when  you  see  the  Princess  Royal  of  Gassel,  be  sure  to  tell  her  bow 
sen«»ibje  yiiu  are  of  the  £ivonrable  and  too  partial  testimony,  which  yon 
know  she  wrote  of  you  to  Princess  Amelia. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  had  the  victory,  which  you,  in  some  mea- 
sure foretold ;  and  as  he  has  taken  la  caime  militairty  I  presume  Jfs»> 
$ieur9  U$  Bumes  •orU  han  de  combat  pour  cette  eampagne ;  for,  paitU 
d'argent^  point  de  Suime^  is  not  truer  of  the  laudable  Helvetic  body, 
tiian  point  d^argent^  point  de  Rueee^  is  of  the  savages  of  the  Two  Rnsdas, 
ncit  even  excepting  the  Aatocratrice  of  them  both.  Serbelloni,  I  believeL 
stands  next  in  his  Prussian  Msijesty's  list  to  be  beaten;  that  is,  if  he  will 
stand ;  as  the  Prince  de  Sonbize  does  in  Prince  Ferdinand^a,  upon  tlie 
same  condition.  If  both  these  things  happen,  which  is  by  no  mean* 
improbable^  we  may  hope  for  a  toleral^  peace  this  winter;  for,  au  ImA 
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ij  fi$mpt9^  the  King  of  PniflsU  cannot  hold  out  another  year;  and 
tlierefore  he  should  make  the  hest  of  these  favourable  events,  by  way 
negooiation. 

1  think  I  have  written  a  great  deal,  with  an  actual  giddiness  oi  heal 
upon  me.    So  Adieu. 

I  am  (^  yon  have  received  my  letter  of  the  Ides  of  July. 


LETTER  CCXDXLII. 

BLAomiTM,  8$p44mb4r  8, 1796. 

Mt  dkab  FBixin>:  This  letter  shall  be  short,  being  only  an  explanatory 
note  upon  my  last;  for  I  am  not  learned  enough,  nor  yet  dull  enough,  to 
make  my  comment  much  longer  than  my  text,  I  told  you  then,  in  my 
former  letter,  that,  with  your  leave,  (which  I  will  suppose  granted,)  I 
would  add  fitty  pounds  to  your  draught  for  that  sum ;  now,  lest  yon 
should  misunderstand  this,  and  wait  for  the  remittance  of  that  addi- 
tional fifty  from  hence,  know  then  my  meaning  was,  that  you  should 
likewise  draw  upon  me  for  it  when  you  please;  which  I  presume,  will 
be  more  convenient  to  you. 

Let  the  pedants,  whose  business  it  is  to  believe  lies,  or  the  poets, 
whose  trade  it  is  to  invent  them,  match  tlie  King  of  Prussia  with  a  hero 
in  ancient  or  modem  story,  if  they  can.  He  disgraces  history,  and  makes 
one  give  some  credit  to  romances.  Oalprenede's  Jnba  does  not  now  seem 
so  absurd  as  formerly. 

I  have  been  extremely  ill  this  whole  summer;  but  am  now  sometliing 
better.  However,  I  perceive,  que  Vesprit  et  le  corps  baisaent ;  the  former 
is  the  last  thing  that  anybody  will  tell  me,  or  own  when  I  tell  it  them ; 
but  I  know  it  is  true.    Adieu. 

LETTER  OOOXLIII. 

l^OKiBAn,  SepUmbm-  n,  ITSS. 

Mt  dkab  Frtend  :  I  have  received  no  letter  from  you  since  you  left 
Hamburgh ;  I  presume  that  you  are  perfectly  recovered,  but  it  might 
not  have  been  improper  to  have  told  me  so.  I  am  very  far  from  being 
recovered ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  worse  and  worse,  weak'<)r  and  weaker 
every  day ;  for  which  reason  I  shall  leave  this  nlaoe  iieit  Monday,  and 
set  out  for  Bath  a  few  days  afterwards.  I  should  not  ta\e  <i]l  this  trou- 
ble merely  to  prolong  the  fag  end  of  a  life,  from  which  I  oin  expect  no 
pleasure,  and  others  no  utility ;  but  the  cure,  or  at  least  the  mitigation, 
of  those  physical  ills  which  make  that  life  a  load  while  it  does  last,  is 
worth  any  trouble  and  attention. 

We  are  come  off  but  scurvily  from  our  second  attempt  iifML  Pt.  Malo ; 
it  is  our  last  for  this  season ;  and,  in  my  mind,  should  be  our  Wt  for- 
ever, unless  we  were  to  send  so  great  a  sea  and  land  force  as  to  pive  us 
a  mural  certainty  of  taking  some  place  of  great  i  nportance,  aneh  a« 
Brest,  Ruch^ort,  or  Tonlon. 
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Ifonsiear  Maneliansen  embarked  yesterday,  as  be  sdd,  Ibr  Prince 
Ferd'mand^s  army ;  bnt  as  it  is  not  generally  thongbt  that  his  military 
skill  can  be  of  any  great  use  to  that  Prince,  people  coigectore  that  his 
bnsiness  mast  be  of  a  very  different  nature,  and  snspect  separate  nego- 
ciations,  nentralities,  and  what  not.  Kniphansen  does  not  relish  it  in 
the  least,  and  is  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  reasons  that  have  been 
given  him  for  it.  Before  he  can  arrive  there,  I  reckon  that  somethini^ 
decisive  will  have  passed  in  Saxony;  if  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  he  is  crushed ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  should  get  a  com* 
olete  victory  (and  he  does  not  get  half  victories)  over  the  Austrians,  tlie 
innter  ma^'  probably  produce  him  and  us  a  reasonable  peace.  I  look 
jpon  Rurisia  as  hort  de  eomhat  for  some  time ;  France  is  certanly  sick  of 
the  war ;  under  an  nnambitions  King,  and  an  incapable  Ministry,  if  there 
is  one  at  all :  and,  unassisted  by  those  two  powers,  the  Empress  Qneen 
had  better  be  quiet.  Were  any  other  man  in  the  situation  of  tlie  King 
of  Prussia,  1  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  mined ;  but  he  is  such 
a  prodigy  of  a  man,  that  I  will  only  say,  1  fear  he  will  be  mined.  It  is 
by  this  time  decided. 

Your  Oassel  court  at  Bremenis,  I  doubt,  not  very  splendid ;  money  must 
be  wanting:  but,  however,  I  daresay  their  table* is  always  good,  for  the 
Landgrave  is  a  gourmand;  and  as  you  are  domestic  there,  you  may  be  ao 
too,  and  recruit  your  loss  of  flesh  from  your  fever :  but  do  not  recruit 
too  fast.    Adieu. 


LETTER  OOOXLIV. 

Mt  dkar  Ffiend:  1  am  sorry  to  find  that  you  had  a  return  of  yonr 
fever ;  but  to  say  the  tmth,  you  in  some  measure  deserved  it,  for  not 
carrying  Dr.  Middleton^s  bark  and  prescription  with  you.  I  foresaw 
that  you  would  think  yourself  cured  too  soon,  and  gave  you  warning 
of  it;  but  bygones  are  bygones^  as  Ghartres,  when  he  was  dying,  said  of 
his  sins ;  let  us  look  forwards.  Ton  did  very  pradently  to  return  to 
Hamburgh,  to  good  bark,  and,  I  hope,  a  good  physician.  Make  all  sare 
there  before  you  stir  from  thence,  notwithstanding  the  requests  or  com* 
mands  of  all  the  Princesses  in  Europe:  I  mean  a  month  at  least,  taking 
the  bark  even  to  supererogation,  that  is,  some  time  longer  than  Dr. 
Middleton  requires ;  for,  I  presume,  you  are  got  over  your  childbhneas 
about  tastes,  and  are  sensible  that  your  health  deserves  more  attention 
than  your  palate.  When  you  shall  be  thus  re-established,  I  approve 
of  your  returning  to  Bremen ;  and  indeed  yon  cannot  well  avoid  it,  both 
with  regard  to  yonr  promise,  and  to  the  distinction  with  which  you 
have  been  received  by  the  Oassel  family. 

Now  to  the  other  part  of  your  letter.  Lord  Holderaesse  has  been 
extremely  civil  to  you,  in  sending  you,  all  under  his  own  hand,  snch 
obliging  offers  of  his  service.  The  hint  is  plain,  that  he  will  (in  case 
you  desire  it),  procure  you  leave  to  come  home  for  some  time;'  so 
that  the  single  question  is,  Whether  you  should  desire  it  or  not,  now. 
It  will  be  two  months  before  you  can  possibly  undertake  the  journey 
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wLether  by  sea  or  by  land,  and  eitber  way  it  wonld  be  a  tronblesoroe  and 
dangeroos  one  for  a  €<mt(ue$eent^  in  the  rigoar  of  the  month  of  NoTem- 
ber;  yon  could  drink  no  mineral  waters  here  in  that  season,  nor  are 
any  mine**al  watei's  proper  in  yoar  case,  being  all  of  them  heating, 
except  Se^.tbr^s;  then,  what  would  do  you  more  harm  than  all  modi- 
ctnes  oouM  do  you  good,  would  be  the  pestilential  vapours  of  the  House 
of  CkMnmons,  in  long  and  crowded  days,  of  which  there  will  probably 
be  many  this  session;  where  your  attendance,  if  here,  will  necessarily 
be  required.  I  compare  St.  Stephen's  Chape!,  upon  those  days,  to  ia 
Grotta  del  Cam, 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  war  now,  negociattons  will  cer- 
tainly be  stirring  all  the  winter,  and  of  those,  the  northern  ones,  you 
are  sensible,  are  not  the  least  important ;  in  these,  if  at  Hamburgh,  you 
will  probably  have  your  share,  and  perhaps  a  meritorious  one.  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  I  would  advise  you  to  write  a  very  civil  letter  to 
Lord  Holdernesse ;  and  to  tell  him,  that  though  you  cannot  hope  to  be 
of  any  use  to  his  M^^jesty's  affairs  anywhere,  yet,  in  the  present  unset- 
tled state  of  the  North,  it  is  possible  that  unforeseen  accidents  may 
throw  in  your  way  to  be  of  some  little  service,  and  that  you  would  not 
willingly  be  out  of  the  way  of  those  accidents ;  but  that  you  shall  be 
most  extremely  obliged  to  his.  Lordship,  if  he  will  procure  you  his 
M4\jesty's  gracious  permission  to  return  for  a  few  months  in  the  springy 
when  probably  affairs  will  be  more  settled  one  way  or  another.  \¥hen 
things  tend  nearer  to  a  settlement,  and  tliat  Gkrmany,  from  the  want 
of  monr y  or  men,  or  both,  breathes  peace  more  than  war,  I  shall  solicit 
BurrisL*s  ooramission  for  yon,  which  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  ones 
In  his  Mtgesty's  gift;  and  I  shall  by  no  means  despair  of  success.  Now 
]  have  given  you  my  opinion  upon  this  affair,  which  does  not  make  a 
difference  of  above  three  months,  or  four  at  most,  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  mean  to  force  your  own,  if  it  sliould  happen  to  be  different 
from  mine;  but  mine.  I  think,  is  more  both  for  your  health  and  TOur 
interest  However,  ao  as  you  please;  may  you  in  this,  and  everything 
else,  do  for  the  besti     So  God  bless  you  I 


LETTER  OOOXLV. 

Mt  diab  Frisnd:  I  received  by  the  same  post  your  two  letters  of 
the  29th  past,  and  of  the  8d  instant  The  last  tells  me  that  yon  are 
perfectly  recovered^  and  your  resolution  of  going  to  Bremen  in  three 
or  four  days  proves  it;  for  surely  you  would  not  undertake  that  jour* 
nej  a  second  time,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year,  without  feeling  your 
health  solidly  restored ;  however,  in  all  events,  I  hope  you  have  taken  a 
provision  of  good  bark  with  you.  I  think  your  attention  to  her  Royal 
Highness  may  be  of  use  to  you  here;  and  indeed  all  attentions,  to  all 
sorts  of  people,  are  always  repaid  in  some  way  or  other ;  though  real 
obligations  are  not.  For  instanee.  Lord  Titchneld,  who  has  been  with 
you  at  Hamburgh,  has  written  an  account  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Portland,  who  are  here,  of  the  civilities  you  showed  him,  with  wbiok 
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ke  is  nmeh  pleftsec ,  and  th^  delighted.  At  this  rate,  if  j6u  di>  aot 
tslce  oare,  yoa  will  get  the  uninAiily  reputation  of  a  weU-bfod  man; 
and  Tonr  countryman,  John  Trott^  will  disown  you. 

I  haye  reoeiyed,  and  tasted  of  your  present;  which  is  a  trh  grmnd 
tifiy  but  more  cordii^  to  the  stomach  Uian  pleasant  to  the  palate.  I 
keep  it  as  phvsio,  only  to  take  occasionally,  in  little  disorders  of  mj 
stomach ;  and  in  those  cases,  I  believe  it  is  wholesomer  than  stronger 
cordials. 

1  have  been  now  here  a  fortnight ;  and  thoush  I  am  rather  better 
ihan  when  I  came,  I  am  still  far  from  well.  My  head  is  giddier  than 
becomes  a  head  of  my  age;  and  my  stomach  has  not  reoovered  its 
retentive  fkculty.  Leaning  forwards,  particularly  to  Write,  doee  aot  at 
present  agree  With    Tours. 


LETTER   OCOXLVL 

Bati,  Oekh&r  IS,  t7B8. 

Mt  deab  FRiKfD :  Your  letter  ha^  quieted  my  alarms;  for  I  find  by 
it^  that  you  are  as  well  recovered  as  you  could  be  in  so  short  a 
time.  It  is  your  business  now,  to  keep  yourself  well,  by  scrupulously 
following  Dr.  Middleton's  directions.  He  seems  to  be  a  rational  and 
knowing  man.  Soap  and  steel  are,  unquestionably,  the  proper  medi- 
cines for  your  case ;  but  as  they  are  alteratives,  you  must  take  them  for 
a  very  long  time,  six  months  at  least;  and  tlien  drink  chalybeate 
waters.  1  am  fully  persuaded,  that  this  was  your  original  oomplaint  in 
Oarniola,  which  those  ignorant  physicians  called,  in  their  jargooL 
ArthritU  vaga^  and  treat^  as  such.  But  now  that  the  true  cause  of 
your  illness  is  discovered,  I  flatter  myself  that,  with  time  and 
patience  on  your  part,  you  will  be  radically  cured;  but,  I  repeat  it 
again,  it  must  be  b^  a  long  and  uninterrupted  course  of  those  alterative 
medicines  above  mentioned.  They  have  no  tasle;  but  if  they  had  a 
bad  one,  I  will  not  now  suppose  you  such  a  child,  as  to  1^  the  froward- 
ness  of  your  palate  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  recovery  or  enjoy- 
ment of  health.  The  latter  deserves  the  utmost  attention  of  the  most 
rational  man ;  the  fonner  is  the  only  {M-oper  object  of  the  care  of  a 
dainty,  frivolous  woman. 

The  run  of  luck,  which  some  time  ago  we  were  in,  seems  now  to  be 
turned  against  us*.  Oberg  is  completely  routed ;  his  Prussian  Mi^ty  was 
surprised  ^which  I  am  surprised  at),  and  had  rather  the  worst  of  it.  I  am 
in  soTne  pain  for  Prince  Ferdinand,  as  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  tlie  detach- 
ment from  Mar^chal  de  Oontade^s  anny,  which  enabled  Prince  Sonbice 
to  beat  Oberg,  will  immediately  return  to  the  grand  armv,  and  then  it 
will  be  inflnitely  superior.  Nor  do  I  see  where  Prince  t*erdrnand  can 
take  his  winter  quarters,  unless  he  retires  to  Hanover;  and  that  I  de 
not  take  to  be  at  present  the  land  of  Canaan.  Our  second  expeditioa 
CO  St.  Maio,  I  cannot  call  so  much  an  unlucky,  as  an  ill -conducted  one . 
as  was  also  Abercrombie^s  affair  in  America.  Mais  il  n^y  a  pa$  ii 
petite  perte  qui  retient  souvent:  and  all  these  accidents  put  togethei 
ihake  a  considerable  torn  total. 
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I  have  liDiiad  ao  little  gt^  by  tfaeoe  waters,  that  I  do  not  iittnd  tfi 
<taj  here  aliove  a  wedc  loager;  aad  then  remove  my  erasy  body  to 
Loodon,  which  is  the  most  oonyenieot  place  eitiier  to  live  or  die  in. 

i  cannot  eipect  active  health  any  where;  yon  may,  with  commoo 
eare  and  prudence,  effect  it  everywhere ;  and  Qod  grant  that  yon  may 
have  itl    Adieu. 

LETTER   OCOXLVn. 


r,tl,17i6L 

Mr  DSA.B  FbIknd  :  Ton  did  well  to  think  of  Prince  Ferdinand'a  rib- 
band, which  I  confess  I  did  not;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  you  thinking  so 
far  beforehand.  It  would  be  a  pretty  commission,  and  I  will  aecingere 
me  to  procure  it  to  yon.  The  only  competition  I  fear,  is  that  of  OenenU 
Torke,  in  case  Prince  Ferdinand  shonld  pass  any  time  with  his  brother 
at  the  Hagne,  which  is  not  unlikely,  since  he  cannot  go  to  Brunswick 
to  his  eldest  brother,  upon  account  of  their  shnulated  quarrel. 

I  fear  the  piece  is  at  an  end  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  he  may  sav 
ilieet;  I  am  sure  he  may  personally  say  plavdite.  Warm  worK 
is  expected  this  session  of  Parliament,  about  continent  and  no  conti- 
nent ;  some  think-Mr.  Pitt  too  continent,  others  too  little  so;  but  a  lit- 
tle time,  as  the  newspapers  most  prudently  and  truly  observe,  will  dear 
up  these  matters. 

The  King  has  been  ill ;  but  his  illness  is  terminated  in  a  good  fit  of 
the  gout,  with  which  he  is  still  confined.  It  was  generally  thouglit  that 
he  would  have  died,  and  for  a  very  good  reason ;  for  the  oldest  lion  in 
the  Tower,  much  about  the  King's  a^e,  died  a  fortnight  ago.  This 
extravagancy,  I  can  assure  you,  was  believed  by  many  above  peuple.  So 
wild  and  capricious  is  the  human  mind  I 

Take  care  of  your  health,  as  much  as  you  can ;  for,  to  he^  or  not  to  5«, 
is  a  question  of  much  less  importance,  in  my  mind,  than  to  be  or  not  to 
be  welL    Adieu. 

LETTER  OOOXLVin. 

Vt  DitAs  FsffeKD:  It  is  a  great  while  since  I  heard  from  you,  but 
I  hopo  that  good,  not  ill  health,  has  been  the  occasion  of  this  i41ence :  I 
will  suppose  you  have  been,  or  are  still  at  Bremen,  and  engrossed 
by  your  Ilessian  friends. 

Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  is  most  certainly  to  have  thegarter, 
and  I  think  I  have  secured  you  the  honour  of  putting  it  on.  When  I 
say  $eeured^  I  mean  it  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  should  alwi^  be 
understood  at  oourts,  and  that  is,  inteeurdy  ;  I  have  a  promise,  but 
that  is  not  caution  bourgeoise.  In  all  events,  do  not  mention  it  to  any 
mortal,  l)ecause  tliere  is  always  a  degree  of  ridicule  that  attends  Ji  dis- 
appointment, though  often  very  unjustly,  if  the  expectation  was  reason- 
ably gnmnded :  liowever,  it  is  certainly  most  prudent  not  to  communis 
eatOi  p*/eoiatnrely,  one's  hopes  or  one'-s  fears.    I  cannot  tell  yon  when 
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Priiioe  Ferdinand  will  have  it;  thongh  there  are  so  many  candidates  for 
the  other  two  yacant  garters,  that  I  believe  he  will  have  his  soon,  and 
by  himself;  the  others  must  wait  till  a  third,  or  rather  a  fourth  vacancy. 
J/>rd  Rockingham  and  Lord  Holdemesse  are  sccare.  Lord  Temple 
poshes  strongly,  but,  I  believe,  is  not  secure.  This  commission  for 
dubbing  a  knight,  and  so  distinguished  a  one,  will  be  a  very  agrueabte  and 
creditable  one  for  you,  et  ilfaut  wnis  en  aequitter  gcUamment,  In  the 
days  of  ancient  chivalry,  people  were  very  nice  who  they  would 
be'knighted  by :  and,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  Francis  the  First  would  only 
be  knighted  by  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  qui  itoitpreux  Chevalier  et  eane 
revroehe  ;  and  no  doubt  but  it  will  be  recorded,  data  lee  arehivee  de  la 
Maieon  de  Brunewieh^  that  Prince  Ferdinand  received  Uie  honour  of 
knighthood  from  your  hands. 

The  estimates  for  the  expenses  of  the  year  1759  are  made  up ;  I  have 
seen  them ;  and  what  do  you  think  they  amount  to  ?  No  less  than 
twelve  millions  three  hundred  thousand  pounds:  a  most  incredible  sum, 
and  yet  already  subscribed,  and  even  more  offered  I  The  unanimity  in 
the  House  of  Gonmiona,  in  voting  such  a  sum,  and  such  forces,  both  b^ 
sea  and  land,  is  not  the  less  astonishing.  This  is  Mr.  Pittas  doing,  and 
it  is  marvellofu  in  our  eyee. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  notbinff  more  to  do  this  year ;  and,  the 
neit,  he  must  begin  where  he  has  left  oflT.  I  wish  he  would  employ 
t\\\6  winter  in  concluding  a  separate  peace  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony; 
which  would  give  him  more  elbow-room,  to  act  against  France  and  the 
Queen  of  Hungary,  and  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Diet,  and  the  army  of  the  empire;  for  then  no  estate  of  the  empire 
would  be  invaded  by  a  co-estate,  and  France,  the  faithful  and  disin- 
terested guarantee  of  the  Treatv  of  Westphalia,  would  have  no  pretence 
to  continue  its  armies  there.  I  should  think  that  his  Polish  Mi^esty, 
and  his  Governor.  Oomte  Brfthl,  must  be  pretty  weary  of  being  fugi- 
tives in  Poland,  where  they  are  hated,  and  of  being  ravaged  in  Saxony. 
This  rinerie  of  mine,  I  hope  will  be  tried,  and  I  wish  it  may  succeed. 
GkK)d  night,  and  GKmI  bless  you  I 


LETTER  OOOXLIX. 

Mt  psab  FRn»n>:  Molti  efeliei,  and  I  have  done  upon  that  sul^ecti 
one  truth  being  fair,  upon  the  most  lying  day  in  the  whole  year. 

I  have  now  before  me  your  last  letter  of  the  21»t  December,  which  I 
am  glad  to  find  is  a  bill  of  health :  but,  however,  do  not  presume  too 
much  upon  it,  but  obey  and  honour  your  physician,  **  that  thy  days  may 
be  long  in  the  land." 

Since  my  last,  I  have  heard  nothing  more  concerning  the  ribband ; 
but  I  take  it  for  granted  it  will  be  disposed  of  soon.  By  the  way^  upon 
reflection,  I  am  not  sure  that  anybody  but  a  knight  can,  according  to 
form,  be  employed  to  make  a  knight.  I  remember  that  Sir  Clement 
Ootterel  was  sent  to  Holland,  to  dubb  the  late  Prince  of  Orange,  only 
because  he  was  a  knight  himself;  and  I  know  that  the  prozka  of 
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knigbtSy  who  cannot  attend  their  own  installations,  most  always  be 
knights.  This  did  not  occur  to  rae  before,  and  perhaps  will  not  to  the 
person  wLo  was  to  recommend  yon:  I  am  sure  I  will  not  stir  it;  and  I 
only  mention  it  now,  that  yon  may  be  in  all  events  prepared  for  the 


disappointment,  if  it  should  happen. 
G  ♦  ♦  is  ezceediiifl' 


ngly  flattered  with  your  account,  that  three  thou- 
sand of  his  countrymen,  all  as  little  as  himself  should  be  thought  a 
sufficient  gpiard  upon  three-and-twenty  thousand  of  all  the  nations  in 
Europe ;  n4>t  that  he  thinks  himself,  by  any  means,  a  little  man,  for 
for  when  lie  would  describe  a  tall  handsome  man,  he  raises  himself  up 
at  least  half  an  inch  to  represent  him. 

The  private  news  from  Hamburg  is,  that  his  Mfjesty's  Resident  there 
is  wound] ly  in  love  with  Madame  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ ;  if  this  iJe  true,  God  send 
him,  rather  than  her,  a  good  delivery  /  She  must  be  StrenrUe  at  this 
season,  and  therefore  I  think  you  should  be  so  too :  so  draw  upon  me  as 
soon  as  you  please,  for  one  hundred  pounds. 

Here  is  nothing  hew,  except  the  unanimity  with  which  the  Parlia- 
ment gives  away  a  dozen  of  millions  sterling;  and  the  unanimity  of  the 
public  is  as  great  in  approving  of  it,  which  has  stifled  the  usual  politi- 
cal and  polemical  argumentations. 

Cardinal  Bernis^s  disgrace  is  as  sudden,  and  hitherto  as  little  under- 
stood, as  his  elevation  was.  I  have  seen  his  poems,  printed  at  Paris, 
not  by  a  friend,  I  dai*e  say ;  and  to  judge  by  them,  I  humbly  conceive 
his  Eminency  is  a  p  y.  I  will  say  nothing  of  that  excellent  head- 
piece that  made  him  and  unmade  him  in  the  same  month,  except 
O  King^  live  for  ever. 

Good  night  to  you.  whoever  you  pass  it  with. 


LETTER  OOOL. 

LoiTDOB,  February  %  17M. 

Mt  dsab  Fhiend  :  I  am  now  (what  I  have  very  seldom  been)  twc 
letters  in  your  debt :  the  reason  was,  that  my  head,  like  many  other 
heads,  has  frequently  taken  a  wrong  turn ;  in  which  case,  writing  \h 
painftil  to  me,  and  therefore  cannot  be  very  pleasant  to  my  readers. 

I  wish  you  would  (while  you  have  so  good  an  opportunity  as  you 
have  at  Hamburgh)  make  yourself  perfectly  master  of  that  dull  but 
very  useful  knowledge,  the  course  of  exchange,  and  the  causes  of  its 
almost  perpetual  variations ;  the  value  and  relation  of  different  coins, 
the  specie,  the  banco,  usances,  agio,  and  a  thousand  other  particulars. 
Ton  may  with  ease  learn,  and  you  will  be  very  glad  when  you  have 
learned  them ;  for,  in  your  business,  that  sort  of  knowledge  will  often 
prove  necessary 

I  hear  nothing  more  of  Prince  Ferdinand*s  garter:  that  he  will  have 
one  is  very  certain;  but  when,  I  believe,  is  very  uncertain;  all  th* 
other  postulants  wanting  to  be  dubbed  at  the  same  time,  which  cannot 
be,  &<i  there  is  not  ribband  enough  for  them. 

It  the  Russians  move  in  time,  and  in  earnest,  there  will  be  an  end  oi 
OUT  hopes  and  of  our  armies  in  Germany :  three  such  mill-stones  as  Rm^ 
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•it,  Fnme<s  sod  Austria,  most,  fooner  or  later,  in  the  oevnM  o#  tlia 
Tear,  grind  Ids  Praasian  Mi^eetj  down  to  a  mere  Margrave  of  Branden- 
burgh.  But  1  have  always  some  hopes  of  a  cbaiige  under  a  Quiutreky  '* 
where  whim  and  humour  commonly  prevail.  n9ao\i  very  seldom,  and 
then  only  by  a  lacky  mistake. 

I  expeot  tlie  incomparable  fair  one  of  Hamburgh,  that  prodfg}  of 
beauty,  and  paragon  of  good  sense,  who  has  enslaved  your  mind,  and 
inflamed  your  heart  If  she  is  as  well  ktrmtnU  as  you  say  she  shall,  you 
will  be  soon  out  of  her  chains ;  for  I  have,  by  long  experience,  found 
women  to  be  like  Telepbus^s  spear,  if  one  end  kills,  the  other  cures. 

There  never  was  so  quiet,  nor  so  silent  a  session  of  Parliament  as  the 

S resent;  Mi.  Pitt  declares  only  what  he  would  have  them  do,  and  they 
o  it  nem%n4  eontradieente^  Mr.  Viner  only  expected. 
Duchess  Hamilton  is  to  be  married,  to-moirow,  to  Colonel  Garopbell, 
the  son  of  General  Campbell,  who  will  some  day  or  other  be  Duke  of 
Argyle,  and  have  the  estate.  She  refused  the  Duke  of  B  r  for  him. 
Here  is  a  report,  but  I  believe  a  very  groundless  one,  that  your  old 
acquaintance,  the  fair  Madame  C  ■  '  o,  is  run  away  from  her  husband, 
with  a  jeweller,  that  itrminei  her,  and  is  come  over  here;  but  I  daresay 
it  is  some  mistake,  or  perhaps  a  lie.    Adieu  I    God  bless  you  I 


LETTER   CCCLI. 

LovDOV,  Februaty  S7, 1T09. 

Mt  deab  Fbibnd  :  Tn  your  last  letter,  of  the  7th,  you  accuse  me, 
most  unjustly,  of  being  in  arrears  in  my  correspondence ;  whereas,  if 
.our  epistolary  accounts  were  fairly  liquidated,  I  believe  you  would  be 
brought  in  considerably  debtor.  I  do  not  see  how  any  of  my  letters 
to  you  can  miscarry,  unless  your  office-packet  miscarries  too,  for  I 
always  send  them  to  the  office.  Moreover,  I  might  have  a  justifiable 
excuse  for  writing  to  you  seldomer  than  usual,  for  to  be  sure  there 
never  was  a  period  of  time,  in  the  middle  of  a  winter,  and  the  Par- 
liament sitting,  that  supplied  so  little  matter  for  a  letter.  Near  twelva 
millions  have  been  granted  tiiis  year,  not  only  nemins  ccntradUerUs^ 
but,  nomine  quicquSi  dieenU,  The  proper  officers  bring  in  the  esti* 
mates;  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  they  are  necessary  and  frugal; 
the  members  go  to  dinner,  and  leave  Mr.  West  and  Mr.  Martin  to 
do  the  rest. 

I  presume  you  have  seen  the  little  poem  of  the  Country  Lass,  by 
Poame  Jenyns,  for  it  was  in  tlie  Chronicle;  as  was  also  an  answer 
to  it,  from  the  Monitor.  They  are  neither  of  them  bad  performances; 
the  first  is  the  neatest,  and  the  plan  of  the  second  has  the  most  in- 
vention. I  send  you  none  of  those  piice$  volantei  in  my  letters, 
because  they  are  all  printed  in  one  or  other  of  the  newspapers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Chronicles;  and  I  suppose  that  yon  and  others  have 
all  those  papers  amongst  yon  at  Hamburgh ;  in  which  case  it  would 
be  only  putting  you  to  the  uuaecessary  expense  of  double  postage. 

*  tttirtd  Urom  the  Qrtk  wv  i  lVv9,  t  womu,  utA  mmum  hmtS^  fvntnmni* 
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I  iliMl  fon  ftfe  sangnine  about  the  King  of  Prussia  this  joar:  I  |Uow 
his  armj  will  be  what  you  say  ;  bat  w])at  will  that  be  vu-d-vii  French, 
AustriaDs,  Inipenalists,  Swedes,  and  Rassians,  who  must  amount  to 
more  than  double  that  nnmberf  Were  the  inequality  less,  I  would 
allow  for  the  King  of  Prussians  being  so  much  ip$e  agmen  as  pretty 
nearly  to  balance  the  account.  In  war,  numbers  are  generally  my 
omens ;  and,  I  confess,  that  in  Gennany  they  seem  not  happy  ones  this 
Tear.  In  America,  I  think,  we  are  sure  of  success,  and  great  success; 
put  how  we  shall  be  able  to  strike  a  balance,  as  they  call  it,  between 
good  success  there,  and  ill  success  upon  the  continent,  so  as  to  come  at 
a  peace,  is  more  than  I  can  discover. 

jLady  Chesterfield  makes  you  her  compliments,  and  thanks  you  for 
your  offer ;  but  declines  troubling  von,  being  discouraged  by  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  Madame  Munchansen^s  and  Miss  Chetwynd^s  commissions,  tlie 
former  for  beef,  and  the  latter  for  gloves ;  neither  of  which  have  yet 
been  execute,  to  the  dissatls&ction  of  both.    Adieu. 


LETTER  OOOLII. 

LovDOH,  March  1«,  1709. 

Mt  dhab  FsmrD:  I  have  now  yonr  letter  of  the  20th  past  lying  be- 
fore mc^  by  which  you  despond,  in  my  opinion  too  soon,  of  dubbing 
your  Prince ;  for  he  most  certainly  will  have  the  garter ;  and  he  will  as 
probably  have  it  before  the  campaign  opens,  as  after.  His  campaign 
must,  I  doubt,  at  best,  be  a  defensive  one ;  and  he  will  show  great  skilji 
in  makiug  it  such ;  for,  according  to  my  calculation^  his  enemies  will  be 
at  least  double  his  number.  Their  troops,  indeed,  may  perhaps  be. 
worse  than  his;  but  then  their  number  will  make  np  that  defect,  as  it* 
will  enable  them  to  undertake  different  operations  at  the  same  time.  I 
cannot  think  that  the  King  of  Denmark  will  take  a  part  in  the  present 
war ;  which  he  cannot  do  without  great  possible  danger :  and  he  is  well 
paid  by  France  for  his  neutrality;  is  safe,  let  what  will  turn  out;  arA 
m  the  meantime,  carries  on  his  commerce  with  great  advantage  ana 
security :  so  that  that  consideration  will  not  retard  your  visit  to  your 
own  country,  whenever  you  have  leave  to  return,  and  that  your  own 
arrangementi  will  allow  you.  A  short  absence  animates  a  tender  pas- 
sion, et  Von  ne  reeule  que  pour  mieux  aauter.  especially  in  the  summer 
months ;  so  that  I  would  advise  yon  to  begin  yonr  journey  in  May,  and 
continue  your  absence  from  the  dear  object  of  your  vows  till  after  the 
dog-davs,  when  love  is  said  to  be  unwholesome.  We  have  been  disap- 
pointed at  Martinico ;  I  wish  we  may  not  be  so  at  Guadaloupe,  though 
we  are  larded  there;  for  many  difficulties  must  be  got  over,  before  we 
can  be  in  possession  of  tlie  whole  island.  A  propa  de  hottea ;  you 
make  use  of  two  Spanish  words,  very  properlv,  in  your  letter;  were  I 
vou,  I  would  learn  the  Spanish  language,  if  tliere  were  a  Spaniard  at 
ilaniburgh  who  could  teach  me;  and  then  you  would  be  master  of  all 
the  European  languages  that  are  useful ;  and,  in  my  mind,  it  is  verr 
convenient,  if  not  neces>ary,  for  a  public  man  to  understand  them  all, 
«nd  not  to  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an  interpreter,  for  those  pai>er» 
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that  obanoe  or  business  may  throw  in  hb  way.  I  learned  Spanish  wh«o 
I  Whs  older  than  you ;  coovinoed  by  experience,  that,  in  every  thing 
possible,  it  was  better  to  trust  to  one's  self,  than  to  any  other  body 
whatsoever.  Interpreters,  as  well  as  relaters,  are  often  unfaithful,  and 
still  oftener  incorrect,  puzzling,  and  blundering.  In  short,  let  it  be  your 
maxim  through  life,  to  know  all  you  can  know,  yourself;  and  never  to 
trust  implicitly  to  the  informations  of  others.  Thb  rule  has  been  of 
infinite  service  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  life. 

I  am  rather  better  than  I  was ;  which  I  owe  not  to  my  physicians,  but 
to  an  ass  and  a  cow,  who  nourish  me,  between  them,  very  plentifully  and 
wholesomely ;  in  the  morning  the  ass  is  my  nurse,  at  uight  the  cow ; 
and  L  have  just  now  bought  a  milch-goat,  which  is  to  ^^ttze,  and  nurse 
me  at  Blackheath.  I  do  not  know  what  may  come  of  this  latter,  and  I 
am  not  without  apprehensions  that  it  may  make  a  satyr  of  me;  but, 
should  I  find  that  obscene  disposition  growing  upon  me,  I  will  check  it 
in  time,  for  fear  of  endangering  my  life  and  character  by  rapes.  And 
•o  we  heartily  bid  you  £Eirewell. 


LETTER  OCOLIII. 

Mt  deab  Fbiend  :  I  do  not  like  these  fluent,  however  short,  returns 
of  your  illness ;  for  I  doubt  they  imply  either  want  of  skill  in  your  physi- 
cian, or  want  of  care  in  his  patient.  Rhubarb,  soap,  and  chalybeate 
medicines  and  waters,  are  almost  always  specifics  for  obstructions  of  the 
liver;  but  then  a  very  exact  regimen  is  necessary,  and  that  for  a  long 
•  continuance.  Acids  are  good  for  you,  but  you  do  not  love  them;  and 
sweet  things  are  bad  for  you,  and  you  do  love  them.  There  is  another 
thing  very  bad  for  you,  and  I  fear  you  love  it  too  much.  When  I  was 
in  Holland^  I  had  a  slow  fever,  that  hung  upon  me  a  great  while ;  I  con- 
sulted Boerhaave,  who  prescribed  me  what  I  suppose  was  proper,  for  it 
cured  me;  but  he  addea,  by  way  of  postscript  to  his  prescription,  VenuM 
rarius  colatur:  which  I  observed,  and  perhaps  that  made  the  medicines 
more  efiectual. 

I  doubt  we  shall  be  mutually  disappointed  in  our  hopes  of  seeing  one 
another  this  spring,  as  I  believe  you  will  find,  bv  a  letter  which  you  will 
receive,  at  the  same  time  with  this,  from  Lord  doldemesse;  but  as  Lord 
Holdemesse  will  not  tell  vou  all,  I  will,  between  you  and  me,  supply  that 
defect  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  has  acted  in  the  most 
kind  and  friendly  manner  possible  to  us  both.  When  the  King  read  your 
letter,  in  which  yon  desired  leave  to  return,  for  the  sake  of  drinking  the 
Tunbridge  waters,  he  said,  '*  If  he  wants  steel  waters,  those  of  Pyrmont 
are  better  than  Tunbridge,  and  he  can  have  them  very  n-esh  at  Hamburgh. 
I  would  rather  he  had  asked  me  to  come  last  autumn,  and  had  pas^ 
the  winter  here ;  for  if  ho  returns  now,  I  shall  have  nobody  in  those 
ruarters  to  inform  me  of  what  passes ;  and  yet  it  will  be  a  very  busy 
and  important  scene.*^  Lord  Holdemesse,  who  found  that  it  would  not 
be  liked,  resolved  to  push  it  no  farther;  and  replied,  he  was  very  sure, 
that  when  yon  knew  his  Mijesty  had  the  least  objection  to  your  rctuni 
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at  thin  timei  jon  would  think  of  it  no  longer;  and  he  owned  that  he 
(Lord  Holdernesae)  had  given  yon  enoonragement  for  this  application, 
last  year,  then  thinking  and  hoping  that  there  wonid  he  little  occasion 
for  your  presence  at  Hambargh  this  year.  Lord  Holderne<«se  will  only 
tell  yon,  in  his  letter,  that,  as  he  had  some  reason  to  believe  his  moving 
chis  matter  would  be  disagreeable  to  the  King,  he  resolved,  for  ^our  sake, 
noi  to  mention  it.  Ton  mnst  answer  his  letter  upon  thiU  footmg  singly, 
and  thank  him  for  this  mark  of  his  friendship,  for  he  has  really  acted  as 
your  friend.  I  make  no  donbt  of  yonr  having  willing  leave  to  return  in 
autumn,  for  the  whole  winter.  In  the  mean  time,  make  the  best  of  yonr 
$&}our  where  you  are;  drink  the  Pyrmont  waters,  and  no  wine  hnt 
Khenish,  which,  in  your  cajie,  is  the  only  proper  one  for  you. 

Next  week,  Hr.  Harte  will  send  you  his  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  two 
quartos;  it  will  contain  many  new  particulars  of  the  life  of  that  real 
hero,  as  he  has  had  abundant  and  authentic  materials,  which  have  never 
yet  appeared.  It  will,  upon  the  whole,  be  a  very  curious  and  yaluable 
history ;  tliough,  between  you  and  me,  I  could  have  wished  that  he  had 
been  more  correct  and  elegant  in  his  style.  You  will  find  it  dedicated  to 
one  of  your  acquaintance,  who  was  forced  to  prune  the  luxuriant  praises 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  yet  has  left  enough  of  all  conscience  to  satisfy 
a  reasonable  man.  Harte  has  been  very  much  out  of  order  these  last 
three  or  four  months,  but  is  not  the  less  intent  upon  sowing  his  lucerne, 
of  which  he  had  six  crops  last  year,  to  his  infinite  joy,  and,  as  be  says, 
profit.  As  a  gardener,  I  shall  probably  have  as  much  joy,  though  not 
quite  so  much  profit,  by  thirty  or  forty  shillings ;  for  there  is  the  greatest 
promise  of  fruit  this  year  at  Blackheatb,  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life. 
Vertumnus  and  Pomona  have  been  very  propitious  to  me ;  as  for  Priapus, 
that  tremendous  garden  god,  as  I  no  longer  invoke  him,  I  cannot  expect 
his  protection  from  the  birds  and  the  thieves. 

Adieu  I  I  will  conclude  like  a  pedant,  Levitu  fit  patUntia  quiequid 
eorrigere  at  nrftu. 

LETTER  OOOUV. 

LovooB,  April  1«,  1769. 

Mt  deab  Fribnd  :  Witn  humble  submission  to  you,  I  still  say,  that  if 
Prince  Ferdinand  can  make  a  d^ensive  campaign  this  year,  he  will  have 
done  a  great  deal,  considering  the  great  ine(|uality  of  numbers.  The  little 
advantages  of  taking  a  regiment  or  two  prisoners,  or  cutting  another  to 
pieces,  are  but  trifling  articles  in  the  great  account ;  they  are  only  the 
pence,  the  pounds  are  yet  to  come ;  and  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  neither 
the  Frencli,  nor  the  court  of  Vienna,  will  have  le  dimenti  of  their  main 
object,  which  is  unquestionably  Hanover;  for  that  is  the  $umma  $umma- 
rum;  and  they  will  certainly  take  care  to  draw  a  force  together  for  this 
purpose,  too  great  for  any  that  Prince  Ferdinand  has,  or  can  have,  to 
oppose  tliem.  In  short,  mark  the  end  ou%  fen  augure  tnal.  If  Fraiio<^ 
Austria,  the  Empire,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  are  not,  at  long  run,  too  hard 
for  the  two  Electors  of  Hanover  and  Brandenburgh,  there  must  be  soma 
invisible  power,  some  tutehir  deities,  that  miraculously  mterpose  in  fa- 
vour of  riie  latter. 

24^ 
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Tmi  «noo«irage  me  to  accept  all  the  powers  that  goatt,  asses,  and  Mi^ 
can  give  me,  bj  engaging  for  my  not  making  an  iU  use  of  them ;  hatl 
own,  I  cannot  help  diittrasting  myself  a  little,  or  ratlier  human  nature; 
for  it  is  an  old  and  very  true  ofa^rration,  that  there  are  mitiers  of  money, 
hat  none  of  power;  and  the  noo-nse  of  the  ooe,  and  the  abuse  of  the 
other,  increase  in  proportion  to  their  quantity. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  tell  you,  tliat  Harte^s  Gustavus  Adolphus  does  not 
take  at  alU  and  ooasequeutly  sells  very  little :  it  is  certainly  imormingpi 
and  full  of  good  matter;  but  it  is  as  certain  too,  that  the  style  is  exeora^ 
ble:  where  the  devil  he  picked  it  up,  I  cannot  conceive,  for  it  is  a  bad 
otyle,  of  a  new  and  lungular  kind ;  it  is  fuU  of  Latuiisme,  OallidBma, 
Germanisms,  and  all  i$rM  but  Anglicisois;  in  some  f^aoes  pompous,  in 
others  voigar  and  low.  Siirely,  before  the  end  of  the  world,  people,  and 
von  in  pardouUr,  wiM  discover,  that  the  manner^  in  every  thing,  is  at 
least  as  important  as  tlie  matter;  and  that  the  latter  never  can  please, 
without  a  good  degree  of  elegance  in  the  former.  This  holds  trne  in 
every  tiling  in  life :  in  writing,  couversing,  business,  the  help  oH  tba 
Graces  is  absolutely  necessary;  and  whoever  viiinly  thinks  himself  abov« 
titem,  wiU  fiad  he  is  mistaken,  when  it  will  be  too  late  to  court  then,  £or 
they  will  not  o<mie  to  etrangers  of  an  advanced  age.  There  is  an  Hicitoi^ 
lately  come  out,  «if  the  Reign  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots,  and  her  eon  sf^o 
matter  by  whom)  King  James,  written  by  one  Robertson,  a  Scotdmiaaf 
which  for  clearness,  purity,  and  dignity  ef  style,  I  will  not  scrupde  to 
compare  with  the  best  historians  extant,  not  excepting  Davila,  Guicd- 
ardini,  «ad  perhaps  Livy.  Its  success  has  consequently  been  great,  and 
a  second  edition  is  already  published  and  bought  up.  I  take  it  for 
granted,  that  it  is  to  be  had,  or  at  least  horroif^ed,  at  Hamburgh,  or  I 
would  send  it  vou« 

I  hope  you  drink  the  Pyrmont  waters  every  aioming.  The  health  of 
the  mind  depends  so  much  upon  the  health  of  the  body,  that  the  latter 
deserves  the  utmost  attention,  independently  of  the  senses.  God  send 
you  a  very  great  share  of  both  I    Adieu. 


LETTER  COOLV. 

hosDOMy  AprUK.VW, 

Mt  vmar  Fbixsd  :  I  iiaire  received  your  two  letters  of  the  10th  and 
18th,  by  the  last  mail;  and  I  will  begin  my  answer  to  them,  by  observ- 
ing to  you,  tliat  a  wise  man,  without  bcang  a  stoic,  considers,  in  all 
raidfortones  that  be&ll  him,  their  best  as  well  as  their  worst  side ;  and 
every  tiling  haa  «  better  and  a  worse  side.  I  have  strictly  observed  that 
rule  for  mohy  years,  and  have  found  by  experience,  that  some  comfort  is 
to  be  extracted,  under  roost  moral  iUi«,  by  consideriitg  them  in  every 
light,  instead  of  dwelling,  as  people  ace  too  apt  to  do,  upon  the  gloomy 
aide  of  the  object.  Thank  God,  the  disappointment  that  you  so  j^ieti* 
cally  groan  under,  is  not  a  calamity  which  admits  of  no  consolation. 
Let  ns  simplify  it,  and  see  what  it  amocmts  to.  You  were  pleased  with 
^e  expeotatton  of  coming  here  next  month,  to  see  those  who  woald  have 
been  pleat^  with  seeing  you.    That,  from  very  natural  «ai|aeS|  canuo* 
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be;  And  yoQ  must  pAss  this  summer  at  Hamlmrgh,  and  next  winter  in 
England,  instead  of  passing  this  summer  in  England,  and  next  wmter  at 
Hambnrgh.  Now,  estimating  things  fairlj,  is  not  the  change  rather  to 
yonr  advantage  t  Is  not  the  snmmer  more  eligible,  both  for  health  and 
pleasure,  than  the  winter,  in  tliat  northern  fj-ozen  zone  ?  And  will  not 
the  winter  m  England  supply  you  with  more  pleasures  than  the  suminer, 
in  an  empty  capital,  could  have  done?  80  far  then  it  appears,  that  yon 
are  rather  a  gainer  by  your  misfortune. 

The  t4mr  too,  which  you  propose  making  to  Lubeck,  Altena,  &c.,  will 
both  amuse  and  inform  you ;  for,  at  your  age,  one  cannot  see  too  many 
different  places  and  people ;  since  at  the  age  yon  are  now  of,  I  take  it  for 
granted,  that  you  will  not  see  them  sup^oially,  as  you  did  when  yon 
first  went  abroad. 

This  whole  matter  then,  summed  up,  amounts  to  no  more  than  this — 
that  you  will  be  here  next  winter,  instead  of  this  summer.  Do  not  think 
that  all  I  have  said  is  the  consolation  only  of  an  old  philosophical  fellow, 
almo>t  insensible  of  pleasure  or  pain,  offered  to  a  young  fellow  who  has 
quick  sensations  of  both.  No,  it  is  the  rational  philosophy  taught  me 
by  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  which  I  have  practised 
above  thirty  years. 

I  always  made  the  best  of  the  best^  and  never  made  bad  worse,  by 
fretting;  this  enabled  me  to  go  through  the  various  scenes  of  life,  in 
which  1  have  been  an  actor,  with  more  pleasure  and  less  pain  than  most 
people.  You  will  say,  perhaps,  one  cannot  change  one^s  nature ;  and 
that  if  a  person  is  born  of  very  a  sensible,  gloomy  temper,  and  apt  to  see 
things  in  the  worst  light,  they  cannot  help  it,  nor  new-make  themselves. 
I  will  admit  it,  to  a  certain  degree;  and  but  to  a  certain  degree;  for 
though  we  cannot  totally  change  our  nature,  we  may  in  a  great  measure 
correct  it,  by  reflection  and  philosophy ;  and  some  philosophy  is  a  very 
necessary  companion  in  tliis  world,  where,  even  to  the  most  fortunate, 
the  chances  are  greatly  against  happiness. 

I  am  not  old  enough,  nor  tenacious  enough,  to  pretend  not  to  under- 
stand tlie  main  purport  of  yonr  last  letter ;  and  to  shew  you  that  I  do. 
you  may  draw  upon  me  for  two  hundred  pounds,  which,  I  hope,  will 
more  than  clear  you. 

Good  night:  aqttatn  memento  rebue  in  arduie  eervare  mentem:  6^ 
Bother  transported  nor  depressed  by  the  accidents  of  life. 


LETTER  OOOLVL 

Blagkhbatb,  May  IS,  1769. 

Mt  dbar  Friend  :  Your  secretary's  last  letter  of  the  4tk,  which  I 
received  yesterday,  has  quieted  my  fears  a  good  deal,  but  has  not  entirely 
dissipated  them.  Your  /ever  etill  continues^  he  says,  though  in  a  lisi 
degree.  Is  it  a  continued  fever,  or  an  intermitting  one?  If  the  former, 
DO  wonder  that  you  are  weak,  and  that  your  head  aches.  If  the  latter, 
why  luis  not  the  bark,  in  substance  and  lar^  doses,  been  administered  I 
for,  if  it  had,  it  must  have  stopped  it  by  tins  time.  Next  post,  I  hope, 
wiU  set  me  quite  at  ease.    Surely  you  have  not  been  so  regular  as  yo% 
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onght,  either  In  yonr  medicines  or  in  your  general  regimeo,  otherwiM 
this  fever  wonld  not  have  returned ;  for  tlie  Doctor  cails  it,  yimr  fecer 
returned^  as  if  you  had  an  ezclasive  patent  for  it.  Ton  have  now  had 
illnesses  enough,  to  know  the  value  of  health,  and  to  make  you  implicitl} 
follow  tlie  prescriptions  of  your  physician  in  medicines,  and  the  rules  of 
your  own  common  sense  in  diet;  in  which,  I  can  assure  you,  from  my 
own  experience,  that  quantity  is  often  worse  than  quality ;  and  I  wonld 
rather  eat  half  a  pound  of  hacon  at  a  meal,  than  two  pounds  of  any  the 
m<«it  wholesome  food. 

I  have  been  settled  here  near  a  week,  to  my  great  satisfaction ;  e*ett 
ma  plaee^  and  I  know  it,  which  is  not  given  to  every  body.  Out  off 
from  social  life  by  my  deafness,  as  well  as  other  physical  ills,  and  being 
at  best  but  the  ghost  of  my  former  self,  I  walk  here  in  silence  and  soli- 
tude as  becomes  a  ghost:  with  this  only  difference,  that  i  walk  by  day, 
whereas,  yon  know,  to  be  sure,  that  other  ghosts  only  appear  by  night. 
My  health,  however,  is  better  than  it  was  last  year,  thanks  to  my  almost 
total  milk  diet.  This  enables  me  to  vary  my  solitary  amuser/ients,  and 
alternately  to  scribble  as  well  as  read,  which  I  could  not  do  last  year. 
Thus  I  saunter  away  the  remainder,  be  it  more  or  less,  of  an  agitated  and 
active  life,  now  reduced  (and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  a  loser  by  the 
change)  to  so  quiet  and  serene  a  one,  that  it  may  properly  be  called  still 
life. 

The  French  whisper  in  confidence,  in  order  that  it  may  be  the  more 
known  and  the  more  credited,  tliatthey  intend  to  invade  us  this  year,  in 
no  less  than  thre^ places ;  that  is,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Some 
of  our  great  men,  like  the  devils,  believe  and  tremble ;  others,  and  one 
little  one  whom  I  know,  laugh  at  it ;  and,  in  general,  it  seems  to  be  but  a 
poor,  instead  of  a  formidable  scarecrow.  While  somebody  was  at  the 
head  of  a  moderate  anny,  and  wanted  (I  know  why)  to  be  at  the  head 
of  a  great  one,  intended  invasions  were  made  an  article  of  political  faith; 
and  the  belief  of  them  was  required,  as  in  the  Church  the  belief  of  some 
absurdities,  and  e^en  impossibilities,  is  required  upon  pain  of  heresy, 
excommunication,  and  consequently  damnation,  if  they  tend  to  the 
power  and  interest  of  the  heads  of  the  Ohnrch.  But  now  that  tliere  is 
a  general  toleration,  and  that  the  best  subjects,  as  well  as  the  best  Ohri»> 
tians,  may  believe  what  their  reasons  and  their  consciences  suggest,  it 
is  generally  and  rationally  supposed,  the  French  will  threaten  and  not 
strike,  since  we  are  so  well  prepared,  both  by  armies  and  fleets,  to 
receive,  and,  I  may  add,  to  destroy  them.    Adieu  I  God  bless  you. 


LETTER  CCOLVII. 

Mt  deab  Friend  :  Your  letter  of  the  6th,  which  I  received  yesterday, 
gave  me  great  satisfaction,  being  all  in  your  own  hand ;  though  it  oon« 
tains  great,  and  I  fear  just  complaints  of  your  ill  state  of  health.  Yon 
do  very  well  to  change  the  air ;  and  i  hope  that  change  will  do  well  by 
▼on.  I  would  therefore  have  you  write  after  the  20th  of  August,  to 
Lord  Holdemesse,  to  beg  of  him  to  obtain  \  is  Mi^CiSty's  leave  for  you  to 
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return  to  En^ftiid  for  two  or  three  months,  upon  aoooantof  ycmi  health 
Two  or  three  inooth:)  is  an  indefinite  time,  which  may  afterwards  be 
insensibly  stretched  to  what  length  one  pleases ;  leave  that  to  mc<.  In 
the  mean  Ume,  yon  may  be  taking  your  measures  with  the  hest 
economy. 

The  Jay  before  yesterday,  an  express  arrived  from  Guadalonpe;  which 
brought  an  account  of  our  being  in  possession  of  the  whole  island. 
And  1  make  no  manner  of  doubt,  but  that,  in  about  two  mouths, 
we  shall  have  as  ffood  news  from  Crown-point,  Quebec,  &c.  Our 
atfairs  in  Germany,  1  fear,  will  not  be  equally  prosperous ;  for  I  have 
very  little  hopes  for  the  King  of  Prussia  or  Prince  Ferdinand.  GKkI 
bless  you. 


LETTER  OOOLVIII. 

BLAOKHBATa,  JWH4  25,  ITM. 

Mt  DBAS  FsuND :  The  two  last  mails  have  brought  me  no  letter  IVom 
you  or  your  secretary.  I  will  take  this  as  a  sign  tliat  you  are  better; 
but  however,  if  you  thought  that  I  cared  to  knoW,  you  should  have 
cared  to  have  written.  Here  the  weather  has  been  very  fine  for  a  fort- 
night together ;  a  longer  term  than  in  this  climate  we  are  used  to  hold 
fine  weather  by.  I  hope  it  is  so  l!bo  at  Hamburgh,  or  at  least  at  the 
villa  to  which  you  are  gone ;  but  pray  do  not  let  it  1^  your  tilla  vieio$a^ 
as  those  retirements  are  often  called,  and  too  often  prove;  though  (by 
the  way,  the  original  name  was  villa  teuoia ;  and    by  wags  miscalled 

I  have  a  most  gloomy  prospect  of  affairs  in  Germany ;  the  French  are 
already  in  possession  of  Oassel,  and  of  the  learned  part  of  Hanover,  that 
isGottingen;  where  I  presume  they  will  not  stop  pour  Pamour  du 
beUei  Uttrety  but  rather  go  on  to  the  capital,  and  study  them  upon  the 
ooin.  My  old  acquaintance.  Monsieur  Richelieu,  made  a  great  progress 
there  in  metallic  learning  and  inscriptions.  If  Prince  Ferdinand  ventures 
a  battle  to  prevent  it,  I  dread  the  consequences ;  the  odds  are  too  great 
against  him.  The  King  of  Prussia  it  still  in  a  worse  situation;  for  he 
has  the  Hydra  to  encounter :  and  though  he  may  cut  off  a  head  or  two, 
there  will  still  be  enough  left  to  devour  him  at  last.  I  have,  as  you 
know,  long  foretold  the  now  approaching  catastrophe;  but  I  was  Cas- 
sandra. Our  affairs  in  the  new  world  have  a  nmch  more  pleasing  aspect ; 
Guadaloupe  is  a  great  acquisition,  and  Quebec,  which  I  make  no  doubt 
of,  will  still  be  greater..  But  must  all  these  advantages,  purchased  at 
the  price  of  so  much  English  blood  and  treasure,  be  at  last  sacrificed  at 
t  peace-offering?  God  knows  what  consequences  such  a  m^ure  may 
ptt>duce;  the  germ  of  discontent  is  already  great,  upon  the  bare  sup- 
position c»f  the  case ;  but  should  it  be  realized,  it  will  grow  to  a  harvest 
Df  disaffection. 

You  are  now,  to  be  sure,  taking  the  prevbns  necessary  measures  for 
your  return  here  in  the  autumn ;  and  I  tl  .nk  yon  may  disband  youi 
whole  family,  excepting  your  secretary,  your  butler  who  takes  care  of 
your  plate,  wine,  dfcc.,  one  or  at  most  two,  m/ud  servants,  and  your  valet 
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lie  diAtnbftf  and  one  footman,  whom  jou  will  brin|^  over  wUb  jovu 
Bat  give  no  mortal,  either  there  or  here,  reason  to  think  that  70U  ar6 
not  return  to  Uatuburff  again.  If  jou  are  asked  about  it,  say,  like 
Lookhart,  tliat  you  are  le  seroiteur  de$  ecenemeiu  ;  for  your  present  ap- 
pointments will  do  you  no  hurt  here,  till  you  have  some  better  destina- 
tion. At  that  season  of  the  year,  I  believe  it  will  be  better  for  you  to 
o(  me  by  sea  than  by  land,  but  that  you  will  be  best  able  to  judge  of 
from  the  then  circumstances  of  your  part  in  the  world. 

Your  old  friend  Stevens  is  dead  of  the  oonsum^tion  that  has  lcn|, 
been  undermining  him.    God  bless  you,  and  send  you  health. 


LETTER  OCOLIX. 

Batb,  Fihruaty  96,  lUl, 

Mt  deab  Fbisnd  :  1  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  your  election  is  finally 
settled,  and  to  say  the  truth,  not  sorry  that  Mr.  *  *  has  been  compelled 
to  do,  de  maueaum  grace^  tliat  which  he  might  have  done  at  first  in  a 
friendly  and  handsome  manner.  However,  take  no  notice  of  what  ia 
passed,  and  live  with  him  as  yon  used  to  do  before;  for,  in  the  inter* 
course  of  the  world,  it  is  often  necessary  to  seem  ignorant  of  what  one 
knows,  and  to  have  forgotten  what  one  remembers. 

I  have  Just  now  finished  Ooleman^s  play,  and  like  it  very  well;  it  it 
well  oouducted,  and  the  characters  are  well  preserved.  I  own,  I 
expected  from  the  author  more  dialogue  wit;  but,  as  1  know  that  he  is 
a  most  scrupulous  classic,  I  believe  he  did  not  dare  to  put  in  half  so 
much  wit  as  he  could  have  done,  because  Terence  had  nota single  grain; 
and  it  wonld  iiave  been  erimeu  laum  antiquUatiM     God  bless  you  I 

LETTER  CX30LX. 

Mt  DBA.B  Fbisnd:  I  have  this  moment  reoeived  your  letter  of  the 
19th.  If  I  find  any  alterations  by  drinking  these  waters,  now  six  days, 
it  is  rather  for  the  better;  but,  in  six  days  more,  I  think  I  sliall  find, 
with  more  certainty,  what  humour  they  are  in  with  me ;  if  kind,  I  will 
profit  o^  but  not  abuse  their  kindness ;  all  thinos  have  their  bounds, 
quoi  ultr4  eitrd^  nequit  eonmters  rectum ;  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
nick  that  point. 

The  Queen*s  jointure  is  larger  than,  from  wme  re<u&nt^  I  expected  it 
w^juld  be,  though  not  greater  than  the  very  las^  precedent  authorized. 
The  case  of  the  late  Lord  Wilmington  was,  I  fancy,  remembered. 

I  liave  now  good  reason  to  believe  that  Spain  will  declare  war  to  us , 
that  is,  that  it  will  very  soon,  if  it  has  not  already,  avowedly  atssisl 
France,  in  case  the  war  continues.  This  will  be  a  great  triumph  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  tally  justify  his  plan  of  beginnmg  with  Spain  first,  and  having 
the  first  blow,  which  is  often  half  the  battle. 

Here  is  a  great  deal  of  company,  and  what  is  commonly  called  good 
company,  fiat  is,  great  q'lality.    I  trouble  them  very  little,  except  at 
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the  prnnp,  where  mj  business  calls  ine ;  for  what  is  company  to  a  deaf 
man,  or  a  deaf  man  to  company  f 

Lady  Brown,  whom  I  have  seen,  and  who,  bj  the  way,  has  got  the 
gout  in  her  eye,  inquired  very  tenderly  after  you.  And  so  I  elegantly 
neXy  YourS)  tUl  death. 


LETTER  COOLXI. 

Mt  DBAS  Fsixim:  I  have  been  in  ^our  debt  8ome  time,  which,  you 
Know,  I  am  not  very  apt  to  be :  but  it  was  really  for  want  of  specie  to 
pay.  The  present  state  of  my  invention  doea  not  enable  me  to  ooin ; 
and  you  would  have  had  as  little  pleasure  in  reading,  as  I  should  have 
in  writiag  le  eogli^neru  of  Uiis  place  ;  besides,  that  I  am  very  little 
mingled  in  them.    1  do  not  know  whether  1  shall  be  able  to  follow 

J  roar  advice,  and  cut  a  winner;  for,  at  present,  I  have  neither  won  nor 
ost  a  single  sliilling.  I  will  play  on  tins  week  only ;  and  if  I  have  a 
good  run,  1  will  carry  it  of  with  me ;  if  a  bad  one,  the  loss  can  hardly 
amount  to  anything  considerable  in  seven  days,  for  I  hope  to  see  you  in 
towA  to-morrow  sevennight. 

I  had  a  dismal  letter  from  Harte,  last  week ;  he  tells  me  that  he  is  at 
nurse  with  a  six^ter  in  Berknliire;  that  be  has  got  a  confirmed  Jaundice, 
besides  twenty  other  distempers.  The  true  cause  of  these  complaints  I 
take  to  be,  the  same  that  so  greatly  disordered,  and  had  nearly  destroyed 
the  most  august  House  of  Austria,  about  one  hnndred  and  thirty  yean 
ago;  I  mean  Gnstavus  Adolphus;  who  neither  answered  his  expecta- 
tions in  point  of  profit,  nor  reputation,  and  tliat  merely  by  his  own 
fottlt,  in  not  writing  it  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  for  as  to  faots^  I  will  main- 
tain, that  it  is  one  of  Uie  best  histories  extant. 
Au  revoir^  as  Sir  Fopling  says,  and  God  bless  youl 


LETTER  OCHDLXU. 

Batb,  jr99$mbmr  %  17M. 

Mt  dbab  Fbdoid  :  1  arrived  here,  as  I  proposed,  last  Sunday ;  but 
as  ill  as  i  feared  I  should  be  when  I  saw  you.  Head,  stomach,  and 
limbs,  all  out  uf  order. 

I  have  yet  seen  nobody  but  Villettes,  who  is  settled  here  for  good,  ai 
it  is  called.  What  consequences  has  the  Duke  ei  Devonshire's  resigna- 
tion hadf  He  has  considerable  connections,  and  relations;  but  whether 
any  of  them  are  resigned  enough  to  resign  with  him,  in  another  matter. 
Tiiere  will  be,  to  be  sure,  as  many,  and  as  absurd  reports,  as  there  are 
in  the  law  books ;  I  do  not  desire  to  know  either ;  but  inform  me  of 
what  facts  come  to  your  knowledge,  and  of  such  reports  only  as  yor 
beliave  are  grounded.    And  si  €tod  bless  you ! 
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LETTER  OOOLXIir. 

Bath,  November  18.  ITtt. 

Mt  diab  FuniND :  I  have  received  joor  letter,  and  believe  that  yoat 
preliiuinaries  are  very  near  the  mark ;  and,  upon  that  suppoAitiou,  I 
think  we  liave  made  a  tolerable  good  bargain  with  Spain ;  at  least  foil 
ai«  good  as  I  expected,  and  almost  as  good  as  I  wished,  though  I  do  net 
believe  that  we  have  got  cUl  Florida;  but  if  we  have  St.  Augnstin,  as  1 
suppose,  that,  bj  the  figure  of  par$  pro  toto,  will  be  called  all  Florida. 
We  have  by  no  means  made  so  good  a  bargain  with  France;  for,  in 
truth,  what  do  we  get  by  it,  except  Oanada,  with  a  very  proper  boun* 
dary  of  the  river  Mississippi  I  and  that  is  all.  As  forlthe  restrictions 
upon  the  French  fisliery  m  Newfoundland,  they  are  very  well  p&r  la 
predica^  and  for  the  Oommissary  whom  we  shall  employ :  for  he  will 
nave  a  good  salair  fW>m  hence,  to  see  that  those  restrictions  are  com- 
plied with ;  and  the  French  will  double  that  salary,  that  he  may  aJlow 
them  all  to  be  broken  through.  It  is  plain  to  me,  that  the  French  fish- 
ery will  be  exactly  what  it  was  before  the  war. 

The  three  Leward  Islands,  which  the  French  yield  to  us,  are  not,  all 
together,  worth  half  so  much  as  that  of  St.  Lucia,  which  we  give  up 
to  them.  Senegal  is  not  worth  one  quarter  of  Goree.  The  restrictions 
of  the  French  in  the  East  Indies,  are  as  absurd  and  impracticable  as 
those  of  Newfoundland;  and  von  will  live  to  see  the  French  trade  to 
the  East  Indies,  Just  as  they  did  before  the  war.  But  after  all  I  have 
said,  the  articles  are  as  good  as  I  expected  with  France,  when  I  con- 
sidered that  no  one  single  person  who  carried  on  this  negooiatlon  on  our 
parts  was  ever  concerned  or  consulted  in  any  negociation  before.  Upoc 
the  whole,  then,  the  acquisition  of  Oanada  has  cost  us  fourscore  mil* 
lions  sterling.  I  am  convinced  we  might  have  kept  Guadalonpe,  if  out 
negociators  had  known  how  to  have  gone  about  it. 

Uis  mi)st  faithful  Mfyesty  of  Portugal  is  the  best  off  of  any  body  in 
this  transaction,  for  he  saves  liis  kingdom  by  it,  and  has  not  laid  out 
one  moidore  in  defence  of  it.  Spain,  thank  God,  in  some  measure,  pay^ 
le9  poU  eassSs  ;  for,  besides  St.  Augustin,  logwood,  ^.,  it  has  lost  at 
le&st  four  millions  sterling,  in  money,  ships,  &o. 

Ilarte  is  here,  who  tells  me  he  has  l>een  at  this  place  these  three 
vears,  excepting  some  few  excursions  to  liis  sister;  he  looks  ill,  and 
lamencs  that  he  has  frequent  fits  of  the  yellow  jaundice.  He  complains 
of  his  not  having  heard  from  you  these  four  years ;  you  should  write  to 
him.  These  waters  have  dtme  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  though  I  drink 
but  two-thirds  of  a  pint  in  the  whole  day,  which  is  less  than  the  sobers 
est  of  my  countrymen  drink  of  claret  at  every  meal. 

I  should  naturally  think,  as  you  do,  that  this  se^r^ion  will  be  a  stormy 
one,  that  is,  if  Mr.  Pitt  takes  an  active  part ;  bnt  if  he  is  pleased,  as 
the  Ministers  nay,  there  is  no  other  ^olus  to  blow  a  storm.  The  Dukes 
of  Oumbei-land,  Newcastle,  and  Devonshire,  have  no  better  troops  to 
attack  with,  than  the  militia ;  but  Pitt  alone  v\  ipse  agmen.  God  bh^ 
you  I 
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LETTER  COCLXIV. 

Bath,  yi>9emb€r  iT,  1761. 

Mt  dbab  Frixnd:  1  received  yonr  letter  this  morning,  and  retnrn 
yon  tlie  ImiII  d  la  voUe.  Tlie  King's  speech  is  a  very  pmdent  one;  and  as 
I  suppose  that  the  addresses,  in  answer  to  it,  were,  as  asnal,  in  almost 
the  same  words,  my  Lord  Mayor  might  very  well  call  them  innocent. 
As  his  M<^esty  expatiates  so  much  upon  the  great  achievements  of  the 
war,  I  cannot  help  hopinff  that,  when  the  preliminaries  shall  he  laid  lie- 
fore  Parliament  «n  due  tttne^  which,  I  suppose,  means  after  the  respec- 
tive ratifications  of  all  the  contracting  parties,  that  some  nntalked  of 
and  nnexpected  advantage  will  hreak  out  in  our  treaty  with  France ;  St. 
Lucia,  at  least.  I  see,  in  the  newspapers,  an  article  which  I  hy  no 
means  like,  in  our  treaty  with  Spain ;  which  is,  that  we  shall  he  at  lib- 
erty to  cut  logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Campeacliy,  but  pa/ying  for  it.  Who 
does  not  see  that  this  condition  may,  and  probably  will,  amount  to  a 
prohibition,  by  the  price  which  the  Spaniards  may  set  it  at?  It  was  our 
undoubted  right,  and  confirmed  to  us  by  former  treaties,  before  the  war, 
to  cut  logwood  gratis;  but  this  new  stipulation  (if  true)  gives  us  a  pri- 
vilege,  something  like  a  reprieve  to  a  criminal,  with  a  nan  obstante  to 
be  hanged. 

I  now  drink  so  little  water,  that  it  can  neither  do  me  good  nor  hurt; 
but  as  I  bathe  but  twice  a-week,  that  operation,  which  does  my  rheu- 
matic carcase  good,  will  keep  me  here  some  time  longer  than  you  had 
allowed. 

Harte  is  going  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  hb  Gustavus,  in  octavo; 
which,  he  tells  me,  he  has  altered,  and  which,  I  could  tell  him,  he  should 
translate  into  English,  or  it  will  not  sell  better  than  the  former ;  for, 
while  the  world  endures,  style  and  manner  will  be  regarded,  at  least  as 
much  as  matter.    And  so,  Dieu  vous  aye  dans  sa  sainte  garde  ! 


LETTER  OCCLXV. 

Bath,  JHemnbtir  4,  ITtt. 

Mt  dbabFrisnd  :  1  received  your  letter  this  morning,  with  the  inclosed 
preliminaries,  which  we  have  had  here  these  three  days;  and  I  retam 
them,  since  you  intend  to  keep  them,  which  is  more  than  I  believe  the 
French  will.  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  the  French  are  to  restore  all 
the  conquests  they  made  upon  us  in  the  East  Indies  during  this  war; 
and  I  cannot  doubt  but  they  will  likewise  restore  to  us  all  the  cod  that 
they  shall  take  within  less  than  three  leagues  of  our  coasts  in  North 
America,  (a  distance  easily  measured,  especially  at  sea,)  according  to 
the  spirit,  though  not  the  letter  of  the  treaty.  I  am  informed  that  the 
strong  opposition  to  the  peace  will  be  in  the  House  of  Lords,  though  I 
cannot  well  conceive  it;  nor  can  I  make  out  above  six  or  seven,  who 
will  be  against  it  upon  a  division,  unless  (which  I  cannot  suppose)  some 
of  the  Bishops  should  vote  on  the  side  of  their  maker.   God  bless  you 
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LETTEB  CO0I.XVI. 

Batv,  Ihotmber  It,  ITtt. 

Mt  DB4B  Fmx^d  :  Yeeterdaj.  I  received  your  letter,  wlikh  gave  me 
•  very  clear  aoooant  of  the  debate  in  your  Honse.  It  is  impocoiible  for 
a  human  creature  to  speak  well  for  three  hoars  and  a  half;  I  qoetttioa 
eirea  if  Belial,  who,  aooording  to  Milton,  was  the  orator  of  the  £Uleo 
angels,  ever  spoke  so  long  at  a  time. 

Tliere  most  have  been  a  trick  in  Charles  Townshend^s  speaking  lor 
the  Preliminaries ;  for  he  is  infinitely  above  having  an  opinion.  Lord 
Egremont  mnt^t  be  ill,  or  have  thoughts  of  going  into  some  other  place ; 
perhaps  into  I>»rd  Granville^  who  they  say  is  <lying ;  when  he  dies, 
the  ablest  head  in  England  dies  too,  take  it  for  all  in  ^1. 

I  shall  be  in  town,  barring  accidents,  this  dav  sevennight,  by  dinner- 
time ;  when  I  have  ordered  a  haricot^  to  which  yon  will  be  very  wel- 
come, about  four  o^clock.  En  atUndant  Di$u  %ou$  aye  dam  $a  $ainU 
garde  I 

LETTER  COCLXVn. 

Blaokhbatb,  Jtms  14,  ITtt. 

Mt  dkas  Fribkd:  I  received,  by  the  last  mail,  your  letter  of  the  4th, 
from  the  Hague ;  so  far  s<>  gooil.  Tou  arrived  eoniea  at  the  Hague,  for 
onr  Ambassador's  entertainment;  I  find  he  has  been  very  civil  t0  3*oa. 
Yon  are  in  the  right  to  st(»|)  for  two  or  three  days  at  Haiian,  and  make 
your  court  to  the  lady  of  that  place.*  Your  Excellency  makes  a  figure 
already  in  the  newspapera ;  and  let  them,  and  others,  excellency  you  aa 
nmch  H»  they  please,  but  pray  suffer  not  your  own  servants  to  do  it. 

Nothing  new  of  any  kind  has  happened  here  since  you  went;  so  I  will 
wish  you  a  good  night,  and  hope  God  will  bless  you. 

LETTER  OCOLXVIIL 

BuLCKHicAn,  ^ufy  14,  ITO. 

Mt  DBiB  Fbisnd:  Yesterday  I  received  your  letter  fh)m  Ratisbon, 
where  I  am  g^ad  that  yon  are  arrived  safe.  You  are,  I  find,  over  head 
and  ears  engaged  in  ceremony  and  etiquette.  You  must  not  yield  in 
anything  essential,  where  your  public  character  may  suffer;  but  I  advise 
you,  at  the  same  time,  to  distinguish  carefully  what  may,  and  what  may 
not  affect  it,  and  to  despise  some  Gennan  minutia  ;  such  as  one  step  lower 
or  higher  upon  the  stairs,  a  bow  more  or  less,  and  such  sort  of  trifles. 

By  what  I  see  in  Cressener's  letter  to  you,  the  cheapness  of  wine  com- 
pensates the  quantity,  as  the  cheapness  of  servants  compensates  the  num- 
Der  that  ycm  must  make  use  of. 

Write  to  your  mother  often,  if  it  be  but  three  words,  to  prove  youf 
exis'^nce ;  for,  when  she  does  not  hear  fron  you,  she  knows  to  a  demon 
«traUon  that  you  arc  dead,  if  not  buried. 

*  Her  Bojal  HlgfaMw  PrlnoMt  Mary  of  EnglaiMl,  Landfrftvlnt  of  Hoato. 
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Th*  fciflltiMd  is  a  letter  of  the  utmost  oonseqnenoe,  which  I  wan 
desired  to  forward,  with  oare  and  speed,  to  the  most  Serene  Louii. 
Mj  head  b  not  well  to-day.    80  God  bless  you  1 


LETTER  CCOLXIX 

Mt  DmAXt  Frissd:  I  hope  that  by  this  time  yoa  are  pretty  well  set^ 
tied  at  Ratisbon,  at  least  as  to  the  important  points  of  the  ceremonial^ 
so  that  yon  may  know,  to  precision,  to  whom  you  must  give,  and  from 
whom  you  must  reqnire  the  $eine  EtcellenU,  Those  formalities  are,  no 
doubt,  ridiculous  enough  in  themselves ;  but  yet  they  are  necessary  for 
manners,  and  sometimes  for  business ;  and  both  would  sutler  by  laying 
them  quite  aside. 

I  have  lately  had  an  attack  of  a  new  complaint,  which  I  have  long 
suspected  that  I  had  in  my  body,  in  aetu  primo^  as  the  ])edants  call  it| 
but  which  I  never  felt  in  actu  secundo^  till  last  week,  and  that  is  a  fit 
of  the  stone  or  gravel.  It  was,  thank  God,  but  a  slight  one  *,  but  it  was 
dam  tou^  U$  forma;  for  it  was  preceded  by  a  pain  in  my  loins, 
which  I  at  first  took  for  some  remains  of  my  rheumatism ;  but  was 
soon  convinoed  of  my  mistake,  by  making  water  much  blacker  than 
coffee,  with  a  prodigious  sediment  of  gravel.  I  am  now  p«»rfectly  easy 
again,  and  have  no  more  indications  of  this  complaint. 

God  keep  you  from  that  and  deafness  I  Other  complaints  are  the 
common,  and  almost  the  inevitable  lot  of  human  nature,  hut  admit  of 
some  mitigation.    God  bless  you ! 

LETTER  CCOLXX. 

BLAOonun,  J^^§%ui  tt,  ITO. 

Mt  DBAS  Frocnd:  You  will,  by  this  post,  hear  from  others,  that 
Lord  Element  died  two  days  ago  of  an  apo[4exy ;  whirh,  fW>m  his 
figure,  and  the  constant  plethora  he  lived  in,  was  reasonably  to  be 
expected.  Ton  will  ask  me,  who  is  to  be  Secretary  in  his  room :  To 
which  I  answer,  that  I  do  not  know.  I  should  guess  Lore*  Sandwich, 
to  be  succeedecl  in  the  Admiralty  by  Charles  Townshend ;  unless  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  who  seems  to  have  taken  to  himself  the  department 
of  Europe,  should  have  a  mind  to  it.  This  event  may  perhaps  produce 
otiiers ;  but,  till  this  happened,  everything  was  in  a  state  of  inaction, 
and  absolutely  nothing  was  done,  j^efore  the  next  session,  this  chaos 
must  necessarily  take  some  form,  either  by  a  new  Jumble  of  its  own 
atoms,  or  by  mixing  them  with  the  more  efficient  ones  of  the  oppc- 
sition. 

I  see  by  the  newspapers,  as  well  as  by  your  letter,  that  the  difficulties 
still  exist  abottt  your  ceremonial  at  Ratisbon ;  should  they,  from  pride 
and  folly,  prove  insuperable,  and  obstruct  yonr  real  busicess,  there  is 
one  expedient,  which  may  perhaps  remove  difficulties,  and  which  I 
have  ohen  known  practised;   but  which  I  believe  our  people  \fx*ow 
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here  krow  nothing  of;  it  ia,  to  have  the  character  ofminitter^  ovUtf^  in 
your  ostensible  title,  and  that  of  envoy  extraordinary  in  your  pocket,  to 
produce  occasionally,  especially  if  you  should  be  sent  to  any  of  the 
electors  in  your  neighbourhood ;  or  else,  in  any  transactions  that  you 
may  have,  in  which  your  title  of  envoy  extraordinary  may  create  great 
difiiculties,  to  have  a  reversal  given  you,  declaring,  that  the  temporary 
suspension  of  that  character,  ne  donntra  pas  la  moindre  atteints  ni  d 
fjoi  droits,  ni  d  vas  pretensions.  As  for  the  rest,  divert  yourself  as  well 
as  you  can,  and  eat  and  drink  as  little  as  you  can:  And  so  God  blesa 
you? 

LETTER  COCLXXI. 

Blacxsbatb,  Btptsmbsr  1, 1T6S. 

Mt  dear  Friend  :  Great  news !  The  King  sent  for  Mr.  Pitt  last  Satur- 
day, and  the  conference  lasted  a  full  hour;  on  tlie  Monday  following,- 
another  conference,  which  lasted  much  longer;  and  yesterday  a  third, 
longer  than  either.  Ton  take  for  granted,  that  the  treaty  was  concluded 
and  ratified ;  no  such  matter,  for  this  last  conference  broke  it  entirely 
off;  and  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple  went  yesterday  evening  te  their  re- 
spective country  houses.  Would  you  know  what  it  broke  off  upon,  you 
must  ask  the  newsmongers,  and  the  coffee-houses;  who,  I  daresay,  know 
it  all  very  minutely ;  but  1,  who  am  not'  apt  to  know  any  thing  Uiat  I 
do  not  know,  honestly  and  humbly  confiass,  that  I  cannot  tell  yuu ;  pro- 
bably one  party  asked  too  much,  and  the  other  would  grant  too  little. 
However,  the  King's  dignity  was  not,  in  my  mind,  much  consulted,  by 
their  making  him  sole  plenipotentiary  of  a  treaty,  which  they  were  not 
in  all  events  determined  to  conclude.  It  ought  surely  to  have  been  be- 
gun by  some  inferior  agent,  and  his  Majesty  should  only  have  appeared 
in  rejecting  or  ratifying  it.  Louis  XIV.  never  sat  down  before  a  town 
in  person,  that  was  not  sure  to  be  taken. 

However,  ee  qui  est  di0rS  rCest  pas  perdu  ;  for  this  matter  must  be 
taken  up  again,  and  concluded  before  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament, 
and  probably  upon  more  disadvantageous  terms  to  the  present  Ministers, 
who  have  tacitlv  admitted,  by  this  negociation,  what  their  enemies 
have  loudly  proclaimed,  that  they  are  not  able  to  carry  on  affiurs.  So 
much  de  re  politiea, 

I  have  at  last  done  the  best  office  that  can  be  done  to  most  married 
people ;  that  is,  I  have  fixed  the  separation  between  my  brother  and  his 
wife;  and  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  will  be  proclaimed  in  about  a 
fortnight;  for  the  only  solid  and  lasting  peace,  between  a  man  and  his 
wife,  is,  doubtless,  a  separation.    God  bless  youl 


TXTTER  OOOLXXIL 

BLAOEHsin,  atpUntbsr  SO,  1T3S. 

Mt  dear  FRisirD :  You  will  have  known,  long  before  this,  fn)m  the 
office,  that  the  departments  are  not  cast  as  you  wished ;  for  Lord  Halifax, 
as  senior,  had  of  course  his  choice,  and  chose  the  southern,  upon  account 
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of  the  colonies.  The  ICiDistrj,  snob  as  it  la,  is  now  settled  en  attendant 
mieux;  but,  in  my  opinion,  cannot,  as  they  are,  meet  the  Parliament. 

Tlie  only,  and  all  the  efficient  people  they  have,  are  in  the  House  of 
Lords:  for  since  Mr.  Pitt  has  firmly  engaged  Charles  Townshend  to  hfrnf 
there  is  not  a  man  of  the  coart  side,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  has 
either  abilities  or  words  enough  to  call  a  coach.  Lord  B  *  *  *  is  certainly 
playing  un  deeetnu  de  eartee^  and  I  suspect  that  it  is  with  Mr.  Pitt;  but 
what  that  deeeout  is,  I  do  not  know,  though  idl  the  coffee-houses  do 
most  exactly. 

Tlie  present  inaction,  I  believe,  gives  you  leisure  enough  foi  fntmi,  but 
it  gives  you  time  enough  too  for  better  things;  I  mean  reading  useful 
b«H>k3;  and,  what  is  still  mol^  useful,  conversing  with  yourself  some 
part  of  every  day.  Lord  Shaftesburv  recommends  self-conversation  to 
all  authors ;  and  I  would  recommend  it  to  all  men ;  they  would  be  the 
better  for  it.  Some  people  have  not  time,  and  fewer  have  inclination, 
to  enter  into  that  conversation ;  nay,  very  many  dread  it,  and  fly  to  the 
most  trifling  dissipations,  in  order  to  avoid  it;  but,  if  a  man  would  allot 
half  an  hour  every  night  for  this  self-conversation,  and  recapitulate  with 
himself  whatever  he  has  done,  right  or  wrong^  in  the  coiu*8e  of  the  day, 
he  would  be  both  the  better  and  the  wiser  for  lU  My  deafness  gives  me 
more  thitfn  a  sufficient  time  for  self-conversation ;  and  I  have  found  great 
advantages  from  it  My  brother  and  Lady  Stanhope  are  at  last  finally 
parted.  I  was  the  negociator  between  them ;  and  had  so  much  trouble 
m  it,  that  I  would  much  rather  negociate  the  most  difficult  point  of  the 
ju9  publicum  Sacri  Bomani  Imperii  with  the  whole  Diet  of  Ratisbon, 
than  negociate  any  point  with  any  woman.  If  my  brother  had  had  some 
of  tho!$e  seltH)onversations,  which  I  recommend,  be  would  not,  I  believe, 
at  past  sixty,  with  a  crazy,  battered  constitution,  and  deaf  into  the  bar- 
gain, have  married  a  young  girl.  Just  turned  of  twenty,  full  of  health, 
and  cons^uently  of  desires.  But  who  takes  warning  by  the  fate  of 
others?  This,  perhaps,  proceeds  from  a  negligence  of  self-con versation* 
ihA  bless  you. 


LETTEB  CCCLXXin. 

BLAOKnun,  <Mla(«r  IT,  ITfS. 

Mt  picab  Fbibnd  :  The  last  mail  brought  me  your  letter  of  the  2d 
instant,  as  the  former  had  brought  me  that  of  the  25th  past  I  did  sup« 
jiose  that  you  would  be  sent  over,  for  the  first  day  of  the  session ;  as  I 
never  knew  a  stricter  muster,  and  no  furloughs  allowed.  I  am  very  sorry 
for  it,  for  the  reasons  you  hint  at;  but,  however,  you  did  very  prudently, 
in  doing,  de  bonne  graee^  what  you  could  not  help  doing ;  and  let  that  be 
your  rule  in  every  thing,  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Avoid  disagreeable 
things  as  much  as  by  dexterity  you  can ;  but  when  they  are  unavoidable, 
do  them  with  seeming  willingness  and  alacrity.  Though  this  journey  is 
ill-tiined  for  you  in  many  respects,  yet,  in  point  oi  finances^  yow  will  be 
a  gainer  by  it  npon  the  whole;  for,  depend  ui>on  it,  they  will  keep  yor 
here  till  the  very  last  day  of  the  session :  and  I  suppose  you  have  w\*l 
your  horses,  and  dismissed  some  of  your  aervants. — ^Though  thet  seem 
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to  Apprehend  tihe  flnt  day  of  the  soamoa  90  mooh,  la  mj  opinluB  thtfr 
daiuper  will  be  maoh  greater  in  the  course  of  it. 

W  hen  J  on  are  at  Paris,  yon  will  of  course  wait  upon  Lord  Hertfoftl, 
and  desire  him  to  present  yon  to  the  King;  at  the  same  time  make  my 
compliments  to  him,  and  thank  him  for  the  verv  obliging  message  he  left 
at  my  honse  in  town;  and  tell  him^  that,  had  I  reoei\'ed  it  in  time  from 
thence,  I  would  have  come  to  town  on  pnrpose  to  ha^e  returned  it  in 
person.  If  there  are  any  new  little  books  at  Paris,  pray  brin^  them  me. 
I  have  already  Voltaire^s  Zelis  dam  le  Bain^  his  Droit  du  Seignmtr^  and 
Olympie.  Do  not  forget  to  call  once  at  Madame  MonoonseU's*  an^  as 
oA»n  at  yon  please  at  Maduae  du  Pin  V    Au  revair. 


LETTER  OOOLXXIV. 

BiTx,  in>Mnl^«r  M,  no. 

Mt  dkab  Fbixnd:  I  airired  here,  as  yon  suppose  in  your  letter,  last 
Sunday;  but  after  the  worst  day^s  journey  1  ever  had  in  my  life:  it 
snowed  and  froze  that  whole  morning,  and  in  the  evening  it  rained  and 
thawed,  which  made  the  roads  so  slipiiery,  that  I  was  six  hours  coming 
post  f^om  the  Devizes,  which  is  but  eighteen  miles  from  hence:  so  tluit| 
but  for  the  name  of  coming  post,  I  migljt  as  well  liave  walkea  on  foot. 
1  have  not  yet  quite  got  over  my  last  violent  attack,  and  am  weak  and 
flimsy.  • 

I  have  now  drank  the  waters  but  three  days;  so  that,  without  a 
miracle,  I  cannot  yet  expect  much  alteration,  and  I  do  not  in  the 
least  expect  a  miracle.  If  they  proved  l€$  eauz  de  Jouvence  to  meu 
that  would  be  a  miracle  indeed;  but,  as  the  late  Pope  Lambertini 
said,  I^d  noi^  gli  miracoli  §ono  pasiati  gid  un  pezzo, 

I  have  seen  Barte,  who  enquired  much  after  you:  he  is  dtjected 
and  dispirited,  and  thinks  himself  mnch  worse  than  he  is,  though 
he  has  really  a  tendency  to  the  jaundice.  I  have  yet  seen  nobeuy 
else,  nor  do  I  know  who  here  is  to  be  seen ;  for  I  have  not  yet  ex* 
hibited  myself  to  public  view,  except  at  the  pump,  which,  at  the 
time  I  go  to  it,  is  the  most  private  place  in  Bath. 

After  all  the  fears  and  liopes,  occasioned  severally  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Parliament,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  prove  a  v«ry  easy  ses- 
sion. Mr.  Wilkes  is  universally  given  up ;  and  if  the  milliliters  them- 
selves do  not  wantonly  raise  (fiffioulties,  I  think  they  will  meet  with 
none.  A  u^{ority  of  two  hundred  is  a  great  anoilyne.  Adieu  1  God 
bless  you! 

UCTTER  OOOLXXV. 

Bats,  Dtetmh^t  ^  Ittt. 

Mr  DBAS  FiOBND :  Last  post  brought  me  your  letter  of  the  29th  past. 
I  suppose  0  T         let  off  his  speech  upon  the  Princess's  portion, 

chiefly  to  show  that  he  was  of  the  opposition ;  for  otherwise,  the  ]H>int 
was  not  debatftbk.  *inleM  aaio  the  quamlwm^  agaiost  which  aometUiag 
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might  be  said ;  for  the  late  Princess  of  Oraoge  (who  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  a  King)  had  no  more»  and  her  two  sisters  bat  haU^  if  I  am 
not  mistaken. 

It  is  a  great  meroy  that  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  intrepid  defender  of  oar 
rights  and  libertieS|  is  oat  of  danger,  and  may  live  to  fight  and  write 
again  in  support  of  them ;  and  it  is  no  less  a  meroy,  that  God  hath 
raised  np  the  Earl  of  8  to  vindicate  and  promote  true  religion  and 
morality.  These  two  blessings  will  justly  make  an  epocha  in  the  ann^Js 
of  this  country. 

I  have  delivered  your  message  to  Harte,  who  waits  with  impatience 
tor  your  letter.  He  is  very  happy  now  in  having  free  access  to  all  Lord 
Craven*s  jMipera,  which,  he  says,  give  him  great  lights  into  the  helium 
trieenaU;  the  old  Lord  Craven  having  been  the  professed  and  valorous 
knight^rranL  and  perhaps  something  more,  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia; 
at  least,  like  Sir  Peter  Pride,  he  had  the  honour  of  spending  great  part 
of  his  estate  in  her  royal  cause. 

I  am  by  no  means  right  yet ;  I  am  very  weak  and  flimsy  still ;  but 
the  Doctor  assures  me  that  strength  and  spirits  will  return;  if  thev  do^ 
Uiero  apponam^  I  will  make  the  best  of  them;  if  they  do  not,  I  will 
not  make  their  want  still  worse,  by  grieving  and  regretting  them.  I 
h4ve  lived  long  enough,  and  olwerveu  enough,  to  estimate  most  things 
at  their  intrinsic,  and  not  their  imaginary  value;  and,  at  seventy,  I  tind 
nothing  much  worth  either  desiring  or  fearing.  But  these  reflections^ 
which  suit  with  seventy,  would  be  greatly  premature  at  two-and*thirty. 
Bo  make  the  best  o€  your  time;  e^Joy  the  present  hour,  but  memar 
^rUimm.    Qod  Uess  you ! 


LETTER  OOCOLXXVL 

Bin,  Pecembm'  18, 1TS8. 

Mt  dsab  Fbiknd:  I  received  your  letter  this  morning,  in  which  yoa 
reproach  me  with  not  having  written  to  you  this  week.  The  reason 
was,  that  I  did  not  know  what  to  write.  There  is  that  sameness  in  my 
life  here,  that  every  day  %$  still  but  attkejirtt,  I  see  very  few  people; 
audi  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  I  hear  nothing. 

Hr.  L—  and  Mr.  O I  hold  to  be  two  very  ingenious  men ;  and 

your  image  of  the  two  men  ruined,  one  by  losing  his  law-suit,  and  the 
other  by  carrying  it,  is  a  very  just  one.  To  be  sure,  tliey  felt  in  them* 
selves  uncommon  talents  for  buliiness  and  speaking,  which  were  to  reim* 
burse  tirem. 

Harte  has  a  great  poedcal  work  to  publish,  before  it  be  long ;  he  has 
shown  me  some  parts  of  it.  He  had  entitled  H  Emblems,  but  I  per- 
suaded him  to  alter  that  name  fbr  two  reasons ;  tlie  first  was,  because 
they  were  not  emblems,  but  fkbles;  the  second  was,  that  if  they  had 
been  emblems,  Quarlos  had  degraded  and  vilified  that  name  to  such  a 
degree,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  use  of  it  after  him ;  so  they  are  to 
be  called  &bles,  Uiough  moral  tales  would,  in  my  mind,  be  tlie  properest 
name.  If  you  ask  me  what  I  think  of  those  I  have  seen,  I  must  say, 
that  mnU  jMum  hdm^  qu^itmrnmUdetiiB^  ^fO#rfawi  ^^^-^ 
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Toar  report  of  fatare  changes,  I  cannot  think  is  wholly  gronndlefls; 
for  it  still  runs  strongly  in  my  head,  that  the  mine  we  talked  of  will  be 
«prung,  at  or  before  tl^e  end  of  the  session. 

I  have  got  a  little  more  strength,  bat  not  quite  the  strength  of  Hei> 
cnles ;  so  that  1  will  not  undertake,  like  him,  fifty  defloradons  in  one 
night ;  for  I  really  believe  that  I  could  not  compass  them.  So  good 
night,  and  God  bless  you  1 


LETTER  OCOLXXVn. 

Bath,  Deomnb^  S4, 1TC8. 

Mt  dear  Tetrixd  :  1  confess  I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  your  press- 
ing me  so  strongly  to  influence  Parson  Kosenhagen,  when  you  well  know 
the  resolution  1  had  made  several  years  ago,  and  which  I  have  scrupu- 
lously observed  ever  since,  not  to  concern  myself,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  any  party  political  contest  whatsoever.  Let  parties  go  to  loggerheads 
as  much  and  as  long  as  they  please;  I  will  neither  endeavour  to  part 
them,  nor  take  the  part  of  either ;  for  I  know  them  all  too  well.  But 
you  say,  that  Lord  Sandwich  has  been  remarkably  civil  and  kind  to  you. 
1  am  very  glad  of  it,  and  he  can  by  no  means  impute  to  you  my  obsti- 
nacy, folly,  or  philosophy,  call  it  what  you  please :  you  may  with  great 
truth  assure  him,  that  vou  did  all  you  could  to  obey  his  commands. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  you  are  out  of  order,  but  I  hope  it  is  only  a 
cold ;  should  it  be  any  thing  more,  pray  consult  Dr.  Maty,  who  did  you 
so  much  good  in  your  last  illness,  when  the  great  medicinal  Mattadores  did 
you  rather  harm.  I  have  found  a  Monsieur  Dia/oirus  here.  Dr.  Moisy. 
who  has  really  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good ;  and  I  am  sure  I  wanted 
it  a  great  deal,  when  I  came  here  first.  I  have  recovered  some  strength, 
and  a  little  more  will  give  me  as  much  as  I  can  make  use  ofl 

Lady  Brown,  whom  I  saw  yesterday,  makes  you  many  compliments ; 
and  I  wish  you  a  merry  Ohristmas,  and  a  good  night.    Adieu  1 

TaETTER  OOOLXXVin. 

BiLTB,  I>t0«mb4i'  SI,  ITM. 

Mt  diab  Fbund  :  Gravenkop  wrote  me  word,  by  the  last  post,  that 
you  were  laid  up  with  the  gout:  bat  I  much  question  it^  that  is, 
whether  it  is  the  gout  or  not.  Tour  last  illness,  before  yon  went 
abroad,  was  pronounced  the  gout,  by  the  skilf^il,  and  proved  at  last  a 
mere  rheumatism.  Take  care  that  the  same  mistake  is  not  made  this 
year;  and  that  by  giving  you  strong  and  hot  medicines  to  throw  out 
the  gout,  they  do  not  inflame  the  rheumatism,  if  it  be  one. 

Mr.  Wilkes  has  imitated  some  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  by  going 
into  voluntary  exile:  it  was  his  only  way  of  defeating  botn  his  creditors 
and  his  prosecutors.  Whatever  his  friends,  if  he  has  any,  give  out  of 
his  returning  soon,  I  will  answer  for  it,  that  it  will  be  a  long  tiurut 
before  that  9oon  comes. 

I  have  been  much  oat  of  prder  these  four  days,  of  a  violent  cold  - 
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irbloh  I  do  not  know  how  I  got,  and  which  obliged  me  to  ii»|ieDd 
drinking  the  waters :  bat  it  is  now  so  moch  better,  tliat  I  propose 
resuming  them  for  this  week,  and  paying  my  court  to  yon  in  town 
on  Monday  or  Tuesday  seven-night :  but  this  is  9ttb  9pe  rati  only.  Qod 
bless  you  1 

LETTKR  OOOLXXIX. 

Blaouutb,  .My  90, 17M. 

Mt  dbab  FBOOfD :  I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the 
Sd,  from  Prague,  but  I  never  received  that  which  you  mention  from 
Batisbon ;  this  made  me  think  you  in  such  rapid  motion,  that  I  did  not 
know  where  to  take  aim.  I  now  suppose  that  you  are  arrived,  though 
not  yet  settled,  at  Dresden ;  your  audiences  and  formalities  are,  to  be 
sure,  over,  and  that  is  great  ease  of  mind  to  you. 

I  have  no  political  events  to  acquaint  yon  with ;  the  summer  is  not 
the  season  for  them,  they  ripen  only  in  winter;  great  ones  are  expected 
immediately  before  the  meeting  of  rarliaraent,  but  that,  you  know,  is 
always  the  language  of  fears  and  hopes.  However,  I  rather  believe  that 
there  will  be  something  patched  up  between  the  in$  and  the  out§. 

The  whole  subject  of  conversation,  at  present,  is  the  death  and  will 
of  Lord  Bath :  he  has  left  above  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
land  and  money ;  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  cash,  stocks,  and 
mortgages;  his  own  estate,  in  land,  was  improved  to  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  a-year,  and  the  Bradford  estate,  which  he  *  * ,  is  as  much ; 
both  which,  at  only  five-and-twenty  years*  purchase,  amount  to  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  all  thb  he  has  left  to  his  brother,  Gene- 
ral Pulteney,  and  in  his  own  disposal,  though  he  never  loved  him.  The 
legacies  he  has  left  are  trifling;  for,  in  truth,  he  cared  for  nobody:  the 
words  ^tM  and  bequeath  were  too  shocking  for  him  to  repeat,  and  so  he 
left  all  in  one  word  to  his  brother.  The  pnblic,  which  was  long  the 
dupe  of  bis  simulation  and  dissimulation,  begins  to  explain  upon  him ; 
and  draws  snch  a  picture  of  him  as  1  gave  you  long  ago. 

Tour  late  secretary  has  been  with  me  three  or  ftjur  times ;  he  wants 
something  or  another,  and  it  seems  all  one  to  him  what,  whether  civil  or 
military ;  in  plain  English,  he  wants  bread.  He  has  knocked  at  the 
doors  of  some  of  the  Ministers,  bat  to  no  purpose.  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart  that  I  could  help  him :  I  told  him  fairlv  that  I  could  not,  but 
advised  him  to  find  some  channel  to  Lord  B  *  *  *,  which,  though 
a  Scotchman,  he  told  me  he  could  not.  He  brought  a  packet  of  letters 
ft'om  the  office  to  you,  which  I  made  him  seal  up ;  and  1  keep  it  for  yon, 
as  I  suppose  it  makes  up  the  series  of  your  Rati^bon  letters. 

As  for  me,  I  am  just  what  I  was  when  you  left  me,  that  is,  nobodv. 
Old  age  steals  upon  me  insensibly.  I  grow  weak  and  decrepit,  but  do 
flot  sotfer,  and  so  1  am  content. 

Forbes  brought  me  four  books  of  yours,  two  of  which  were  Biett«- 
feldt^s  Letters ;  in  which,  to  my  knowledge,  there  are  many  notorious 
lies. 

Make  mj  compliments  to  Oomte  Einsiedel,  whom  I  lore  and  honotir 
much;  and  a>  good  ftigkt  to  emne  J^mUmt§. 
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Sow  oor  oorrespondenoe  may  be  more  regular,  and  I  ezpeet  a  letter 
from  yoQ  every  fortnight.  I  will  be  regular  on  my  part:  but  wiita 
oAcner  to  your  mother,  if  it  l>e  bat  three  lines. 


LETTER  CCCLXXX. 

BiaoDnun,  /tdy  fT,  17M. 

Mt  DBiB  Frunb:  I  received,  two  days  ago,  your  letter  of  the  11th 
from  Drefrden,  where  I  am  very  glad  that  you  are  sately  arrived  at 
last.  The  prices  of  the  neoesbariee  of  life  are  moustri»U4  ihere;  and 
1  do  not  conceive  how  the  poor  natives  sobeist  at  all,  after  having 
been  so  loDg  and  so  often  plundered  by  their  own  as  well  as  by  other 
sovereigns. 

As  for  procuring  you  either  the  title  or  the  appointments  of  Plenipo- 
tentiary, 1  could  as  soon  procure  them  from  the  Turkish  as  from  th« 
English  Ministry;  and,  in  truth,  I  believe  they  have  it  not  to  give. 

Now  to  come  to  your  civil  list,  if  one  may  compare  small  things 
with  great:  I  think  I  have  found  out  a  better  relreshment  for  it 
than  you  propose;  for  to-morrow  I  shall  send  to  your  cashier, 
Mr.  Larpent,  five  hundred  pounds  at  once,  for  vour  use,  whicli,  I  pre- 
sume, is  better  than  by  quarterly  payments ;  and  i  am  very  apt  to  think 
that,  next  midsummer  da^,  he  will  have  the  same  sum,  and  for  the  same 
use,  consigned  to  him. 

It  is  reported  here,  and  I  believe  not  without  some  foundation,  that 
the  Queen  of  Hungary  has  acceded  to  the  Family  Compact  between 
France  and  Spain :  if  so,  I  am  sure  it  behoves  us  to  form  in  time  a  coun- 
ter alliance,  of  at  least  equal  strength ;  which  I  could  easi^  point  out, 
but  which,  I  fear,  is  not  thought  of  here. 

The  rage  of  marrying  is  very  prevalent;  so  that  there  will  be  proba- 
bly a  great  crop  of  cuckolds  next  winter,  who  are  at  present  only  <sooiia 
en  herbe.    It  will  contribute  to  population,  and  so  far  must  be  flowed 

to  be  a  public  benefit.    Lord  G ,  Mr.  B        s  Mid  Mr.  D— — ,  are, 

in  this  respect,  very  meritorious;  for  they  have  all  married  bands<Hne 
women,  without  one  shilling  fortune.  Lord  — —  must  indeed  take 
some  pains  to  arrire  at  that  dignity:  but  I  daresay  he  will  brine 
(t  about,  by  the  help  of  tome  young  Scotch  or  Irish  officer.  Good 
night,  and  God  bless  yon  I 

LETTER  GOOLXXXI. 

BLAcanATB,  StpUmbm*  9^  *VIA 

Mt  dxab  Fbiknd  :  I  have  recdved  your  letter  of  the  18th  past  I  set 
that  your  complete  arrangement  approaches,  and  you  need  not  be  in  a 
;iurry  to  givo  entertainments,  since  so  few  others  do, 

Oomte  Flemming  is  the  man  in  the  world  the  best  calculated  to  re* 
trieve  the  Saxon  finances,  which  have  been  all  this  century  squandered 
and  larished  yrith  the  most  absurd  profusion:  he  has  certainly  abilitiee. 
and  I  belieie  integrity;  I  dareanawtr  for  him,  that  the  gentkoess  and 
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flexibilltj  of  bis  temper  will  not  preTail  with  him  to  yield  to  the  impor* 
ttmities  of  craTing  and  petolaot  applications.  I  see  in  him  another 
Sully ;  and  therefore  I  wish  be  were  at  tlie  head  of  our  finances. 

France  and  Spain  both  insult  us,  and  we  take  it  too  tamely;  for  thU 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  time  for  us  to  to  talk  high  to  them.  France,  I  am 
persuaded,  will  not  quarrel  with  us,  till  it  has  got  a  navy  at  least  equal 
to  ours,  which  cannut  be  these  three  or  four  years  at  soonest;  and  theiiy 
indeed,  I  belieye  we  shall  hear  of  something  or  other ;  therefore,  tliis  is 
the  moment  for  us  to  speak  loud ;  and  we  shall  be  feared,  if  we  do  not 
shew  that  we  fear. 

Here  is  no  domestic  news  of  chan^  and  chances  in  Uie  political 
world ;  which,  like  oysters,  are  only  in  season  in  the  R  months,  when 
the  Parliament  sits.  I  think  there  will  be  some  then,  but  of  what  kind, 
God  knows. 

1  have  received  a  book  for  you,  and  one  for  myself,  from  Harte  It 
is  UDon  agriculture,  and  will  surprise  you,  as  I  confess  it  did  me.  This 
work  is  not  only  in  English,  but  good  and  elegant  English ;  he  has 
even  scattered  graces  upon  his  subject;  and,  in  prose,  has  come  very 
near  Virgins  Georgics  in  verse.  I  have  written  to  him,  to  congratulate 
his  happy  transformation.  As  soon  as  I  can  find  an  opportunity,  I  will 
send  you  your  copy.  Tou  (though  no  Agricola)  will  read  it  with 
pleasure. 

I  know  Mackenzie,  whom  you  mention.     CPmt  une  diM;  md  caw. 

Make  mine  and  Lady  Chesterfield's  compliments  to  Oomte  et  Oomteasa 
Flemming;  and  so,  DUu  wits  aye  en  m  eainte  garde/ 


LETTER  COOLXXXn. 

Blackhbati,  Stft4mb€t  14,  ITU 

Mt  dsab  Frxend  :  Yesterday  I  received  your  letter  of  the  80th  pasti 
by  which  I  find  that  you  had  not  then  got  mine,  which  I  sent  you  the 
day  after  I  had  received  your  fonner ;  you  have  had  no  great  loss  of  it; 
for,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last,  this  inactive  season  of  the  year  supplies 
no  materials  for  a  letter;  the  winter  may,  and  probably  will,  produce 
an  abundant  crop,  but  of  what  grain  I  neither  know,  guess,  nor  care.  I 
take  it  for  granted,  that  Lord  B  ♦  ♦  ♦  mmagera  enearey  but  by  the  as- 
sistance of  what  bladders  or  cork-waistcoats  God  only  knows.  The 
death  of  poor  Mr.  Legge,  the  epileptic  fits  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
for  which  he  is  gone  to  Aiz-la-OhapeUe,  and  the  advanced  age  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  seem  to  facilitate  an  accommodation,  if  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Lord  Bate  are  inclined  to  it. 

You  ask  me  what  I  think  of  the  death  of  poor  Iwan,  and  of  the  per 
son  who  ordered  it.  You  may  remember  that  I  often  said,  she  would 
murder  or  marry  him,  or  probablv  both ;  she  has  chosen  the  safest  al* 
lernnti vc ;  and  has  now  completed  her  character  oifemme  forte,  above 
scruples  and  hesitation.  If  Maohiavel  were  alive^he  would  probably 
be  his  heroine,  as  0»sar  Borgia  was  his  hero.  Women  are  all  so  far 
Machiavelians,  that  they  are  never  either  good  or  bad  by  halves ;  their 
passions  are  too  strong,  and  their  reason  too  weak,  to  do  any  thing  with 
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modorfctioiL  8be  will,  perhaps,  meet,  before  it  is  long,  with  some  Sojw 
thiao  as  free  from  prejudices  as  herself.  If  there  is  one  Oliver  Orom* 
well  in  the  three  regiments  of  gnards.  he  will  probably,  for  the  sake  oi 
his  dear  country,  depose  and  murder  her;  for  that  is  one  and  the  same 
thing  in  Russia. 

You  seem  now  to  be  settled,  and  hien  nippi  at  Dresden.  Four  seden- 
tai*y  footmen,  and  one  runnii^;  one, /ant  equipage  Uite.  The  German 
ones  will  give  yoo,  eeins  EaeeUenU;  and  the  French  ones,  if  yon  have 
an  V,  Manmgneur. 

My  own  health  varies,  as  usual,  but  never  deviates  into  good.  God 
Uess  you,  and  send  you  better  1 


LETTER  OOOLXXXni. 

Blackbeatb,  Odloh^r  4, 1T64k 

Mt  i>xab  FRDQfTD :  I  have  now  your  last  letter,  of  the  16th  past,  lying 
before  me,  and  I  gave  your  inclosed  to  Gh'evenkop,  which  has  put  hira 
into  a  violent  bustle  to  execute  your  commissions,  as  well  and  as  cheap 
as  possible.  I  refer  him  to  hb  own  letter.  He  tells  you  true,  as  to 
Oomtesse  Cosel^s  diamonds,  which  certainly  nobody  will  buy  here,  un* 
sight  unseen,  as  they  call  it ;  so  many  minutim  concurring  to  increase 
or  lessen  the  value  of  a  diamond.  Tour  Oheshire  dieese,  your  Burton 
ale  and  beer,  I  charge  myself  with,  and  they  shall  be  sent  von  as  soon 
as  possible.  Upon  this  occasion  I  will  give  you  a  pieoe  of  advice,  which 
by  experience  1  know  to  be  useful.  In  all  commissions,  whether  fi'om 
men  or  women,  point  de  galanterie^  bring  them  in  your  account,  and  be 
paid  to  the  uttermost  farthing;  bnt  if  you  would  shew  them  une  galat^ 
terie^  let  your  present  be  of  something  that  is  not  in  your  commission^ 
otherwise  yon  will  be  the  Commissionaire  banal  of  all  the  women  or 
Saxony.  A  propoe^  Who  is  your  Gomtesse  de  Oosel  ?  Is  she  daughter, 
or  grand-daughter,  of  the  feimous  Madame  de  Oosel,  in  King  Augustus'a 
time  ?    Is  she  young  or  old«  ugly  or  handsome  ? 

I  do  not  wonder  that  people  are  wonderfully  surprised  at  oar  tame* 
ness  and  forbearance,  with  regard  to  France  and  Spain.  Spain,  indeed, 
has  lately  agreed  to  our  cutting  logwood,  according  to  the  treatv,  and 
sent  strict  orders  to  their  governor  to  allow  it ;  but  you  will  observe 
too^  that  there  is  not  one  word  of  reparation  for  the  losses  we  lately  sus- 
tained there.  But  France  is  not  even  so  tractable ;  it  will  pay  but  half 
the  money  due,  upon  a  liquidated  account,  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
prisoners.  Our  request,  to  have  Oomte  d'i^taing  recalled  and  censured, 
they  have  absolutely  rejected,  though,  by  the  laws  of  war,  he  might  be 
hanged  for  having  twice  broke  his  parole.  This  does  not  do  France 
Aicaour:  however,  I  think  we  shall  be  quiet,  and  that  at  the  only  timely 
perhaps  thb  century,  when  we  might,  with  safety,  be  otherwise :  but 
Uiis  is  nothing  new,  nor  the  first  time,  by  many,  when  national  honouf 
and  interest  have  been  sacrificed  to  private.  It  has  always  been  so : 
and  one  may  say,  upon  this  occasion,  what  Horace  says  upon  another, 
Nam/uit'  ante  JUelenam, 

I  have  seen  lee  Oontee  de  OuiUaume  Vadi^  and  like  most  of  them  m 
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fitdei  tfcat  I  can  barcQy  think  th«m  Yolttire  i,  but  rath«r  the  soraps  that 
hare  fallen  fh>m  his  table,  and  been  worked  op  by  inferior  workmen, 
under  bU  name.  1  have  not  seen  the  other  book  yon  mention,  the  J>ic* 
twnna/ire  Portatif.    It  is  not  yet  come  over. 

I  shall  next  week  go  to  take  my  winter-qnartera  in  Loncfon,  the  wea» 
ther  here  being  very  cold  and  damp,  and  not  proper  for  an  old,  shattered, 
and  cold  carcase,  like  mine.  In  November  I  will  go  to  the  Bath,  to 
careen  myself  for  the  winter,  and  to  shift  the  scene.    Qood  night. 


LETTER  OOGLXXXIY. 

Looav,  OcUbm'  19,  ITM. 

Mt  deab  Frisitd  :  Testerday  morning  Mr.  *  *  came  to  me,  from  Lord 
Halifax,  to  ask  me  whether  I  thoo^t  yon  would  approve  of  vacating 
yoar  seat  in  Parliament,  daring  the  remainder  of  it;  npon  a  valuable 
consideration,  meaning  money.  My  answer  was;,  that  I  really  did  not 
know  your  disposition  upon  that  subject;  but  that  I  knew  you  would  be 
very  welling,  in  general,  to  accommodate  them,  so  far  as  lay  in  your 
power:  That  your  election,  to  my  knowledge,  had  cost  you  two  thousand 
pounds;  that  this  Parliament  had  not  sat  above  half  its  time;  and  that^ 
for  my  part,  I  approved  of  the  measure  well  enough,  provided  you  had 
an  equitable  equivalent.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  will  have  a 
letter  from  ,  by  this  post,  to  that  effect,  so  that  you  must  consider 

what  you  will  do.  What  I  advise,  is  this :  Give  them  a  good  deal  of 
QcJhanxtm  in  the  first  part  of  your  letter.  Le  Oalbanum  ne  couU  riem; 
and  then  say,  that  you  are  willing  to  do  as  they  please;  but  that  you 
hope  an  equitable  consideration  will  be  had  to  the  two  thousand  pounds, 
which  your  seat  cost  you  in  the  present  Parliament,  of  which  not  above 
half  the  term  is  expired.  Moreover,  that  you  take  the  liberty  to  remind 
them,  that  your  being  sent  from  Ratisbon,  last  session,  when  yon  were 
Just  settled  there,  put  you  to  the  expense  of  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds,  for  which  you  were  allowed  nothing;  and  that,  therefore,  you 
hope  they  will  not  think  one  thousand  pounds  too  much,  considering  all 
these  circumstances:  but  that,  in  all  events,  yon  will  do  whatever  they 
desire.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  this  proposal  advantageous  to  yon,  as 
you  probably  will  not  make  use  of  your  seat  this  Parliament ;  and  further, 
as  it  will  secure  you  from  another  unpaid  Jonmey  from  Dresden,  in  case 
they  meet,  or  fear  to  meet,  with  difficulties  in  any  ensuing  session  of  the 
present  Parliament.  Whatever  one  must  do,  one  should  do  ds  (mmm 
grace.    Dm.    Qod  bless  you. 

LETTER  OOOLXXXV. 

Bats,  Kovmnb^r  10, 17«i» 

Mt  dkab  Friend  :  I  am  much  concerned  at  the  account  you  gave  me 
of  yunrself,  in  your  last  letter.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  at  such  a  town  as 
Dresden,  at  le&st  some  one  very  skilful  physician,  whom  I  hope  you  have 
eonsulted ;  and  I  would  have  you  acquaint  him  with  all  your  several 
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iitUokf  of  this  natore,  from  yoor  great  one  at  Lanbedi,  to  your  hte  <mm 
at  Dresden :  tell  him,  too,  that  in  joar  last  illness  in  England,  the  physi- 
cians mistook  jonr  case,  and  treated  it  as  the  gont,  till  Maty  came,  who 
treated  it  as  a  rheumatism,  and  cnred  you.  in  my  own  opinion,  yoa 
have  never  had  the  goat,  bat  always  the  rheamatism ;  which,  to  my 
knowledge,  is  as  painful  as  the  gout  can  possibly  be,  and  sliould  be  treated 
in  a  quite  different  way;  that  is,  by  cooling  medicines  and  regimen,  in- 
stead of  tliose  inflammatory  cordials  wJiioh  they  always  administer  where 
they  suppose  the  gout,  to  keep  it,  as  they  say,  out  of  the  stomach. 

1  have  been  here  now  just  a  week ;  but  have  hitherto  drank  so  little 
of  the  water,  that  I  can  neither  speak  well  nor  ill  of  it.    The  number  of 
people  in  this  place  is  infinite ;  but  very  few  whom  I  know.    Harte  seems 
settled  here  for  life.    He  is  not  well,  that  is  certain ;  but  not  so  ill  nei 
ther  as  he  thinks  himself^  or  at  least  would  be  thought. 

I  long  for  your  answer  to  my  last  letter,  containing  a  certain  proposal, 
which,  by  this  time,  I  suppose  has  been  made  you,  and  which,  in  the 
main,  I  approve  of  your  accepting. 

God  bless  yon,  my  dear  friend  t  and  send  you  better  health  1    Adieu. 


LETTER  OOOLXXXVI. 

LonKHi,  FItlUrwuy  M,  ITflS. 

Mt  dbab  Fbibnd:  Your  last  letter,  of  the  5th,  gave  me  as  much 
pleasure  as  your  former  had  given  me  uneasiness;  and  Larpent*s  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  negligence  frees  you  from  those  suspicions,  which  I 
own  I  did  entertain,  ancl  which  I  believe  every  one  would,  in  the  same 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  have  entertained.    So  much  for  tliat. 

You  may  depend  upon  wliat  I  promised  you,  before  midsummer  next, 
at  farthest,  and  at  leatt. 

All  I  can  say  of  the  affair  between  you,  of  the  Corp$  Diplomatique^ 
and  the  Saxon  Ministers,  is,  que  wild  bien  du  bruit  pour  une  omelette 
au  lard.  It  will  most  certainly  be  soon  made  up ;  and  in  that  negocia- 
tion  shew  yourself  as  moderate  and  healing  as  your  instructions  from 
hence  will  allow,  especially  to  Gomte  de  Flemming.  The  King  of  Prussia, 
I  believe,  has  a  mind  to  insult  him  personally,  as  an  old  enemy,  or  else 
to  quarrel  with  Saxony,  that  dares  not  quarrel  with  him ;  but  some  of 
the  Corpi  Diplomatique  here  assure  me  it  is  only  a  pretence  to  recall  his 
envoy,  and  to  send,  when  matters  shall  be  made  up,  a  11  r tie  secretary 
there,  d  moine  defraix^  as  he  does  now  to  Paris  and  London. 

Comte  Brdhl  is  much  in  fashion  here;  I  like  him  mightily;  he  has 
Tery  much  letondela  bonne  eompagnie.  Poor  Schrader  died  last  Bat- 
orday,  without  the  least  pain  or  sickness.    Qod  bless  youl 


LETTER  COOLXXXVn. 

LoxDOV,  AprU  tt,  lT68w 

Mt  vmut  Friend:  The  day  before  yesterday  I  received  your  letter  of 
the  8d  instant.    I  find  that  your  important  aMfdr  of  the  ceremoniid  is 
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ft^JiKted  at  last,  as  I  forasaw  it  would  be.  Sooh  minutim  are  often  laid 
hold  on  as  a  pretenoe,  for  powers  who  have  a  mind  to  qaarrel ;  bat  are 
never  tenaciously  insisted  npon  where  there  is  neither  interest  nor  incli- 
nation to  break.  Gomte  Fleinming,  though  a  hot,  is  a  wise  man ;  and  I 
was  sure  would  not  break,  both  with  England  and  Hanover,  upon  so 
trifling  a  point,  especially  during  a  minority.  A  propa  of  a  minority ; 
the  King  is  t<>  oome  to  the  House  to-morrow,  to  recommend  a  bill  to 
settle  a  Regency,  in  case  of  his  demise  while  his  successor  is  a  minor. 
Upon  the  King's  late  illness,  which  was  no  trifling  one,  the  whole  nation 
cried  out  aloud  for  such  a  bill,  for  reasons  which  will  readily  occur  to 
you,  who  know  situations,  persons,  and  characters  here.  I  do  not  know 
the  particulars  of  this  intended  bill ;  but  I  wish  it  may  be  copied  exactly 
fW>m  that  which  was  passed  in  the  late  King^s  time,  when  the  present 
King  was  a  minor.    I  am  sure  there  cannot  be  a  better. 

Tiiu  inquire  about  Monsieur  de  Gnerchy's  affair;  and  I  will  give  you 
as  succinct  an  account  as  I  can  of  so  extraordinary  and  perplexed  a 
transaction :  but  without  giving  you  my  own  opinion  of  it,  by  the  common 

S^st,  You  know  what  passed  at  first  between  Mr.  de  Guerchy  and 
Monsieur  d'Eon,  in  which  both  our  Ministers  and  Monsieur  de  Guerchy, 
fh>m  utter  inexperience  in  business,  puzzled  themselves  into  disagreeable 
difficulties.  About  three  or  four  months  ago.  Monsieur  du  Vergy 
published,  in  a  brochure^  a  parcel  of  letters,  from  himself  to  the  Due  de 
Choiseol;  in  which  he  positively  asserts,  that  Monsieur  de  Guerchy 
prevailed  with  him  (Vergy)  to  oome  over  into  England  to  assassinate 
d*£on;  the  words  are,  as  well  as  I  remember,  que  ce  rChtoit  pat  pour  m 
tervUr  de  m  plume^  matt  de  ton  ipSe,  qu^on  le  demandoit  en  Angleterre, 
This  accusation  of  assassination,  you  may  imagine,  shix^ked  Monsieur  de 
Guerchy,  who  complained  bitterly  to  our  Ministers;  and  they  both 
puzzled  on  for  some  time,  without  doing  anything,  because  they  did  not 
Know  what  to  do.  At  last  du  Vergy,  about  two  months  ago,  applied 
himself  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex,  and  made  oath,  that  Mr.  de 
Guerchy  had  hired  him  (du  Vergy)  to  assassinate  d'Eon.  Upon  this 
depa<«ition,  the  Grand  Jnry  found  a  bill  of  intended  murder  against 
Monsieur  de  Guerchy;  which  bill,  however,  never  came  to  the  Petty 
Jury.  The  King  granted  a  noli  prosequi  in  favour  of  Monsieur  de 
Guerchy;  and  the  Attorney-General  is  actually  prosecuting  du  Yerpy, 
Whether  the  King  can  grsmt  a  noli  prosequi  in  a  criminal  case,  and 
whether  le  droit  det  gent  extends  to  cruninal  cases,  are  two  points  which 
employ  our  domestic  politicians,  and  the  whole  Corpt  Diplomatique, 
Enfin^  to  use  a  very  ooarse  and  vulgar  saying,  Hyadela  merde  au  bout 
du  b&ton^  quslquepart. 

I  see  and  hear  these  storms  from  shore,  tuace  mart  magno,  iio.  I 
ervioy  my  own  security  and  tranquillity,  together  witli  better  health 
than  I  had  reason  to  exoect  at  ray  age,  and  with  my  consdtuticm:  how- 
ever, I  feel  a  gradual  decay,  though  a  gentle  one;  and  1  think  that  1 
shall  not  tumble,  but  slide  gently  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  hill  of  life. 
"Wlien  that  will  be,  I  neither  know  nor  care,  for  I  am  very  weary. 
God  bless  yon  I 

Mallet  died,  two  days  ago,  of  a  diarrhoss.  which  he  had  carried  witl 
him  to  France,  and  brought  back  again  hither. 
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LETTER  OCOLXXXVin. 

ICt  dxab  Fruekd:  I  have  this  moment  receiyed  yonr  letter  of  th^ 
22d  past;  and  I  delayed  answering  yoor  former,  in  daily,  or  rather 
hourly  expectation  of  informing  you  of  the  birth  of  ^  new  Ministry; 
but  in  vain;  tor,  after  a  thousand  conferences,  all  things  remain  still  in 
the  state  which  I  described  to  you  in  my  last.  Lord  S.  ha^,  I  believe^ 
given  you  a  pretty  true  account  of  the  present  state  of  thin^;  but  my 
Lord  is  much  mistaken,  I  am  persuaded,  when  he  says,  that  ikt  E^ng 
has  thought  proper  to  re-^tahlish  hi$  old  servants  in  the  management 
qfhie  ajfairs;  for  he  shews  them  all  the  public  dislike  possible;  and, 
at  his  levee,  hardly  speaks  to  any  of  them;  but  speaks  by  the  hour  to 
anybody  else.  Conferences,  in  the  meantime,  go  on,  of  which  it  is  easj 
to  guess  the  main  subject^  but  impossible,  for  me  at  least,  to  know  the 
particulars;  but  this  I  will  venture  to  prophesy,  that  the  whole  will 
soon  centre  in  Mr.  Pitt.    . 

You  seem  not  to  know  tlie  character  of  the  Queen :  here  it  is.  She 
Is  a  good  woman,  a  good  wife,  a  tender  mother;  and  an  unmeddling 
Queen.  The  King  loves  her  as  a  woman;  but,  I  verily  believe,  haa 
never  yet  spoke  one  word  to  her  about  business.  I  have  now  told  yon 
all  that  I  know  of  these  af^irs ;  which,  I  believe,  is  as  much  as  anybody 
else  knows,  who  is  not  in  the  secret.  In  liie  meantime,  you  easily  guesa, 
that  surmises,  conjectures,  and  reports,  are  infinite;  and  if,  as  they  say, 
truth  is  but  one,  one  million  at  least  of  these  reports  must  be  fedse;  fop 
they  differ  exceedingly. 

You  have  lost  an  honest  servant  by  the  death  of  poor  Louie;  I  would 
advise  you  to  take  a  clever  young  Saxon  in  his  room,  of  whose  char* 
acter  you  may  get  authentic  testimonies ;  instead  of  sending  for  one  to 
France,  whose  character  you  can  only  know  from  far. 

When  I  hear  more,  I  will  write  more;  till  when,  God  bless  yon  t 

LETTER  OOOLXXXIX. 

BLAOqiBATB,  Jyfy  15,  ITtti 

Mt  dxab  Fbokd:  I  told  yon  in  my  last,  that  yon  should  hear  from 
me  again,  as  soon  as  I  had  anything  more  to  write;  and  now  1 
have  too  much  to  write,  therefore  will  refer  you  to  the  Gazette,  and 
the  ofiSce  letters,  for  all  that  has  been  done ;  and  advise  you  to  suspend 
your  opinion,  as  I  do,  about  all  that  is  to  be  done.  Many  more  changes 
are  talked  of;  but  so  idly,  and  variously,  that  I  give  credit  to  none  of 
them.  There  has  been  pretty  clean  sweeping  already;  and  I  do  not 
remember,  in  my  time,  to  have  seen  so  much  at  once,  as  an  entire 
new  Board  of  Treasury,  and  two  new  Secretaries  of  State,  eum  multie 
aliis^Ao, 

Here  is  a  new  political  arch  almost  built,  but  of  raateriak  of  so  diffi»> 
rent  a  nature,  and  without  a  key-stone,  that  it  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
indicate  either  strength  or  duration.    It  will  oeitainly  require  repairs, 
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and  a  key-stone  next  irinter ;  and  that  kej-stone  win,  and  must  neoes* 
earily  be,  Mr.  Pitt.  It  is  trne,  he  might  have  been  that  key-stone  now ; 
and  wonld  have  accepted  it,  but  not  withont  Lord  Temple's  consent; 
and  Lord  Temple  positively  refused.  There  was  evidently  some  trick 
in  this,  bat  what  is  past  my  conjecturing.    Daf>v9  tum^  nan  (Edipm, 

There  is  a  manife^^t  interregnum  in  the  Trefisnry ;  for  I  do  suppose 
that  Lord  Rockingham  and  Mr.  Dowdeswell  will  not  Uiink  proper  to  be 
very  active.  General  Conway,  who  is  your  Secretary,  has  certainly 
parts  at  least  equal  to  his  business,  to  which,  I  daresay,  he  will  apply. 
The  same  may  be  said,  I  believe  of  the  Duke  St  Grafton ;  and  indeed 
there  is  no  magic  requisite  for  the  executive  part  of  those  employments. 
The  ministerial  part  is  another  thing;  they  must  scramble  with  their 
fellow-servants,  for  power  and  favour,  as  well  as  they  can.  Foreign 
affairs  are  not  so  much  as  mentloiiedf  and,  I  verily  believe,  not  thought 
of.  But  surely  some  oountefbalaace  would  be  necessary  to  the  Family 
Compact ;  and,  if  not  soon  contracted,  will  be  too  late.    God  bless  you  t 


LETTER  CCCXO. 

BioonoAW,  A'uguH  17,  tT0. 

Mt  dbab  FitfiND:  Ton  are  now  two  letters  in  my  debt;  and  I  fear 
the  gout  has  been  the  cause  of  your  contracting  that  debt.  When  you 
are  not  able  t<»  write  yourself,  let  your  secretary  send  me  two  or  three 
lines  to  acquaint  me  how  you  are. 

Ton  have  now  seen,  by  the  London  Gamtte,  what  changes  have  really 
been  made  at  court ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  believe  vou  have  seen  that 
there  must  be  more,  before  a  Ministry  can  be  settled ;  what  those  will 
be,  God  knows.  Were  I  to  conjecture,  I  should  say,  that  the  whole  will 
centre,  before  it  is  long,  in  Mr.  Pitt  and  Co.  the  present  being  .an  heter- 
ogeneous jumble  of  youth  and  caducity,  which  cannot  be  efficient. 

Charles  Townshend  calls  the  present  a  Lutestring  Ministry ;  fit  only 
for  the  summer.  The  next  seesion  will  be  not  only  a  warm,  but  a  violent 
one,  as  yon  will  easily  judge,  if  you  look  over  the  names  of  the  ina  and 
of  the  ouU. 

I  feel  this  beginning  of  the  autumn,  which  Is  already  very  cold:  the 
leaves  are  withered,  f^l  apace,  and  seem  to  intimate  that  I  must  foUow 
them ;  which  I  shall  do  without  reluctance,  being  extremely  weary  of 
this  silly  world.    God  bless  you,  both  in  it  and  after  it  I 

LETTER  CCCXOr. 

Mt  dbab  Frisnd  :  I  received  but  four  days  ago  your  letter  of  the  2d 
instant.  I  find  by  it  that  yon  are  well,  mr  yon  are  in  good  spirits. 
Your  notion  of  the  new  birth,  or  regeneration  of  the  Ministry,  is  a  very 
Just  one;  and  that  they  have  not  yet  the  true  seal  of  the  covenant  is,  I 
daresay,  very  true ;  at  least,  it  is  not  in  the  possession  of  either  of  th« 
l^cretaries  of  State,  who  have  onlv  the  King^s  seal  *  ^or  do  I  holi<i»et 
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(whatever  his  Grace  may  imagine^  that  it  is  even  in  the  possesbion  of 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal.  I  own  I  am  lost,  in  considering  the  present  ^itu* 
ation  of  affairs;  different  conjectures  present  themselves  to  ray  mind, 
but  none  that  it  can  rest  upon.  The  next  session  must  necessarily  clear 
up  matters  a  good  deal;  for  I  believe  it  will  be  the  warmest  and 
most  acrimonious  one  that  has  been  known,  since  that  of  the  £zcis4« 
The  late  Ministry,  the  pre$ent  Oppaition^  are  detennined  to  attacic  Lord 
B  publicly  in  Parliament,  and  reduce  the  late  Opposition,  the  pre- 
tent  Ministry^  to  protect  him  pnblicly,  in  consequence  of  their  supposed 
treaty  with  him.  JSf^  attendant  mieuXy  the  paper  war  is  carried  en 
with  much  fury  and  scurrility  on  all  sides,  to  the  great  entertainment 
of  such  lazy  and  impartial  people  as  myself.  [  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  the  Daily  Advertiser,  and  the  Public  Advertiser,  in  which  all 
political  letters  are  inserted,  and  some  very  well  written  ones  on  both 
sides ;  but  I  know  that  they  amnse  me,  tant  hien  que  tnal^  for  an  hour 
or  two  every  momiog.  Lord  T  is  the  supposed  author  of  the  pam- 
phlet you  mention;  but  I  think  it  is  above  him.  Perhaps  his  brother 
0—  T— ,  who  is  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  present  arrange- 
ment, may  have  assisted  him  privately.  As  to  this  latter,  there  was  a 
good  ridiculous  paragraph  in  the  newspapers  two  or  three  days  ago  * 

We  hear  that  the  Bight  Honourable  Mr,  & T u  indigpoeed^  at 

hie  houee  in  (htfordehirey  of  a  pain  in  hie  aide ;  hut  it  ie  not  said  in 
which  eide, 

I  do  not  find  that  the  Dnke  of  York  has  yet  visited  yon ;  if  he  shonld, 
it  may  be  expensive,  maie  on  trouvera  moyen.  As  for  the  lady,  if  yon 
should  be  very  sharp  set  for  some  English  flesh,  she  has  it  amply  in  her 
power  to  snpply  you  if  she  pleases.  Pray  tell  me  in  your  next,  what 
you  think  o^  and  how  yon  like,  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.  God  blest 
you  I 

LETTER  OOOXOn. 

Mt  dbab  Fbisnd  :  Your  great  character  of  Prince  Henry,  which  I 
take  to  be  a  very  Just  one,  lowers  the  King  of  Prussia's  a  great  deal; 
and  probably  that  is  the  cause  of  their  being  so  ill  together.  But  the 
King  of  Prussia,  with  his  good  parts,  should  reflect  upon  that  trite  and 
true  maxim,  (iui  invidet  minor^  or  Mr.  de  la  Rouohefouoault's,  Que 
Venvie  e$t  la  plue  hasee  de  toutee  lea  paaaiona^  puiaqu^on  a/eoue  lien 
dea  Crimea,  maia  que  peraonne  n^anoue  Vemie.  1  thank  GK>d,  I  never  was 
sensible  of  that  dark  and  vile  passion,  except  that  formerly  I  have  some- 
times envied  a  successful  rival  with  a  fine  woman.  But  now  that  cause 
is  ceased,  and  oonsequently  the  effects. 

What  shall  I,  or  rather  what  can  I  tell  you  of  the  political  world 
here  ?  The  late  ministers  accuse  the  present  with  having  done  nothing, 
the  present  accufte  the  late  ones  with  having  done  much  worse  than  no- 
thing. Their  writers  abuse  one  another  most  scurrilously,  but  some- 
times with  wit.  I  look  upon  this  to  be  peloter  en  attendant  partie,  till 
battle  begins  in  St.  Stephen's  Ohapel.  How  that  will  end,  I  protest 
I  cannot  conjecture ;  any  fiarther  than  this,  that  if  Mr.  Pitt  does  not 
oome  in  to  the  assistance  ^f  the  present  ministers,  they  will  have  much 
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to  ^o  to  •Uad  their  ground.    0 T—  wiU  play  booty ;  and  who 

else  have  they  f  Nobody  but  C— ;  who  has  only  good  sense,  bnt  not 
the  necessary  talents  nor  experience,  .Mre  eiere  Tiros  martemqtts  aeeer^ 
dere  cantu,  I  never  remember,  in  all  my  time,  to  have  seen  so  prob- 
lematical a  state  of  affairs,  and  a  man  would  be  mach  puzzled  which 
side  to  bet  on. 

Y<>ur  guest,  Miss  0—*,  is  another  problem  which  I  cannot  solve. 
She  no  more  wanted  the  waters  of  Oarlsbadt,  than  yon  did.  Is  it  to 
shew  the  Duke  of  Kingston  that  he  cannot  live  without  her  ?  a  dan* 
gerous  experiment!  which  muy  possibly  convince  him  that  he  can. 
There  is  a  trick  no  doubt  in  it;  but  what,  I  neither  know  nor  care; 
you  did  very  well  to  shew  her  civilities,  eela  ne  gdXe  jamaii  riai,  I 
wil!  go  to  my  waters,  that  is,  the  Bath  waters,  in  three  weeks  or  a 
montt,  more  for  the  sake  of  bathing,  than  of  drinking.  The  hot  hath 
always  promotes  my  perspiration,  which  is  sluggish,  and  supples  my 
stiff  rheumatic  limbs.  D'ailUuf%  I  am  at  present  as  well,  and  better 
than  I  could  reasonably  expect  to  be,  anno  septuageHmo  prime.  May 
yon  be  so  as  long,  y  nuu  !    God  bless  yon  I 


LETTER  OOOXOm. 

Lon>OM,  Odob^r  tS.  1T6B. 

Mt  OSA.B  Fbibio)  :  I  received  your  letter  of  the  10th  toniea;  for  I 
•at  out  for  Bath  to-morrow  morning.  If  the  use  of  those  waters  does 
me  no  good,  the  shifting  the  scene  for  some  time  will  at  least  amuse  me 
a  little ;  and  at  my  age,  and  with  my  infirmities,  il  faut  /aire  de  tout 
hoiiJUehs.  Some  variety  is  as  necessary  for  the  mind,  as  some  ^medi- 
cines are  for  tlie  body. 

Here  is  a  total  stagnatloii  of  politics,  which,  I  suppose,  will  continue 
till  the  Parliament  sits  to  do  business,  and  that  will  not  be  till  about 
the  middle  of  January;  for  the  meeting  on  the  17th  December  is  only 
for  the  sake  of  some  new  writs.  The  late  Ministers  threaten  the  pre- 
sent ones;  but  the  latter  do  not  seem  in  the  least  afraid  of  the  former, 
and  for  a  very  good  reason,  which  is,  that  they  have  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  I  believe  it  is  very  certain  that  Mr.  Pitt 
will  never  come  into  this,  or  any  other  administration :  He  is  absolutely 
a  cripple  all  the  year,  and  in  violent  pain  at  least  half  of  it.  Such  phy- 
sical ills  are  great  checks  to  two  of  the  strongest  passions  to  which 
human  nature  is  liable,  love  and  ambition.  Though  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  the  present  ministry  can  be  long  lived,  I  can  as  little 
imagine,  who  or  what  can  succeed  them,  telle  at  la  diutts  de  sujete 

papables.    The  Duke  of swears  that  he  will  have  Lord per* 

sonally  attacked  in  both  Houses;  but  I  do  not  see  how,  without  enuac- 
gering  himself  at  the  same  time. 

Miss  C  is  safely  arrived  here,  and  her  Duke  is  fonder  of  her  than 
ever.  It  was  a  dangerous  experiment  that  she  tried,  in  leaving  him 
so  long ;  but  it  seems  she  knew  her  man. 

I  oity  you  for  the  inundation  of  your  good  countrymen,  which  ovei 
irbelms  you;  je  $ais  ee  qu^en  vaut  Vaune.     It  is,  besides,  expensive 
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boti  M  I  look  npoQ  tbe  ezpeDse  to  he  the  letst  evil  of  tib*  tiro^  I  will 
•ee  if  a  new-jear^s  gift  will  Dot  make  it  up. 
Aa  I  am  now  npon  the  wing,  I  will  only  add,  God  hless  joal 


LETTER  CX30X0IV. 

Mt  dbab  Fkund:  T  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the 
10th.  I  have  now  heen  here  a  month,  hathing  and  drinking  the 
waters,  for  complaints  mnch  of  the  same  kind  as  yours,  I  mean  pains  in 
my  legs,  hips,  and  arms;  whether  gonty  or  rheumatic,  God  knows; 
hut,  I  helieve,  hoth,  that  fight  without  a  decision  in  favor  of  either,  and 
have  ahsolutely  reduced  me  to  the  miserahle  situation  of  the  8phynz*8 
riddle,  to  walk  npon  three  legs;  that  is,  with  the  assistance  of  my  stick, 
to  walk,  or  rather  hohhle,  very  indifferently.  I  wish  it  were  a 
declared  gont,  which  is  the  distemper  of  a  gentleman ;  whereas  the 
rheumatism  is  the  distemper  of  a  hackney-coachman  or  chairman,  who 
are  obliged  to  be  out  in  all  weathers  and  at  all  hours. 

1  think  you  will  do  very  right  to  ask  leave,  and  I  daresay  yon  will 
easily  get  it,  to  go  to  the  baths  in  Snabia;  that  is,  supposing  that  you 
have  consulted  some  skilful  physician,  if  such  a  one  there  be,  either  at 
Dresden  or  at  Leipsic,  about  the  nature  of  your  distemper,  and  the 
nature  of  those  baths ;  but,  $voi  quuQye  patimur  manM.  We  have  but 
a  bad  bargain,  God  knows,  of  this  life,  and  patience  is  the  only  way 
not  to  make  bad  worse.  Mr.  Pitt  keeps  his  bed  here,  with  a  very  rea] 
gout,  and  not  a  political  one,  as  is  often  suspected. 

Here  has  been  a  congress  of  most  of  the  ex  Minutre;  If  they  have 
raised  a  battery,  as  I  suppose  they  have,  it  is  a  masked  one,  fbr  nothing 
has  transpired;  only  they  confess  that  they  intend  a  most  vigorous 
attack.  jyailUurs^  there  seems  to  be  a  total  suspension  of  all  business, 
till  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament,  and  then  Siifna  canant.  I  am  very 
glad,  that,  at  this  time,  you  are  out  of  it :  and  for  reasons  that  I  need 
not  mention :  you  would  certainly  have  been  sent  for  over,  and,  as 
before,  not  paid  for  your  journey. 

Poor  Harte  is  very  ill,  and  condemned  to  the  Hot  well  at  Bristol.  Ho 
is  a  better  poet  than  philosopher;  fbr  all  this  illness  and  melancholy 
proceeds  originally  fVom  the  ill  success  of  his  Gustavns  Adolphns. 
He  is  grown  extremely  devout,  which  I  am  very  glad  ol^  beoaose  that 
is  always  a  comfort  to  the  afflicted. 

I  cannot  present  Mr.  Larpent  with  my  New-year's  gift,  till  I  oorae  to 
town,  which  will  be  before  Ohristmas  at  fiirthest;  till  when,  Qod  bleso 
jon  I    Adieu* 

LETTER  OCOXOV. 

LoiMV,  D€04mbfr'  ST,  17W. 

Mt  dxab  Fbdend:  1  arrived  here  from  Bath  last  Monday,  rather,  but 
not  much  better,  than  when  I  went  there.     My  rheumatic  pains,  in  n  y 
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1^^  tnd  hipa,  pligne  me  Btill:  and  I  must  neTor  eipeot  to  be  quite  ft^ 
from  them. 

YoQ  have  to  be  sure  had  from  the  offioe  an  acooont  of  what  the  Par- 
liameot  did,  or  rather  did  not  do,  the  da^  of  their  meeting ;  and  the 
same  point  will  be  the  great  object  at  their  next  meeting ;  1  mean  the 
affiiir  of  our  American  Colonies,  relatively  to  the  late  imposed  Stamp* 
duty,  which  our  Colonists  abeolutely  refuse  to  pay.  The  Admin- 
istration are  for  some  indulgence  and  forbearance  to  those  fr^ward 
children  of  their  mother  country:  the  Opposition  are  tor  taking  v:gor«> 
ous,  as  they  call  tliem,  but  I  call  them  violent  measures ;  not  less  than 
U$  dragonnade$;  and  to  have  the  tax  collected  by  the  troops  we  have 
there.  For  my  part,  I  never  saw  a  fro  ward  child  mended  by  whip* 
ping;  and  I  would  not  have  the  mother  country  become  a  step-mother. 
Our  trade  to  America  brings  in,  eommunibu$  annii^  two  millions 
a  year;  and  the  Stamp-duty  is  estimated  at  but  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year ;  which  I  would  by  no  means  bring  into  the  stock  of 
the  Exchequer,  at  the  loss  or  even  the  risk  of  a  imllion  a-year  to  the 
nadonal  stock. 

1  do  not  tell  you  of  the  Garter  given  away  yesterday,  because  the 
newspapers  will;  but,  I  must  observe,  that  the  Prince  of  Brunswick's 
ribband  is  a  mark  of  great  distinction  to  that  fitmily ;  which,  I  believe, 
is  the  first  (except  our  own  Royal  Family)  that  has  ever  had  two  blue 
ribbands  at  a  time;  but  it  must  be  owned  they  deserve  them. 

One  hears  of  nothing  now  in  town,  but  the  separation  of  men  and 
their  wives.  Will  Finch,  the  ex-vice  Chamberlain,  Lord  Warwick, 
and  your  frdend  Lord  Bolingbroke.  I  wonder  at  none  of  them  for 
parting;  but  I  wonder  at  many  for  still  living  together;  for  in  this 
country  it  is  certain  that  marriage  is  not  well  understood. 

I  have  this  day  sent  Mr.  Larpent  two  hundred  pounds  for  your 
Christmas»box^  of  which  I  suppose  he  will  inform  you  by  this  post. 
Make  this  Christmas  as  merry  a  one  as  you  can :  fior  pour  U  pen  du  b<m 
t4m$  qiti  tunu  ruU^  rim^  fCt^t  9i/une$Uy  qu^um  noir  chagrin.  For  the 
new  years;  God  send  you  many,  and  happy  onee I    Adieu. 


LETTER  CCCXCVL 

LoKPOS,  F(obruaiy  11, 17W. 

Mt  diab  Fbbbtd:  I  received,  two  days  ago^  your  letter  of  the  25th 
past;  and  your  former,  which  you  mention  in  it,  but  ten  days  ago;  this 
may  easily  be  accounted  for  from  the  badness  of  the  weather,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  roads.  I  hardly  remember  so  severe  a  winter;  it  has 
occasioned  manv  illnesses  here.  I  am  sure  it  pinched  my  crazy  carcase 
so  much,  that,  about  three  weeks  ago,  I  was  obliged  to  be  let  blood  twice 
In  four  days ;  which  I  found  afterwards  was  very  necessary,  by  the  relief 
it  gave  to  my  head,  and  to  the  rheumatic  pains  in  my  limbs;  and  fron 
tlie  execrable  kind  of  blood  which  I  loot. 

Perhaps  you  expect  from  me  a  particular  account  of  the  present  stati 
of  affairs  here ;  but  if  you  do  you  will  be  disappointed ;  for  no  man  Hying 
.'and  I  still  less  than  any  one)  knows  what  it  is ;  it  varies,  not  only  daily, 
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tmt  hourly.  Most  people  think,  and  I  amongst  the  rest,  that  the  date  oC 
the  present  Ministers  is  pretty  near  ont ;  but  how  soon  we  are  to  have  a 
new  style,  God  knows.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  Ministers  bad 
a  contested  election  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  and  got  it  bat  by  eleven 
votes;  too  small  a  majoritv  to  carry  any  thing:  the  next  day  they  lost 
a  question  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  tliree.  The  question  in  the  House 
of  Lords  was,  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  Stamp-act  in  the  Oolonies 
9%  et  armi$,  Wliat  conclusions  you  will  draw  from  these  premises,  I  do 
not  know ;  but  I  protest  I  draw  none ;  but  only  stare  at  the  present 
undecipherable  state  of  affiurs,  which,  in  6(ty  years*  experience,  I  liave 
never  seen  any  thing  like.  The  Stamp-act  bas  proved  a  most  pernicious 
measure ;  for,  wliether  it  is  repealed  or  not,  which  is  still  very  doubtful, 
it  has  given  such  terror  to  the  Americans,  tbat  our  trade  with  them  will 
not  be,  for  some  years,  what  it  used  to  be;  and  great  numbers  of  our 
manufacturers  at  home  will  be  turned  a  starving,  for  want  of  that  em- 
ployment, which  our  very  profitable  trade  to  America  found  them :  and 
hunger  is  always  the  cause  of  tumults  and  sedition. 

As  vou  have  escaped  a  fit  of  the  gout  in  this  severe  cold  weatho*,  it  la 
to  be  hoped  you  may  be  entirely  te^  from  it,  till  next  winter  at  least 

P.  8.  Lord  — *-  having  parted  with  his  wife,  now  keeps  another 
w— e,  at  a  great  expense.    I  fear  he  is  totally  undone. 


LETTER  OOOXOVn. 

Mt  deab  Fribnd  :  You  wrong  me,  in  thinking  me  in  your  debt;  for  J 
never  receive  a  letter  of  yours,  but  I  answer  it  by  the  next  post,  or  the 
next  but  one,  at  farthest :  but  I  can  easily  conceive  that  my  two  last 
letters  to  you  may  have  been  drowned  or  frozen  in  their  way ;  for  por- 
tents, and  prodigies  of  frost,  snow,  and  inundations,  have  been  so  frequent 
this  winter,  that  they  have  almost  lost  their  names. 

You  tell  me  that  you  are  going  to  the  baths  oi  Bad^i^;  but  that  puz- 
zles me  a  little,  so  I  recommend  this  letter  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Larpent,  to 
forward  to  you ;  for  Baden  I  take  to  be  the  general  German  word  for 
baths,  and  the  particular  ones  are  distinguished  by  some  epithet,  as 
Weissbaden,  Oarlsbaden,  &c.  I  hope  they  are  not  cold  baths,  wliich  I 
have  a  very  ill  opinion  of^  in  all  arthritic  or  rheumatic  cases ;  and  your 
case  I  take  to  be  a  compound  of  both,  but  rather  more  of  the  latter. 

You  will  probably  wonder  that  1  tell  you  nothing  of  public  matters; 
upon  which  I  shall  be  as  secret  as  Hotspur's  gentle  Kate,  who  would  not 
tell  what  she  did  not  know;  but  what  is  singular,  nobody  seems  to  know 
any  more  of  them  than  I  do.  People  gape,  stare,  conjecture,  and  refine. 
Changes  of  the  Ministry,  or  in  the  Ministry,  at  least,  are  daily  reported 
and  tbretold,  but  of  what  kind,  God  only  knows.  It  is  also  very  doubtfhl 
whether  Mr.  Pitt  will  come  into  the  administratiun  or  not;  the  two 
pree«^nt Secretaries  are  extremely  desirous  tliat  he  should;  but  the  others 
think  of  the  horse  that  called  the  man  to  its  assistance.  I  will  say  no- 
thir^;  to  you  about  American  affairs,  because  I  have  not  pens,  ink,  ci 
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ptper  enough  to  g:ive  jov  an  intelligible  account  of  them.  They  haTe 
oeen  the  subjects  of  warm  and  acrimonious  debates,  both  m  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  and  in  all  companies. 

The  repeal  of  the  Stamp-act  is  at  last  carried  through.  I  am  glad  of 
it,  and  gave  my  proxy  for  it,  because  I  saw  many  more  inoonveciences 
from  the  enforcing  than  from  the  repealing  it. 

Colonel  Browne  was  with  me  the  other  day,  and  assured  me  that  he 
left  you  very  well.  He  said  he  saw  yon  at  8pa,  but  I  did  not  remember 
him ;  though  I  remember  his  two  brothers,  the  Colonel  and  the  ravisher, 
very  welL  Your  Saxon  colonel  has  the  brogue  exceedingly.  Present 
my  respects  to  Count  Flemming;  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  Countesses  ill- 
ness ;  she  was  a  most  well-bred  woman. 

You  would  hardly  think  that  1  gave  a  dinner  to  the  Prince  of  Bruns- 
wick, your  old  acquaintance.  I  am  glad  it  is  over ;  but  I  could  not 
avoid  it.    II  m'avoit  aeeabU  depoliUs$e$.    God  bless  you  I 


LETTER  CCCXCVin. 

Blaokhiatb,  Jutu  18, 1761 

Mt  DiAB  Fbiehd:  I  received,  yesterday,  your  letter  of  the  80th  past. 
I  waited  with  impatience  for  it,  not  having  received  one  from  you  of 
six  weeks ;  nor  your  mother  neither,  who  began  to  be  very  sure  that 
you  were  dead,  if  not  buried.  You  should  write  to  her  once  a  week,  or 
at  least  once  a-fortnight ;  for  women  make  no  allowance  either  for  busi- 
ness or  laziness :  whereas  I  can,  by  experience,  make  allowances  for  both : 
however,  I  wish  you  would  generally  write  to  me  once  a  fortnight. 

Last  week  I  paid  my  Midsummer  offering,  of  five  hundred  pounds,  to 
Mr.  Larpent,  for  your  use,  as  I  suppose  he  has  intbrmed  you.  I  am 
punctual,  yon  must  allow. 

What  account  shall  I  give  yon  of  ministerial  aflkirs  here?  I  protest 
I  do  not  know :  your  own  description  of  them  is  as  exact  a  one  as  any 
I,  who  am  upon  the  place,  can  give  you.  It  is  a  total  dislocation  and 
d^angement;  consequently  a  total  inefficiency.  When  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  quitted  the  seals,  he  gave  that  very  reason  for  it,  in  a  speecli 
in  the  House  of  Lords :  he  declared,  '^  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
persons  or  the  measures  of  the  present  Ministers ;  but  that  he  thought 
they  wanted  strength  and  efficiency  to  carry  on  proper  measures  with 
success ;  and  that  be  knew  but  one  man  (fMoning^  a$  you  toiU  easily 
iuppois,  Mr,  PitQ  who  could  give  them  strength  and  solidity;  that, 
under  this  person,  he  should  be  willing  to  serve  in  any  capacity,  not  only 
as  a  Genend  Officer,  but  as  a  pioneer;  and  would  take  up  a  spade  and 
a  mattock.**  When  he  quitted  the  seaJs,  they,  were  offered  first  to  Lord 
Egmont,  then  to  Lord  Hardwicke ;  who  bom  declined  them,  probably 
for  the  same  reasons  that  made  the  Duke  of  Grafton  resign  them ;  but 

after  their  going  a-begging  for  some  time,  the  Duke  of begged 

tliem,  and  has  them  faute  de  mieux.  Lord  Mountstuart  was  never 
tliought  of  for  Vienna,  where  Lord  Stormont  returns  in  three  months , 
the  former  is  going  to  be  married  to  one  of  the  Miss  Windsors,  a  great 
fortune.    Tc  teU  you  the  speculations,  the  reasonings,  and  the  oo^jec* 
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toret,  Mther  of  the  nninfbrm^  or  even  of  the  best-informed  paWe, 
upon  the  present  wonderful  sitnation  of  affiiirs,  would  take  up  ranch 
more  time  and  paper  than  either  jou  or  I  can  afford,  though  we  have 
neither  of  us  a  great  deal  of  business  at  present. 

I  am  in  as  good  health,  as  I  could  reasonably  expect,  at  mj  age,  and 
with  my  shattered  carcase ;  that  is,  from  the  waist  upwards ;  but  down- 
wards it  is  not  the  same :  for  my  limbs  retain  that  stiffness  and  debility 
of  my  long  rhenroatism,  I  cannot  walk  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  As  the 
autumn,  and  stiil  more  as  the  winter  approaches,  take  care  to  keep  yonr> 
self  very  warm,  especially  your  legs  and  feet. 

Lady  Chesterfield  sends  yon  her  compliments,  and  triumphs  in  the 
success  of  her  plaster.    Gk>d  bless  you  I 


LETTER   OOOXOIX. 

Blaoubath,  .^ifly  11,  ITM 

Mt  dxab  FmxND :  Yon  are  a  happy  mortal,  to  have  your  time  thus 
employed  between  the  great  and  the  fair;  I  hope  you  do  the  honours  of 
your  country  to  the  latter.  The  Emperor,  bv  your  account,  seems  to  be 
very  w^  for  an  Emperor ;  who,  by  being  above  the  other  Monarchs  in 
Europe,  may  justly  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  proper tionably  worse 
education.  I  find,  by  your  account  of  him,  that  he  has  been  trained  up 
to  homicide,  the  only  science  in  which  Princes  are  ever  instructed;  and 
with  good  reason,  as  their  greatness  and  glory  singly  depend  upon  the 
numbers  of  their  fellow-creatures  which  their  ambition  exterminatee. 
If  a  sovereign  should,  by  great  accident,  deviate  into  moderation,  jusdoe, 
and  clemency,  what  a  contemptible  figure  would  he  make  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Princes  I  I  have  always  owned  a  great  regard  for  King  Log. 
From  the  interview  at  Torgaw,  between  the  two  Monarchs,  they  will 
be  either  a  great  deal  better  or  worse  together ;  but  I  think  rather  the 
latter ;  for  our  namesake,  Philip  de  Comines,  observes,  that  he  never 
knew  any  good  come  from  rabotichement  de$  Bou,  The  King  of  Prussia 
will  exert  all  his  perspicacity,  to  analyse  his  Imperial  Majesty ;  and  I 
would  bet  upon  the  one  head  of  his  black  eagle,  against  the  two  heads 
of  the  Austrian  eagle ;  thongh  two  heads  are  said,  proverbially,  to  be 
better  than  one.  1  wish  I  had  the  direction  of  both  the  Monarchs,  and 
they  should,  together  with  some  of  their  allies,  take  Lorraine  and 
Alisaoe  firom  France.  Yon  will  call  me  TAbb^  de  St.  Pierre;  but  I  only 
say  what  I  wish;  whereas  he  thought  everything  that  he  wished 
praotica^e. 

Now  to  come  home.  Here  are  great  bustles  at  court,  and  a  greiht 
change  of  persops  is  certainly  very  near.  You  will  ask  me,  perhaps, 
who  is  to  be  out,  and  who  is  to  be  int  To  which  I  answer,  I  do  not 
know.  My  conjecture  is,  that,  be  the  new  settlement  what  it  will,  Mr. 
Pitt  will  be  at  the  head  of  it.  W  he  is,  I  presume,  fnHl  aura  mi$  de 
V«au  dam  son  tin  par  rapport  d  My  lord  B  ;  when  that  shall  oome 
to  be  known,  as  known  it  certainly  will  soon  be,  be  may  bid  adieu  to 
his  popularity.  A  Minister,  as  Minister,  is  very  apt  to  be  the  ooject  of 
public  dislike;  and  a  favourite,  as  favourite,  still  more  so.    If  any  event 
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of  this  kind  happens,  which  Hf  it  happens  at  all)  I  conjecture  wiil  be 
some  time  next  week,  70a  shall  hear  farther  from  me. 

I  will  follow  yonr  advice,  and  be  as  well  as  I  can  next  winter,  thongb 
I  know  I  shall  never  be  free  from  my  flying  rheomatic  pains,  as  long  as 
I  live ;  bat  whether  that  will  be  more  or  less,  is  extreme^  indifferent 
to  me ;  in  either  case,  Gk>d  bless  yon  I 


LETTER  COCO. 

Blackibats,  AMgu$$  1,  lT6i. 

Mt  dkab  Fbund  :  The  curtain  was  at  last  drawn  np,  the  day  before 
yesterday,  and  discovered  the  new  actors,  together  with  some  of  the  old 
ones.  1  do  not  name  them  to  yon,  because  U>-morrow*s  Gazette  will  do 
it  full  as  well  as  I  could.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  carte  blanche  given  him, 
named  every  one  of  them :  but  what  would  vou  think  he  named  him- 
self fort  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  and  (what  will  astonish  you,  as  it  does 
every  mortal  here)  Earl  of  Chatham.  The  joke  here  is,  that  he  has  had 
it/aU  up  staire^  and  has  done  himself  so  much  hurt,  that  he  will  never 
be  able  to  stand  upon  his  legs  again.  Everybody  is  puzzled  how  to  ac> 
oonnt  for  this  step;  though  it  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  great 
abilities  have  been  duped  by  low  cunning.  But  be  it  what  it  will,  he  is 
now  certainly  only  Earl  of  Chatham ;  and  no  longer  Mr.  Pitt,  in  any 
respect  whatever.  Such  an  event,  I  believe,  was  never  read  nor  heard 
of.  To  withdraw,  in  the  fulness  of  his  power,  and  in  the  utmost  gratifi-t 
cation  of  his  ambition,  from  the  House  of  Commons,  (which  procured 
him  his  power,  and  which  could  alone  insure  it  to  him,)  and  to  go  into 
that  hospital  of  incurables,  the  House  of  Lords,  is  a  measure  so  unac- 
countable, that  nothing  but  proof  positive  could  have  made  me  believe 
it :  but  true  it  is.  Hans  Stanley  is  to  go  Ambassador  to  Russia :  and 
my  nephew,  EUis,  to  Spain,  decorated  with  the  red  ribband.  Lord 
8helburne  is  your  Secretary  of  State,  which  I  suppose  he  has  notified  to 
you  this  post,  by  a  circular  letter.  Charles  Townshend  has  now  the 
sole  management  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  how  lung  he  will  be 
content  to  be  only  Lord  Chatharo^s  vicegerent  there,  is  a  question  which 
I  will  not  pretend  to  decide.  Tliere  is  one  very  bad  sign  for  Lord 
Chatham,  in  his  new  dignity ;  which  is,  that  all  his  enemies,  without 
exception,  rejoice  at  it;  and  all  his  friends  are  stupefied  and  dumb* 
founded.  If  I  mistake  not  much,  he  will,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  enjoy 
perfect  otium  cum  dignitate.    Enough  of  politics. 

Is  the  fair,  or  at  least  the  fat.  Miss  C— —  with  you  still  ?  It  must  b€i 
confessed  that  she  knows  the  arts  of  courts ;  to  be  so  received  at  Dres- 
den, and  so  connived  at  in  Leicester-fields. 

There  never  was  so  wet  a  summer  as  tliis  has  been,  in  the  memory  of 
man ;  we  have  not  had  one  single  day,  since  March,  without  some  rain ; 
but  most  days  a  great  deal.  I  hope  that  does  not  affect  your  health,  as 
great  cold  does;  for,  with  all  these  inundations,  it  has  not  been  cold 
God  bloss  you  I 
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LETTER  CCXDCI. 

1[t  DiiB  FsiKKD :  I  reoeired  yesterday  yonr  letter  of  the  80th  past 
and  I  find  by  it,  that  it  crossed  mine  upon  the  road,  where  they  had  no 
time  to  take  notice  of  one  another. 

Tlie  newspapers  have  informed  you,  before  now,  of  the  changes  actu- 
ally made ;  more  will  probably  follow,  bat  what,  1  am  sure,  I  cannot 
tell  yoQ ;  and  I  believe  nobody  can,  not  even  those  who  are  to  make 
tliem:  they  will,  I  suppose,  be  occasional,  as  people  behave  themselves. 
The  causes  and  consequences  of  Mr.  Pitt's  quarrel  now  appear  in  print, 
in  a  pamphlet  published  by  Lord  T  ■  ;  and  in  a  refutation  of  it,  not 
by  Mr  Pitt  himself,  I  believe,  but  by  some  friend  of  his,  and  under  his 
sanction.  The  former  is  very  scurrilous  and  scandalous,  and  betrays 
private  conversation.  My  Lord  says,  that  in  his  last  conference,  he 
though  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  nominate  the  new  ministry  as  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  consequently  named  Lord  G ,  Lord  L— ,  Ac.,  for  cabinet  coun- 
cil employments;  which  Mr.  Pitt  not  consenting  to.  Lord  T broke 

np  the  conference,  and  in  his  wrath  went  to  Stowe ;  where  I  presume 
he  may  remain  undisturbed  a  ^reat  while,  since  Mr.  Pitt  will  neither  be 
willing,  nor  able  to  send  for  him  again.  The  pamphlet,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  gives  an  account  of  bis  whole  political  life ;  and,  in  that  re- 
spect, is  tedious  to  those  who  were  acquidnted  with  it  before;  but,  at 
the  latter  end,  there  is  an  article  that  expresses  such  supreme  contempt 

of  Lord  T ^  and  in  so  pretty  a  manner,  that  I  suspect  it  to  be  Mr. 

Pitt's  own :  you  shall  judge  yourself,  for  I  here  transcribe  the  article : — 

^  But  this  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  had  he  (Lord  T )  not  fastened 

ftimsell  into  Mr.  Pitt's  train,  and  acquired  thereby  such  an  interest  in  that 
^reat  ti:an,  he  might  have  crept  out  of  life  with  as  little  notice  as  he 
srept  in ;  and  gone  off  with  no  other  degree  of  credit,  than  that  of  ad- 
ling  a  single  unit  to  the  bills  of  mortality.*'  I  wish  I  could  send  yon  all 
the  pamphlets  and  half-sheets  that  swarm  here  upon  this  occasion ;  but 
that  is  impossible ;  for  every  week  would  make  a  ship's  cargo.  It  is 
certain^  that  Mr.  Pitt  has,  by  his  dignity  of  Earl,  lost  the  greatest  part 
of  his  popularity,  especially  in  the  city ;  and  I  believe  tlie  Opposition 
will  be  very  strong,  and  perhaps  prevail,  next  session,  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  there  being  now  nobody  there,  who  can  have  the  authority, 
and  ascendant  over  them,  that  Pitt  had. 

People  tell  me  here,  as  young  Harvey  told  you  at  Dresden,  that  I  liK>k 
very  well ;  but  those  are  words  of  course,  which  every  one  says  to  every- 
body. So  £u*  is  true,  that  I  am  better  than  at  my  age,  and  with  mj 
broken  constitution,  I  could  have  expected  to  be.    6(kI  bless  you  I 

LETTER   COCCn. 

Blacdbatb,  Stplmmltr  It,  ITil. 

Mt  dsab  Fbiknd  :  I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the 
S7th  past.  I  was  in  hopes  that  your  course  of  waters  this  year  at  Baden 
would  have  given  you  a  longer  reprieve  from  your  painful  complaint 
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If  I  do  not  mistake,  yon  carried  oyer  with  yon  some  of  Dr.  Monaey^s 
powders :  Have  yoa  taken  any  of  tbein,  and  have  they  done  yon  any 
good?  I  know  they  did  ine  a  great  deal.  I,  who  pretend  to  some  skiU 
in  physic,  advise  a  cool  regimen,  and  cooling  medicines. 

I  do  nob  wonder,  that  you  do  wonder,  at  Lord  C— 's  conduct.    If 

he  was  not  outwitted  into  his  peerage  by  Lord  B ^  his  accepting  it 

is  utterly  inexplicable.  The  instruments  he  has  cliosen  for  the  great 
ofiices,  I  believe,  will  never  fit  the  same  case.  It  was  cruel  to  put  such 
a  boy  as  Lord  G— ^  over  the  head  of  old  Ligonier ;  and  if  I  had  been 
the  former,  I  would  have  refhsed  that  commission,  during  the  life  of 

that  honest  and  brave  old  general.    All  this  to  quiet  the  Duke  of  R 

to  a  resignation,  and  to  m&e  Lord  B— —  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  where, 
I  will  venture  to  prophesy,  that  he  will  not  do.  Ligonier  was  much 
pressed  to  give  up  his  regiment  of  guards,  but  would  by  no  means  do  it; 
and  declare<l,  that  tlie  King  might  break  him  if  he  pleased,  but  that  he 
would  certainly  not  break  himself. 

I  have  no  political  events  to  inform  you  of;  they  will  not  be  ripe  till 
the  meeting  of  the  Parliament.  Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  write  me  one,  to  acquaint  me  how  you  are. 

God  bless  you ;  and,  particcdarly,  may  he  send  you  health,  for  that  is 
the  greatest  blessing  t 

LETTER  OOOOnL 

Blackhiatb,  8epUthb&r  SO,  17M. 

Mt  dbajb  Fbiend  :  I  received,  yesterday,  with  great  pleasure,  your 
letter  of  the  18th,  by  which  I  consider  this  last  ugly  bout  as  over ;  and. 
to  prevent  its  return,  I  greatly  approve  of  your  plan  for  the  south  or 
France,  wliere  I  recommend  for  your  principal  residence,  Pezenas,  Tou- 
louse, or  Bordeaux ;  but  do  not  be  persuaded  to  go  to  Aix  en  Pi^ovence, 
which,  by  experience,  I  know  to  be  at  once  the  hottest  and  the  coldest 
place  in  the  world,  from  the  ardour  of  the  Proven^  sun,  and  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  Alpine  winds.  I  also  earnestly  recommend  to  you,  for  your 
complaint  upon  your  breast,  to  take,  twice  a-day,  asses'  or  (what  is  bet- 
ter) marea'  milk,  and  that  for  these  six  months  at  least.  Mingle  turnips, 
as  nmch  as  you  can,  with  your  diet. 

I  have  written,  as  you  desired,  to  Mr.  Secretary  Conway;  but  1 
will  answer  for  it  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  to  obtain  the  leave 
you  ask. 

There  is  no  new  event  in  the  political  world  since  my  last ;  so  God 
bless  you  t 

LETTER  OOCOIV. 

Lonxnr,  Oetober  89, 17M. 

Mt  dbab  Fbiend:  The  last  mail  brought  me  your  letter  of  the  iTtli. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  breast  is  so  much  better.  You  will  find 
both  asses'  and  mares'  milk  enough  in  the  south  of  France,  where  it  was 
much  drank  when  I  was  there.    Guy  Patin  recommends  to  a  patient  to 
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bn^  no  doofor  but  a  hone;  and  no  apothecarj  bnt  an  aaa.    As  fo^ 

yoar  pains  Knd  weakness  in  your  limbs,  je  v<nu  mi  offrt  autant;  I  hava 
never  been  free  from  them  since  my  last  rheumatism.  I  use  my  legs  aa 
much  as  I  can,  and  you  should  do  so  too,  ft>r  disuse  makes  them  -worse. 
I  cannot  now  use  them  long  at  a  time,  because  of  the  weakriess  of  old 
age ;  bnt  I  contrive  to  get,  by  different  snatches,  at  least  two  hours' 
walking  every  day,  either  in  my  garden  or  within  doors,  as  the  weather 

Sermits.    I  set  out  to-morrow  for  Bath,  in  hopes  of  half  repairs,  for 
[edea*8  kettle  oould  not  give  me  whole  ones;   the  timbers  of  my 
J     wretched  vessel  are  too  much  decayed  to  be  fitted  out  again  for  use.     I 
shall  see  poor  Harte  there,  who,  I  am  told,  is  in  a  miserable  way,  be- 
tween some  real  and  some  imaginary  distempers. 

I  send  you  no  political  news,  for  one  reason,  among  others,  which  is 
that  I  know  none.  Great  expectations  are  ndsed  of  this  session,  which 
meets  the  11th  of  next  month;  but  of  what  kind  nobody  knows,  and 
consequently  every  body  conjectures  variously.  Lord  Chatham  comes 
to  town  to-morrow  from  Bath,  where  he  has  been  to  refit  himself  for 
the  winter  campaign ;  he  has  hitherto  but  an  indifferent  set  of  Aid^'de^ 
Camp  ;  and  where  he  will  find  better,  1  do  not  know.  Oharles  Town- 
shend  and  he  are  already  upon  ill  terms.  JShifinje  fCy  v^  goutU;  and 
80  Gk>d  bless  you  I 

LETTER  OOOOV. 

Bin,  J^M«iN&«*l5,lTM. 

Mt  dbab  Friend  :  I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the 
6th  instant  from  Basle.  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  your  breast  is 
relieved,  though  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  your  legs :  for,  if  the  humour 
be  either  gouty  or  rheumatic,  it  had  better  be  in  your  legs  than  any 
where  else.  I  have  consulted  Moisy,  the  great  physician  of  Uiis  place, 
upon  it;  who  says,  that  at  this  distance  he  dares  not  prescribe  any 
thing,  as  there  may  be  such  different  causes  for  your  complaint,  which 
must  be  well  weighed  by  a  physician  upon  the  spot ;  that  is,  in  short, 
that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  matter.  I  will  therefore  tell  you  my 
own  case,  in  1782,  which  may  be  something  parallel  to  yours.  1  had 
that  year  been  dangerously  ill  of  a  fever  in  Holland ;  and  when  I 
was  recovered  of  it,  the  febrific  humour  fell  into  my  legs,  and  swelled 
tliem  to  that  degree,  and  chiefly  in  the  evening,  that  it  was  as  painful 
to  me,  as  it  was  shocking  to  others.  I  came  to  England  with  them  in 
this  ccmdition ;  and  consulted  Mead,  Broxholme,  and  Arbuthnot,  who 
none  of  them  did  me  the  least  good ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  increased 
the  swelling,  by  applying  ponltices  and  emollients.  In  this  condition  I 
remained  near  six  months,  till  finding  that  the  Doctors  could  do  me  no 
good,  I  resolved  to  consult  Palmer,  the  most  eminent  Surgeon  of 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  He  immediately  told  me,  that  Uie  physicians 
had  puri>ued  a  very  wrong  method,  as  the  swelling  of  my  legs  pro- 
coe<led  only  from  a  relaxation  and  weakness  of  the  cutaneous  vessels ; 
and  he  must  apply  strengtheners  instead  of  emollients.  Accordingly, 
he  ordered  me  to  put  my  legs  up  to  the  knees  every  morning  in  brine 
from  the  lalters,  as  hot  as  I  could  bear  it;  the  brine  must  have  bad 
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mMt  mlted  In  it  I  did  so ;  and  after  hayiog  thus  piokled  my  1^  for 
about  three  weeks,  the  complaint  absolute! j  ceased,  and  I  have  nsTer 
kad  the  least  swelling  in  them  since.  After  what  I  have  said.  I  must 
caution  you  not  to  use  the  same  remedy  rashly,  and  without  the  most 
skilful  advice  you  can  find,  where  yon  are;  for  if  your  swelling  pro- 
ceeds from  a  gouty,  or  rheumatic  humour,  tfiere  may  be  great  danger  in 
applying  so  powerful  an  astringent,  and  perhaps  repellant^  as  brine.  80 
gopianoy  and  not  without  the  best  advice,  upon  a  view  of  the  parts. 

I  shall  direct  all  my  letters  to  you  Che»  mormeur  SarraMtn^  who  by 
bis  trade  is,  I  suppose,  $idtntair€  at  Basle,  while  it  is  not  sure  that  you 
will  be  at  any  one  place  in  the  south  of  France.  Do  you  know  that  he 
is  a  descendant  of  the  French  poet  Sarrazint 

Poor  Harte,  whom  I  frequently  go  to  see  here,  out  of  cotnpassion,  is 
in  a  most  miserable  way ;  he  has  had  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  which  has 
deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  right  leg,  affected  his  speech  a  good  deal, 
and  perhaps  his  head  a  little.  Such  are  the  intermediate  tributes  that 
we  are  forced  to  pay,  in  some  shape  or  other,  to  our  wretched  nature, 
till  we  pay  the  last  great  one  of  all.  May  you  pa^  this  very  Itfte,  and 
as  few  intermediate  tributes  as  possible;  and  so  jvh^  te  hens  val&r0* 
God  bless  yon. 

LETTER  OOOOVI. 

Bath,  Ihesmber  9, 1718. 

Mt  DBAS  Fribnd  :  I  received,  two  days  ago,  your  letter  of  the  26tb 
past.  1  am  very  glad  that  you  begin  to  feel  the  good  effects  of  the  cli- 
mate  where  yon  are ;  I  know  it  saved  my  life,  in  1741,  when  both  the 
skiltul  and  the  unskilful  gave  me  over.  In  that  ramble  I  staid  three  or 
fiinr  days  at  Ntmes,  where  there  are  more  remains  of  antiquity,  I 
believe,  than  in  any  town  in  Europe,  Italy  excepted.  What  is  falsely 
called  ia  maimm  quarrS&,  is,  in  my  mind,  the  finest  piece  of  architecture 
that  I  ever  saw;  and  the  amphitheatre  the  clumsiest  and  the  ugliest : 
if  it  were  in  England,  •very  body  would  swear  it  had  been  built  by 
Sir  John  Yanbrugh. 

Tliis  place  is  now,  Just  what  you  have  seen  it  formerly ;  here  is  a 
great  crowd  of  trifiing  and  unknown  people,  whom  I  seldom  ft^uent, 
in  the  public  rooms;  so  that  I  may  pass  my  time  trhuniment^  in  taking 
the  air  in  my  post-chaise  every  morning,  and  in  reading  of  evenings. 
And  d  propo9  of  the  latter,  I  shall  point  out  a  book,  which  I  believe 
will  give  you  some  pleasure;  at  least  it  gave  me  a  great  deal:  I  never 
read  it  before.  It  is  Be/Uxioru  $ur  la  Poi$ie  et  la  Peinture^  par 
VAhhe  de  Bom^  in  two  octavo  volumes ;  and  is,  I  suppose,  to  be  haa  at 
everv  great  town  in  France.  The  criticisms  and  the  reflections  are  just 
and  lively. 

It  may  be  von  expect  some  political  news  from  me:  but  loan  tell  you 
that  you  will  have  none ;  fbr  no  mortal  can  comprehend  the  present 
state  of  affairs.  Eight  or  nine  people  of  some  consequence  have 
resigned  their  employments ;  upon  which  Lord  0—  made  overtures 
to  the  Duke  of  B  and  his  people ;  but  they  could  by  no  means 

agree,  an^  his  Grace  went,  the  neiXt  day,  full  of  wrath,  to  Woobnrne, 
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80  that  negociation  is  entirely  at  an  end.  People  wait  to  aee  wfa^ 
Lord  G—  will  take  in,  for  some  he  must  have :  even  he  cannot 
be  alone,  contra  mundum,  Sach  a  state  of  ad'airs,  tc  bo  sure,  was  never 
seen  before,  in  this  or  in  any  other  country.  When  :his  Ministry  shall 
be  settled,  it  will  be  the  sixth  Ministry  in  six  years*  time. 

Poor  Uarte  is  here,  and  in  a  most  miserable  condition;  those  who 
wish  him  the  best,  as  I  do,  must  wish  him  dead.    Gtod  bless  yoa  I 


LETTER  OOCOVIL 

iMKooMf  Febnuuy  18,1781. 

'  Mt  dear  Frhend  :  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  had  a  letter  from  yon, 
that  I  am  alarmed  about  yoar  health ;  and  fear,  that  the  southern  pa.rt8 
of  France  have  not  done  so  well  by  yon,  as  they  did  by  me  in  the  year 
1741,  when  they  snatched  me  from  the  jaws  of  death.  Let  me  know, 
upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  how  you  are,  and  where  yon  are. 

I  have  no  news  lo  send  you  from  hence ;  for  everything  seems  sns- 
pended,  both  in  the  court  and  in  the  Parliament,  till  Lord  Chatham^s 
return  from  the  Bath,  where  he  has  been  laid  up  this  month,  by  a  severo 
fit  of  the  gout;  and,  at  present,  he  has  the  sole  apparent  power.  In 
what  little  business  has  hitherto  been  done  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Charles  Townshend  has  given  himself  more  ministerial  airs  than  Lord 
Chatham  will,  I  believe,  approve  of.  However,  since  Lord  Chatham 
has  thought  fit  to  withdraw  himself  from  that  House,  he  cannot  well  do 
without  Charleses  abilities  to  manage  it  as  his  deputy. 

I  do  not  send  yon  an  account  of  weddings,  births,  and  burials,  as  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  you  know  them  all  from  the  English  printed 
papers;  some  of  which,  I  presume,  are  sent  after  you.  Your  (Ad 
acquaintance,  Lord  Essex,  is  to  be  married  this  week  to  Harriet  Bladen, 
who  has  £20,000  down,  besides  the  reasonable  expectation  of  as  much 
at  the  death  of  her  father.  My  kinsman,  Lord  Strathmore,  is  to  be 
married  in  a  fortnight,  to  Miss  Bowes,  the  greatest  heiress  perhaps  in 
Europe.  In  short,  the  matrimonial  phrenzy  seems  to  rage  at  present, 
and  is  epidemical.  The  men  marry  for  money,  and  I  believe  yi>n 
guess  what  the  women  marry  for.  God  bless  yon,  and  send  yon 
health! 

LETTER  CCCCVm. 

LonoK,  Mateh  8,  ITIT 

Mt  dxab  Friend  :  Yesterday  I  received  two  letters  at  once  from  yon, 
both  dated  Montpellier;  one. of  the  29th  of  last  December,  and  the 
other,  the  12th  of  February :  but  I  cannot  conceive  what  became  of  my 
letters  to  you ;  fbr,  I  assure  yoo,  that  I  answered  all  yours  the  next 
post  after  I  received  them ;  and,  about  ten  days  ago,  I  wrote  yon  a 
volunteer,  because  yon  had  been  so  long  silent,  and  I  was  afraid  that 
you  were  not  well ;  but  your  letter  of  the  12th  February  has  removed 
all  mv  fears  upon  that  score.  The  same  climate  that  has  restored  rout 
health  so  fisur,  wiU  probably,  in  a  little  more  time,  restore  your  str^igtb 
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loo;  though  yon  most  not  expect  it  to  he  oQite  wh«t  it  iwts  hefore  your 
Ute  paint'ol  oompiaints.  At  least  I  find,  that,  since  ray  late  great 
rbeoraatiam^  I  cannot  walk  above  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  which  I  do 
not  place  singly  to  the  account  of  my  years,  bnt  chiefly  to  the  great 
shock  given  tlien  to  my  limbs.  D^ailUurs  I  am  pretty  well  for  my  ag% 
and  shattered  constitntion. 

As  I  told  yon  in  my  last,  I  most  tell  yon  again  in  this,  that  I  have  no 
news  to  send.  Lord  Chatham,  at  last,  came  to  town  yesterday,  full  of 
gout,  and  is  not  able  to  stir  hand  or  foot.  During  his  absence,  Charles 
Townshend  has  talked  of  him,  and  at  him,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
henceforwards  they  must  be  either  much  worse  or  much  better  together 
than  ever  they  were  in  their  hvee.  On  Friday  last,  Mr.  Dowdeswell 
and  Mr.  Grenville  moved  to  have  one  shilling  in  the  pound  of  the  land- 
tax  taken  off;  which  was  opposed  by  the  Court;  but  the  Court  lost  it 
by  eighteen.  The  Opposition  triumph  much  upon  this  victory;  though, 
I  think,  witliout  reason;  fur  it  is  plain  that  aJl  the  landed  gentlemen 
bribed  themselves  with  this  shilling  in  the  pound. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleugh  is  very  soon  to  be  married  to  Lady  Betty 
Montague.  Lord  Essex  was  married  yesterday,  to  Harriet  Bladen ;  and 
Lord  Strathmore,  last  week,  to  Miss  Bowes;  both  couples  went  directly  . 
from  the  church  to  consummation  in  the  country,  from  an  unnecessary 
fear  that  they  should  not  be  tired  of  each  other  if  they  staid  in  town* 
And  now  dixi  ;  Gknl  bless  you  I 

Tou  are  in  the  right  to  go  to  see  the  assembly  of  the  States  of  Lao- 
guedoo,  though  they  are  but  the  shadow  of  the  original  EtaU^  while 
there  was  some  liberty  subsisting  in  France. 


LETTER  CCOCIX. 

LoKDW,  April  6, 1797. 

Mt  dear  Friend  :  Yesterday  I  received  your  letter  from  Nimes,  by 
which  I  find  that  several  of  our  letters  have  reciprocallv  miscarried. 
This  may  probably  have  the  same  fiftte ;  however,  if  it  reaches  Monsieur 
Sarrazin,  I  presnme  he  will  know  where  to  take  his  aim  at  you ;  for  I 
find  yon  are  in  motion,  and  with  a  polarity  to  Dresden.  I  am  very 
C^ad  to  find  by  it,  that  your  meridional  journey  has  perfectly  recovered 
yon,  as  to  your  general  state  of  health ;  for  as  to  your  legs  and  thighs, 
yon  must  never  expect  that  they  will  be  restored  to  their  original 
strength  and  activity,  after  so  many  riieumatlo  attacks  as  yon  have  had. 
I  know  that  my  limbs,  besidee  the  natoral  debility  of  old  age,  -have 
never  recovered  the  severe  attack  of  riieomatism  that  plagued  me  five 
or  six  years  ago.  I  cannot  now  waUc  above  half  an  hour  tx  a  tune,  and 
even  that  in  a  hobbling  kind  of  way. 

I  can  give  you  no  account  of  our  political  world,  which  is  in  a  situa- 
tion that  I  never  saw  in  my  whole  life.  Lord  Chatham  has  been  so  ill, 
these  last  two  months,  that  he  has  not  been  able  (some  say  not  willing) 
to  do  or  hear  of  any  business ;  and  for  his  9ota  Minutre$^  they  either 
cannot,  or  dare  not,  do  any,  without  his  directions;  so  every  thing  is 
now  at  a  stand.    This  sitoation,  I  think,  cannot  last  much  longer  *  acd 
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MO  tOBD   OHismriBLD's 

if  Lord  Obaibam  shonld  either  quit  his  post,  or  the  world,  ndther  of 
whicli  is  very  improbable,  I  coi^ectore,  that  which  is  cidled  the  Rook- 
iugliam  Connexion  stands  tlie  faire^st  for  the  Ministry.  Bat,  this  is 
merely  my  ooi\}eoture ;  for  I  have  nwther  data  nor  postuiaU  enough  to 
reason  npon. 

When  yon  get  to  Dresden,  which  I  hope  yx.n  will  not  do  till  next 
month,  oar  correspondence  will  be  mon  regalar.    God  Uees  yoal 


LETTER  OOOOX. 

Mt  VKut  TmvsD :  By  yonr  letter  of  the  26th  past,  from  Bade,  I  pre- 
some  tliis  will  find  you  at  Dresden,  and  accordingly  I  direct  to  yoa 
there.  When  yoa  write  me  word  tliat  yoa  are  at  Dresden,  I  will  retam 
yoa  an  answer,  with  something  better  than  the  answer  itself. 

If  yoa  complain  of  the  weather,  north  of  Besan^n,  what  wonld  yoa 
say  to  the  weather  that  we  have  had  here  tor  these  last  two  months, 
uninterrnptedly  f  Snow  often,  north-east  wind  constantly,  and  extreme 
•  cold.  I  write  this  by  the  side  of  a  good  fire ;  and  at  this  moment  it 
snows  very  hard.  AH  my  promised  frnit  at  Blackheath  is  qaite  dee* 
tr(^ed ;  and,  what  is  worse,  many  of  my  trees. 

1  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  King  of  Poland,  the  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia, and  the  King  of  Prussia,  i^entendent  eomtM  larrom  en  fwte^ 
though  the  former  mast  not  appear  in  it  upon  account  of  the  stupidity, 
ignorance,  and  bigotry  of  his  Poles.  I  have  a  great  opinion  of  the 
cogency  of  the  controversial  arguments  of  the  Russian  troops,  in  favour 
of  the  Dissidents :  I  am  sure  I  wish  them  success ;  for  I  would  have  all 
intoleration  intolerated  in  its  tarn.  We  shall  soon  see  more  clearly 
into  this  matter;  for  1  do  not  think  that  the  Autocratrice  of  all  the  Rus- 
Bias  will  be  trifled  with  by  the  Sarmatians. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  late  extraordinary  event  in  Spain  t  Goal  J 
von  have  ever  imagined  that  those  ignorant  (rotfas  would  have  dared  to 
banish  the  Jesuits?  There  must  have  been  some  very  grave  and 
important  reasons  for  so  extraordinary  a  measure:  but  what  they  were 
I  do  not  pretend  to  guess ;  and  perhaps  I  shall  never  know,  though  all 
the  cofifecy-hooses  here  do. 

Things  are  here  in  exactly  the  same  situation,  in  which  they  were 
When  1  wrote  to  you  last  Lord  Ohathatn  is  still  ill, 'and  only  goes 
abroad  for  an  hour  in  a  day,  to  take  the  air,  in  his  coach.  The  King 
has,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  eent  him  reputed  messages,  desiring  him 
not  to  be  concerned  at  his  confinement^  for  tliat  he  is  resolved  to  sup- 
port him,  paar  ^  centra  t^tM.    God  bless  you  I 


LETTER  OOOOXL 

Mt  dxab  Fbixnd:  I  received  yesterday  yonr  letter  of  the  20th 
paii,  from  Dr^den,  where  I  am  gbd  to  fiind  that  you  are  arrived  eafe 
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fuA  soand.  This  has  been  eyerj  where  tn  ar.'vui  mirabiUi  for  bad 
weather,  and  it  oontinnes  here  still.  Every  body  has  fires,  and  their 
winter  clothes,  as  at  Christmas.  The  town  is  extremely  sickly ;  and 
tndden  deaths  have  been  very  freqaent. 

I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  yon  npon  pnblic  matters;  things  remain 
in  statu  quo^  and  nothing  is  done.  Great  changes  are  talked  of,  and, 
I  believe,  will  happen  soon,  perhaps  next  week;  bnt  who  is  to  be 
changed,  for  whom,  I  do  not  know,  though  every  body  else  does.  I  am 
apt  to  think  that  it  will  be  a  mosaic  Ministry,  made  np  de  pUces  rap- 
portieB  from  different  connections. 

Last  Friday  I  sent  yonr  subsidy  to  Mr.  Larpent,  who,  I  suppose,  has 
given  yon  notice  of  it.  I  believe  it  will  come  very  seasonably,  as  nil 
places,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  are  so  far  in  arrears.  They  talk  of 
paying  you  all  up  to  Christmas.  The  Eang's  inferior  servants  are 
ahnost  starving. 

I  suppose  you  have  already  heard,  at  Dresden,  that  Count  BrOhl  is 
either  actually  married,  or  very  soon  to  be  so,  to  Lady  Egreraont.  She 
has.  together  with  her  salary  as  Lady  of  the  Bed-chamber,  £2,600  a  year, 
besides  ten  thousand  pounds  in  money  left  her«  at  her  own  disposal,  by 
Lord  Egremont.  All  this  will  sound  great  en  Seus  d'Allemagne,  I  am 
glad  of  it;  for  he  is  a  verv  pretty  man.    God  bless  you  I 

I  easily  conceive  why  Orloff  influences  the  Empress  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias ;  but  I  cannot  see  why  the  King  of  Prussia  should  be  influenced  by 
that  motive. 

LETTER  CCCCXIL 

Blickhsath,  JiUy  9,  ITST. 

Mt  dkab  Fbibnd  :  Though  I  have  had  no  letter  from  yon  wnce  my 
last,  and  though  I  have  no  political  news  to  inform  you  o^  I  write  this 
to  acquaint  you  with  a  piece  of  Greenwich  news,  which  I  believe  you 
will  be  very  glad  of;  I  am  sure  I  am.  Enow  then«  that  your  friend 
Miss  ♦  ♦  was  happily  married,  three  days  ago,  to  Mr.  *  ♦  *,  an  Irish 
gentleman,  and  a  member  of  that  Parliament,  with  an  estate  of  above 
£2,000  a-year.  He  settles  upon  her  £600  jointure,  and  in  case  they 
have  no  children,  £1,500.  He  happened  to  be  by  chance  in  her  company 
one  day  here,  and  was  at  once  shot  dead  by  her  charms ;  but  as  dead  men 
sometimes  walk,  he  walked  to  her  the  next  morning,  and  tendered  her 
his  person  and  his  fortune;  both  which,  taking  the  one  with  the  other, 
she  very  prudently  accepted,  for  his  person  is  sixty  years  old. 

Ministerial  affiurs  are  still  in  the  same  ridiculous  and  doubtful  situa- 
tion as  when  I  wrote  to  you  last.  Lord  Chatham  will  neither  hear  of, 
nor  do  any  business,  but  lives  at  Hampstead,  and  rides  about  the  heath : 
His  gout  is  said  to  be  fallen  upon  his  nerves.  Tour  provincial  secre- 
tary, Conway,  quits  this  week,  and  returns  to  the  army,  for  which  he 
languished.  Two  Lords  are  talked  of  to  succeed  him ;  Lord  Ejfraont, 
and  Lord  Hillsborough :  I  rather  hope  the  latter.  Lord  Northington 
certainly  quits  this  week ;  but  nobody  guesses  who  is  to  succeed  him  as 
President.  A  thousand  other  changes  are  talked  oi^  which  I  neithe* 
oelieve,  nor  reject 
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602  LORD    0HE8TBRFISLD*8 

Poor  Harte  is  in  a  most  miserable  condition :  He  has  lost  one  side  of 
himself,  and  in  a  great  measure  his  speech ;  notwithstanding  which,  he 
is  going  to  pablisb  his  divine  poema^  as  he  calls  them.  I  am  sorrj  for 
it,  as  he  had  not  time  to  correct  them  before  this  stroke,  nor  abilitiea 
to  do  it  since.    Grod  bless  yon  1 


LETTER  OOOOXIII. 

Blaokbsath,  JiOif  9, 1TC7. 

Mt  dsab  Friend:  1  have  received  yonrs  of  the  21st  past,  with  the 
inclosed  proposal  from  the  French  rkfugiki^  for  a  subscription  towards 
building  them  un  temple,  I  have  shewn  it  to  the  very  few  people  I 
see,  but  without  the  least  success.  They  told  me  (and  with  too  much  truth) 
that  while  such  numbers  of  poor  were  literally  starving  here  from  the 
dearness  of  all  provisions,  they  could  not  think  of  sending  their  money 
into  another  country,  for  a  building  which  they  reckoned  useless.  In 
truth,  I  never  knew  such  misery  as  is  here  now ;  and  it  affects  both 
the  hearts  and  the  purses  of  those  who  have  either ;  for  my  own  pai*t, 
I  never  gave  to  a  building  in  my  life;  which  I  reckon  is  only  giving  to 
masons  and  carpenters,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  undertaking. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  all  mankind  here,  every  thing  still 
continues  in  statu  quo.  General  Conway  has  been  desired  by  the 
King  to  keep  the  seals  till  he  has  found  a  successor  for  him,  and  the 
Lord  President  the  same.  Lord  Chatham  is  relapsed,  and  worse  than 
ever;  he  sees  nobody,  and  nobody  sees  him:  it  is  said,  tliat  a  bungling 
physician  has  checked  his  gout,  and  thrown  it  upon  his  nerves ;  which 
is  the  worst  distemper  that  a  minister  or  a  lover  can  have,  as  it  debili- 
tates the  mind  of  tlie  former,  and  the  body  of  the  latter.  Here  is  at 
present  an  interregnum.  We  must  soon  see  what  order  wiU  be  pro- 
duced from  tliis  chaos. 

The  Electorate,  I  believe,  will  find  the  want  of  Comte  Flemming ;  for 
he  certainly  had  abilities ;  and  was  as  sturdy  and  inexorable  as  a  ifin- 
ister  at  the  head  of  tlie  finances  ought  always  to  be.  When  yon  see 
Comtesse  Flemming,  which  1  suppose  cannot  be  for  some  time,  pray 
make  her  Lady  Chesterfield's  and  my  compliments  of  condolence. 

You  say  that  Dresden  is  very  sickly ;  I  am  sure  London  is  at  least  as 
sickly  now,  for  there  reigns  an  epidemical  distemper,  called  by  the  gen- 
teel name  of  Vinfluenza,  It  is  a  little  fever,  of  which  scarcely  anybody 
dies ;  and  it  generally  goes  off  with  a  little  looseness.  I  have  escaped 
it,  I  believe,  by  being  here :  God  keep  you  from  aU  distempers,  and 
bless  yon ! 


LETTER  COCOXIV. 

"^  Lonxnr,  Odoi.  mt  86, 1T67. 

Mt  dbar  Friend  :  .  have  now  left  Blackheath,  till  the  next  snmrocr, 
(f  I  live  till  then ;  and  am  jnst  able  to  write,  which  is  all  I  can  say,  for  i 
am  extremely  weak,  and  have  in  a  great  measure  lost  the  use  of  my 
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legs ;  I  hope  they  will  recover  both  flesh  and  strength,  for  at  present 
they  have  ne'ther.  I  go  to  the  bath  next  week,  in  liopes  of  half  repairs 
at  most ;  for  those  waters,  I  am  sure,  will  not  prove  Medea's  kettle,  nor 
le$  MUX  de  Joutence  to  me ;  however,  I  shall  do  as  good  courtiers  do, 
and  get  what  I  can,  if  I  cannot  get  what  I  will.  I  send  you  no  politics, 
for  here  are  neither  politics  nor  ministers ;  Lord  Chatnara  is  quiet  at 
Pynsent,  in  Somersetshire,  and  his  former  subalterns  do  nothing,  so  that 
nothing  is  done.    tVhatever  places  or  preferments  are  disposed  of,  come 

evidently  from  Lord ^  who  affects  to  be  invisible ;  and  who,  like 

a  woodcock,  thinks  that  if  his  head  is  but  hid,  he  is  not  seen  at  all. 

General  Pulteney  is  at  last  dead,  last  week,  worth  above  thirteen  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  He  has  left  all  his  landed  estate,  which  is  eight 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  a-year,  including  the  Bradford  estate, 

which  his  brother  had from  that  ancient  family,  to  a  cousin-gernmn. 

He  has  left  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  the  funds,  to  Lord  Dar- 
lington, who  was  hb  next  nearest  relation ;  and  at  least  twenty  thou- 
Band  pounds  in  various  legacies.  If  riches  alone  could  make  people  hap- 
py, the  last  two  proprietors  of  this  immense  wealth  ought  to  have  been 
eo,  but  they  never  were. 

God  bless  you,  and  send  yon  good  health,  which  is  better  than  all  the 
nohes  of  the  world ! 

LETTER   OOOOXV. 

LoxDoir,  yo9ember  8,  ITiT. 

Mt  dsab  "FmssTD :  Your  last  letter  brought  me  but  a  scurvy  account 
of  your  health.  For  the  headaches  you  complain  of,  I  will  venture  to 
prescribe  a  remedy,  which,  by  experience,  I  found  a  specific,  when  I  was 
extremely  plagued  with  them.  It  is  either  to  chew  ten  grains  of  rhu- 
barb every  night  going  to  bed:  or,  what  I  think  rather  better,  to  take, 
immediately  before  dinner,  a  couple  of  rhubarb  pills,  of  five  grains 
each ;  by  which  means  it  mixes  with  the  aliments,  and  will,  by  degrees, 
keep  your  body  gently  open.  I  do  it  to  this  day,  and  find  great  good 
by  it.  As  you  seem  to  dread  the  approach  of  a  German  winter,  I  would 
advise  you  to  write  to  General  Conwav,  for  leave  of  absence  for  the 
three  rigorous  winter  months,  which  I  daresay  will  not  be  refused.  If 
you  choose  a  worse  climate,  you  may  come  to  London ;  but  if  you  choose 
a  better  and  a  warmer,  you  may  go  to  Nice  en  Provence,  where  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stanhope  is  gone  to  pass  his  winter,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  be  ex- 
tremely glad  of  your  company  there. 

I  go  to  the  Bath  next  Saturday.    Utinam  defrustra,    God  bless  yon  t 


LETTER  COOOXyi. 

Bath,  S^Umbtr  19, 17C7. 

Mt  deab  Friekd  :  Yesterday  I  received  your  letter  of  the  29th  past, 
and  am  very  glad  to  find  that  you  are  well  enough  to  think,  that  you 
mav  perhaps  stand  the  winter  at  Dresden ;  but  if  you  do,  pray  tAke  care 
to  keep  both  yonr  body  and  your  limbs  exceedingly  warm. 
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As  to  my  own  health,  it  is,  in  general,  as  good  as  I  could  expect  it  at 
my  age;  I  nave  a  good  stomach,  a  good  digestion,  and  sleep  well;  bni 
liud  that  I  shall  never  recover  the  free  use  of  my  legs,  which  are  now 
full  AS  weak  as  when  I  first  came  hither. 

You  ask  me  questions  concerning  Lord  0 ^  whicn  neither  I,  nor. 

I  believe,  anybody  but  himself  can  answer;  however,  I  will  tell  you  all 
that  I  do  know,  and  all  that  I  guessw  concerning  him.  This  time  twelve* 
month  he  was  here,  and  in  good  health  and  spirits,  except  now  and 
then  some  little  twinges  of  the  gout.  We  saw  one  another  four  or  five 
times,  at  our  respective  houses ;  but  for  these  last  eight  moniiis,  he  has 
been  absolutely  invisible  to  his  most  intimate  friends,  les  sous  Ministres : 
he  would  receive  no  letters,  nor  so  much  as  open  aay  packet  about 
business. 

flis  physician.  Dr.  — ,  as  I  am  told,  had,  very  ignorantly,  checked 
a  coming  fit  of  the  gout,  and  scattered  it  about  his  body ;  and  it  fell  par- 
ticularly upon  his  nerves,  so  that  he  continues  exceedingly  vapourish; 
and  would  neither  see  nor  speak  to  anybody,  while  he  was  hero.  I  sent 
him  my  compliments,  and  asked  leave  to  wait  upon  him;  but  he  sent 
me  word,  that  he  was  too  ill  to  see  anybody  whatsoever.  I  met  him 
frequently  taking  the  air  in  his  post-chaise,  and  he  looked  very  welL 
He  set  out  from  hence  for  London,  last  Tuesday;  but  what  to  do, 
whether  to  resume,  or  finally  to  resign  the  Administration,  God  knows ; 
conjectures  are  various.  In  one  of  our  conversations  here,  this  time 
twelvemonth,  1  desired  him  to  secure  you  a  seat  in  the  new  Parliament;  he 
assured  me  that  he  would,  and,  I  am  convinced,  very  sincerely ;  he  said 
even  that  he  would  make  it  his  own  affair ;  and  desired  that  I  would  give 
myself  no  more  trouble  about  it.  Since  that,  I  have  heard  no  more  of 
it;  which  made  me  look  out  for  some  venal  borough :  and  I  spoke  to  a 
borough-jobber,  and  otfered  tive-and-twenty  hundred  pounds  for  a  secure 
seat  in  rarliatuent;  but  he  laughed  at  my  offer,  and  said,  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  borough  to  be  had  now,  for  that  the  rich  East 
and  West  Indians  had  secured  them  all,  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand 
pounds  at  least ;  but  many  at  four  thousand,  and  two  or  three  that  hg 
knew,  at  five  thousand.  This,  I  confess,  has  vexed  me  a  good  deal' 
and  made  me  the  more  impatient  to  know  whether  Lord  C  had 

done  anything  in  it ;  which  I  shall  know  when  I  go  to  town,  as  I  pro- 
pose to  do  in  about  a  fortnight ;  and  as  soon  as  1  know  it  you  shaU 
To  tell  you  truly  what  I  think — ^I  doubt,  from  all  this  nervous  disorder. 
that  Lord  0 — - —  is  hors  de  combat^  as  a  Minister  I  but  do  not  ever 
hint  this  to  anybody.    God  bless  you  I 


LETTER  OCOCXVIL 

Batb,  J>4csmb§r  S7,  ITfT. 
In  nova  progenlet  1 

Mt  dsab  Fbdend  :  The  outlines  of  a  new  Ministry  are  now  declared 
but  they  are  not  yet  quite  filled  up ;  it  was  formed  bv  the  Duke  of  Bed 
C6rd«    Lord  Gk)wer  is  made  President  of  the  Council,  Lord  Sandwich. 
Pofttmaater,  Lord  Hillsborough,  Secretary  of  State,  for  America  on]> 
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Mr.  Bigbj,  Vice-treasurer  of  Ireland.  General  Conway  is  to  keep  the 
seals  a  fortnight  longer,  and  then  to  surrender  them  to  Lord  Wey month. 
It  is  very  uncertain  whether  the  Duke  of  Graften  is  to  continue  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  or  not;  but,  in  ny  private  opinion,  George  Gren- 
ville  will  very  soon  be  there.  Lord  Chatham  seems  to  be  out  of  the 
question,  and  is  at  his  repurchased  house  at  Hayes,  where  he  will  not 
bee  a  mortal.  It  is  yet  uncertain  whether  Lord  Shelburne  is  to  keep 
his  place  ;  if  not^  Lord  Sandwich  they  say  is  to  succeed  him.  All  the 
Rockingham  people  are  absolutely  excluded.  Many  more  changes 
must  necessaiily  be,  but  no  more  are  yet  declared.  It  seems  to  be  a 
resolution  taken  by  somebody  that  Ministers  are  to  be  annual. 

Sir  George  Macartney  is  next  week  to  be  married  to  Lady  Jane 
Stuart,  Lord  Bute's  second  daughter. 

I  never  knew  it  so  cold  in  my  life  as  it  is  now,  and  with  a  very  deep 
snow ;  by  which,  if  it  continues,  I  may  be  snow-bound  here  for  God 
knows  how  long,  though  I  proposed  leaving  this  place  the  latter  end  of 
the  week. 

Poor  Harte  is  very  ill  here ;  he  mentions  you  often,  and  with  great 
affection.     God  bloss  you  ! 

When  I  know  more  you  shall. 


LETTEB  CCCCXVIII. 

LovDOH,  January  29, 1768. 

Mt  dbab  Fbiknd  :  Two  days  ago  I  received  your  letter  of  the  8th.  I 
wish  you  had  gone  a  month  or  six  weeks  sooner  to  Basle,  that  you 
might  have  escaped  tlie  excessive  cold,  of  the  most  severe  winter  that  I 
believe  was  ever  known.  It  congealed  both  my  body  and  my  mind, 
and  scarcely  leit  me  the  power  of  thinking.  A  great  many  here,  both 
in  town  and  country,  have  perished  by  the  frost,  and  been  lost  in  the 
snow. 

You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  the  changes  at  court,  by  which  you 
have  got  a  new  provincial,  Lord  Weymouth ;  who  has  certainly  good 
parts,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  spedks  very  well  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  I  believe  he  has  no  application.  Lord  Chatham  is  at  his  house  at 
Hayes,  but  sees  no  mortal.  Some  say  that  he  has  a  fit  of  the  gout, 
which  would  probably  do  him  good ;  but  many  think  that  his  worst 
complaint  is  in  his  head,  which  1  am  afraid  is  too  true.  Were  he  well, 
I  am  sure  he  would  realise  the  promise  he  made  me  concerning  you; 
but,  however,  in  that  uncertainty,  I  am  looking  out  for  any  chance 
borough ;  and  if  I  can  find  one,  I  promise  you  I  will  bid  like  a  chapmar 
for  it,  as  I  should  be  very  sorry  that  you  were  not  in  the  next  Pariia- 
ment.  I  do  not  see  any  probability  of  any  vacancy  in  a  foreign  com- 
mission in  a  better  climate ;  Mr.  Hamilton  at  Naples,  Sir  Horace  Man  at 
Florence,  and  George  Pitt  at  Turin,  do  not  seem  likely  to  make  one. 
And  as  for  changing  your  foreign  department  for  a  domestic  one. 
It  would  not  be  in  my  power  to  procure  you  one ;  and  you  would 
become  d'evique  m4nier^  and  gain  nothing  in  point  of  climate,  by 
changing  a  bad  one  for  another  full  as  bad,  if  not  worsii ;  and  a  worse  i 
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believe  is  not  than  onrs.  I  liave  always  had  better  health  abroad  thaa 
at  home;  aod  if  the  tattered  remnant  of  my  wretched  life  were  worth 
my  care,  I  would  have  been  in  the  sooth  of  France  long  ago.  I  oonti- 
nne  very  lame  and  weak,  and  despair  of  ever  recovering  any  strength  in 
my  legs.  I  care  very  little  about  it.  At  my  age,  every  man  must  have 
his  sliare  of  physical  ills  of  one  kind  or  another ;  and  mine,  thank  God, 
are  not  very  painfoL    God  bless  you  I 


LETTER  CCX3CX1X. 

homaam,Marokl%\im. 

Mt  dkab  Friend  :  The  day  after  I  received  your  letter  of  the  21st 
past,  I  wrote  to  Lord  Weymouth,  as  you  desired ;  and  I  send  you  his 
answer  inclosed,  from  which  (though  I  have  not  heard  from  him  since) 
I  take  it  for  granted,  and  so  may  you,  that  his  silenee  signifies  his 
Mjgesty's  consent  to  your  request.  Your  complicated  complaints  give 
me  great  uneasiness^  and  the  more,  as  I  am  convinced  that  the  Mont> 
pellier  physicians  have  mistaken  a  material  part  of  your  case ;  as  indeed 
all  the  physicians  here  did,  except  Dr.  Maty.  In  my  opinion,  you  have 
no  gout,  but  a  very  scorbutic  and  rheumatic  habit  of  body,  which 
should  be  treated  in  a  very  different  manner  from  the  gout;  and,  as  I 
pretend  to  be  a  very  good  quack,  at  least,  I  would  prescribe  to  you  a 
strict  milk  diet,  with  tlie  seeds,  such  as  rice,  sago,  bariey,  millet,  &c 
for  the  three  summer  moutlis  at  least,  and  without  ever  tasting  wine. 
If  chmate  signifies  anything  (in  which,  by  the  way,  1  have  very  little 
faith.)  you  are,  in  my  mind,  in  the  finest  climate  in.  the  world ;  neither 
too  hot  nor  too  cold,  and  always  clean  you  are  with  the  gayest  people 
living ;  be  gay  with  them,  and  do  not  wear  out  your  eyes  with  reading 
at  home.  Vennui  is  the  English  distemper :  and  a  very  bad  one  it  is, 
as  I  find  by  every  day's  experience ;  for  my  deafness  deprives  me  of  the 
only  rational  pleasure  that  I  can  have  at  my  age,  which  is  society ;  so 
that  I  read  my  eyes  out  every  day,  that  I  may  not  hang  myself. 

You  will  not  be  in  this  Parliament,  at  least  not  at  the  beginning  of 

it.     I  relied  too  much  upon  Lord  G ^*s  promise  above  a  year  ago  a* 

Bath.  He  desired  that  I  would  leave  it  to  him ;  that  he  would  make  it 
his  own  affair,  and  give  it  in  charge  to  the  Duke  of  G  ,  whose  pro- 
vince it  was  to  make  the  parliamentary  arrangement  This  I  depended 
npon,  and  I  think  with  reason  ;  but.  since  that,  Lord  0—  has  neither 
seen  nor  spoken  to  any  body,  and  has  been  in  the  oddest  way  in  the 

world.     1  have  sent  to  the  D of  G y  to  know  if  L—  C 

had  either  spoken  or  sent  to  him  about  it;  but  he  assured  me  that  he 
had  done  neither:  that  all  was  full,  or  rather  running  over,  at  present; 
6ut  that,  if  he  could  crowd  you  in  upon  a  vacancy,  he  would  do  it  with 
^reat  pleasure.  I  am  extremely  sorry  for  this  accident ;  for  I  am  of  a 
very  different  opinion  from  you,  about  being  in  Parliament,  as  no  mau 
can  be  of  consequence  in  this  country,  who  is  not  in  it;  and,  though 
one  may  not  speak  like  a  Lord  Mansfield  or  a  Lord  Chatham,  one  may 
make  a  very  good  figure  in  a  second  rank.    Loem  mt  4t  pUirib*'** 
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mmbrii.    I  do  not  pretend  to  give  70a  any  aoconnt  of  the  present  statd 
of  this  country,  or  Ministry,  not  knowing  nor  gnessing  it  mVself, 

Qod  hless  yon^  and  send  you  health,  which  is  the  first  ana  greatest  of 
all  blessings  I 

LETTER  OOOOXX. 

LoiiK»,  March  15, 1768. 

Mt  dsajb  FsnorD :  This  letter  is  supplemental  to  my  last.  This  morn- 
ing Lord  Weymouth  very  civilly  sent  Mr.  Wood^  his  first  commit^  to 
tell  me,  that  the  King  very  wilhngly  gave  yon  leave  of  absence  from 
your  post  for  a  year,  for  the  recovery  of  your  health ;  but  Uien  added, 
that  as  the  Court  of  Vienna  was  tampering  with  that  of  Saxony,  which 
it  seems  our  court  is  desirous  to  contrequarrer^  it  might  be  necessary 
to  have  in  the  interim  a  Cha/rgk  d?Affadre»  at  Dresden,  with  a  defalca- 
tion out  of  your  appointments  of  forty  shillings  a-day,  till  your  return, 
if  I  would  agree  to  it.  I  told  him  that  I  consented  to  both  the  proposals, 
upon  condition,  that  at  your  return  you  should  have  the  character  and 
the  pay  of  Plenipotentiary  added  to  your  present  character  and  pay ; 
and  that  I  would  completely  make  up  to  you  the  defalcation  of  the  forty 
shillings  a-day.  He  positively  engaged  for  it :  and  added,  that  he  knew 
that  it  would  be  willingly  agreed  to.  Thus  I  think  I  have  made  a  good 
bargain  for  you,  though  but  an  indifferent  one  for  myself:  but  that  ia 
what  I  never  minded  in  my  life.  Ton  may,  therefore,  depend  upon 
receiving  from  me  the  full  of  this  defalcation,  when,  and  how  yon 
please,  independently  of  your  usual  annual  refreshment,  which  I  will 
pay  to  Monsieur  Larpent,  whenever  you  desire  it.  In  the  meantime^ 
Cura  ut  valecu. 

The  person  whom  Hr.  Wood  intimated  to  me  would  be  the  Ghargk 
d*Affdire$  during  your  absence,  is  one  Mr.  Keith,  tlie  son  of  that 
Mr.  Keith  who  was  formerly  Minister  in  Russia. 


LETTER  OOOOXXI. 

Lonoa,  AprU  IS,  1768. 

Mt  dbab  Frixkd  :  I  received,  yesterday,  yonr  letter  of  the  1st ;  in 
wliich  you  do  not  mention  the  state  of  yonr  health,  which  I  desire  yoa 
will  do  for  the  future. 

I  believe  yon  have  guessed  the  true  reason  of  Mr.  Keith's  mission ; 
but  by  a  whisper  that  I  have  since  heard,  Keith  is  ratlier  inclined  to  go 
to  Turin,  as  Chargi  d^ Affaires,  I  forgot  to  teU  yon,  in  my  last,  that  I 
was  most  positively  assured,  that  the  instant  yon  return  to  Dresden,  Keith 
should  decamp.  I  am  persuaded  that  they  will  keep  their  words  with 
me,  as  there  is  no  one  reason  in  the  world  why  they  should  not.  I 
will  send  yonr  annual  to  Mr.  Larpent,  in  a  fortnight,  and  pay  the  forty 
shillings  a-day  quarterly,  if  there  should  be  occasion ;  for,  in  my  own 
private  opinion,  there  will  be  no  Ohfvrgh  d^Affairee  sent.  I  agree  with 
you,  thni  point  Sargent,  paint  d*Allemand^  as  was  used  to  be  said,  and 
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BOi  witfaoot  more  letioii,  of  tbe  Swits;  but,  n  w«  hmra  iidtlMr  tkt 
indinAtioa  Bor  (I  fetr)  the  power  to  gi^e  subsidies,  the  ooort  oi  Yieiuia 
ean  gi^e  good  things  that  cost  them  nothing,  as  Archbl8bopricB» 
Bishoprics,  besides  ccAmpting  their  Ministers  and  Favourites  with 
places. 

Elections  here  hare  been  carried  to  a  degree  of  phrenzj  hitherto 
unheard  of;  that  for  the  town  of  Korthainpton  has  cost  the  contending 

parties  at  least  tliirty  thonsand  pounds  a  side,  and has  sold 

Lis  boroo^  of  — ,  to  two  members,  for  nine  thonsand  pounds. 
As  soon  as  Wilkes  had  lost  his  election  for  the  dtj,  he  set  up  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  carried  it  hollow,  as  the  jockeys 
say.  Here  were  great  mobs  and  riots  upon  that  occasion,  and 
most  of  the  windows  in  town  broke,  that  had  no  lights  for  JTilkm 
mnd  Ubertf^  who  were  thought  to  be  ins^iarable.  He  will  appear, 
the  20th  of  this  month,  in  the  Oourt  of  King's  Bench,  to  receive  hb 
smtence;  and  then  great  ri9tB  are  again  expected,  and  probably 
will  happen.    God  Uess  you  1 


LETTER  OOOOXXn. 

BAS.OflMtf'U,] 

Mt  Dbax  Fbivd:  Your  two  last  letters,  to  myself  and  6re- 
Teckop,  have  alarmed  me  extremely;  but  I  comfort  myself  a  little, 
by  hoping,  that  you,  like  all  people  who  suffer,  think  yourself  worse 
than  thev  are.  A  dropsy  never  comes  so  suddenly;  and  I  fli^ 
ter  myself  that  it  is  only  that  gouty  or  riieumatic  humour,  which 
has  plagued  ton  so  long,  that  has  occasioned  the  temporary  swell- 
ing of  vuur  legs.  Above  forty  years  ago,  after  a  violent  fever,  my  legs 
•welled  as  much  as  you  describe  yours  to  be ;  I  immediately  thonglit 
that  I  had  a  dropsy ;  but  the  Faculty  assured  me,  that  my  complaint 
was  only  the  effect  of  my  fever,  and  would  soon  be  cureci ;  and  th^ 
said  true.  Pray  let  your  amanuensis,  whoever  he  may  be,  write  an 
account  regularly  once  a-week,  either  to  Grevenkop  or  myscQj^  fer  that 
is  the  same  thing,  of  the  state  of  your  health. 

I  sent  you,  in  four  successive  letters,  as  much  of  the  Duchess 
of  8oroerset*s  snuff  as  a  letter  could  well  convey  to  you.  Have  you 
received  all  or  any  of  themf  and  have  they  done  yon  any  good! 
Hiough,  in  your  present  condition,  you  cannot  go  into  company, 
I  hope  you  have  some  aoqnaintences  that  come  and  sit  with  yon ; 
for  if  originally  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  it  is  much 
worse  for  a  sick  man  to  be  so;  he  thinks  too  much  of  his  distemper, 
and  magnifies  it.  Some  men  of  learning  amongst  the  Ecclesiastios, 
I  daresay,  would  be  glad  to  sit  with  you ;  and  you  could  give  them  as 
good  as  they  brought. 

Poor  Harte,  who  is  here  still,  is  in  a  most  miserable  eondi 
tion:  he  has  entirely  lost  the  use  of  his  left  side,  and  can  hardly 
•peak  intelligibly.  1  was  with  him  yesterday.  He  inquired  after 
▼ou  with  great  affection,  and  was  in  the  utmost  concern  when  I  shewed 
him  your  Tetter. 
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Ify  own  health  is  as  it  has  heen  ever  since  I  was  here  last  year.  I 
am  neither  well  nor  ill,  hnt  unwell.  I  have  in  a  manner  lost  the  nse 
of  my  legs;  for  thongh  I  can  make  a  shift  to  crawl  npon  even  ground 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  cannot  go  up  or  down  stairs,  unless  sup- 
ported bv  a  servant. 

God  bless  you,  and  grant  yon  a  speedy  recovery  I 
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